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THE Pan AmerIcAN UNION, now 53 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. April 14 is celebrated an- 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 
Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


9 PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


NC The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
~_promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
Q the Republics of the American Continent by 
4 fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
pape Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are freely available to 


Assistant Director 


officials and private citizens alike. Its affairs are 
administered by a Director General and an Assist- 
ant Director, elected by and responsible to a 
Governing Board composed of the Secretary of 
State of the United States and representatives in 
Washington of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, music, juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
labor and social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 
bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 115,000 
volumes and many maps. The BuLietin of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official 
organ of the institution. For a list of other pub- 
lications of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 
International Conferences of American States. 
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THE MONROE PALACE, RIO DE JANEIRO 


The United States, under the presidency of James Monroe, was the first country to recognize the 
independence of Brazil. 
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Friendship between Brazil 
and the United States 


ALUYSIO GUEDES REGIS BITTENCOURT 
Attaché, Brazilian Embassy in Washington 


To understand the meaning of the friend- 
ship between Brazil and the United States 
we must first know its background and 
study the main economic and _ political 
conditions that have united our countries 
for 121 years in mutual understanding and 
cooperation. ‘This is a relatively short 
period in the history of the world, but 
nevertheless our friendly relations are as 
strong and sincere as if they had existed 
for many centuries. 

I will try to set before you a picture of 
that friendship from its inception, begin- 
ning with the time when Brazil appeared 
among the other independent nations of 
the world as their equal. 

The fortunate geographical positions of 
our two countries, their natural wealth, 
the leading situation they hold, one in 
North and one in South America, the 
similar political and social problems they 


have faced in the course of their existence, 
all have united to create the need of a 
lasting friendship as the basis of successful 
commercial interchange and mutual co- 
operation between them. 

I will do my best to give you a concise 
survey of the history of their friendship, 
pointing out the outstanding facts that 
mark its several chapters. These facts are 
so intermingled with the history of Brazil 
itself that it is impossible to place them in 
their proper perspective without referring 
to the circumstances that determined them. 
Furthermore, it would be useless to cite 
names of persons and episodes in Brazilian 
history if it were not clear who and what 
they were and how they came into being. 
So I shall make a short summary of Brazil- 
ian history with relation to the history of 
the friendship between our two countries. 

Shortly after the discovery of America 
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Pedro Alvares Cabral, a Portuguese 
navigator, set out for India with the pur- 
pose of finding the shortest and safest route 
to that country. Changing the course 
of his fleet to avoid the calms of the Gulf of 
Guinea, he sailed so far to the west that on 
May 3, 1500, he discovered Brazil. ‘Three 
days later, to the great surprise of the 
savage Indians standing on the shore, 
attracted by the strange sight of thirteen 
caravels, he disembarked on the mainland, 
taking possession of it in the name of Dom 
Manuel, King of Portugal. 

After first calling it the Island of Vera 
Cruz (because he thought he had dis- 
covered an island), and then Land of 
Santa Cruz, he finally gave it the name of 
Brazil, which is commonly explained as 
originating in the Brazil-wood in which 
the country abounded.. That wood 
produces a dye with the beautiful] color of 
a glowing coal (brasa in Portuguese). 
Some authorities, however, contend that 
the name comes from a legendary island 
in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Although the Spaniards and the French 
claimed to have visited the country before 
the Portuguese, it devolved upon Dom 
Manuel to proclaim the discovery and 
occupation of the country, since it lay well 
within the zone assigned to Portugal by 
the treaty of Tordesillas. In this treaty, 
signed in 1494, it was agreed between 
Portuga] and Spain that a meridian 370 
leagues west of the Cape Verde Islands 
should serve as a dividing line, aad that 
any land discovered to the east should be- 
long to the former, whereas the latter was 
assigned any discovery made to the west. 

Unlike some other countries of the New 
World, such as Peru and Mexico, which 
had civilizations of their own, Brazil was 
inhabited only by savage Indians. 

Being busy with the establishment of a 
great empire in the East, the Portuguese 
crown paid little attention to Cabral’s 


discovery, and so Brazil for over a quarter 
of a century was a sort of no man’s land. 
However, the great dream of India having 
crumbled, Dom John III, who ascended 
the Portuguese throne in 1521, divided 
the country into hereditary captaincies 
or fiefs, which were vast tracts of land 
extending 50 leagues along the coast and 
an indefinite distance inland. These were 
distributed among noble adventurers, who 
made the first settlements. 

Thirteen grantees took possession of 
fifteen areas, where their powers were 
practically supreme. Out of all these 
captaincies only two were really successful, 
because the grantees either abandoned the 
others or failed. The excessive decentral- 
ization of the system adopted determined 
Dom John to replace the inefficient rule 
of the grantees by a unified and central- 
ized administration under a _ governor 
general. And thus united, Brazil with- 
stood the foreign invasions to which it was 
subjected during the colonial periods and 
offered a safe shelter to the royal family 
in 1807. It was Napoleon’s invasion of 
Portugal, and his determination to elim- 
inate that country from the map of Europe, 
that caused Dom John VI (then Prince 
Regent), the Braganza family and a great 
retinue of nobles to flee to Rio de Janeiro, 
thus transferring to Brazil the seat of 
government of its own mother country. 

By advice of the Viscount of Cayrt the 
first important act of Dom John’s rule 
was the signature of a decree on January 
28, 1808, opening Brazilian ports to the 
commerce of all friendly nations and thus 
abolishing the old Portuguese commercial 
monopoly. Dom John kept on developing 
Brazil by making a number of reforms in 
the administration and creating courts, 
founding the royal printing office, the 
Academy of Science, the School of Fine 
Arts, the Botanical Garden, and _ the 
Bank of Brazil and fostering the establish- 
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ment of factories, among them the first 
gunpowder factory in Brazil. 

In a royal decree of December 16, 1815, 
Brazil was incorporated into the United 
Kingdom with Portugal and Algarves. 
But Dom John could hardly foresee that 
with the measures he adopted he was 
precipitating the independence of the 
nation. 

The general development of the country, 
the ferment of liberal ideas produced by 
the French revolution, the growing dis- 
content of the people, in view of the 
position of supremacy acquired by 
Brazil in the United Kingdom, against 
laws passed by the Cortes at Lisbon, were 
factors in speeding Brazilian independence. 

In April 1821 Dom John sailed for Por- 
tugal, where his presence was imperative, 
leaving his son Dom Pedro as regent. On 
embarking for Lisbon he foretold the sepa- 
ration of Brazil from the mother country 
and advised his son to seize the crown of 
the new country before some bold adven- 
turer anticipated him. 

In the same year the Cortes at Lisbon 
passed decrees recalling Dom Pedro, which 
led him to declare to the delegate of the 
Brazilian patriots who were demanding 
his continued presence in the country, 
‘*As it is for the good of all and the general 
happiness of the nation, tell the people 
that I shall stay.” And he remained to 
carry out his father’s advice; on September 
7, 1822, he solemnly proclaimed on the 
plain of Ipiranga, in the State of Sado 
Paulo, the Independence of Brazil. He 
assumed the title of “‘Perpetual Defender 
and Protector of Brazil’? and on Decem- 
ber 1 of the same year he was crowned 
Constitutional Emperor. ‘Thus the most 
important event in Brazilian history was 
accomplished, and Brazil was considered 
by other independent countries a new mem- 
ber of the international family of nations. 

To my mind it is preferable to say that 





PRESIDENT VARGAS OF BRAZIL 


In the administration of President Vargas a 
radical social and economic transformation has 
taken place in Brazil. 


the early relations of the United States 
with Brazil began the day the former 
declared its formal recognition of Brazilian 
independence, rather than the day when 
Thomas Sumter, Jr. was sent officially by 
President James Madison as a diplomatic 
envoy to the Portuguese Court at Rio de 
Janeiro. Some authors, however, prefer 
the date President Thomas Jefferson 
charged Henry Hill, a merchant who had 
been made consul, with the mission of 
transmitting to Dom John, at Rio de 
Janeiro, a cordial welcome to the New 
World, and expressing the desire of the 
United States to continue the friendly 
policy that had always prevailed between 
the two countries, and to establish a sys- 
tem of commercial interchange between 
them. But let us fix the date for the begin- 
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ning of a cordial relationship between our 
two countries as the year 1824, when 
President Monroe was the first to recog- 
nize the independence of the new empire. 

If we delve deeper into the story of over 
a century of friendship between Brazil 
and the United States we shall undoubt- 
edly find that the Monroe Doctrine was 
the seed from which that friendship sprang, 
and that it was the honest policy preached 
by President Monroe that has always in- 
spired the relations between the two largest 
nations of the New World. 

After declaring independence, Brazil 
feared reprisals from Portugal, and since 
Emperor Pedro I was impressed by the 
idea of political cooperation he suggested 
through the Brazilian Chargé d’Affaires 
in Washington that a concert of American 
powers should be created to maintain their 
independence and set up a permanent 
defensive and offensive alliance against 
European intervention. Monroe, how- 
ever, declined to accept this idea, and 
Adams declared that such alliance was 
unnecessary, since a prospective peace 
treaty was to be signed between Portugal 
and Brazil. 

During the war to keep the Cisplatine 
province (the present Republic of Uru- 
guay) within the boundaries of Brazil, 
our relations almost suffered a collapse 
because of the conduct of the American 
envoy, Mr. C. Raguet, towards the Emperor 
and his government. But as soon as he 
was relieved of his duties and Mr. William 
Tudor, American Consul at Lima, was 
named Chargé d’Affaires in Rio, relations 
were once more placed on a satisfactory 
basis. 

This appointment gave excellent results 
in every way, and the American Chargé 
was more successful than the representa- 
tives of either Great Britain or France, 
which were supposed to have greater 
prestige at the Brazilian court. Mr. 


Tudor gave innumerable proofs of diplo- 
matic tact and good judgment in the 
many important cases that came up for 
his consideration. In view of the ever- 
increasing commerce between the two 
countries, he negotiated a treaty of com- 
merce and navigation, concluded on 
December 12, 1828, with the main purpose 
of removing the advantages enjoyed by 
British and French goods over those from 
the United States. The treaty provided 
for the entry into Brazil of American 
goods under the same conditions as those 
granted the most favored nation, Portugal] 
excepted. The clauses dealing with com- 
merce and navigation expired twelve 
years Jater, but those regarding peace and 
friendship are stil in force. 

The Emperor greatly appreciated the 
satisfactory work done by Mr. Tudor and 
during a special audience granted him 
declared that he had the highest respect 
for the United States and the most sincere 
desire to cultivate and forever maintain 
the most friendly relations with his country 
and that the United States might be as- 
sured that such were his real feelings and 
such would be his conduct. 

But the Emperor, who had begun his 
reign under brilliant auspices, was soon 
engaged in several political struggles, the 
most important being the effort to combat 
a republican agitation by what was called 
the Confederation of the Equator, which 
broke out in the northern part of the 
country. 

The disastrous outcome of the war over 
the Cisplatine province, resulting in its 
independence and separation from the 
Empire; Dom Pedro’s constant efforts to 
protect his daughter’s right to the throne 
of Portugal against his brother Dom 
Miguel, who had usurped the Portuguese 
crown; his scandalous relations with the 
beautiful Marchioness of Santos, which 
had made him a target of the most acri- 
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monious attacks from within and without 
government circles; and more than any- 
thing else his struggles against constitu- 
tional government and the increasing 
opposition of the Chamber, which he 
finally dissolved, forced him to abdicate 
formally on April 7, 1831, in favor of his 
five-year-old son, Dom Pedro de Alcan- 
tara, who was placed under the guardian- 
ship of José Bonifacio, one of the greatest 
statesmen in Brazilian history, with whom 
Dom Pedro I had disagreed in his political 
quarrels. 

A triple regency was at first organized. 
The one-man permanent regency that 
succeeded it governed the country with 
success, although this was one of the 
most turbulent periods in Brazilian history. 
Finally, on July 23, 1840, both houses of 
Congress unanimously decided to declare 
the majority of the young Emperor, then 
fifteen and a half years old, and Dom 
Pedro II entered upon his imperial func- 
tions, which he exercised in an enlight- 
ened manner for almost a half century. 

The relations between the United States 
and Brazil continued to be exceedingly 
cordial all through this period, and none 
of the slight incidents that occurred were 
serious enough to jeopardize their friendly 
relations. 

In 1844, President Tyler in his annual 
message gave evidence of the existing 
policy of harmony with Brazil by saying 
that “‘the commercial intercourse between 
that growing Empire and the United 
States is becoming daily of greater impor- 
tance to both, and it is to the interest of 
both that the firmest relations of amity and 
good will should continue to be cultivated 
between them.” 

During the Civil War in the United 
States, Brazil had the opportunity of 
giving several proofs of a friendly disposi- 
tion toward the Union government. The 
first was when the Brazilian government 


clarified its attitude toward that rebellion 
by announcing its neutrality on August 1, 
1861. It will be, however, enough to 
recall the cases of the Confederate cruisers 
Alabama, Florida, and Georgia. The Em- 
peror’s government apologized to the 
American Minister, relative to the supply- 
ing of coal and provisions to these ships at 
the ports of Pernambuco and Baia, and 
furthermore gave assurances that the 
Emperor was firmly resolved to maintain 
Brazilian neutrality. 

On the other hand, on the occasion of 
the violation of Brazilian neutrality by the 
U.S.S. Wachusett, the Union Government 
accepted the protest made by the Brazilian 
Government and granted all the claims 
presented. 

A very interesting fact that should be 
recalled here is that in the 4 or 5 
years subsequent to the close of the Civil 
War, the United States witnessed an 
emigration of thousands of southerners to 
Latin America. Of these some three or 
four thousand established their homes in 
Brazil, in the States of Sao Paulo, Espirito 
Santo and Minas Gerais, where their 
descendants are still Jiving and contrib- 
uting to the progress of the country. 

The event of the 1860’s that gave most 
satisfaction to the United States was 
undoubtedly the opening of the Amazon, 
Sao Francisco, and other Brazilian rivers 
to world comnferce, a step which the 
northern republic had long desired and 
in which it played an important role. 

The visit of the Emperor and the Em- 
press to the United States on the occasion 
of the Centennial Exposition in 1876 may 
be looked upon as another evidence of the 
ever-increasing esteem and confidence that 
were then uniting the northern republic 
and the southern empire. The warm 
reception to the royal guests and their 
popularity were reflected in two important 
events: the Emperor’s election to member- 
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ship in the American Geographical Society 
and the fact that it was the magnanimous 
Dom Pedro who singled out at the Exposi- 
tion the exhibit of Alexander Graham 
Bell’s new invention, the telephone. ‘This 
offered the promoters of the invention an 
occasion for wide publicity. 

In 1888 Dom Pedro was in Europe trying 
to regain his health, when Princess Isabel, 
acting as regent, signed a decree abolishing 
slavery. He was back in August, but 
during recent years the republican move- 
ment had gained impetus and the abolition 
of slavery hastened its advent, because 
most of the great Jandowners who had lost 
their slaves were experiencing a great man- 
power shortage on their farms. Republi- 
can propaganda began to bear fruit, and 
a growing sentiment in favor of a republic 
was everywhere manifest, gaining recruits 
rapidly. Availing himself of a military 





question, caused by a disagreement be- 
tween the higher officers of the imperial 
army and His Majesty’s government, 
because of Dom Pedro’s insistence that 
they stay out of politics, Marshal Deodoro 
da Fonseca effected the peaceful procla- 
mation of the republic on November 15, 
1889. Dom Pedro formally abdicated 
and two days Jater with all his family was 
banished to Europe, where he died in 1891. 

In the reign of Dom Pedro II other 
evidences of continued friendliness be- 
tween our two countries were given. 
Among these were imperial decrees allow- 
ing the construction by the American 
firm of Bright and Company of submarine 
telegraph cables connecting Rio de Janeiro 
with northern Brazilian cities and with 
Argentina; granting subsidies to two 
American steamship companies, one given 
to W. R. Garrison and Company, of New 


THE SANTOS DUMONT AIRPORT 


The military operations of the United States in Africa depended to a considerable degree on the vast as- 
sistance rendered by Brazil through its airports and other facilities. 
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York, for the establishment of a line 
between Rio de Janeiro and Para, and 
another to the Roach Line for the creation 
of a line of steamships carrying mail 
between the Brazilian capital and New 
York; putting into effect the trade-mark 
convention between the two countries; 
granting permission ‘for a scientific ex- 
pedition under Professor Starr, of Michigan 
University, to the Amazon river; and 
settling the most important claims of 
American citizens in Brazil. And it was 
with the same friendly disposition that 
the Brazilian government accepted the 
invitation of the United States to send 
delegates to represent it at the first Pan 
American Conference, held at Washing- 
ton in 1889-90. 

The establishment of a republican gov- 
ernment having been effected under the 
eminent military figure of Marshal Deo- 
doro da Fonseca, soon afterwards a na- 
tional assembly was summoned which in 
1891 adopted a new constitution modeled 
very closely on that of the United States; 
and in accordance with one of its provi- 
sions Marshal Fonseca was chosen Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 

The United States, as was expected, 
looked with favor upon the adoption by 
our country of a republican constitution, 
and on February 19, 1890, the Senate 
and House of Representatives passed a 
joint resolution congratulating the Bra- 
zilian people on its choice of this form of 
government. One of the first acts of the 
Brazilian Congress was the passage of a 
resolution wherein were expressed the 
best wishes of Brazil to her sister Republic. 
In the meantime instructions were for- 
warded to the American Minister in Rio 
regarding the recognition of the new Gov- 
ernment. In the summer of 1890 an 
American squadron cast anchor in Rio de 
Janeiro harbor on a friendly visit; and 
Brazil immediately reciprocated by send- 


ing a naval force to the United States. 

As a result of the difficulties produced by 
the arbitrary methods employed by Mar- 
shal Deodoro da Fonseca as head of the 
Government, he forcibly dissolved Con- 
gress. Later he felt constrained to resign 
in favor of the vice president, Floriano 
Peixoto. 

Peixoto governed only a short time, but 
long enough to cope with two revolutions: 
the Federalist revolution and a revolt of 
the navy in Rio de Janeiro harbor. The 
latter quickly developed into almost a 
civil war, and on October 24, 1893, the 
question of the recognition of the insur- 
gents as belligerents was brought to the 
consideration of the American Govern- 
ment through its Legation in the Brazilian 
capital. On that day Admiral Custédio 
José de Mello, head of the seditious move- 
ment, informed the American Minister, 
Thomas 8. Thompson, that ten days be- 
fore a provisional government had been 
established at Desterro, and requested 
him to further the recognition by the 
United States of the insurgents as bellig- 
erents. The Cleveland government, how- 
ever, replied ‘“‘that recognition by the 
United States of the insurgents as bellig- 
erents would be an unfriendly act toward 
Brazil and a gratuitous demonstration of 
moral support to the rebellion, the in- 
surgents having not, apparently, up to 
date established and maintained a political 
organization which would justify such 
recognition on the part of the United 
States.’ Simultaneously the American 
Minister received instructions to remain 
a spectator, in order to preserve the good 
terms existing with the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. Peixoto firmly resisted the revolt, 
earning the title of ‘Iron Marshal,” and 
the insurgents finally realized that their 
cause was lost and further resistance would 


be useless. 
It was President Cleveland who was 
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arbiter in the Brazilian-Argentine bound- 
ary controversy in the Misiones region, 
and in 1895 he rendered a decision favor- 
ing the Brazilian claim. His award made 
him very popular among Brazilians and 
dear to them, and served to stimulate still 
more the true esteem that binds the two 
great republics of North and South Amer- 
ica. The Brazilian Congress, wishing to 
pay a special tribute to Cleveland, be- 
stowed upon him a gold and platinum 
medal. 

On November 15, 1894, Dr. Prudente 
de Morais became president. He reestab- 
lished peace by granting full amnesty to 
the majority of those who had revolted in 
the Peixoto administration. The neutral 
attitude maintained by the United States 
served to stimulate in Brazil the most 
cordial sentiments of friendliness and 
understanding towards her great sister 
republic, and on the very day of his 
inauguration, Dr. Morais laid in Rio de 
Janeiro the cornerstone of a monument in 
honor of James Monroe and the doctrine 
that bears the name of that illustrious 
American statesman. 

The next three presidents of Brazil were 
also civilians: Dr. Rodrigues Alves, in 
whose administration Baron Rio Branco 
acted as Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
did much to raise Brazilian prestige 
throughout the world by peaceably settling 
many boundary disputes; Dr. Afonso 
Pena; and Dr. Nilo Peganha, during whose 
term of office Brazilian foreign policy 
continued to be handled by the great 
statesman Baron Rio Branco. 

It must be remembered that Brazil main- 
tained a friendly neutrality during the 
Spanish-American War. The McKinley 
government declined the friendly and 
spontaneous offer of many Brazilian citi- 
zens to serve in the United States Army 
and Navy. 

On the occasion of the Pan American 


Exposition, held at Buffalo in 1901, Brazil 
appointed a distinguished commission to 
represent it. 

In 1904 the Brazilian Government con- 
structed a beautiful palace for its exhibit 
at the St. Louis Exposition. Later all the 
marble and granite used in its construc- 
tion was shipped back to Rio de Janeiro, 
where it was reerected as an international 
conference palace, which any visitor to the 
capital of Brazil can still behold. In 1906 
that building was the scene of the Third 
International Conference of American 
States, which the great American jurist, 
Elihu Root, Secretary of State, attended 
as head of the American delegation. At 
the close of the conference, Baron Rio 
Branco, who was then the Brazilian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, announced 
that henceforth the edifice would be called 
the Monroe Palace, in memory of James 
Monroe, and it has kept that name to this 
day. It is now used for the offices of the 
Minister of Justice and other high officials 
of that department. 

The visit of Secretary Root to Rio de 
Janeiro not only served to strengthen the 
cordial friendship between Brazil and the 
United States, since it was the first purely 
official visit of an American Secretary of 
State abroad, but also had very successful 
results in connection with commercial 
relations. ‘Tariff reductions and a prefer- 
ential treatment were agreed upon be- 
tween the countries. 

In 1905, a year before Secretary Root’s 
visit, the two nations, desiring to give each 
other additional evidence of friendship, 
raised their respective legations to the 
rank of Embassies. 

The presidential campaign of 1910 was 
fought between Marshal Hermes da 
Fonseca and Dr. Ruy Barbosa, the great- 
est Brazilian lawyer and publicist, but 
the election was won by the former. 

About this time the question of the val- 
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orization of coffee caused a slight difficulty 
between the United States and Brazil, 
and in order to settle the matter the Ameri- 
can Government extended an invitation 
to Dr. Lauro Muller, the Brazilian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs in 1913, to recipro- 
cate the visit made seven years earlier by 
Secretary Root. He accepted the invi- 
tation and the reception accorded him in 
the United States was enthusiastic. Re- 
maining here for more than a month, 
visiting and traveling from east to west, 
he assisted in forging a new link in the 
chain of cordiality. ae 

In the administration of Dr. Wenceslau 
Braz, a civilian who had served as vice 
president with Hermes da Fonseca and 
succeeded him, Brazil took part in World 
War I on the side of the Allies. 

From the outset of the war the sympa- 
thies of the majority of the Brazilian 
people were on the side of the Allies. Not 
long after the outbreak of the war the 
Brazilian Chamber of Deputies passed a 
resolution recording its opposition to the 
violation by Germany of treaties and 
established principles of international law. 
Later, when German submarine warfare 
became a real menace to the Brazilian 
merchant marine and the entry of the 
United States into the war became in- 
evitable, the Brazilian government did not 
hesitate to end its neutrality, as a mark 
of continental solidarity and friendship 
with the great northern republic. In a 
speech on May 22, 1917, President Braz, 
urging Congress to terminate Brazilian 
neutrality, pointed out that “‘the Brazilian 
nation, through its legislative body, can 
without warlike intentions, but with de- 
termination, adopt the attitude that one of 
the belligerents, the United States, forms 
an integral part of the American continent, 
and to this belligerent we are bound by a 
traditional friendship and by a similarity 
- of political opinion in the defense of the 


vital interests of America and the princi- 
ples accepted by international law.” 

On June 1 of that year Brazil annulled 
its neutrality decree, and in announcing 
the fact in a circular note to foreign rep- 
resentatives in Rio, the Brazilian Govern- 
ment set forth its reasons, saying: “‘Brazil 
could not remain indifferent when the 
United States was drawn into the struggle 
without any interest therein but in the 
name alone of respect for international 
law and when Germany extended in- 
discriminately to ourselves and other 
neutrals the most violent acts of war.” 
Finally Brazil followed the United States 
into war on October 26, 1917, when 
a resolution recognizing the state of war 
between Brazil and Germany was passed 
unanimously by the Senate. Thus the 
two countries stood shoulder to shoulder 
in a struggle for the same ideals of liberty, 
decency, and self-respect. 

Another important evidence of Brazil’s 
friendliness towards the United States 
originated in the presidency of Dr. Arthur 
Bernardes. On November 6, 1922, an 
arrangement was concluded between the 
two nations for sending an American naval 
mission for four years to reorganize the 
Brazilian Navy. The contract of this 
mission has been renewed for similar 
periods ever since. 

The outstanding event in the presidency 
of Dr. Washington Luis Pereira e Souza was 
the visit of President-elect Herbert Hoover 
to Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, in 1928. 
The warm and enthusiastic reception given 
by the Brazilian people to such a distin- 
guished guest served as a stimulus to the 
esteem between our countries. The visit 
was depicted by a very well-known Bra- 
zilian artist and diplomat, Navarro da 
Costa, on a canvas which is to be seen at 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Rio de 
Janeiro and which heightened the reputa- 
tion of the artist. 
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In the year 1930 a revolution brought 
Dr. Getulio Vargas to the helm of the 
government, and the United States was 
one of the first countries to recognize the 
new government. 

President Vargas, who has been govern- 
ing the country for 13 years, during which 
a radical economic and social transfor- 
mation has taken place in Brazil, has given 
and is still giving his best efforts to main- 
taining and strengthening the country’s 
international policy, within the framework 
of realistic principles and in conformity 
with the principles of Pan Americanism. 

This was the policy followed by the 
statesmen of the empire and continued 
during the republic by Baron Rio Branco, 
Joaquim Nabuco, and our present Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Oswaldo Aranha. 

The development of Pan Americanism, 
harmonious relations with the United 
States, President Roosevelt’s Good Neigh- 
bor Policy, which has brought about a 
new era in the relations with South Ameri- 
can nations, particularly with Brazil—all 
have had a very stimulating effect on the 
Brazilian people. 

In the year 1936, President Roosevelt 
paid a visit to South America and spent 
some time in Rio de Janeiro as an official 
guest of the Brazilian Government. ‘There 
he had a most enthusiastic reception both 
from the people and from the authorities. 
Thanks to the Roosevelt administration 
more than to any other in the past, greater 
and more effective attention has been paid 
to the friendly relations between our two 
countries, thus favoring a better under- 
standing and conducing to an _ ever- 
expanding commercial interchange. 

In January 1939, Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, 
the present Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who had been Brazilian Ambassador at 
Washington from 1934 to 1938, paid a 
visit to the United States at the invitation 
of President Roosevelt, and while here he 


had the opportunity of discussing and 
settling many important questions of mu- 
tual interest to both countries. 

Besides the agreements reached as a 
result of our Foreign Minister’s visit to 
Washington, agreements which opened new 
avenues to Brazilian economic activity, 
many other important studies have been 
undertaken and their conclusions put into 
effect. Among these was the all-important 
matter of a Brazilian iron and steel plant to 
make products needed in heavy industry. 
For this a loan of many million dollars was 
extended by the Export-Import Bank, 
which has also allowed large credits for com- 
mercial operations with Brazil. These are 
expected to help solve numerous funda- 
mental problems in our national economy. 

In the relationship between Brazil and 
the United States, another important 
factor must be mentioned. This is the 
exchange of visits of military missions. As 
soon as Minister Oswaldo Aranha returned 
home, General Marshall paid a visit to 
Brazil, which was reciprocated by General 
Goes Monteiro, accompanied by several 
officers of the Brazilian Army. Then in 
1941 Vice-Admiral Castro e Silva, who was 
Chief of Staff of the Brazilian Navy, was 
invited by the Government of the United 
States to visit this country. 

Besides the invitations already men- 
tioned, others have been addressed to 
Brazilian newspapermen, scientists, and 
government officials, and many scholar- 
ships have been granted to Brazilian 
students in various fields. We must point 
out also that the visit to Brazil of Mr. 
Nelson Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, was important from the 
point of view of both economic and cul- 
tural relations between our peoples. 

Of outstanding significance was the 
visit to Rio de Janeiro last year of the 
Honorable Frank Knox, the United States 
Secretary of the Navy. It had for its pur- 
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A CARGO OF MANGANESE 


Brazil is contributing to the cause of the United Nations by supplying large quantities of strategic materials, 
such as manganese, iron, rutile, mica, rubber, and vegetable oils. 


pose the promotion of closer collaboration 
among the different branches of our 
military forces in the defense of this hemis- 
phere. 

For, in August 1942, the United States 
of Brazil and the United States of America 
once again became allies in a world-wide 
war. For the second time in 25 years 
we find ourselves united and fighting for 
the same ideal—that of achieving a 
better world—the world of tomorrow; and 
Brazil is proud to align all its forces on the 
side of its sister nation of North America, 


in a most eloquent proof of loyalty and 
unfailing friendship. 

The traditional bonds that have always 
united the two countries have at present 
attained a new importance and a deeper 
significance that must be clearly under- 
stood. 

We must realize now more than ever 
that the opportunity has arrived to show 
a mutual and more effective cooperation, 
because we have similar aspirations and 
the same ideals, and because we feel that 
your country and ours are complementary 
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to each other in this hemisphere. With 
our different basic economies we can give 
an impressive proof of strength by acting 
as good friends as well as good traders. 

Brazil is no longer a country whose name 
is associated solely with coffee, rubber, 
rare woods, parrots, orchids, tropical 
fruits, and other exotic commodities. She 
is devoting her abilities to encouraging 
her current transformation from a purely 
agricultural nation to an industrial one. 
And the time has come for her good and 
powerful friend, the United States, to 
assist her in the accomplishment of that 
necessary task, even if for no other reason 
than that of reaping economic benefits of 
mutual and immediate advantage in this 
war. It should be recalled that some steps 
have already been taken to that end; an 
American technical mission, headed by 
the distinguished American engineer Mor- 
ris L. Cooke, was sent to Brazil to under- 
take the study of and give advice about 
the much-needed industrial development 
of my country. 

Moreover, Senhor Joao Alberto Lins 
de Barros, the Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization of Brazil, visited the United 
States with the purpose of securing the 
necessary equipment and machinery to 
expedite the execution of various plans 
for the common war effort. 

So I can assume in conclusion that the 
relationship between Brazil and the United 
States is once again being consecrated to 
the loyal and practical Good Neighbor 
Policy. 


From a diplomatic standpoint as well as 
in the commercial field, both countries 
are making every effort thoroughly to 
understand each other, with the purpose 
of realizing a vast plan of economic 
development. 

All the provisions agreed upon, all the 
measures heretofore taken by the two 
largest countries of this hemisphere, show 
well this new spirit of Pan American co- 
operation, born of the necessity of having 
us all politically and economically united, 
to face the situation created by the war. 
In this way we shall not only attain 
victory but assist in preparing a post-war 
period in which there will be prosperity, 
peace, and safety in our continent. 

This policy of mutual assistance between 
Brazil and the United States has given 
another more recent proof of its vitality. 
This consists in economic agreements with 
regard to coffee, vegetable oils, cacao, 
rubber, and various minerals. We have 
a firm determination to supply this coun- 
try with as many raw materials as we can, 
in order to destroy the common enemy 
in the nearest possible future. 

And so I come to the end of this dis- 
cussion. I shall be happy if I have suc- 
ceeded in giving you a general idea of the 
facts that have cemented the fraternity 
that has always prevailed in the relation- 
ship between Brazil and this great de- 
mocracy of yours, and that has never been 
surpassed in cordiality by the relations 
between the United States and any of the 
other countries in the Western Hemisphere. 


Ministers and Directors of Education 
of the American Republics 


First Conference, Panama, 1943 


AT the invitation of the Government of 
Panama the First Conference of the Minis- 
ters and Directors of Education of the 
American Republics met in the city of 
Panama from September 27 to October 
4, 1943. The Conference was officially 
inaugurated by His Excellency Don Ricar- 
do Adolfo de la Guardia, President of 
Panama. In his address on that occasion 
he warmly welcomed the assembled dele- 
gates and stressed the fact that in the 
midst of a world at war, “representatives 
of America are meeting to discuss and 
frame the labors of peace—the very highest 
of such labors, those which concern edu- 
cation and culture.’ ‘‘Peace,” the Presi- 
dent continued, ‘‘which is the foundation 
stone of progress, rests upon education, 
because wherever the principles that give 
life to democratic tolerance prevail, free 
examination, thoughtful analysis, and deco- 
rous debate take the place of arguments 
expressed in force.” 

The Minister of Education of Panama, 
Victor F. Goytia, was elected chairman 
of the Conference. At the first plenary 
session on September 28 he, as well as the 
chairmen of the various delegations, 
spoke in praise of the aims of the Confer- 
ence and expressed determination to work 
vigorously to coordinate and strengthen 
educational and cultural cooperation 
among the nations of the Continent. 
Dr. Pedro de Alba, Assistant Director of 
the Pan American Union and that insti- 
tution’s official representative at the Con- 
ference, also addressed the delegates, 


delivering to them messages of congratu- 
lation and good wishes for the success of 
their work from the Vice President and 
the Secretary of State of the United States 
and from the Director General of the Pan 
American Union. 

Five committees were formed to deal 
with the following topics: the Philosophy 
and ‘Technique of Education; Promotion 
of Closer Cultural Relations in the 
Hemisphere; the Coordination of Ameri- 
can Educational Systems; Cooperation; 
and Projects. The program of the Con- 
ference, as published in the BuLLETIn, 
November 1943, p. 639, was divided among 
these committees and the delegations had 
ample opportunity to discuss their prob- 
lems, express their views, and study the 
proposals submitted for 
sideration. 

One of the principal subjects before the 
Conference was the establishment of the 
Inter-American University. The idea of 
founding such an institution dates back 
many years. In 1749, when the Univer- 
sity of San Javier opened its doors at 
Panama, some educators already en- 
visioned the possibility of establishing an 
inter-American university there. Through 
the years the idea continued to occupy the 
attention of governments and educators 
of the Americas and finally it began to 
assume concrete form in resolutions ap- 
proved by both the Third and the Eighth 
American Scientific Congresses (1905 and 
1940), which recommended the Univer- 
sity’s establishment in Panama. On 
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various con- 
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March 3, 1943, the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union approved a 
resolution recording its appreciation of 
steps taken by the Government of Panama 
toward the formation of the University, 
assuring the earnest cooperation of the 
Pan American Union in furthering the 
enterprise, and urging the Governments 
members of the Union to cooperate in 
such manner as they might deem ap- 
propriate to bring about the success of 
this educational undertaking. 

Delegates to the First Conference of 
Ministers and Directors of Education, 
after discussing and exchanging views on 
the project, signed a ten-year convention 
for the organization of the Inter-American 
University. This convention, which is 
subject to ratification by the American 
Governments, provides that the Govern- 
ment of Panama will give the land for the 
construction of buildings and will make 
available the National Museum, libraries, 





laboratories, and other facilities of the 
present National University of Panama; 
that the American Governments will con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the Univer- 
sity; that the University will grant scholar- 
ships to students of each republic in 
proportion to the contribution of each 
country to the institution’s support; and 
that the University will be entirely tax-free. 
The convention also provides for the crea- 
tion of a fund for special courses in which 
the various countries may be particularly 
interested and it suggests that governments 
of signatory countries take steps with 
relation to existing institutions and offices 
to avoid possible interference and to 
establish coordination with the work of 
the Inter-American University. 

The charter of the new University as 
approved by the Conference defines the 
Inter-American University as “‘a communi- 
ty of culture at the service of the American 
nations” that will work to sustain the 


FIRST CONFERENCE OF MINISTERS AND DIRECTORS OF EDUCATION 
OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


The President of Panama, Don Ricardo Adolfo de la Guardia, delivered the inaugural address of the 
Conference on September 27, 1943. 
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‘principles of democracy and of the free- 
dom of teaching and research.” The 
charter further provides that the University 
will offer under-graduate, graduate, and 
post-graduate courses, extension courses, 
and seasonal courses especially for groups 
of students from the various American 
countries. At the outset the University 
will consist of six Institutes, to develop 
teaching, research, and scientific study 
in their respective fields as applicable to 
the American Continent. These will be 
the Institutes of Public Health American 
Anthropology and History, Comparative 
Legislation and International Law, Social 
and Economic Research, Folklore Re- 
search, and Sciences. Another feature 
will be two- or three-month courses to be 
given each year in different countries, 
which will be selected periodically by lot. 
The University will have an Administra- 
tive Board composed of the Chiefs of Dip- 
lomatic Missions accredited to Panama, 
with the Minister of Education of Panama 
as Chairman. The Board, which will act 
as the connecting link between the Uni- 
versity and the American Governments, 
will be authorized to elect the Rector, to 
approve annual budgets, to pass upon ad- 
ministrative, academic, and cultural plans 
and regulations, and generally to supervise 
the functioning of the University. The 
academic work will be under direct charge 


of a Council composed of the Rector and 
the Deans of the various schools or insti- 
tutes. In formulating the charter, the 
Conference recorded its full recognition 
and support of all measures so far taken 
by the Government of Panama for the 
creation of this inter-American educa- 
tional institution. 

The Conference passed a total of more 
than fifty recommendations and resolu- 
tions. These covered a wide range of 
subjects of prime interest to educators 
throughout the Americas, such as the use 
of radio broadcasting in education; mini- 
mum rights of teachers; the compulsory 
teaching of American history in the schools 
of the continent; wider studies of Ameri- 
can folklore, music, and art in primary, 
secondary, and higher schools; broader 
programs of education for the Indian 
populations of the various countries; in- 
dustrial and technical schools and adult 
education; the raising of the standards of 
education and a general extension of edu- 
cational facilities throughout the conti- 
nent; adherence of educational programs 
to the democratic ideals of America; the 
preparation of a glossary of technical and 
scientific words used in the Americas; 
the preparation of an American gazetteer 
and of maps for the teaching of the geo- 
graphy of America, and interchange of 
the latter among the various countries. 





“CHINA POBLANA” 


This miniature china poblana in her bespangled green, white, and red dress stands amid an array of 
shining pottery. 


Luis Hidalgo’s Wax Figures 


For the traveler in Mexico City, a visit to 
Luis Hidalgo’s permanent exhibition of 
hand-sculptured wax figures is a “must.” 
One need not be an artist or art connois- 
seur to fall under their spell. 

Hidalgo, whose family for seven genera- 
tions has worked in wax in Spain and in 
Mexico, is a master in the art of wax por- 
His work abounds in humor, 
originality, and satire, and his caricatures 
are everywhere acclaimed as masterpieces 
of wit and execution. In fashioning his 
vibrant lifelike little figures, he uses no 
mould; each one is painstakingly carved by 
his own deft fingers from blocks of wax and 
completed with bits of cloth, hair, glass, 
straw, and what not. 
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traiture. 


The people of Mexico are a favorite 
subject of this brilliant young artist. He 
has formed their likenesses in wax again 
and again, choosing his models from every 
walk of life—the elegant charro and the 
humble street vender, the swashbuckling 
revolutionist and the blind beggar, the 
fantastically garbed Indian dancer and the 
sober regular army soldier, the beautiful 
young flower girl of Xochimilco and the 
shawl-clad woman at prayer. 

A few of Hidalgo’s wax sculptures are 
pictured on these pages of the BULLETIN. 
It is indeed regrettable that the rich 
colors, which gleam softly or shine riot- 
ously according to the subject, cannot be 
here reproduced. 





“EL BANO DE LA NOVIA”, “DANZANTE DE LA PLUMA”, AND “AMOR CHARRO” 


Colors have run riot in the festive costumes of these figures. And only the hand of a consummate 
craftsman could have endowed them with such a feeling of motion. 








Photographs of Hidalgo’s sculptures 
by courtesy of the Travel Division, 
Pan American Union. 


“CANOA CON FLO- 

RES” AND “INDIO 

DE LERMA CON 
MUNECOS” 


At Xochimilco smiling 
young Indian girls like this 
one paddle their flower- 
laden canoes through the 
canals, offering their mul- 
ti-colored bouquets to visi- 
tors. The toy vender with 
his pack of dolls made of 
tule fiber is a familiar 
figure lifted straight from 
the streets of Mexico. 
These popular little dolls, 
so the story goes, represent 
Pancho Villa astride his 
horse. 





“TLACHIQUERO”, “INDIA CON FLORES”, AND “LA INDIA ORANDO” 


The bronzed ¢lachiquero is syphoning juice for pulque from the giant blue-green maguey leaves. The 
gay skirt and bright cargo of the flower girl and the somber colors of the kneeling figure skillfully portray 
two different types and moods. 
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The Americas and the War 


To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures dealing 
with the war and its effects taken by the 
American Republics since the United 
States was attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, a continuing list is being 
compiled of laws, decrees, acts, orders, 
and resolutions published in official ga- 


zettes or noted 


in other publications 


received at the Pan American Union. 
While it is attempted to make each 
monthly installment of the compilation 
as complete as possible, it is inevitable 
that some measures should be omitted, 
because of uncertain mails, the delay in 
receiving recent issues of official papers, 
and other difficulties. 


When a reference stands by itself in 
parentheses, it is the official source for an 
item for which an unofficial source was 
previously given. In order to preserve 
the numbering of the measures mentioned 
in the preceding issues, items listed in 
this number whose dates fall between 
those of measures already published are 
inserted with letters following the number 
(ere; Da). 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diario Oficial; Chile, 
Diaro Oficial; Colombia, Diario Ofietal; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
E] Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Registro 


Severances of Diplomatic Relations, Declarations of War, and Adherences to the Joint Declaration by the United Nations 


poses ear er 
Chile 


Cuba 


EL artie eh nat SA7. 


Mexico 


Panama 


LEPON GIO San Sey ta 
United States.... 
WhusuayPeereioce 
Venezuela 








SEVERANCES OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS DECLARATIONS OF WAR Adherence 
EG Fas eT Sten oO DWNT ES vad to the Joint 
Bulgaria | Bulgaria roca 
rermal us Vichy rerman < 
and Tialy | Japan | Hungary | yrange | anditaly | Japan | Hungary | the United 
12842242 aver reat operalisestelo alanis 4—7-43 4—/43\ op eee 4-27-43 
1-28-42) 1-28-42 (Doe eee as |. 8=22—-420 wires 4 See 2-6-43 
1-20-43] 1—20-—43 5-18-43] -5=—18—43).... 2... |e ee so oll eee eee 
12—19—41| 12-8-41).......... 11—26—42) 11-27-43)... 2h i. a5 sl. 3 6 eel ee 
sta) reeeeeige med (Re rene At II Nhone Recokesercuca ac all mud aye o cworeus 12-11-41) 12-8—41|........| 1242 
Pesta CENT. ll Se ae Picstel aa Re hey 11-9-42| 12-11-41] 12-9-41]........] 1-11-42 
PERE scons PS terapaes fiesta | apes tence are [ane na 12-11-41} 12-8-41])........] 1-1-42 
1-29-42] 1-29-42).......... 11=26=42)..0. 8 loi) nore bathe eee eee 
BEN au che earl eRe wala ey clear eines bye alarm 11-16-42) 12-12-41) 12-—8-41]........] 1-1—42 
ee car cr rll | SMI Es UM te ee eb 11-12-42) 12-11-41} 12-8-41]........] 1-14-42 
Priel rosu tuSin| | sec eke cue bee aaa PoP 11-10-42] 12-12-41} 12-8-—41|12—24-41| 1-1—42 
SP 0 ee Pyar een Go| Se ie te 11-13-42} 12-12-41} 12-8-41]........| 1-1-42 
12-11-41| 12—8—41) B-12-20-41| 11-10-42} 5-22-42) 5~-22-42|........ 6-14-42 
H-12-19-41 
R-12-23-41 
SSN Posed ee eat te eee ucsteawe te ah cae 11-13-42) 12-11-41] 12-8-—41/12-19-41) 1-1-42 
Ber cathe 8.0 aM OO IPO ee 11-13-42} 12-12-41] 12—-7-41]........| 1-1-42 
1-28-42) eB S42 ee cielo G2 Bllecae esepecs me wills aged ss Soel| a eeraee bet (els Ar rr 
1—24—42| 1-24-42).......... 1—26—43) . oo ules ce be ore alee eee a eee 
EAS eS Oe el | cr Nie Cae R RRR RO eG (2) 12-11-41} 12-8-41| 6-5-42)} 1-1-42 
1-25-42] 1-25-42).......... bai ae oe | ee a PERM ois | Ped co oc 
sila Aa Pals Ga T1=26=42)...0 oo ln ae ae el ee ee 

















1 Rumania severed diplomatic relations with Brazil on March 6, 1942. 


2 The Vichy Government severed diplomatic relations with the United States on November 8, 1942. 
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(The Department of State Bulletin, April 18, 1942.) 


(The Department of 
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Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro América; 
Haiti, Le Monteur; Honduras, La Gaceta; 
Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, La Gaceta; 
Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Paraguay, Gaceta 
Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; Uruguay, Diario 
Oficial; and Venezuela, Gaceta Oficial. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 


number of the BULLETIN, and omissions 
will be supplied as information is received 
from official or other sources. Cooperation 
to this end will be appreciated. When 
notice of a measure has been taken from 
an unofficial account, the official source 
will be given as soon as it is available. 


PART XXII 


ARGENTINA 


55,. February 6, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
142,366, approving agreements between the 
Ministry of Agriculture and various firms regard- 
ing prices of expropriated burlap. (Boletin 
Oficial, June 17, 1943.) 

57,. February 16, 1943. Joint Resolution, Min- 
istries of the Treasury and Agriculture, in accord- 
ance with powers conferred on them by Presi- 
dential Decree No. 116,000 of March 20, 1942 
(see Argentina 116), ButteTIn, December 1942), 
regulating the use of carbolic acid. (Revista de la 
Liga de Defensa Comercial, Buenos Aires, April 15, 
1943.) 

63,. March 2, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
144,024, authorizing the use cf automobiles be- 
longing to officials and employees of the Ministry 
of Agriculture for official business. (Boletin Oficial, 
June 21, 1943.) 

69a. May 7, 1943. Resolution No. 42,916, Min- 
istry of Agriculture, naming a commission to 
supervise distribution of X-ray film. (Boletin 
Oficial, June 21, 1943.) 

74,, May 18, 1943. Resolution No. 43,458, 
Ministry of Agriculture, standardizing distribu- 
tion of the 1943 quota of motion picture film as- 
signed to Argentina by the United States. 
(Boletin Oficial, June 25, 1943.) 

81a. June 11, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 74, 
authorizing the Rubber Distribution Commission 
to provide approximately 18 tons of rubber for 
the manufacture of rubber boats for the army. 
(Boletin Oficial, Jane 21, 1943.) 


815. June 14, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
228, stating that special permits must be obtained 
from the Rubber Distribution Commission for the 
manufacture of articles containing natural, syn- 
thetic, or reprocessed rubber and making other 
provisions pertaining thereto. (Boletin Oficial, 
June 23, 1943.) 


81c. June 16,1943. Presidential Decree No. 537 


fixing maximum prices for articles of prime 
necessity. (Boletin Oficial, June 19, 1943.) 


81d. June 16, 1943. Resolution No. 632, Minis- 
try of Agriculture, establishing standards for the 
granting of export permits. (Boletin Oficial, June 
Zi OA35) 

82a. June 17,1943. Presidential Decree No. 429, 
repealing Presidential Decree No. 150,232 of May 
18, 1943, which raised the maximum price for 
sugar. (Boletin Oficial, June 19, 1943.) 


83;. June 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 597, 
stating that persons having in their possession 
certain types of fencing for agricultural purposes 
must declare them within a specified period. 
(Boletin Oficial, June 23, 1943.) 


83. June 18, 1943. Resolution No. 000697, 
Ministry of Agriculture, establishing standards for 
the exportation of articles manufactured with 
rayon. (Boletin Oficial, June 23, 1943.) 


84e. July 3, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 1859, 
creating the National Commission for Socio- 
Economic Reconstruction. (Boletin Oficial, July 
13, 1943.) 


87a. July 14, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2,730, authorizing the Paraguayan Embassy to 
export to that country specified amounts of various 
kinds of fuel and fuel oils. (Boletin Oficial, July 29, 
1943.) 

87b. July 20,1943. Presidential Decree No. 587, 
authorizing the Grain Regulation Board to use 
500,000 tons of linseed oil for fuel. (Boletin 
Oficial, August 10, 1943.) 

87c. July 20, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1,760, authorizing the inclusion of other specific 
types of quebracho bark under the maximum price 
regulations for that material established by Presi- 
dential Decree No. 1,029 of June 19, 1943 (see 
Argentina 834, Buritetin, December 1943). 
(Boletin Oficial, July 28, 1943.) 

87d. July 22, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2,999 directing the Ministry of Agriculture to de- 
velop a plan for the cultivation of guayule in suit- 
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able sections of the country and for the production 
of rubber from this plant. (Boletin Oficial, August 
3, 1943.) 


87e. July 22, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3,056, entrusting to the Y. P. F. the rationing, dis- 
tribution, and control of all fuels, authorizing the 
Grain Regulation Board to sell 2,000,000 tons of 
old wheat for fuel and 500,000 tons for fodder, 
and making various provisions for the sale, manu- 
facture, and distribution of linseed oil. (Boletin 
Oficial, July 31, 1943.) 

87f. July 26, 1943. Presidential Decree expro- 
priating certain industrial concerns, chiefly those 
manufacturing tires and automobiles. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, July 27, 1943.) 


87g. July 27, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3,852, authorizing the Ministry of War to take 
possession of three French ships in the harbor of 
Buenos Aires, the owners of which are to be ade- 
quately reimbursed, according to standard prices, 
with funds deposited in the Central Bank of Argen- 
tina until the end of the war. (Boletin Oficial, July 
30, 1943.) 


87h. July 29, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3,637, lowering the maximum price for burlap 
bags fixed by Art. 1 of Decree No. 127,932 of 
August 18, 1942 (see Argentina 21a,, BULLETIN, 
April 1943). (Boletin Oficial, August 12, 1943.) 


871. July 29, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3,442, increasing the acreage of yerba maté for 
the current year by 7 per cent over the amount 
specified in Decree No. 142,360 of February 9, 
1943 (see Argentina 55a,, BuLiEeTin, October 
1943). (Boletin Oficial, August 12, 1943.) 


877. August 3, 1943. Resolution No. 2,496, 
Ministry of Agriculture, regulating prices, quan- 
tities, methods of payment, zones of sale, etc., 
for the sale of wheat for fodder. (Boletin Oficial, 
August 11, 1943.) 


87k. August 3, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
4,267, regulating maximum prices for cotton 
textiles in accord with those for cotton yarn. 
(Boletin Oficial, August 12, 1943.) 

871. August 4, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
4,269, fixing maximum prices for the sale of 
potatoes in the Federal Capital. (Boletin Oficial, 
August 12, 1943.) 

87m. August 6, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
4,659, prohibiting the export of whole or ground 
corn or corn oils. (Boletin Oficial, August 11, 
1943.) 

87n. August 6, 1943. Resolution No. 2,639, 
Ministry of Agriculture, fixing standards for 


assigning rayon thread 
Oficial, August 21, 1943.) 
870. August 12, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
5,557, further regulating the use of electric 
power. (See Argentina 31a and 65), BULLETIN, 
April and December 1943.) (Boletin Oficial, Aug- 
ust 14, 1943.) 


to industries. (Boletin 


BOLIVIA 


—la. December 12, 1941. Executive Decree 
freezing Axis-held bank accounts, and authorizing 
the Ministry of the Treasury to supervise financial 
negotiations carried on by Axis subjects in Bolivia. 
(Mentioned in El Diario, La Paz, September 1, 
1943.) 


6b). July 15, 1942. Executive Decree regulating 
the transfer of Axis-held property in Bolivia. 
(Mentioned in El Diario, La Paz, September 1, 
1943.) 


19a,. July 1, 1943. Executive Decree exempting 
certain government officials from regulations 
governing passports, established by a decree of 
April 30, 1943. (El Diario, La Paz, July 3, 1943.) 


21. August 19, 1943. Executive Decree exempt- 
ing from import duties certain materials used in 
the manufacture of soap and candles. (E/ 
Diario, La Paz, August 27, 1943.) 


22. August 20, 1943. Notice to mine owners, 
Ministry of National Economy, General Office of 
Mines and Petroleum, stating that holaings will 
be reclassified and export quotas readjusted. (E/ 
Diario, La Paz, August 25, 1943.) 


23. August 26, 1943. Declaration, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, affirming governmental recogni- 
tion of the French Committee of National Libera- 
tion. (EI Diario, La Paz, August 27, 1943.) 


24. August —, 1943. Executive Decree author- 
izing the Bolivian Inter-American Development 
Commission to undertake the study of the coun- 
try’s economic potentialities and the formulation’ 
of plans for post-war utilization of Bolivian 
(El Diario, La Paz, September 1, 


resources. 


1943.) 


25. August —, 1943. Executive Decree author- 
izing the Board of Economic Defense of Bolivia 
to handle all questions relating to frozen Axis 
capital and property in the country. (4&/ Diario, 
La Paz, September 1, 1943.) 


26. August 31, 1943. Executive Decree creating 
the Bolivian Petroleum Supply Committee 
(Comité Boliviano de Suministros de Petréleo), naming 
its members, and defining its functions. (Men- 
tioned in El Diario, La Paz, September 11, 1943.) 
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27. September —, 1943. Executive Decree 
amending import duties on wheat and wheat 


flour. (/ Diario, La Paz, September 14, 1943.) 


BRAZIL 


51. (Correction) October 7, 1942. Decree-Law 
No. 4807. (Didrio Oficial, October 9, 1942.) 


762158. May 6, 1943. Order No. 509, Ministry 
of Agriculture, prescribing measures to increase 
the production of tantalite, scheelite, and beryl, 
particularly the first, in order to supply the war 
industries of the United Nations. (Didrio Oficial, 
June 2, 1943.) 

76Z323- May 31, 1943. Order No. 75, Coordina- 
tor of Economic Mobilization, establishing an 
office for the control of stocks and distribution of 
butter, lard, and vegetable oils, and outlining its 
duties and functions. (Didrio Oficial, June 2, 
1943.) 

77a. June 2, 1943. Order No. 76, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, fixing new prices for 
salted fish in the Federal District and Niterdi. 
(Didrio Oficial, June 3, 1943.) 

79a. June 3, 1943. Order No. 77, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, organizing an expedi- 
tion to explore the central portion of Brazil in the 
region of the source of the Xingt River, in order 
to open up the area to agriculture. (Diario 
Oficial, June 4, 1943.) 


796. June 3, 1943. Order No. 78, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, authorizing the Baia 
Tobacco Institute to direct, superintend, and 
handle the exportation of tobacco produced in the 
State of Bafa. (Diario Oficial, June 4, 1943.) 


79¢. June 7, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5551, 
granting tax exemption to gasoline stations 
throughout the Republic for the first half of July 
1943, in order to aid in the collection of used 
rubber during National Rubber Month (see 
Brazil 77, BULLETIN, September 1943). (Diario 
Oficial, Jane 10, 1943.) 


79d. June 8, 1943. Order No. 79, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, fixing the price and 
production quota for charcoal manufactured es- 
pecially for gasogenes. (Diario Oficial, June 9, 
1943. Corrected in Didrio Oficial, June 18, 1943.) 
79e. June 10, 1943. Order No. 80, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, fixing wholesale and 
retail prices for fruits and vegetables in the 
Federal District. (Dzério Oficial, June 11, 1943.) 


79f. June 11, 1943. Order No. 81, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, fixing prices for cotton- 
seed meal or cake, cottonseed, and edible cotton- 


seed oil, and prescribing other rules and regula- 
tions pertaining thereto. (Didrio Oficial, June 15, 
1943.) 

79g. June 11, 1943. Order No. 82, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, requiring laboratories 
and drug firms and importers of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products to declare their stocks 
of specified products. (Didrio Oficial, June 12, 
1943.) 


79h. June 14, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,576, 
assuring the right of employment to ex-employees, 
with certain exceptions, of the Axis-controlled or 
affiliated banks liquidated by Decree-Law No. 
4,612 of August 24, 1942 (see Brazil 37, BuLLETIN, 
November 1942), and making other provisions 
pertaining thereto. (Didrio Oficial, June 15, 1943.) 
791. June 15, 1943. Agreement between the 
Coordinator of Economic Mobilization and the 
textile industry regarding production, distribu- 
tion, and prices of certain textiles. (Didrio Oficial, 
June 19, 1943.) 

797. June 15, 1943. Order No. 83, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, approving the agree- 
ment between the Coordinator and the textile 
industry (see 79: above). (Didrio Oficial, June 
TORO AS5) 

79k. June 16, 1943. Resolution No. 78, Eco- 
nomic Defense Commission, establishing rules and 
regulations governing the liquidation of confis- 
cated Axis properties, according to certain 
provisions of Decree-Law No. 4,807 of October 
7, 1942 (see Brazil 51, BuLLETIN, January 1943, 
as corrected above). (Didrio Oficial, June 21, 
1943.) 


79l. June 16, 1943. Order No. 84, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, fixing maximum prices 
for specified fresh and processed food products 
throughout the Republic. (Didrio Oficial, June 
17, 1943.) 


79m. June 17, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,582, 
levying a special tax of 30 cruzeiros per kilo on 
ginned cotton of the 1943 cotton crop, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for the Government’s cotton 
financing operations and any balance for war 
expenses. (Didrio Oficial, June 19, 1943.) 


79n. June 17, 1943. Decree No. 12,628, regula- 
ting Decree-Law No. 4,098 of February 6, 1942 
(see Brazil 136, BULLETIN, August 1942), in regard 
to civilian defense. (Diario Oficial, June 19, 1943.) 


790. June 17, 1943. Order No. 85, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, making the prices 
fixed for drugs and pharmaceutical products by 
Order No. 60 of May 17, 1943 (see Brazil 76225, 
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BuLLeTIN, November 1943) applicable throughout 
the Republic as of August 1, 1943, and making 
other provisions pertaining thereto. (Didério 
Oficial, June 19, 1943.) 


79p. June 18, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,592, 
approving the contract between the Governments 
of Brazil and the United States for health and 
sanitation projects in the Rio Doce Valley (see 
Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 74a). (Didrio 
Oficial, June 21, 1943.) 


79q. June 18, 1943. Order No. 86, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, delegating authority 
to the Technical Fish Price Subcommission of the 
Federal Price Commission to fix prices for fresh 
fish and to establish the necessary supervisory 
procedures. (Diario Oficial, June 19, 1943.) 


79r. June 21, 1943. Order No. 88, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, repealing Resolution 
No. 39 of April 9, 1943, which fixed prices for 
certain cotton (see Brazil 76u, BuLLETIN, Novem- 
ber 1943). (Didrio Oficial, June 22, 1943.) 


79s. June 21, 1943. Order No. 87, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, creating a commission 
to make a census of consumers in the municipality 
of Sado Paulo. (Didrio Oficial, June 24, 1943.) 


79t. June 23, 1943. Order No. 89, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, restricting the slaugh- 
ter of cows, in order to avoid serious reductions in 
the production of calves. (Diario Oficial, June 24, 
1943.) 


79u. June 24, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,612, 
amending Decree-Law No. 4,902 of October 31, 
1942 (see Brazil 54, Butitetin, February 1943, as 
corrected in BuLLEetTin, April 1943), regarding the 
payment of 50 percent of salaries for the duration 
of the war to persons called to military service. 
(Diario Oficial, June 26, 1943.) 

79v. June 24, 1943. Order No. 90, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, clarifying Order No. 81 
of June 11, 1943 (see 79f above), with reference to 
cottonseed. (Didrio Oficial, June 25, 1943.) 


79w. June 24,1943. Order No. 91, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, authorizing the sale of 
lard packed in wooden drums at the same price as 
that packed in tins. (Didrio Oficial, June 25, 1943.) 


79x. June 25, 1943. Order No. 94, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, establishing registra- 
tion and control of the optical, scientific, and 
photographic supply business. (Diario Oficial, June 
28, 1943.) 

79y. June 28,1943. Decree No. 12,715, declaring 
specified civilian firms and factories, to be of mili- 
tary interest, in accordance with Decree-Law No. 


4,937 of November 9, 1942 (see Brazil 577, BULLE- 
tin, April 1943). (Didrio Oficial, June 30, 1943.) 


79z. June 28, 1943. Resolution No. 82, Eco- 
nomic Defense Commission, prescribing general 
rules and regulations for the organization and 
holding of public sales of Axis goods and properties 
confiscated in accordance with Decree-Law No. 
4,166 of March 11, 1942 (see Brazil 19, BULLETIN, 
May 1942, as corrected in BULLETIN, July 1942). 
(Didrio Oficial, June 30, 1943.) 


79z,. June 29, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,628, 
incorporating amateur radio operators into the 
reserve of the armed forces and making other per- 
tinent provisions. (Didrio Oficial, July 1, 1943.) 


79z. June 30, 1943. Order No. 95, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, establishing an oil and 
edible oil service in the State of SAo Paulo and 
making other provisions to insure an equitable 
distribution of cottonseed among the processing 
plants of the State. (Didrio Oficial, July 2, 1943.) 


80a. July 6,1943. Resolution No. 1, Supervisory 
and Executive Textile Committee, prescribing 
rules and regulations pertaining to the sale of 
cotton textiles. (Didrio Oficial, July 28, 1943.) 


80b. July 8,1943. Resolution No. 2, Supervisory 
and Executive Textile Committee, prescribing 
rules and regulations pertaining to certain com- 
mon types of cotton textiles. (Didrio Oficial, July 
28, 1943.) 


80c. July 7, 1943. Order No. 98, Coordinator of 
Economic Mobilization, prescribing measures per- 
taining to the distribution of quotas of wheat 


bran and cottonseed meal and cake. (Didrio 
Oficial, July 9, 1943.) 

80d. July 7, 1943. Order No. 100, Coordinatoi 
of Economic Mobilization, approving minimum 
and maximum wholesale and retail prices for fish 
in Rio de Janeiro, Niterdéi, Santos, and Sao Paulo. 
(Didrio Oficial, July 10, 1943.) 

80e. July 8, 1943. Order No. 101, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, authorizing manufac- 
turers of electric batteries to readjust their selling 
prices, and making other provisions pertaining 
thereto. (Didrio Oficial, July 9, 1943.) 

80f. July 8, 1943. Order No. 102, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, approving agreements 
between the Coordinator and the wholesale and 
retail food interests of Rio de Janeiro regarding 
the centralization of food marketing operations. 
(Didrio Oficial, July 10, 1943.) 

80g. July 9, 1943. Order No. 103, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, establishing perma- 
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nent control over metal materials throughout the 
Republic. (Didrio Oficial, July 17, 1943.) 

80h. July 9, 1943. Order No. 104, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, requiring the regis- 
tration of all persons or firms that import salt for 
commercial, industrial, or agricultural purposes, 
and making other provisions pertaining thereto. 
(Diario Oficial, July 13, 1943.) 

81. (Correction) July 10, 1943. Decree-Law 
No. 5,659. (Didrio Oficial, July 13, 1943.) 

81a. July 13,1943. Order No. 105, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, authorizing specified 
companies to supply the Federal Distirct with 
frozen beef during the period August through 
November 1943, fixing quotas and prices, and 
making other provisions pertaining 
(Didrio Oficial, July 14, 1943.) 

816. July 13, 1943. Order No. 106, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, creating a rationing 
office in the State of Sao Paulo and outlining its 
duties and functions. (Didrio Oficial, July 15, 
1943.) 


81c. July 15, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,670, ex- 
tending for one year the increases in minimum 
wages fixed by Order No. 36 of the Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, January 8, 1943 (see 
Brazil 676, ButieTin, August 1943). (Didrio 
Oficial, July 17, 1943.) 

81d. July 15, 1943. Decree No. 12,926, making 
certain provisions of Decree No. 21,985 of October 
20, 1932, applicable to the nation’s highway 
system as well as to the railway system, inasmuch 
as both means of transportation are important in 
national defense. (Didrio Oficial, July 17, 1943.) 


81le. July 15, 1943. Order No. 107, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, establishing quotas for 
cottonseed oil processing factories in the State of 
Sado Paulo and fixing prices for cottonseed, cotton- 
seed oil, meal, and cake. (Didrio Oficial, July 16, 
1943.) 


81f. July 22, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,689, 
amending Decree-Law No. 4,902 of October 31, 
1942 (see Brazil 54, Burtetin, February 1943, as 
corrected in BuLLETIN, April 1943), in regard to 
the holding of jobs of employees drafted into the 
(Diario Oficial, July 24, 1943.) 
81g. July 22, 1943. Order No. 108, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, fixing maximum prices 
for butter in specified cities and authorizing the 
determination of supply quotas. (Didrio Oficial, 
July 23, 1943.) 

83. (Correction) July 22, 1943. Order No. 109, 
Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, abolishing 


thereto. 


military service. 


the Price Division of the Office of the Coordinator 
and transferring its duties and functions to various 
other divisions of that Office. (Didrio Oficial, 
July 24, 1943.) 

83a. July 23, 1943. Order No. 110, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, establishing emergency 
standards for regulating highway traffic, particu- 
larly the movement of trucks, and making other 
provisions pertaining thereto. (Diario Oficial, 
July 24, 1943.) 

83b. July 23, 1943. Order No. 111, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, fixing prices for fresh 
and frozen meats in the Federal District and city 
of SAo Paulo. (Diario Oficial, July 24, 1943.) 

83c. July 17, 1943. Resolution No. 61, Execu- 
tive Milk Commission, fixing wholesale and retail 
butter prices in the Federal District and the 
regions which supply it. (Diario Oficial, July 26, 
1943.) 

83d. July 19,1943. Resolution No. 62, Executive 
Milk Commission, fixing wholesale and retail 
prices for specified kinds of cheese in the Federal 
District and the regions which supply it. (Didrio 
Oficial, July 26, 1943.) 

83e. July 24, 1943. Order No. 114, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, establishing a supply 
commission for the State of SAo Paulo and outlin- 
ing its duties and functions. (Didrio Oficial, July 
27, 1943.) 


83f. July 24, 1943. Order No. 112, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, establishing a railway 
transportation priority service for specified parts 
of the country and outlining its duties and func- 
tions. (Didrio Oficial, July 31, 1943.) 

83g. July 24, 1943. Order No. 113, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, establishing a railway 
transportation priority service in Sao Paulo and 
outlining its duties and functions. (Didrio Oficial, 
July 31, 1943.) 

83h. July 29, 1943. Order No. 115, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, fixing wholesale and 


retail prices for sweetmeats and preserves in wooden 
boxes or packages. (Didrio Oficial, July 30, 1943.) 


832. July 30, 1943. Order No. 116, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, fixing wholesale and 
retail prices of butter in specified cities. (Dzdrio 
Oficial, July 31, 1943.) 

837. July 30, 1943. Agreement between the Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization and the 
pharmaceutical industry and importers regarding 
quotas for the manufacture and sale of various 
pharmaceutical specialties. (Didrio Oficial, Au- 
gust 4, 1943.) 
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84a. August 4, 1943. Order No. 117, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, establishing the 
percentages of wheat flour to be used in the manu- 
facture of bread in specified areas of the country 
and fixing flour prices. (Didrio Oficial, August 5, 
1943.) 

845. August 6, 1943. Order No. 120, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, fixing maximum 
prices for cottonseed oil. (Didrio Oficial, August 
7, 1943.) 


84c. August 20, 1943. Order No. 122, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, authorizing the 
exportation of 20,000 tons of rice to the Allied 
Nations. (Didrio Oficial, August 21, 1943.) 

84d. August 20, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,766, 
requiring mills that import wheat to have facili- 
ties sufficient to store an amount of wheat equal 
to a year’s consumption requirements, in order 
to insure adequate supplies for the nation. 
(Didrio Oficial, August 23, 1943.) 

84e August 21, 1943. Order No. 123, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, placing optical, 
scientific, and photographic materials under 
import control. (Didrio Oficial, August 23, 1943.) 


85. August 26, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,777. 
(Diario Oficial, August 28, 1943.) 

86. August 27, 1943. Order No. 125, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, fixing the price 


of gas in the cities of SAo Paulo and Santos. 
(Diario Oficial, August 28, 1943.) 


CHILE 


53a,. March 6, 1943. Decree No. 64 bis, Min- 
istry of Economy and Commerce, regulating the 
acquisition, use, domestic consumption, exporta- 
tion, and control of copper reserved by various 
mining enterprises for national industries. (Co- 
mercio, Valparaiso, March—ApriJ, 1943.) 

55a,. March 25, 1943. Decree No. 67/904, Min- 
istry of Agriculture, authorizing the General Sub- 
sistence and Price Commissariat to fix prices for 
bread, superintend enforcement, and fix penalties 


for infractions thereof. (Comercio, Valparaiso, 
March-April, 1943.) 


5665. April 22, 1943. Decree No. 731, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing maxi- 
mum wholesale and retail prices for charcoal in 
Santiago. (Diario Oficial, May 3, 1943.) 

56b,. April 29, 1943. Decree No. 754, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing new 
maximum retail prices for tires and tubes coming 


from tne United States, Argentina, or Brazil. 
(Diario Oficial, May 4, 1943.) 


56b5. May 8, 1943. Decree No. 816, Ministry 
of Economy and Commerce, General Subsistence 
and Price Commissariat, fixing maximum sale 
prices for milling byproducts, bran and shorts. 
(Diario Oficial, May 17, 1943.) 

58a. May 20, 1943. Decree No. 902, Ministry 
of Economy and Commerce, General Sub- 
sistence and Price Commissariat, fixing maximum 
wholesale prices for domestic edible oils and 
making other provisions pertaining thereto. 
(Diario Oficial, May 28, 1943.) 

58b. May 20, 1943. Decree No. 903, Ministry 
of Economy and Commerce, General Sub- 
sistence and Price Commissariat, fixing maximum 
wholesale prices for corn, beans, chick peas, and 
lentils in the Department of Santiago, and mak- 
ing other provisions pertaining thereto. (Diario 
Oficial, May 28, 1943.) 

58c. May 27, 1943. Decree, General Sub- 
sistence and Price Commissariat, fixing maximum 
prices for specified articles of prime necessity. 
(El Mercurio, Santiago, May 28, 1943.) 


58d. June 1, 1943. Notice, Ministry of Foreign 
Relations, announcing recognition of the French 
Committee of National Liberation by the Chilean 
Government. (El Mercurio, Santiago, June 2, 
1943.) 


65. August 6, 1943. Decree No. 1574, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, requisitioning 
for sale by that office specified stocks of various 
articles of prime necessity. (El Mercurio, San- 
tiago, August 7, 1943.) 

66. August 8, 1943. Notice, Public Transit and 
Transportation Board, announcing new regula- 
tions governing the issuance of automotive 
permits. (El Mercurio, Santiago, August 8, 1943.) 
67. August 13, 1943. Presidential Decree cre- 
ating a National Committee on Post-War Prob- 
lems. (El Mercurio, Santiago, August 14, 1943.) 
68. August —, 1943. Decree creating the Post- 
War Agricultural Committee. (Mentioned in 
El Mercurio, Santiago, August 14, 1943.) 

69. August —, 1943. Deciee, Ministry of Econ- 
omy and Commerce, establishing standards to 
govern the granting of maritime shipping prior- 
ities. (El Mercurio, Santiago, August 14, 1943.) 


COLOMBIA 


41a. July 15, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1680, amending Decree 991 of May 29, 1941 in 
regard to organization of the Air Force. (Diario 
Oficial, August 14, 1943.) 


79. (Correction) July 27, 1943. Resolution No. 
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13, National Price Control Office. 
August 12, 1943.) 


80. August 3,1943. Resolution No. 16, National 
Price Control Office, prohibiting merchants from 
requiring that purchases of articles subject to 
price control be combined with other purchases. 
(Diario Oficial, August 18, 1943.) 

81. August 4, 1943. Presidential Decree assign- 
ing additional duties to the National Transpor- 
tation and Rate Office (Direccién Nacional de 
Transportes y Tarifas) and prescribing rules and 
regulations regarding the nation’s transportation 
services. (El Tiempo, Bogota, August 5, 1943.) 


82. August 4, 1943. Resolution, National Price 
Control Office, clarifying Resolution No. 13 
(see Colombia 79, BULLETIN, December 1943, and 
above). (El Tiempo, Bogota, August 5, 1943.) 
83. August 5,1943. Resolution No. 21, National 
Price Control Office, requiring dealers in building 
materials, tools, and supplies to declare their 
stocks on hand, prices, origin of their supplies, 
and other similar information. (Diario Oficial, 
August 19, 1943.) 


84. August 6, 1943. Decree authorizing the 
railroad administration to contract with coal 
producers and exporters for export of coal during 
the war through the port of Buenaventura, con- 
tracts to be subject to approval of the Ministries 
of Economy and of Public Works. (El Tiempo, 
Bogota, August 7, 1943.) 


85. August 14, 1943. Resolution No. 556, Min- 
istry of Labor, Health, and Social Welfare, 
adding certain drugs to the list of those whose 
importation is permitted. (Diario Oficial, Sep- 
tember 2, 1943.) 

86. August 14, 1943. Decree establishing a 
Section of Agricultural Development in the 
Agricultural, Industrial, and Mining Credit Bank, 
to promote Colombian-United States cooperation 
in the conservation and development of the na- 


tion’s agricultural resources. (El Tiempo, Bogota, 
August 15, 1943.) 


87. August 16, 1943. Resolution No. 25, Na- 
tional Price Control Office, fixing maximum 
prices for certain drugs. (Diario Oficial, August 
25, 1943.) 

88. August 19, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1627, amending the customs code to permit the 


omission of certain dates on consular shipping 
documents. (Diario Oficial, August 25, 1943.) 


89. August 25, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1668, amplifying Presidential Decrees Nos. 59 
and 1500 of 1942 (see Colombia 10 and 35, 


(Diario Oficial, 


BuLLEeTIN, May and December 1942) in regard 
to control of foreign properties. (Diario Oficial, 
September 3, 1943.) 

90. August 27, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1670, amending coffee prices fixed by Presi- 
dential Decree No. 1147 (see Colombia 71a, 
Butietin, November 1943.) (Diario Oficial, Sep- 
tember 11, 1943.) 


91. November 27, 1943. Decree declaring the 
existence of a state of belligerency between 


Colombia and Germany. (New York Times, 
November 28, 1943.) 
COSTA RICA 


116. August 5,1943. Legislative Decree No. 72, 
amending Legislative Decrees Nos. 34 and 37 
(see Costa Rica 111 and 112, BuLtetiIn, Novem- 
ber 1943), which prescribe measures to curb specu- 
lation. (La Gaceta, August 10, 1943.) 


117. August 7, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
52, ordering the issue of Defense Bonds to the 
amount of 500,000 colones in accordance with 
Decree No. 38 of December 14, 1942 (see Costa 
Rica 61, BuLteTin, June 1943). (La Gaceta, 
August 8, 1943.) 


118. August 11, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
87, amending Legislative Decree No. 72 (see 116 
above), with special reference to the allocation of 
the proceeds of certain import duties, and making 
other provisions pertaining thereto. (La Gaceta, 
August 20, 1943.) 

119. August 12, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
101, authorizing the National Bank of Costa 
Rica to import farm implements to be sold to 
farmers through the Rural Credit Boards. (La 
Gaceta, August 18, 1943.) 


120. August 13, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
107, amending Legislative Decree No. 101 of 
July 16, 1942 (see Costa Rica 38a, BULLETIN, 
January 1943) which protects rights of tenants 
during the war. (La Gaceta, August 18, 1943.) 


121. August 21, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
120, prescribing procedures for satisfying claims 
of Costa Ricans against enemy nations or persons 
resident in enemy-occupied territories. (La Ga- 
ceta, September 4, 1943.) 

122. August 23, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
54, reducing the period of free storage in customs 
for specified articles. (La Gaceta, August 24, 1943.) 
123. August 23, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
149, authorizing the establishment of regional 
agricultural experiment stations, the expenses to 
be paid from proceeds of Defense Bonds (see 
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Costa Rica 60, BuLLETIN, June 1943). 
ceta, August 26, 1943.) 


124. September 1, 1943. Notice, Department 
of Agriculture, fixing prices for crude rubber and 
prescribing measures to prevent export of inferior 
rubber. (La Gaceta, September 12, 1943.) 


125. September 7, 1943. Legislative Decree 
No. 1, suspending certain constitutional guaran- 
tees for 60 days. (La Gaceta, September 17, 1943.) 
126. September 10, 1943. Price Bulletin No. 51, 
Central Supply Board, fixing ceiling prices on 
leather and knives. (La Gaceta, September 12, 
1943.) 


(La Ga- 


CUBA 


463a. August 23, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,706, exempting crude rubber from the 
provisions of Presidential Decree No. 2,348 of 
August 15, 1942 (see Cuba 197g, BuLLeTin, 
December 1942); authorizing the Office of Price 
Regulation and Supply to prescribe measures to 
assure the prompt use of crude rubber stocks in 
the manufacture of tires and tubes; and prescrib- 
ing other measures pertaining thereto. (Gaceta 
Oficial, September 23, 1943, p. 16102.) 


471. September 16, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,650, prescribing the duties and functions of 
the War Economy Board established by Decree 
No. 1,437 of Apiil 1, 1943 (see Cuba 373a, 
BuuLeTin, August 1943); further prescribing the 
duties and functions of the Office of Price Regula- 
tion and Supply created by Presidential Decree 
No. 1,366 of May 13, 1942 (see Cuba 159, BuLLE- 
Tin, August 1942); and prescribing other measures 
to promote national defense and the prosecution 
of the war by the effective coordination and 
development of national production and supply. 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 18, 1943, p. 15875.) 


472. September 21, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,717, regulating the application of Presi- 
dential Decree No. 2,273 of July 24, 1943 (see 
Cuba 447, BuLtetin, November 1943) in regard 
to the compulsory leasing of lands to the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of putting such lands into 
agricultural production under government con- 
trol and supervision. (Gaceta Oficial, September 
24, 1943, p. 16200.) 

473. September 27, 1943. Resolution No. 141, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, prescrib- 
ing regulations pertaining to domestic or imported 
balanced feed for cattle. (Gaceta Oficial, Septem- 
ber 30, 1943, p. 16493.) 

474. September 28, 1943. Resolution No. 142, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, prescrib- 


ing measures pertaining to declarations of stocks 
and the use of crude rubber obtained as a result 
of shipwrecks, in compliance with Presidential 
Decrees Nos. 2,348 of August 15, 1942 and 2,706 
of August 23, 1943 (see Cuba 197g BuLLETIN, 
December 1942, and 463a above). (Gaceta Oficial, 
September 30, 1942, p. 16520. Corrected copy, 
Gaceta Oficial, October 6, 1943, p. 16870.) 


475. September 30, 1943. Resolution No. 143, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
maximum wholesale and retail prices for rice in 
specified areas of the Republic and prescribing 
other rules and regulations pertaining thereto. 
(Gaceta Oficial, October 5, 1943, p. 16803.) 


476. September 30, 1943. Resolution No. 144, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing tire 
and tube quotas for distribution during the month 
of September 1943. (Gaceta Oficial, October 6, 
1943, p. 16903.) 


477. October 4, 1943. Resolution No. 145, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, requiring peanut 
oil manufacturers to set aside 40 percent of the 
peanut flour obtained as a byproduct of the oil for 
purposes of feed for dairy cows, and prescribing 
other rules and regulations pertaining thereto. 
(Gaceta Oficial, October 9, 1943, p. 17066.) 


478. October 5, 1943. Resolution No. 146, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing a table of 
distribution for the 3,000 tires and tubes for pas- 
senger motor vehicles authorized to be imported 
during the third quarter of the current year and 
prescribing other rules and regulations pertaining 
thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, October 11, 1943, p. 
17094.) 


ECUADOR 


58. (Correction) Decree-Law No. 1,204. (Men- 
tioned in El Comercio, Quito, August 14, 1943.) 


59. August 13, 1943. Presidential decree pro- 
viding, in view of increased prices of articles of 
prime necessity, for a fixed scale of increases in 
the daily wages of public and private workers in 
the Republic, beginning October 1, 1943. (El 
Comercio, Quito, August 14, 1943.) 

60. August 13, 1943. Presidential decree regu- 
lating the application of Decree-Law No. 1,204 
of August 9, 1943 (see Ecuador 58, BULLETIN, 
December 1943, and above), in regard to the 
production and sale of wheat. (El Comercio, 
Quito, August 14, 1943.) 

61. August 27,1943. Presidential decree amend- 
ing Presidential Decree No. 817 of June 7, 1943 
(see Ecuador 52a, BuLLETIN, December 1943), by 
requiring the Central Bank to cease new credit 
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operations in Quito and Guayaquil, in order to 
broaden its credit operations for the benefit of 
agriculture and industry in the provinces. (E/ 
Comercio, Quito, August 28, 1943.) 


62. August 28, 1943. Announcement by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Ecuador’s recogni- 
tion of the French Committee of National Libera- 
tion. (El Comercio, Quito, August 29, 1943.) 


63. September 3, 1943. Resolution, Ministry of 
the Treasury, transferring to the Office for the 
Control of Blocked Properties the duties and func- 
tions of the Blocked Property Committees estab- 
lished by Presidential Decree No. 171 (see Ecuador 
9, Bu.Letin, June 1942) and making other pro- 
visions pertaining thereto. (E/ Comercio, Quito, 


September 4, 1943.) 
EL SALVADOR 


71. September 2, 1943. Presidential Decree, 
prescribing price control measures to counteract 
inflation, and authorizing the Committee on 
Economic Coordination to enforce them. (Diario 
Oficial, September 10, 1943.) 


72. September 22, 1943. Presidential Decree 
amending the Presidential Decree of May 11, 
1943 (see El Salvador 65, BuLLETIN, September 
1943), by extending the period of time in which 
quinine and quinine products may be sold by 
dealers, manufacturers, and distributors. (D¢ario 
Oficial, September 27, 1943.) 


73. September 22, 1943. Declaration, Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, announcing recognition of the 
French Committee of National Liberation by the 
government of El Salvador. (Diario Nuevo, San 
Salvador, September 23, 1943.) 


GUATEMALA 


75f. April 16, 1943. Presidential Order approv- 
ing regulations of the Army General Staff. 
(Diario de Centro América, May 15, 1943.) 


80a. May 7, 1943. Presidential Order defining 
the powers and duties of the newly established 
Inspector General of the Army (see Guatemala 
75g, Butietin, November 1943) and _ those 
remaining with the Secretary of War. (Diario de 
Centro América, May 18, 1943.) 

89. August 18, 1943. Presidential Order estab- 


lishing control over the buying and selling of 
cattle. (Diario de Centro América, August 25, 1943.) 


90. September 13, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 3,074, amending and amplifying Presidential 
Decree No. 2,749 (see Guatemala 21, BULLETIN, 
August 1942) for the protection of tenants, and 


extending that protection for a period of two years 
from date of publication. (Diario de Centro 
América, September 17, 1943.) 


HAITI 


82. September 25 (?), 1943. Executive Decree 
authorizing the exportation of food products for 
the United Nations, particularly for American, 
English, and Dutch possessions in the Antilles. 
(Haiti-Fournal, Port-au-Prince, September 27, 
1943.) 

HONDURAS 


12a. May 26, 1942. Presidential Resolution No. 
1698, approving the resolution of the Council of 
the Central District fixing maximum prices for 
imported articles and naming penalties for infrac- 


tions thereof. (La Gaceta, September 21, 1943.) 


MEXICO 


12b. January 14,1942. Executive Order author- 
izing the Department of Agriculture and Develop- 
ment to handle the sale of the saline products 
(sodium bicarbonate and sodium sulphate) of the 
Netzahualcéyotl Plant and fixing minimum prices 
therefor. (Diario Oficial, March 19, 1942.) 


109a. December 2, 1942. Executive Order 
amending the Executive Order of January 14, 
1942 (see 12b above), with reference to prices 
fixed for the saline products of the Netzahual- 
céyotl Plant. (Diario Oficial, March 5, 1943.) 


110a. December 11, 1942. Decree extending 
the prerogatives conceded to American nations 
by the Decree of December 27, 1941 (see Mexico 9, 
Buietin, April 1942) to any nations that con- 
tribute to the defense of America. (Diario Oficial, 
January 19, 1943.) 

179;. July 3, 1943. Decree authorizing the 
Department of the Interior to organize the First 
Inter-American Demographic Congress, for the 
purpose of considering post-war migration prob- 
lems. (Diario Oficial, September 27, 1943.) 
179d. July 5, 1943. Decree amending the law 
regulating the carrying of firearms, with respect 
to certain police personnel (see Mexico 127, 
Bu.ietin, May 1943). Effective on publication 
in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, October 
14, 1943.) 

186a. July 21, 1943. Executive Order amend- 
ing the Executive Order of December 2, 1942, 
in regard to prices fixed for the saline products 
of the Netzahualcéyotl Plant (see 124 and 109a 
above). (Diario Oficial, October 1, 1943.) 
188a. July 28, 1943. Executive Order authoriz- 
ing the National Irrigation Commission to estab- 
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lish “‘price control stores” in their work camps 
which are located in isolated places; to sell 
articles of prime necessity to their workers at 
fixed prices; and making other provisions pertain- 
ing thereto. (Diario Oficial, October 2, 1943.) 


1886. July 28, 1943. Ordeg, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previously published lists of 
persons and firms included under the provisions 
of the law on enemy property and business (see 
Mexico 186, BuLteTin, November 1943, and 
other references noted therein). (Diario Oficial, 
September 28, 1943.) 


188c. July 28, 1943. Order, Inter-Departmental 
Board on Enemy Property and Business, clarify- 
ing the list of names in the Order of June 2, 1943 
(see Mexico 167, BuLteTiIn, September 1943). 
(Diario Oficial, October 1, 1943.) 


190a. July 30, 1943. Decree adding sulphuric 
acid and sulphuric ether to the list of articles on 
which exportation was restricted by the Decree 
of December 9, 1941, as amended by later decrees 
(see Mexico 1a and 21, BuLLETIN, June 1942; 32, 
60a, 62, BULLETIN, August, December, Novem- 
ber 1942; 82a, 106, 135, 142a, 148,, and 160, 
BULLETIN, January, March, June, August, Novem- 
ber 1943). Effective on publication in the Diario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, October 14, 1943.) 


193a. August 10, 1943. Decree amending the 
Decree of May 14, 1943, which established control 
over specified articles of prime necessity (see 
Mexico 157, ButteTin, August 1943), with 
special reference to transportation of controlled 
products. Effective on publication in the Diario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, October 14, 1943.) 


1936. August 10, 1943. Decree fixing maximum 
prices for rayon. Effective on publication in the 
Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, October 14, 1943.) 


193c. August 10, 1943. Decree fixing prices for 
various iron and steel products. Effective on 
publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
October 21, 1943.) 


194a. August 17, 1943. Decree fixing maximum 
prices for automobile repair parts. Effective on 
publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
October 15, 1943.) 


1946. August 26, 1943. Decree ordering tire 
and tube manufacturers to reduce their manu- 
facture and sale of tires and tubes for passenger 
automobiles in the amount of 70 percent of their 
1941 sales and to increase production and sale 
of tires and tubes for trucks 28 percent over their 
1941 sales, using for the latter increase the rubber 


saved through the cut in production for passenger 
cars; making other provisions regarding tire and 
tube priorities and distribution; and repealing 
the decree of March 13, 1943 (see Mexico 144a, 
BULLETIN, July 1943). (Diario Oficial, October 5, 
1943.) 


194c. August 29, 1943. Decree establishing the 
Naval Aviation School of Mexico, as of September 
1, 1943, under the direction of the Navy Depart- 
ment. (Diario Oficial, October 5, 1943.) 


194d. September 6, 1943. Order, Department 
of National Economy, fixing maximum wholesale 
and retail prices for gasoline in specified cities 
and towns of the Republic. (Diario Oficial, Sep- 
tember 28, 1943.) 


194e. September 7, 1943. Decree prohibiting 
the manufacture of whiskies and other liquors 
from corn, in view of the fact that corn is a basic 
food. Effective on publication in the Dvuario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, October 13, 1943.) 


195a. September 10, 1943. Decree regulating 
the entrance of cattle into the Federal District for 
purposes of providing meat for the population, in 
order to prevent black market activities. (Diario 


Oficial, October 5, 1943.) 


198a. September 21, 1943. Decree amending 
the Decree of June 15, 1943, which established a 
national guaranty fund for agricultural credit 
operations (see Mexico 172, BuLLeTIn, October 
1943), with special reference to guarantees for 
loans made for the winter corn crop of 1943. 
Effective on publication in the Diario Oficial. 
(Diario Oficial, October 9, 1943.) 


201. September 24, 1943. Decree establishing 
control over the exportation of all kinds of eggs. 
Effective on publication in the Diario Oficial. 
(Diario Oficial, October 15, 1943.) 


202. September 27, 1943. Decree fixing a scale 
of increases in salaries and wages of Government 
employees, in view of the increased cost of living 
resulting from the war. (Diario Oficial, September 
30, 1943.) 


203. September 28, 1943. Decree amending 
the Decree of June 16, 1942, which established 
the Mixed Regional Economic Councils (see 
Mexico 47a, BULLETIN, December 1942), in order 
to give them authoritative as well as consultative 
functions in reference to price and control prob- 
lems, and making other provisions for the coordi- 
nation of the country’s economic forces. (Diario 
Oficial, October 2, 1943.) 


204. October 4, 1943. List of corrections, 
Department of National Economy, to the Decree 
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of September 17, 1943 (see Mexico 197, BULLETIN, 
December 1943) which froze prices for various 
articles of prime necessity. (Diario Oficial, October 
9, 1943. A second list of corrections, dated Oc- 
tober 11, 1943, published in the Diario Oficial, 
October 19, 1943.) 


205. October 5, 1943. Executive order author- 
izing the Department of National Economy to 
make monthly distributions of the paraffin 
produced by Petrédleos Mexicanos (the Govern- 
ment oil administration), among manufacturers 
who use that product, and making other pro- 
visions pertaining thereto. (Dzario Oficial, 
October 8, 1943.) 
206. October 11, 1943. Decree amending the 
law of September 23, 1943, that provided for 
emergency increases in the wages of low-paid 
workers (see Mexico 200, BuLtteTin, December 
1943). Effective on publication in the Dvzario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, October 16, 1943.) 
207. October 19, 1943. Executive order to the 
Departments of Agriculture and Development 
and the Treasury and Public Credit, authorizing 
increased wages for field employees of the National 
Irrigation Commission. (Diario Oficial, October 
19, 1943.) 

NICARAGUA 


52. August 7, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
256, authorizing an issue of defense bonds in the 
amount of 15,000,000 cérdobas, the proceeds to 
be spent for military defense, highways, and in- 
creased production of crops for home consumption 
and export to the United Nations. (La Gaceta, 
August 28, 1943.) 

53. August 12, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
260, amending Presidential Decree No. 69 of 
December 16, 1941 (see Nicaragua 3a, BULLETIN, 
May 1942), in regard to penalties for violations of 


regulations of the Price and ‘Trade Control 
Board. (La Gaceta, August 17, 1943.) 


54. August 22, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
927, providing for organization of a National 
Political Defense Committee. (La Gaceta, August 
31, 1943.) 

PANAMA 


84a. August 14, 1943. Decree No. 8, Office of 
Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing maxi- 
mum wholesale and retail prices for brooms in 
Panama and Colén. (Gaceta Oficial, August 18, 


1943.) 


86. August 31, 1943. Decree No. 14, Office of 
Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing maxi- 
mum wholesale and retail prices for a specified 


brand of oatmeal in Panama, Col6én, and their 
environs. (Gaceta Oficial, September 4, 1943.) 

87. September 1, 1943. Decree No. 15, Office 
of Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing 
wholesale and retail prices for a specified insecti- 
cide in Panama, Colén, and their environs. 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 4, 1943.) 

88. September 1, 1943. Decree No. 16, Office 
of Imports, Price, and Supply Control, amending 
Decree No. 8 of August 14, 1943 (see 84a above), 
by further fixing wholesale prices of brooms in 
Colén. (Gaceta Oficial, September 4, 1943.) 

89. September 7, 1943. Decree No. 17, Office 
of Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing 
maximum prices in Panama, Col6én, and their 
environs for a specified brand of canned soup. 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 11, 1943.) 

90. September 8, 1943. Decree No. 18, Office of 
Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing maxi- 
mum prices in all the republic for galvanized iron 
staples. (Gaceta Oficial, September 11, 1943.) 

91. September 18, 1943. Decree No. 19, Office 
of Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing 
maximum prices for various food items (ice cream, 


ices, sandwiches, soft and hot drinks) in Panama 
and Colén. (Gaceta Oficial, September 25, 1943.) 


PARAGUAY 


35. July 6, 1943. Resolution No. 144, General 
Office of Industry and Commerce, fixing new 
prices for potatoesand onions. (£/ Pais, Asuncion, 
July 13, 1943.) 

36. July 30, 1943. Resolution, General Office of 
Industry and Commerce, fixing new prices for 
gasoline mixtures. (E/ Pais, Asuncién, August 5, 
1943.) 

37. July 30, 1943. Resolution, General Office 
of Industry and Commerce, fixing a new propor- 
tion of 20 percent of alcohol to be used for mixing 
with gasoline. (El Pais, Asuncién, August 5, 
1943.) 

38. August 5,1943. Presidential Decree No. 19,- 
278, fixing minimum prices for principal agricul- 
tural products of the 1943-44 crop. (EI Pais, 
Asuncion, August 10, 1943.) 

39. August 12, 1943. Decree-Law No. 19,360, 
ordering—in view of the increased prices of mer- 
chandise in general and the consequent decrease, 
in proportion to such values, of import duties— 
the payment of 50 percent of all import duties 
and customs fees, with specified exceptions, at the 
rate of exchange fixed by the Bank of the Republic 
and the remaining 50 percent at the official rate. 
(El Pais, Asuncién, August 18, 1943.) 
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40. September 2, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 192, transferring the Commission for the Dis- 
tribution and Rationing of Articles of Prime 
Necessity (see Paraguay 34, BuLLETIN, November 
1943) to the Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
tries; changing its name to Advisory Board of the 
Department of Industries and Commerce; and 
outlining its duties and functions (coordination of 
transportation, gasoline rationing, use and dis- 
tribution of iron and other construction materials, 
sale and purchase of articles of prime necessity, 
control to prevent monopolies, hoarding, etc). 
(El Pais, Asuncién, September 6, 1943.) 


41. September 10, 1943. Announcement of the 
recognition by the Government of Paraguay of 
the French Committee of National Liberation. 
(El Pais, Asuncién, September 11, 1943.) 


PERU 
176. (El Peruano, September 11, 1943.) 


566. January 15, 1943. Supreme resolution 
granting the Ministry of the Treasury exclusive 
authority to issue import permits. (Revista de 
Hacienda, Lima, First Quarter, 1943.) 


56c. January 22, 1943. Law No. 9,786, re- 
pealing Law No. 9,682 of December 11, 1942, 
and reimposing import duties on alpaca and 
related types of wool. (Revista de Hacienda, 
Lima, First Quarter, 1943.) 


56d. January —, 1943. Ministerial Resolution 
fixing quotas for the internal consumption of 
sugar that must be met by sugar producers before 
exporting any of the crop. (Boletin Mensual de la 
Camara de Comercio de Lima, January, 1943.) 


59,. February 8, 1943. Supreme Resolution 
authorizing the Commission for the Control of 
Tire and Inner Tube Sales to retread and sell 
used tires. (Revista de Hacienda, Lima, First 
Quarter, 1943.) 


59¢;. March 17, 1943. Supreme Resolution 
recognizing the Rubber Development Corpora- 
tion as the United States agent in agreements 
signed on April 23, 1942 and February 18, 1943 
(see Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 14 and 
75, BULLETIN, July 1942 and May 1943), in place 
of the Rubber Reserve Company and the Defense 
Supplies Corporation. (Revista de Hacienda, Lima, 
First Quarter, 1943.) 


59¢. March 17, 1943. Supreme Resolution 
authorizing quotas for tobacco planting in various 
districts in 1943. (Revista de Hacienda, Lima, First 
Quarter, 1943.) 


59h. March 22, 1943. Resolution, Ministry of 


the Treasury, in agreement with Law No. 9586 
of April 10, 1942 (see Peru 12, BuLLetTin, August 
1942), taking into custody farms belonging to 
Japanese nationals. (Revista de Hacienda, Lima, 
First Quarter, 1943.) 


81a. June 4, 1943. Supreme Decree creating 
the Peruvian Santa River Corporation, to develop 
and exploit the region around that river, and 
defining its duties and functions. (EI Peruano, 
August 24, 1943.) 


88a. July 2, 1943. Supreme Decree No. 545, 
centralizing all activities related to the fishing 
industry within the Ministry of Agriculture. (E/ 
Peruano, July 6, 1943.) 


89a. July 8, 1943. Supreme Decree amending 
Article 117 of the Regulation of Law No. 8,979, 
and lowering the entrance requirements for the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. (El Peruano, July 15, 
1943.) 


89). July 8, 1943. Official Circular No. 516, 
Office of Mines and Petroleum, containing instruc- 
tions for coal wholesalers as to methods of 
distribution, etc. (El Peruano, July 17, 1943.) 


89c. July 10,1943. Supreme Decree establishing 
standards to govern the expropriation of Axis 
property. (El Peruano, August 9, 1943.) 


90a. July 15, 1943. Resolution, General Supply 
Office, requiring coal wholesalers to distribute 
within twenty-four hours the allotments received, 
and to report on their distribution to the Office of 
Mines and Petroleum. (£/ Peruano, July 17,1943.) 


906. July 15, 1943. Resolution, General Supply 
Office, requiring coal retailers to keep their offices 
open to receive shipments of coal and to put 


these shipments on sale immediately. (EI Peruano, 
July 17, 1943.) 


90c. July 15, 1943. Resolution, Ministry of 
Agriculture, naming a chief of the Industrial Pro- 
duction Control Board, to study the possible in- 
crease of coal production, to superintend the 
direct transference of coal from mines to railways, 
and to report to the Director of Mines and Petro- 
leum the amounts of coal on hand, and shipments 
to be made during the coming months. (E/ 
Peruano, July 17, 1943.) 


91. (El Peruano, August 11, 1943.) 


94. July 22, 1943. Supreme Resolution requir- 
ing, within 30 days, a detailed report from all 
employers concerning the present status and 
salary of every employee, as compared with his 
status and salary in 1940. (El Peruano, July 26, 
1943.) 


95. July 27, 1943. Resolution, Office of Mines 
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and Petroleum, requiring declarations from coal 
retailers as to their regular commitments, sources 
of supply, size of their company, etc. (El Peruano, 
August 3, 1943.) 


96. August 13, 1943. Supreme Resolution nam- 
ing a commission to study the possibilites of 
increasing the amount of land devoted to rice 
production in the coastal valleys. (El Peruano, 
August 20, 1943.) 


97. August 26, 1943. Official communiqué 
of the President announcing recognition of the 
French Committee of National Liberation by Peru. 
(El Comercio, Lima, August 27, 1943.) 


98. August 27, 1943 Presidential Decree freez- 
ing prices for all merchandise at the levels cur- 
rent in April 1943, and adopting further measures 
for price control. (EI Peruano, August 30, 1943.) 


99. September 1, 1943. Supreme Resolution re- 
quiring transit permits for all rubber and thus 
assuring compliance with the Supreme Decree of 
October 9, 1942 (see Peru 39, BULLETIN, February 
1943), which granted the Peruvian Amazon 
Corporation exclusive rights to these products. 
(El Peruano, September 6, 1943.) 


100. September 25, 1943. Presidential Decree 
requiring registration with the Ministry of the 
Treasury of all contracts for the sale and export of 
sugar. (El Comercio, Lima, September 28, 1943.) 


UNITED STATES 


~449a. August 26, 1943. Statement by the Presi- 
dent of the United States of that Government’s 
recognition of the French Committee of National 
Liberation. (The Department of State Bulletin, 
August 28, 1943.) 


462. October 1, 1943. Public Law 156 (78th 
Congress), making an additional appropriation of 
$18,600,000 for the fiscal year 1944 for emergency 
maternity and infant care for wives of enlisted men 
in the armed forces. 


463. October 6, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9,385, transferring the functions and procedures 
of the War Food Administration and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation with respect to the pro- 
curement and development of food, food machin- 
ery, and other food facilities in foreign countries 
to the Foreign Economic Administration (see 
United States 458, BULLETIN, December 1943), and 
prescribing other rules and regulations pertaining 
thereto. (Federal Register, October 8, 1943.) 


464. October 14, 1943. Public Law 158 (78th 
Congress), amending the National Housing Act, 
as now or hereafter amended, so as to give pro- 


tection to persons in military service and their 
dependents, as to certain mortgages. 


465. October 26, 1943. Public Law 174 (78th 
Congress), amending the Servicemen’s Dependents 
Allowance Act of 1942, as amended (see United 
States 165 and 226, BuLLETIN, September and 
November 1942), so as to liberalize family allow- 
ances, and for other purposes. 


466. October 26, 1943. Presidential Proclama- 
tion No. 2,597, providing an extra registration day 
for persons included under the provisions of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940. 
(Federal Register, October 28, 1943.) 

467. October 27, 1943. Public Law 176 (78th 
Congress), providing for reimbursement of officers, 
enlisted men, and others in the naval service of the 
United States for property lost, damaged, or 
destroyed in such service. 

468. October 28, 1943. Public Law 178 (78th 


‘Congress), amending the section of the Internal 


Revenue Code relating to credits against the Vic- 
tory Tax. 

469. October 28, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9,395, amending Executive Order No. 9,334 of 
April 19, 1943 (see United States 374, BULLETIN, 
July 1943) with regard to the duties and functions 
of the War Food Administrator. (Federal Register, 
November 2, 1943.) 


URUGUAY 


1274. June 22, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
554/943, adding fertilizers to the list of articles 
of prime necessity; allocating 100,000 pesos for 
the study and development of the use of fertilizers; 
establishing a premium for farmers who use speci- 
fied amounts of such materials during the year; 
and prescribing other measures to promote their 
use. (Diario Oficial, July 14, 1943.) 

131. July 2, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1735/942, approving prices fixed by the ANCAP 
(National Fuel, Alcohol, and Cement Adminis- 
tration) for certain types of hard wood acquired 
by that organization in Argentina and Paraguay. 
(Diario Oficial, July 14, 1943.) 

132. July 7, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2,845, prescribing standards to be followed during 
the war by the Government (through the Execu- 
tive Power or any of its dependent administrative 
agencies), in considering bids submitted by 
foreign firms. (Diario Oficial, July 26, 1943.) 

133. July 7, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
694/942, fixing maximum prices for specified 
kinds of galvanized and high resistance wire. 
(Diario Oficial, July 12, 1943.) 
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134. July 8, 1943. Presidential Decree estab- 
lishing a National Transportation Coordination 
Commission charged with formulating a plan for 


coordinating the nation’s transportation services. 
(Diario Oficial, July 13, 1943.) 


135. July 8, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
792/941, fixing maximum prices for specified 
kinds of rice. (Diario Oficial, July 14, 1943.) 


136. July 13, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
905/943, fixing maximum wholesale and retail 
prices for lentils. (Diario Oficial, July 16, 1943.) 


137. July 13, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
905/943, fixing maximum wholesale and retail 
prices for peas. (Diario Oficial, July 16, 1943.) 


18. sjuly 122551943.) ‘Presidential’ Decree. No. 
2,454, amending certain articles of Presidential 
Decree No. 1,790 of October 15, 1942, which in 
turn regulated Decree-Law No. 1,689 of July 16, 
1942 (see Uruguay 60a and 90, BULLETIN, January 
and April 1943), with special reference to foreign- 
ers living in or near established Security Zones. 
(Diario Oficial, August 27, 1943.) 


139. July 28, 1943. Presidential Decree reestab- 
lishing diplomatic relations with the Government 
ofthe U.S.S.R. (Diario Oficial, August 16, 1943.) 


140. August 4, 1943. Presidential Decree ac- 
cording nonbelligerent status to Greek warships. 
(Diario Oficial, August 12, 1943.) 


141. August 5, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
5,067/939, prescribing amended rules and regula- 
tions governing the internment of the crews of the 
German boats Graf Spee and Tacoma. (Diario 
Oficial, August 14, 1943.) 


142. August 12, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2,518, establishing Security Zone No. 2, in accord- 
ance with Decree-Law No. 1,689 of July 16, 1942 
(see Uruguay 60a, BULLETIN, January 1943) and 
Decree No. 1,811 of October 31, 1942. (Diario 
Oficial, August 27, 1943.) 


143. August 14, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
905/943, extending the price-fixing measures for 
lentils and peas contained in the decrees of July 
13, 1943 (see 136 and 137 above) to include those 
of Chilean origin. (Diario Oficial, August 19, 
1943.) 


144. August 16, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
419/942, requiring declarations of stocks on hand 
by any holders of unused rubber and new or used 
tires and tubes, and prescribing other measures 
regulating the sale, distribution, and use of all 
rubber stocks. (Diario Oficial, August 23, 1943.) 


145. August 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 


1,470/943, adding fertilizers to the list of articles of 
prime necessity. (Diario Oficial, August 30, 1943.) 


VENEZUELA 


110a. July 7, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
142, repealing Presidential Decree No. 282 of 
November 9, 1942 (see Venezuela 76, BULLETIN, 
July 1943), ratifying the restrictions of certain 
constitutional guarantees imposed by that decree, 
listing articles of prime necessity, and outlining 
the duties and functions of the National and 
Local Price Regulation Boards. (Gaceta Oficial, 
July 10, 1943.) 

113. August 3, 1943. Resolution No. 82, Na- 
tional Price Regulation Board, requiring that no 
less than one-third of the flour used by manu- 
facturers of bread, pastes, and crackers in certain 
districts be of South American origin, and 
prescribing other rules and regulations in con- 
nection with this requirement. (Gaceta Oficial, 
August 4, 1943.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


74a. February 10, 1943. Agreement between 
the Governments of Brazil and the United States 
regarding health and sanitation projects in the 
Rio Doce Valley. (Mentioned in Diério Oficial, 
Brazil, June 21, 1943.) 


114. (The Department of State Bulletin, September 
18, 1943.) 


116. September —, 1943. Agreement between 
the Commodity Credit Corporation of the United 
States and the Government of Haiti in regard to 
the exportation and delivery by Haiti to the said 
Corporation of roots with a rotenone content. 
(Haiti- Journal, Port-au-Prince, October 2, 1943.) 


117. October 19, 1943. Agreement signed in 
London between the United States, United 
Kingdom, Canadian, and Soviet Governments, 
by which the first three Governments undertake 
to supply arms, equipment, materials, and food- 
stuffs to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The first such agreement was signed in Moscow 
in October 1941; the second (see Bilateral and 
Multilateral Measures 53, BuLLeTIN, December 
1942) in Washington October 6, 1942. (The 
Department of State Bulletin, October 23, 1943.) 


118. November 1, 1943. Joint Four-Nation 
Declaration, made by the Governments of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union, and China, in regard to their united 
prosecution of the war against their respective 
enemies and to their joint action for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security after 
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the termination of hostilities. (Zhe Department 
of State Bulletin, November 6, 1943.) 


119. November 1, 1943. Joint Communiqué 
of the Tripartite Conference at Moscow (the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union), summarizing the results of the 
conference. (The Department of State Bulletin, 
November 6, 1943.) 


120. November 1, 1943. Statement signed by 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, 
and Premier Stalin regarding atrocities. (The 


Department of State Bulletin, November 6, 1943.) 
121. November 1, 1943. Declaration of the 
United Stetes, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union regarding Allied policy towards 
Italy. (The Department of State Bulletin, November 
6, 1943.) 

122. November 1, 1943. Declaration of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union regarding the liberation of Austria 


from German domination. (The Department of 
State Bulletin, November 6, 1943.) 


DIRS 


Pan American Union NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Elections 


AT its regular session on November 3, 
1943, the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union reelected the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the 
United States, as its chairman for the 
year 1943-44. According to the custom 
of delegating the vice-chairmanship to the 
member of the Board of longest standing 
who had not yet held the post, Dr. Julian 
R. Caceres, Ambassador of Honduras, was 
chosen for that office. 

In the absence of the Chairman, who 
was at the time on a governmental mission 
in the Soviet Union, the new Vice Chair- 
man presided over the meeting. 


Ninth Pan American Child Congress 


The Ambassador of Venezuela read a 
report of a special committee of the 
Governing Board concerning the place of 
meeting for the Ninth Pan American Child 
Congress. This report recommended that 
the Congress should meet in Caracas in 
1946, the exact date to be determined by 


the Venezuelan Government. ‘The recom- 
mendation was approved by the Board. 


Regulation of Inter-American 
Automotive Traffic 


Also approved was a report of a special 
committee on the Regulation of Inter- 
American Automotive Traffic recommend- 
ing that the Director General of the Pan 
American Union be authorized to proceed 
with the preparation of the Convention; 
that Wednesday, December 15, 1943, be 
fixed as the date on which the instrument 
should be opened to signature; and that 
another inquiry be directed to those 
Governments from which no reply had yet 
been received, with a view to having all 
or as many as possible of the American 
Governments sign the convention on the 
indicated date. 


Inter-American Commission of Women 


The Governing Board furthermore ap- 
proved the report of the special committee 
on the Inter-American Commission of 
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Women. Since a communication had 
been received by the Pan American Union 
from the Argentine Government announc- 
ing the appointment of Sefiorita Angélica 
Fuselli in place of Sefiora Ana Rosa de 
Martinez Guerrero, Argentine member 
and Chairman of the organization since 


November 1939, the report recommended 
the appointment of. Senorita Minerva 
Bernardino, representative of the Domin- 
ican Republic and Vice Chairman of the 
Commission, as Chairman, to serve until 
the meeting of the Ninth International 
Conference of American States. 


Pan American News 


Message of the President of Peru 


On July 28, 1943, Dr. Manuel Prado, 
President of the Peruvian Republic, de- 
livered the annual presidential report to 
Congress on the progress of the country 
during the administrative year 1942. In 
his introduction, Dr. Prado said, ‘‘The 
work carried out during this period was 
in response to the country’s firm deter- 
mination to maintain its rate of progress, 
confronting the grave difficulties of this 
hour of universal crisis with manly energy 
and quiet optimism.” 

In a general survey of the work of the 
various ministries, Dr. Prado first reviewed 
activities of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and Worship. With its neighbor country, 
Ecuador, he said, Peru was at last on the 
verge of completing a peaceful settlement 
for the boundary-line question. He ex- 
pressed the hope that full cooperation and 
understanding would henceforth govern 
the relations between the two countries. 

In connection with the war, Peruvian 
foreign policy was consistently directed 
towards these fundamental objectives: ful- 
fillment of the Pact of Rio de Janeiro; aid 
to the prosecution of the war by the United 
Nations; strengthening of inter-American 
solidarity; and contribution to the task of 


planning for the post-war world. Peru 
attempted, in every possible way, to aid 
the cause of the Allies. Foreign colonies 
were put under supervision, immigration 
was restricted, and Axis-owned properties 
and accounts were expropriated. After the 
Pearl Harbor attack, Peru publicly ex- 
pressed its enduring affiliation with the 
United Nations, and on the same day that 
the recommendation of the Rio Confer- 
ence to break diplomatic relations with 
the Axis was approved, Peru carried out 
the recommendation. 

To bring about the release of Peruvian 
diplomats interned in France, the Govern- 
ment negotiated with Vichy, but upon 
discovering that Vichy had no real power 
except that conferred on it by Germany, 
Peru immediately ceased negotiations and 
broke off diplomatic relations with the 
Vichy Government. Further steps against 
the Axis were taken when Peru adhered to 
the United Nations declaration reserving 
for the Allies the right to invalidate any 
transference of property in occupied coun- 
tries or in countries indirectly governed by 
the Axis, and when Peru accorded Brazil 
nonbelligerent status at the time of the 
sinking of Brazilian ships by German 
submarines. 

Dr. Prado spoke of the program of mu- 
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tual economic assistance that had been 
carried on between the United States and 
Peru under the terms of the Lend-Lease 
Act. He noted the reassuring evidence of 
inter-American solidarity presented by the 
visits made to Peru during the year by high 
officials of many governments, including 
Henry A. Wallace, Vice President of the 
United States; General Pefiaranda, Presi- 
dent of Bolivia; General Higinio Morinigo, 
President of Paraguay; Senor Carracciolo 
Parra Pérez, Foreign Minister of Vene- 
zuela; Nelson Rockefeller, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs; various American 
businessmen; and an Argentine military 
delegation; and expressed his gratification 
at the reception accorded to him as the 
representative of the Peruvian people in 
his visits to several of the American nations 
in the first months of 1942. Peru further 
solidified its friendly relations with Argen- 
tina, the United States, and Venezuela 
through various commercial and cultural 
agreements, and through the recognition 
of General Ramirez as President of 
Argentina. 

In the field of diplomatic relations, 
agreements between Peru and Venezuela, 
and Peru and the Dominican Republic 
resulted in the elevation of their respective 
diplomatic representations in Caracas, 
Ciudad Trujillo, and Lima to the rank of 
embassy. Guatemala established a per- 
manent legation in Peru to be directed by 
an Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, and Peru responded in 
kind. Peru also’ established legations 
with the Governments in exile of Norway, 
Belgium, Holland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, and Poland, while the Czechoslo- 
vakian and Polish Governments instituted 
respectively a permanent legation and an 
office of chargé d’affaires in Lima. 

As for post-war planning, Dr. Prado 
assured the assembly that, without neg- 
lecting immediate problems, the Peruvian 


Government was nevertheless preparing 
for the peace. Peru expressed its adher- 
ence to the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and other proposals and initiated 
its own board for the study of international 
post-war problems. 

The President commented on the satis- 
factory progress of the Ministry of the 
Interior in 1942. Under its direction, a 
Civilian Defense Council was organized, 
relief was sent to towns and cities damaged 
by earthquakes and floods, new radio 
stations were installed, and new air-mail 
routes and 310 additional miles were 
added to the national postal system. ‘The 
Government took over temporarily the 
administration of certain interurban and 
urban transport companies. 

According to Law No. 9,697 of Decem- 
ber 11, 1942, the Offices of Indian Affairs 
and of Labor were placed under the 
Ministry of Justice. Official registration 
of Indian communities was continued, to 
provide a statistical foundation for an 
estimate of their potentialities. ‘The de- 
partment also took over various litigation 
for the Indians, and studied the estab- 
lishment of model agricultural and stock 
farms to be run under the cooperative 
system. Several of these have already 
been put into operation with good results. 

In the field of labor, the work of the new 
governmental organization was very suc- 
cessful. Due to a growing cooperation 
between the State and employers and 
workers, and to the governmental policy 
of arbitration, adjustment of wages to in- 
creased living costs was satisfactorily 
negotiated. To set an example, the 
Government raised the wages of its em- 
ployees, with the result that during the 
year wages in virtually all the nation’s 
industries were considerably increased. 
Several problems relative to pay and living 
conditions of agricultural workers were 
satisfactorily agreed upon, and many 
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groups such as textile, dock, construction, 
and other workers became incorporated 
into the collective social security programs. 
Finally, to promote a more exact under- 
standing of nation-wide social problems, 
and to ensure their satisfactory solution, 
the General Labor Board was directed to 
make an intensive study of conditions of 
agricultural labor and ways to ameliorate 
the life of the farmer; family budgets, 
levels of subsistence, and wages in the 
more densely populated regions; the 
adoption of standards to meet the emer- 
gencies arising from instability of various 
production factors; and other measures 
which should be taken for the good of the 
public. 

Governmental interest in the develop- 
ment and expansion of public education 
was manifested in the fact that the amount 
of taxes devoted to schools was 60 percent 
greater than that in 1940. Since 1940, 
more than 2,000 schools have been built, 
and more than 3,500 new teaching posi- 
tions created. The President spoke of the 
nation-wide project for the unification of 
teaching programs, which was initiated in 
1942 by the Ministry of Education, with 
the collaboration of every public school 
teacher in the Republic. Approved by the 
National Council of Education, the projects 
were grouped under the title of the 
Reform of Courses and Programs. The 
Courses unite a realistic and nationalistic 
content with modern pedagogical princi- 
ples, contributing thereby to the psycho- 
biological development of the child, and 
to the education of the future citizen of 
Peru. 

According to the new plans, the period 
of compulsory elementary education was 
increased by one year. Additional kinder- 
gartens were established, raising the num- 
ber of schools of this type to 23. To 
further the primary education program, 
206 more schools were built and 551 


teaching positions established. Secondary 
education facilities were increased with 
the addition of eight high schools and new 
technical equipment for the old ones. In 
all, 651,000 soles were devoted to the 
purchase of new school equipment, and 
1,157,533 soles invested in new buildings. 
Besides this, 35 schools financed by 
municipalities with some help from the 
Government were built in various prov- 
inces. Agricultural, mining, and indus- 
trial enterprises with more than 30 children 
in their settlements carried out their legal 
obligation to establish schools for these 
children. Such schools now total 504, 
with 724 teachers and an average attend- 
ance of 26,000. Pre-military instruction 
in public schools is already being offered, 
but, in response to a special Presidential 
proposal, a national military school will 
be instituted in 1944; its graduates will 
be equipped to enter the Schools of the 
Armed Forces or any civilian university. 
Higher education was also fostered by in- 
creased government grants to certain 
universities, in the following amounts: 
University of San Marcos, 300,000 soles; 
National University of Trujillo, 61,000 
soles; National University of Cuzco, 43,600 
soles; National University of Arequipa, 
43,600 soles; National School of Engineers, 
40,000 soles; and National School of Agri- 
culture and Veterinary Medicine, 10,000 
soles, with an additional 60,000 soles 
particularly for the Veterinary section. 

With the collaboration of these last two 
institutions, plans similar to the public 
school Courses and Programs set-up were 
made in the field of technical education. 
The proposals include instruction in 
various specialties, such as mining, metal- 
lurgy, construction work, carpentry, cab- 
inetmaking, electricity, mechanics, etc. 
Five new commercial schools and two 
industrial centers for women were also 
founded. 
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For teachers as well as for students, new 
institutions were built, primarily for the 
study of the application of the new Plans. 
New Inspectors of Teaching were ap- 
pointed for the same reason. Other nor- 
mal schools were established to promote a 
more general understanding of the educa- 
tional problems of the rural districts, and, 
in the National Women’s Institute, special 
courses in kindergarten work and educa- 
tion of the subnormal and mentally de- 
ficient were introduced. To enhance the 
dignity and value of the teaching profes- 
sion, the state-wide promotion system was 
readjusted to a basis of merit and progress, 
and many salary raises were put into effect. 
For the first time, the State provided free 
medical treatment and hospitalization for 
teachers and members of their families, 
and built a ““Recovery Home’’ for free use 
by convalescing teachers. 

In an attempt to bring education within 
easier reach of the adult public, as well as 
the school children, the Government 
sponsored educational movies, which were 
estimated to have reached some 96,000 
spectators, and daily educational lectures 
over the radio, called the National School 
of the Air. Under other governmental 
cultural programs, laws were promulgated 
to defeat the illegal selling of historical and 
art objects of the Colonial period, various 
plans were made for promoting the devel- 
opment of the arts, including the offering 
of monetary prizes for scientific and 
literary works, and the National Symphony 
Orchestra again held its free and very 


popular outdoor concerts during the 
summer. 
Dr. Prado discussed at length the 


calamity which had befallen the country 
when, in May 1943, the National Library 
was destroyed by fire, with the irreparable 
loss of old and valuable volumes. He 
reported that the Government had im- 
mediately adopted measures for its restor- 


ation, and had named a commission for 
this purpose. Generous gifts poured in 
from every side, especially from the 
Western Hemisphere, Spain, and England. 
The exportation of books, pamphlets, 
collections of periodicals, and unpublished 
documents was put under supervision, so 
that the State might have the chance to 
acquire them for the new National 
Library. ‘To replace, to some extent, the 
lost facilities, several private libraries 
opened their doors to the public, including 
one in which the first children’s depart- 
ment is to be found. Because the National 
Library lacked adequate cataloguing, it 
was decided that the new one must be 
fully catalogued, and to that end, a School 
for Librarians was instituted, which counts 
on the cooperation of Peruvian and 
United States professionals. 

The Government also continued with 
the installation of smaller public libraries, 
establishing eight new subsidies for this 
purpose during the year. 

The next topic taken up by the President 
was the important question of the national 
economy. He said that in the face of the 
emergencies created by the war, the 
national economic policy had given proof 
of both its solid foundations and its 
flexibility. Progressive loss of foreign mar- 
kets constituted a serious danger to the 
country’s financial stability, owing to the 
fact that Peru depends largely on income 
from exports to pay for the import of 
goods required for domestic consumption. 
This difficulty, however, was overcome 
by a Reciprocal Trade Treaty and a 
number of agreements with the United 
States, which assured the sale of the 
greater part of Peruvian production. The 
separate agreements were made with the 
Defense Supplies Corporation, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, the Rubber 
Reserve Company, and the Metals Re- 
serve Company. To facilitate importa- 
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tion, a special department within the 
Treasury was created, and measures were 
also drafted to prevent the exportation of 
goods in such quantities as might affect 
home consumption. Industrial and agri- 
cultural production showed satisfactory 
progress, in quantity as well as in methods. 
In agriculture a number of regulatory 
measures were adopted to insure the 
production of enough food for the country. 
The cotton acreage was reduced 20 per- 
cent, and it was made compulsory to plant 
40 percent of the farmlands in the depart- 
ment of Lima with subsistence crops. 
Growers were encouraged by the fixing of 
minimum prices and the purchase of their 
produce by the State. They were also 
given preference in the allotment of guano, 
and their security requirements and inter- 
est rates were lowered and repayment 
time extended by the State Banks. 

Despite the press of other matters direct- 
ly relating to the war, development of the 
selva area was carried on within the general 
program for national industrialization. 
The transversal highway system was im- 
proved, and, with the help of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
sanitation and medical services were fur- 
thered. The main preoccupation of the 
Government in industrializing the country 
is not only to utilize domestic raw mate- 
rials, to provide a field for the sound in- 
vestment of private capital, and to im- 
prove the worker’s remuneration and con- 
sequently raise the standard of living, but 
also to reduce the necessary quantity of 
imports and the companion need for for- 
eign currency, so that more land can be 
devoted entirely to producing food for 
the Peruvian nation. 

Throughout the year, Government ex- 
penditures were cut to a minimum, and the 
State punctually met all interest and 
amortization payments besides canceling 
many foreign obligations. The twenty-five 


million dollar credit in the Export and Im- 
port Bank of Washington has not yet been 
touched. Dr. Prado pointed out with justi- 
fiable pride that the confidence in the 
economic stability of the country had made 
possible the conversion of almost fifty 
million dollars in internal loans, some with 
interest of 10 percent or more, intoa single 6 
per cent Consolidated Internal Loan, which 
represents an appreciable economy in the 
payment of interest, and will simplify the 
national budget. The bondholders were 
given the choice of receiving new bonds or 
of cashing in their holdings and receiving 
their value with interest up to June 30, 
1943. 

The President then turned to other 
economic matters, reporting that money in 
circulation is in strict relation to require- 
ments, and that the Central Mortgage Bank 
was authorized to make loans for the con- 
struction and reconstruction of workers’ 
houses, without the usual mortgage limita- 
tions, a factor which will help to solve the 
housing problem of the lower classes. He 
stated that the economic prosperity of the 
country is reflected in the state of the banks, 
which, during the last three years, have 
experienced an increase of 182 million 
soles in money available in the country, 
28 million abroad, 156 million in loans, and 
375 million in deposits. An analogous in- 
crease was observed in the affairs of the 
insurance companies and the stock ex- 
change. 

Various other measures were adopted 
and problems taken up by the Ministry of 
the Treasury and Commerce. In the im- 
portant question of post-war economy, it 
was decided to undertake a national statis- 
tical survey, compiling, for future use, an 
inventory of the nation’s existing and 
potential wealth. An accurate population 
census was also completed, showing the 
socio-economic structure of the country as 
well as its strictly demographic character- 
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istics, and the Bureau of Statistics is tabu- 
lating the results of a 1941 livestock 
industry census. 

As for customs regulations, 1942 brought 
the adoption of measures for the control of 
exports and imports through the estab- 
lishment of quotas, permit systems, etc. 
The total amount of foreign commerce 
passing through the customs during the 
year was valued at 833,654,500 soles, of 
which 338,692,400 soles were in imports, 
and 494,962,100 in exports. Revenues 
from customs duties increased, as did those 
from regular government taxes—princi- 
pally because of the imposition of an excess 
profits tax. 

Other miscellaneous items noted by the 
President included mention of the visit of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
to Peru, at which time many economic 
matters were discussed, especially those 
relating to food and supply of machinery 
and equipment for various industries. 
Dr. Prado spoke of the governmental 
control over tire and tube sales and over 
distribution of petroleum and other fuels, 
maintained throughout the year to pre- 
vent scarcities and speculation, and also 
reported that money had been allotted by 
the State for fellowships for study in the 
United States. The committee named to 
appoint the fellows was instructed to favor 
professional and scientific men from whose 
study the manufacturing and extractive 
industries of the country would profit. 

Turning to the activities of the Ministry 
of Public Works, Dr. Prado said that the 
difficulties occasioned by the war, at first 
glance insuperable, nevertheless did not 
put a stop to the material progress of the 
nation. Regular programs for irrigation, 
sanitation, road improvements, etc., were 
carried out, and the President stated 
that especially with the formation of the 
Peruvian Santa River Corporation, de- 
signed to convert that valley into an in- 


dustrial region, ‘‘we have laid the founda- 
tions for the complete modernization of 
the economic structure of the nation.” 

The construction of new highways was a 
noteworthy feature of the governmental 
program. Special attention was paid to 
the construction of the highways linking 
the selva with the north, center, and south 
of the country, to incorporate these rich 
lands into the national economy, and 
connections between the Atlantic and 
Pacific were also improved. The total 
achievements of the year are shown in the 
following figures: 724 additional miles of 
roadbed; 409 miles of hard-surface roads; 
70 miles of asphalt pavement; 294 miles 
of widened and improved highways; 70 
miles of preliminary trails for later con- 
version into highways; 6 miles of new 
bridges at various points; and 42 miles of 
dirt roads. This work furnished employ- 
ment for 35,000 workers per month. 

Important work was also accomplished 
by the private and government-owned 
railways. In relation to the figures for 
1941, there was an increase in 1942 of 24 
per cent in passengers carried, 4 percent 
in freight tonnage, and 17 percent in 
revenues. 

In the Bureau of Mines and Petroleum, 
total production for 1942 reached 14,632,- 
530 barrels with a value of 374,732,700 
soles. Petroleum output alone was 1,773,- 
200 barrels more than in 1941, and, ac- 
cording to the figures for the first half of 
1943, this year’s total will surpass that of 
1942 by a million barrels. 

Realizing the value of minerals in war- 
time, all possible measures were taken 
by this bureau to contribute to prosecu- 
tion of the war. The Government pro- 
moted the initiation of the iron and steel 
industries; made studies of coal, vanadium, 
antimony, tin, nickel, tungsten, mercury, 
and mica deposits, for possible incorpora- 
tion into national industries; ruled that 
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byproducts of coal had to be utilized by 
the companies; and continued with the 
extraction of gold. Capital invested in 
23 new mining companies is valued at 
37,000,000 soles, while existing companies 
increased their capital by 4,000,000 soles. 
A project was put under way for the sub- 
stitution of coal for charcoal as fuel, since 
the use of charcoal is gradually using up 
the country’s forest reserves. Along with 
these measures, a company was formed to 
protect the interests of the mine workers. 

Under the Ministry of Public Works, 
new buildings were erected, of which 
one of the most important is the new 
National Stadium, located at a _ point 
equidistant from Lima, Callao, and the 
seaside towns to the South. 

Speaking of the work of the newly 
founded Ministry of Agriculture, Dr. 
Prado noted that the country had never 
been able to supply its own food demand. 
When war reduced the amount of imports, 
immediate measures had to be taken to 
alleviate the situation. As _ previously 
described, farms were directed to produce 
more food, and prices of various products 
were regulated. Investigations of new 
sources of food supply were made, and 
new developments in existing products 
and sources were emphasized. With the 
Government of the United States, Peru 
signed a contract relative to the formation 
of the Inter-American Cooperative Food 
Production Service. the year, 
twenty agricultural producers and twenty 
consumer cooperatives were recognized. 

Other activities of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture included a National Reforestation 
Project, to prevent soil erosion; the coloni- 
zation of new areas, especially ‘Tingo 
Maria; and plans for the exploitation of 
rubber and cinchona bark in the Amazon 
region. 

Finally, Dr. Prado reviewed the work of 
the Ministry of Public Health and Social 


During 


Welfare. This branch of the government 
has shown important progress, and with 
its sanitation programs, campaigns for 
the prevention of infectious and contagious 
diseases, hospitalization services, etc., has 
succeeded in improving the life of the 
worker, especially in the eastern sections 
of the country. When Dr. Prado first 
took office as President, this Ministry was 
allotted 3,939,350 soles to carry on its 
work, an amount which has since risen to 
14,176,200 soles, or an increase of 260 
percent. Demographic indices, which 
show a rise in the birth rate and a decrease 
in infant mortality, prove, in one way, the 
effectiveness of the public health programs. 

In the field of social welfare, a Board of 
Social Assistance was created, to unify the 
work of the department. ‘The construc- 
tion of low-cost housing projects for workers 
was continued, as were the services of the 
‘popular’ or low-cost restaurants, and 
the free meals for needy children. The 
National School of Social Service is 
geared to producing workers to assist the 
State, and the obligatory social security 
legislation is slowly being put into effect 
in all parts of the country. 

In closing, Dr. Prado reemphasized the 
most important parts of his message, and 
said, ‘“‘I have an unshakable faith in the 
glorious future of our country, and in the 
great destiny of our America.”’—C.A.M. 


Message of the President of Mexico 


General Manuel Avila Camacho, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, appeared before the 
Mexican Congress on September 1, 1943, 
to deliver his annual message on the state 
of the nation, covering the period Septem- 
ber 1, 1942, to August 31, 1943. 
Governmental action in all branches was 
of course intimately affected by the war. 
Taking up first the field of international 
relations, the President mentioned four 
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outstanding events of the year: the break- 
ing of relations with Vichy; the resumption 
of diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R.; 
recognition of the French Committee of 
National Liberation; and the raising of the 
legation in Chungking to embassy rank. 

A manifestation of Mexico’s cooperation 
in the cause of the United Nations was the 
asylum given to a group of Polish refugees, 
arrangements for which were made during 
a visit to Mexico by the late General 
Sikorski in December 1942. Mexico’s tra- 
ditional policy of offering asylum again 
found expression when similar refuge was 
offered to a group of Spanish Loyalists who 
as a result of the German occupation of 
France had been drafted into German 
labor battalions or interned in concentra- 
tion camps but who are now in North 
Africa awaiting completion of arrange- 
ments for going to Mexico. 

Still referring to collaboration with the 
United Nations, the President mentioned 
Mexico’s adherence to the declaration re- 
garding nonrecognition of forced trans- 
fers of property in enemy-occupied terri- 
tory, and the Government’s participation 
in the United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture that met at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, in May-June 1943. 

In strictly hemispheric matters, said the 
President, “‘we are each day more strongly 
affirming our loyal cooperation with all 
our sister nations.” With the raising to 
embassy rank of the legations in Costa 
Rica, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pana- 
ma, Paraguay, and Venezuela, Mexico’s 
diplomatic representation was unified 
throughout the American continent. Va- 
rious inter-American agreements and trea- 
ties were completed, including the anti- 
submarine warfare pact with Cuba, the 
commercial modus vivend: with El Salvador, 
and the reciprocal trade treaty with the 
United States (see BuLLETIN, March 1943, 


pp. 144-148); and the nation continued 
its active participation in the Inter- 
American Economic, Juridical, and Politi- 
cal Defense Committees now working to- 
ward the solution of war and _ post-war 
problems. 

Speaking particularly of Mexican-United 
States relations, General Avila Camacho 
said that they had “‘never before reached 
the high quality that at present charac- 
terizes them.” He recalled his meeting 
with President Roosevelt at Monterrey in 
April 1943 (see BULLETIN, June 1943, pp. 
301-307), and expressed the hope that the 
present frank and effective collaboration 
between the two nations would continue 
to widen its sphere. 

The country’s war production effort 
brought about, among other consequences, 
a perceptible increase in exports. At the 
same time imports decreased, not only be- 
cause extra-continental sources were closed 
but because United States industry is con- 
centrating heavily on production of the 
implements of war. One result of the 
Monterrey meeting was the designation of 
a Mexican-American Commission for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, charged with analyz- 
ing the origins, effects, and possible solu- 
tions of Mexico’s economic problems. 
The President expressed himself as pleased 
with the results of the Commission’s de- 
liberations and recommendations and 
voiced the expectation that Mexico would 
be enabled to continue and in some cases 
to intensify its agricultural and industrial 
production. (A summary of the work of 
this Commission, which met during May 
and June in both Washington and Mexico 
City, is in the BuLLETIN, December 1943. 
Other joint Mexican-United States opera- 
tions mentioned by the President were the 
Lend-Lease agreements, the arrangement 
for the purchase of strategic metals by the 
Metals Reserve Company, the mission of 
railway experts who are cooperating with 
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Mexican officials for the rehabilitation of 
Mexican railways, and the health and 
sanitation projects for which the United 
States Government is supplying $2,500,000. 

Mexico’s national defense plan was 
formulated, said the President, on these 
two premises: defense of the national 
territory against possible aggression and 
cooperation with armed forces, if neces- 
sary, in the defense of the American 
continent. The President reported that 
the nation’s defense mechanism had been 
put on a war footing and necessary 
measures adopted to protect all vital 
installations such as_ factories, ware- 
houses, shops, and communications sys- 
tems. Vigilance over resident foreigners 
and the admission of foreigners to the 
country was rigorously maintained. There 
was, and continues to be, effective co- 
operation with foreign military commands 
in frontier and defensive sea areas, which 
guarantees Mexico’s own security and 
helps to prevent enemy activity in such 
strategic regions. 

The Government’s financial policy, said 
the President, was of course affected by 
the abnormal conditions resulting from the 
war. Money in circulation during recent 
months showed the same upward tend- 
ency that has been evident generally 
for the past several years, the principal 
reason being the favorable foreign trade 
balance rather than any amplification of 
government credit in the banking system. 
This situation, added to the influx of 
foreign capital investments that has re- 
cently occurred in Mexico, brought about 
an unprecedented increase in the gold 
reserves and foreign exchange operations 
of the Central Bank. From April 1942 
to June 1943, these resources increased 
by 160 million dollars, which alone 
enabled the Bank to place in circulation 
approximately 800 million pesos. Total 
money in circulation, including currency 


in the hands of the public and sight 
deposits, amounted to approximately 1,100 
million pesos. In view of prevailing 
abnormal conditions, it was deemed 
advisable to continue the exchange rate 
that has been in effect since November 
1941, and therefore the Mexican-United 
States silver stabilization agreement, where- 
by the peso was pegged at 4.85 to the 
dollar, was extended to June 30, 1945. 

As a monetary control expedient, various 
taxes were increased. These new levies 
were directed mainly toward groups that 
are reaping increased benefits, but studious 
efforts were made to avoid tax increases 
that would react unfavorably on cost of 
living prices. Revenue receipts for the 
first six months of the 1942-43 fiscal year 
totaled 455,361,850 pesos, which rate of 
collection, if continued in the second half 
of the year, was expected to bring total 
revenues to an all-time high figure. The 
national budget of expenditures for the 
year was fixed by the Congress at 707,845,- 
000 pesos, which the President, using his 
extraordinary war powers, increased by 
105,672,400 pesos. The Administration 
was able fully to meet ordinary budget 
expenditures without resorting to credit 
and, in addition, to cover with current 
revenues a good part of special programs 
that in previous years had to be financed 
by bonds. 

On July 31, 1943, the reserve of the Bank 
of Mexico amounted to 650 million pesos, 
as compared to 250 million on the same 
date in 1942. Bank credits were mostly 
applied to production; of total loans of 582 
million pesos outstanding on May 31, 
1943, 317 million were for industrial, 
agricultural, and mining operations, and 
only 265 million for commercial enter- 
prises. According to the most recent data, 
the President reported, loans of approxi- 
mately 250 million pesos had been made 
for agricultural activities. To increase the 
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agricultural credit operations of private 
banks, two important steps were taken: 
(1) a national guaranty fund of 5 million 
pesos was established to absorb losses 
suffered by private banks on agrarian 
loans, as well as 15 percent of other losses; 
and (2) the Law on Credit Institutions 
was amended to facilitate the financing 
of long-term agricultural loans by means 
of general bond issues by private financial 
institutions. 

The issuance of Defense Bonds was 
authorized to a total of 200 million pesos, 
to absorb surplus money and to provide 
the Government with additional resources 
with which to acquire from the Bank of 
Mexico part of the foreign exchange accu- 
mulated by that institution. “These added 
resources are being applied to national 
defense projects and to the strengthening 
of Mexico’s credit abroad for use either 
now or after the war. In December 1942 
the Congress authorized the issuance of 
highway bonds totaling 100 million pesos, 
of which 26.5 million have already been 
sold, and railway bonds in the sum of 25 
million. In August 1943 the President, 
again using his extraordinary powers, 
authorized a 9 million peso bond issue for 
port works in Salina Cruz and Puerto 
México. Service on all outstanding in- 
ternal debt is being currently met. Fi- 
nally, the President referred in detail to 
the agreement consummated in November 
1942 with the International Committee of 
Bankers on Mexico for the adjustment and 
resumption of payments on Mexico’s 
foreign debt. (See BuLiteTIn, August 
1943, pp. 467-468.) 

Going on to speak of national economy, 
the President reported that the changes 
resulting from the war had finally struck 
home to the public consciousness as a 
whole. At first the normal course of 
affairs was affected only in part, but when 
more generally direct effects became evi- 


dent, such as price increases and scarcities, 
felt by all alike, the disruptions in the 
economic and social life of the nation 
became a matter of prime concern to 
everyone. With these spreading effects, 
Government action became necessary in 
fields hitherto left untouched, but in 
taking such steps the Government was 
guided, the President affirmed, not by 
any purpose of favoring special groups or 
of diverting production, distribution, and 
consumption from their normal channels 
but rather by a genuine desire to serve the 
general interests of the country. 

Price control was the most outstanding 
and persistent problem that arose. ‘Trans- 
portation difficulties and the diversion from 
basic to other crops were the major ele- 
ments affecting prices, far more than 
fluctuations in exchange or differences 
between prices that could be obtained in 
the domestic and foreign markets. Price- 
fixing measures adopted in August 1942 
for corn, beans, and rice failed to give the 
desired results; this led in March 1943 to 
the establishment of the Consortium, which 
has authority to control prices, stocks, 
transportation, and distribution of articles 
of primary consumption. Provision was 
made for the acquisition by the Consortium 
of buffer stocks, in order to regulate supply 
and demand and to prevent fluctuations 
caused by surpluses, hoarding, and the 
lack of transportation. These various 
measures mitigated to some extent the 
food supply and price situation, but on the 
other hand clothing and domestic service 
costs rose sharply. Export control meas- 
ures were also adopted to avoid the 
domestic shortages that might easily result 
from unrestricted exportation, the danger 
of which was plain because as a rule 
producers could obtain higher prices 
abroad than at home. 

But there was a brighter side to the 


situation, too. The President reported 
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that in spite of the difficulties of obtaining 
materials, equipment, machinery, and 
repair parts, authorization was given dur- 
ing the year for the establishment of 47 
new industrial concerns which are manu- 
facturing or processing food products, 
chemicals, dyestuffs, metals, wood, glass, 
and other materials. 

The mining industry prospered greatly, 
both because of the patriotic spirit of the 
workers and mining executives who are 
working to increase their production as a 
contribution to the cause of the United 
Nations and because of the certainty that 
exportable surpluses could be readily 
disposed of at good prices in the United 
States market. 

A program was formulated, based on 
consumption requirements and potential 
resources, to provide electric power for the 
entire nation within ten years, at a cost of 
approximately 300 million pesos. Work 
progressed favorably on the hydroelectric 
plants at Ixtapantongo and Nonoalco 
(which will supply the Federal District) 
as well as those at Colatipa, Zumpimito, 
Bombana, and Caracuaro; the plant at 
Granados began to operate, and generat- 
ing units to supply electricity to eight 
small towns were installed. All these 
improvements represented an outlay of 23 
million pesos. 

Mexican agriculture, the President 
stated, is now fully geared to war produc- 
tion, both to meet urgent present-day re- 
quirements and to prepare for the post-war 
period of world rehabilitation. Statistics 
compiled by the Department of Agricul- 
ture showed that during the year 1942 
16,795,000 acres of land were under cul- 
tivation, the largest figure ever recorded, 
and that crops in 1942 and 1943 were 
greater than ever before. This good 
production record did not completely ob- 
viate the necessity of importing certain 
products, but at the same time it afforded 


opportunity for exporting surpluses of 
others, the value of the latter being 
253,294,800 pesos against only 118,537,900 
pesos for the former. The principal ex- 
ports were henequen, beef cattle, coffee, 
chicle, palma and lechugilla fibers, ba- 
nanas, vegetable wax, guayule rubber, rice, 
and tomatoes; imports included wheat, 
wool, lard, cacao, hides, copra, hops, 
malt, and barley. 

In the field of agricultural experimenta- 
tion promising results were achieved. Se- 
lective seed experiments with corn and 
wheat, directed toward improved yields, 
were particularly successful, and the ex- 
perimental Hevea rubber plantings turned 
out so well that experts expressed the be- 
lief that 2.5 million more plants might be 
started this year. ‘These would eventually 
be capable of supplying 80 percent of 
national rubber requirements. Experi- 
ments in the use of fertilizers and improved 
cultivation and drainage methods brought 
about a considerable increase in sugarcane 
production. 

Irrigation occupies a prominent place in 
Mexican agriculture, and the National 
Irrigation Commission’s budget allocation 
of 84,430,000 pesos was the largest ever 
fixed in any one year. The great dams of 
E] Palmito (in the State of Durango) and 
El] Azicar (in the State of Tamaulipas) 
were completed and four other large 
projects were well advanced. During the 
year 1942-43, 117,765 acres of land were 
put under irrigation, 51,615 acres im- 
proved, and at the same time 54 small 
irrigation projects scattered throughout 
the Republic brought much-needed water 
to additional large farming areas. 

The National Bank of Agricultural 
Credit intensified its activities in favor of 
agricultural production. Its credit oper- 
ations for the year totaled more than 11 
million pesos and, according to the Presi- 
dent, expectations were that during the 
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coming year they would be nearer 20 
million. The National Bank of Ejidal 
Credit has the responsibility of organizing 
and directing the progress of the 16,700 
ejidos that now exist in Mexico, the 
economic potentialities of which are 
constantly increasing. Thanks to credit 
supplied by the Bank in the past year 
2,085,500 acres were cultivated, or about 
12.4 percent of the arable land surface of 
the Republic. Loans made by the Bank 
totaled 67,748,500 pesos, of which approxi- 
mately 60,873,000 pesos were repaid; and 
during the coming year the Bank’s loans 
were expected to reach about 90 million 
pesos. To counteract the scarcity of agri- 
cultural machinery the Bank also organ- 
ized 15 centers at which machinery is now 
available to work the ejidal and comarca 
lands. 

In addition to the Department of Agri- 
culture’s extraordinary efforts to put the 
nation’s agriculture on a wartime produc- 
tion basis, all routine work was carried on 
as usual. This included such activities as 
geographic, meteorological, and agro- 
logical observations and studies; research 
and campaigns in plant and animal sani- 
tation; rural housing; national and local 
agricultural and stock fairs; soil erosion 
prevention work; and forest protection. 

The due processes of agrarian reform 
were continued as rapidly as the Govern- 
ment’s economic and technical resources 
would permit. The division and alloca- 
tion of land among the campesinos con- 
tinues to be the primary objective of the 
agrarian policy, the President affirmed, a 
fact to which the results obtained during 
the past year bear witness, despite the limi- 
tations imposed by a diminished availa- 
bility of lands in the densely populated 
areas, where great progress had already 
been made in distribution. In this con- 


1 The ‘‘ejidos” are communal lands; the ‘‘comarcas”’ 
are collectivized farming communities. 


nection the President made special men- 
tion of the movement of edatarios from 
some of the more densely populated zones 
to the Mexicali Valley in the Territory of 
Baja California, which will serve the triple 
purpose of populating the area, increasing 
the land under cultivation there, and 
relieving some of the excess of population 
in certain other regions. 

During the period covered by the Presi- 
dent’s message, 836 executive resolutions 
were signed by which 2,619,300 acres of 
land were distributed among 16,192 cam- 
pesinos; 75 ejidos, with a total land area 
of 86,875 acres, were divided into 3,884 
parcels and titles given therefor; and 204,- 
231 certificates of agrarian rights were 
legalized. 

For two reasons—present difficulties of 
importing many products and the con- 
sequent need of diversifying crops to meet 
national requirements for food and _ in- 
dustry—a decree was issued declaring 300 
hectares (741 acres) of rubber, coconut, 
grape, olive, cinchona, and vanilla planta- 
tions exempt from division under the 
agrarian law; and to stimulate the develop- 
ment of guayule, temporary exemption 
was granted on land areas not exceeding 
5,000 hectares (12,355 acres), provided 
the lands were not previously used for 
agricultural purposes. 

An outstanding feature of the Agrarian 
Department’s work was the research and 
study that culminated in the formulation 
of the amended Agrarian Code (approved 
by the President on December 31, 1942, 
and published in the Diario Oficial of April 
27, 1943). Some of its principal provi- 
sions were summarized briefly by the 
President as follows: The basic institutions 
and the rights of the campesino were con- 
served and respected; the area of land par- 
cels was increased for new ejidos and au- 
thority given to increase existing ones if 
excess lands are available; the issuance of 
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certificates of agrarian rights and titles 
was regulated to give the ezdatario com- 
plete protection; small livestock raisers 
were granted the same status as small 
farmers enjoy; and authority to revoke a 
campesino’s right to a land parcel was 
given only to the President of the Republic, 
and then only after due process of law and 
for one reason only—failure to cultivate 
the land for two years. 

The nation’s oil industry was of course 
affected by the war, but it managed to 
maintain a level of production sufficient to 
fill national requirements, insofar as trans- 
portation permitted, and to export a fair 
amount. ‘The United States Government 
gave favorable attention to requests of 
Petréleos Mexicanos (the Government oil 
administration) for equipment which will 
put into practice a plan for the production 
of high octane gasoline. A better price 
($1.32 per barrel) somewhat compen- 
sated for the reduction in oil exports 
caused by lack of transportation facilities. 
Receipts of Petrdleos Mexicanos in the 
first half of the year were 143.3 million 
pesos for domestic sales and 19 million for 
exports. The acquisition of 261 new tank 
cars and an unspecified number of motor 
trucks is expected to remedy the export 
situation to some extent. 

As a result of the rehabilitation plan 
now being put into effect, refinery capacity 
will soon be 146,000 barrels per day; at 
present the daily capacity is 83,000 bar- 
rels, as compared to 102,000 in 1938 and 
90,000 in 1939. Seaport storage facilities 
are being constructed in Campeche, 
Acapulco, and Punta Prieta, Baja Cali- 
fornia, and construction of a pipeline ex- 
tending from the refinery at Atzcapotzalco 
(in the Federal District) to the power 
plant at Nonoalco was begun. 

Application of the new collective labor 
contract for oil workers which went into 
effect in May 1942 meant an appreciable 


increase in their wages and loan benefits. 
They received 99 million pesos in 1942, 
a figure which is expected to be exceeded 
in 1943. The President called atten- 
tion to the fact that wages paid by the old 
oil companies in 1936 were 49 million 
pesos and, after the decision of 1937 
requiring them to increase wages, they 
paid 75 million. The present oil admin- 
istration, therefore, is spending nearly 25 
million pesos more than the figure which 
the oil companies found unacceptable and 
about 30 million more than was paid in 
the year of expropriation. 

The railways, because of their anti- 
quated equipment, found it difficult to 
cope with increasing transportation re- 
quirements. Nonetheless, in the fiscal 
year ending in July 1943, they loaded and 
moved freight amounting to 3.9 percent 
more than in the preceding year. An 
eight-year program calling for complete 
reconstruction, reorganization, and mod- 
ernization of the country’s entire rail 
system, at an expenditure of approxi- 
mately 300 million pesos, has been formu- 
lated. Materials for the repair and main- 
tenance of engines, freight and passenger 
cars, and tracks are coming into the 
country at the rate of a million pesos’ 
worth each month, and requests have been 
placed for such supplies to the amount 
of 18 million pesos. Thirty second-hand 
locomotives, 703 gondolas, and 200 tank 
cars, costing 15,305,000 pesos, were ac- 
quired during the year; an additional sum 
of 610,000 pesos was spent for shop 
equipment; and 7.7 million pesos were 
expended for rails. 

Seventy percent of the road from Vera- 
cruz to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec was 
reconstructed. Work was continued on 
the Sonora-Baja California railway which 
will connect the peninsula with the central 
part of the country, and progress was 
likewise made on the last link of the Kansas 
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City-Mexico-Oriente Railway which will 
join the State of Chihuahua with the West 
Coast. ‘Total expenditures for construction 
of railway lines were 21,236,215 pesos. 
The President remarked that the United 
States Government, in accordance with 
agreements entered into with Mexico, is 
facilitating the acquisition of railway 
materials as much as possible under pre- 
vailing conditions. 

Expenditures for new federal highway 
projects totaled 103,636,850 pesos. Prefer- 
ence in construction was given to the 
Mexico-Suchiate Highway, since that road 
will complete Mexico’s share of the Pan- 
American Highway. Next in importance 
was the Mexico City-Ciudad Juarez high- 
way, on which five bridges were com- 
pleted during the year. For the mainte- 
nance of approximately 2,000 miles of 
federal highways the nation expended 14 
million pesos. On 26 federal-state high- 
ways under construction in various parts 
of the country the Federal Government’s 
share of expenditures was 26,261,000 
pesos out of a total of 46,601,300 pesos. 

For educational purposes during the 
year covered by the President’s report there 
was no curtailment of effort, as is evident 
from the fact that the public education 
budget for 1943, originally set at 97.2 mil- 
lion pesos and increased by the President 
to 100,290,440 pesos, was higher than ever 
before. 

Primary education was provided in 
15,531 schools for 1,343,500 pupils; 180 
secondary schools and 29 industrial and 
commercial schools functioned, with a 
total enrollment of 29,886 and 13,674, 
respectively. Thirty Rural Missions 
sought to promote economic, cultural, and 
social improvement in geographically and 
socially isolated rural communities. In 16 
agricultural schools, scientific and prac- 
tical training in farm management was 
given to 1,874 students. 


The Department of Labor, with the col- 
laboration of industrialists and workers, 
succeeded in conciliating the interests of 
both parties and obtaining advantages for 
the workers amounting to 70 million pesos 
through collective labor contracts and 
agreements. Of a total of 765 labor dis- 
putes brought before the Department, only 
8 reached the strike stage and these were 
satisfactorily solved by conciliatory means. 

The President gave special mention to 
Mexico’s cooperation in the prosecution of 
the war through sending Mexican laborers 
to the United States to take the place of 
fighting men in farm and railway work. 
The total of such workers was about 65,000 
and the President stressed the fact that the 
Mexican Government took pains to assure 
their welfare in all such matters as pay, 
living and working conditions, and even- 
tual repatriation. 

Of great importance to the nation’s 
social progress was the approval of the 
Social Security Law on December 31, 1942 
(see BULLETIN, July 1943, pp. 377-381). 
The system, which must of necessity be 
installed step by step, is expected to be in 
operation in the Federal District beginning 
January 1, 1944. 


Brazilian bond settlement 


The following statement appeared in the 
New York ‘Times for November 26, 1943: 


The Brazilian Embassy announced today that 
President Getulio Vargas of Brazil had issued 
a decree-law setting up a new system of payments 
on dollar and sterling obligations of the Federal, 
State and Municipal Governments in Brazil. 
The new system, which affects Brazilian securities 
held by British and North American interests, is 
effective January 1. 

Holders of Brazilian securities have two options, 
either of which they may exercise. Under the 
first option, the original face value of obligations 
is maintained but at new interest rates and amor- 
tization quotas. Under the second plan, bond- 
holders may receive immediate cash payments, but 
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the face value of the obligations is reduced 
sharply, in the case of most of the issues by half. 

It was estimated that Brazilian dollar obliga- 
tions had an aggregate face value of $286,000,000 
and that sterling loans amounted to $611,000,000. 
The arrangements involve an estimated annual 
interest payment of $30,000,000. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull in a statement 
said the bond settlement was ‘‘a manifestation of 
Brazil’s earnest desire to meet its foreign obliga- 
tions within the limits of its capacity.” He 
added: 

‘The Government js extremely gratified that an 
arrangement of this far-reaching definitive nature 
has been reached between the Brazilian authorities 
and the representatives of the United States and 
British bondholders. The breadth of vision and 
the spirit which have characterized these negotia- 
tions are further testimony of the friendship and 
understanding between the Brazilian and Ameri- 
can peoples.” 

It is believed in Washington to be the largest 
single foreign bond settlement. 


Foreign trade of Colombia in 1942 


According to the Anales de Economia y 
Estadistica, published by the Office of the 
Controller General, the foreign trade of 
Colombia in 1942 amounted to 275,909,285 
pesos, of which imports accounted for 
104,972,242 pesos and exports for 170,- 
937,043 pesos. The leading suppliers of 
Colombia were the United States, 62,- 
521,374 pesos; Argentina, 10,879,191 pesos; 
Brazil, 8,052,362 pesos; United Kingdom, 
6,877,269 pesos; Peru, 5,628,260 pesos; 
Mexico, 1,286,025 pesos; Haiti, 1,074,199 
pesos; and Switzerland, 1,020,991 pesos; 
and the leading purchasers of Colombian 
products were the United States, 154,- 
741,035 pesos; Curagao, 6,295,990 pesos; 
Panama, 1,188,590 pesos; the Canal 
Zone, 1,496,703 pesos; and Argentina, 
1,034,629 pesos. 


Hydroelectric plants in Peru 


To increase the power supply of the region 
around Lima, a new hydroelectric plant 


is being built at Autisha in the Santa Eula- 
lia valley. A concrete dam more than 300 
feet high will develop from 40,000 to 50,000 
horsepower. Some of the water from the 
Autisha gorge will be used to supplement 
the flow of water to the Barbablanca 
plant in the same valley. The Barbablanca 
plant was built six years ago at a cost of 
20,000,000 soles, and because of its in- 
adequate water supply has not been 
producing the power for which it was 
planned. With the added source of water 
the Barbablanca plant, it is hoped, will 
have an output about equal to that 
expected from Autisha. The Autisha works 
will cost approximately 30,000,000 soles. 

A large source of hydroelectric power, 
for the industrialization of the Chimbote 
Bay region of Peru, should be produced by 
the Santa River project, initiated in 1942 
by the Peruvian Government. The devel- 
opment, which includes plans for a dam, 
pressure tunnel, power house, and trans- 
mission line, is located in a gorge of the 
swift Santa River which empties into the 
Pacific the largest volume of water of any 
river on the western slope of the Andes. 
Construction work was begun in July 1942, 
and should be completed by the end of 
1945, when the five generating units will 
produce 25,000 kilowatts or 35,000 horse- 
power each, at a cost of slightly over Vy of 
a cent per kilowatt. The financing of the 
enterprise is derived from a $25,000,000 
credit extended by the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. 


Agreements between Argentina 


and Chile 


At the time of the visit of the Chilean 
Minister of Foreign Relations, Dr. Joaquin 
Fernandez y Fernandez, to Argentina, on 
August 24, 1943, various agreements of a 
commercial and economic nature were 
signed by the two nations. 
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The first provided for the creation of a 
mixed commission to study the bases for 
a customs union between the countries. 
The commission will endeavor to complete 
its study within a year, at which time both 
governments will immediately adopt the 
proposed measures. 

The second agreement concerned the 
improvement of rail and highway com- 
munications between Chile and Argentina. 
The two countries will mutually under- 
take the extension and completion of the 
transandine railway systems, and the con- 
struction or repair of various highways 
through and on either side of the Andes. 
Each government will appoint members 
for a mixed commission to study the pos- 
sibility of constructing a tunnel through 
the Andes for vehicular and railway traffic. 

In the third pact, various regulations 
relative to merchandise in transit through 
Argentina and Chile destined for a third 
country, and to motor traffic between the 
two, were agreed upon. 


Forestry measures in Uruguay 


Forestry services in Uruguay have mapped 
out a systematic campaign for the reforest- 
ing of the country. The work is to begin 
with the immediate planting of large 
numbers of trees in various regions, while 
at the same time measures are planned 
looking toward conservation of the nation’s 
wood resources in future years. Legisla- 
tion is being framed which will keep the 
forests more closely under control of the 
Forest Administration and the National 
Parks Administration. New forest in- 
dustries are being studied; such products 
as acacia bark may soon be used on a large 
scale in Uruguay’s tanning industry; 
preservation of woods by new technical 
processes bids fair to provide a market for 
the products of more of the native trees, 
and at the same time make the nation less 


dependent upon importations of wood for 
railway ties and for telephone and tele- 
graph poles. 

Meanwhile every effort is being made to 
facilitate the planting of more trees by 
national and local authorities and by 
private citizens. Government experts tour 
the country in a railroad car carrying 
equipment, materials, and young trees. 
Demonstrations are given to show the need 
of reforestation and the methods which 
may best be employed, and saplings are 
then sold at reduced prices so that the 
instruction may be put into action at once. 


Inter-American Federation of Socte- 
tes of Authors and Composers 


On August 5, 1943, the Secretary General 
of the Inter-American Federation of Soci- 
eties of Authors and Composers (FISAC), 
Dr. Natalio Chediak, rendered a report to 
the executive committee of the Federation. 
The report summarizes the activities of the 
organization from the time of its founda- 
tion, gives its current financial condition, 
and discusses plans for the future, particu- 
larly the preparations being made for the 
First Federation Congress. 

The aims of the Federation are: To try 
to obtain from the American nations the 
broadest possible copyright protection for 
writers; to work for improved national 
legislation and inter-American treaties on 
this subject; to create and maintain a 
center for documentation, information, 
and control, which will assist affiliated 
societies in obtaining guarantees for col- 
lecting royalties within the respective 
countries and abroad; and to study and 
settle problems relating to the collection, 
administration, and distribution of royal- 
ties. 

The Federation was incorporated in 
Cuba on March 7, 1943, when its charter 
and bylaws were recorded in Habana. 
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The Government of Cuba recently in- 
dicated its interest in the objectives of 
FISAC by issuing a decree approving its 
activities. The text of this decree was 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of July 
27, 1943. 


International Center of Intellectual 
Cooperation 


The Committee for the study of the 
establishment in America of the Inter- 
national Center of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, appointed by Resolution II of the 
Second American Conference of National 
Committees on Intellectual Cooperation 
at Habana in November 1941, held its 
second meeting at Washington, October 
21-23, 1943, under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

With the outbreak of war in Europe and 
the rapid spread of hostilities from country 
to country, the work of the International 
Commission on Intellectual Cooperation 
at Geneva and of the International In- 
stitute of Paris was interrupted, and na- 
tional committees were left without any 
central coordinating agency. It was there- 
fore decided at the Second American 
Conference, referred to above, to under- 
take the organization of a_ provisional 
center in America to take over for the 
duration of the war the work heretofore 
carried on by the International Institute 
of Paris. 

At the Washington meeting, the in- 
augural session of which took place at 
the Pan American Union, the Committee 
presented a plan of organization which 
will be submitted for approval to the 
various national committees and to the 
governments of all countries interested in 
preserving the fundamental principles of 
intellectual cooperation throughout the 
world. The project calls for establish- 


ment of the provisional center at Habana, 
the Government of Cuba having expressed 
its willingness to extend that country’s 
hospitality to the center. An Executive 
Committee, composed of the following 
members, will organize and direct the 
Center: Cosme de la Torriente (Cuba), 
Chairman; Miguel Ozorio de Almeida 
(Brazil), member ex-officio; Victor Las- 
cano (Argentina); Alfonso Reyes (Mexico); 
Waldo G. Leland (United States); Robert 
Valeur (France); Luis A. Baralt (Cuba), 
Secretary. 

This Executive Committee is specifically 
charged with formulating the statutes and 
plans for financing the organization. 
When such plans are approved by the 
governments and national committees, a 
Director and a Secretary General named 
by the Executive Committee will assume 
the immediate responsibility for the 
Center’s activities. 

The Committee which has been studying 
the installation of the Center in America 
drew up a program of action to serve as a 
guide for the Center’s initial work. This 
program comprises: an inquiry into the 
present status of intellectual cooperation 
and the means for action in that field; a 
clarification of the problems confronting 
intellectual workers; the compilation and 
coordination of special studies on the sub- 
ject of freedom of thought and expression, 
which will enable the Center to offer 
intellectuals a clear-cut idea as to their 
rights and duties in this regard; a study of 
the problems that have arisen in conditions 
of learning and enlightenment in the 
occupied countries, so that when hostilities 
cease, people may be informed of the 
progress of ideas and intellectual workers 
again have access to the means of work of 
which they have been deprived; a study of 
the economic conditions under which 
intellectual work is conducted and of the 
laws governing intellectual property; the 
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facilitation of means for refugees to con- 
tinue their intellectual pursuits during the 
war; an examination of the possibilities of 
improving communication and transporta- 
tion, the inadequacy of which has greatly 
curtailed the work of intellectual coopera- 
tion in the past; a study of measures to in- 
sure protection of works of art and cultural 
monuments in occupied countries; a study 
of ways and means of assuring intellectual 
cooperation its proper place in the post-war 
world, in order that its capacity to act 
when most needed shall not be limited; and 
an investigation of the present status of 
scholarships and professor and student 
exchanges. ‘The present war of aggression, 
as is well known, was to a great extent 
brought about by the voluntary orienta- 
tion of education in certain countries 
toward war. The proposed program of 
the International Center of Intellectual 
Cooperation in America calls for undi- 
vided attention to the question of insuring 
peace through education in the post-war 
world. 


Literary interchange between the 
Americas 


The problem of a better literary inter- 
change between the Americas through 
the medium of books formed the subject 
of a meeting of the book industry at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on November 22. 
A report by the five United States pub- 
lishers who visited the other American re- 
publics last summer studying book publish- 
ing, selling and printing, formed the basis 
of the discussion. 

The publishers are George P. Brett, Jr., 
president, The Macmillan Company; Burr 
L. Chase, president, Silver, Burdett and 
Company; Robert F. de Graff, president 
Pocketbooks, Incorporated; Malcolm John- 
son, executive vice president, Doubleday, 
Doran and Company; and James S. 


Thompson, executive vice president, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, all of New 
York City. Their trip was made under the 
auspices of the Department of State and 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

The problem with respect to exporta- 
tion now consists, said the report, “of 
difficulties in shipping and credit, high 
prices at origin and uncontrolled prices 
at destination, diverse currencies, con- 
fusion of tax and customs regulations in 
various countries, and in a general tend- 
ency on the part of many United States 
publishers to overlook or to underestimate 
the value and importance of their ex- 
port business.” 

Bookselling in the various metropolitan 
centers of Latin America is a highly de- 
veloped industry. The largest bookstore 
in the western world, El Ateneo, is in 
Buenos Aires. More first-class bookstores 
exist in the principal cities than in our 
own. Although an active movement to 
learn English enlists hundreds of students, 
awareness of United States books is re- 
tarded by the absence of unified or 
promptly distributed bibliographical ma- 
terial. A consolidating warehouse in New 
York is recommended as a device to facili- 
tate shipments, since Latin American book- 
stores find it difficult to secure a variety of 
stock from our numerous publishers. 

American books, said the report, have 
lagged behind French, German, Spanish, 
and English books in prestige. This is 
largely because in many cases the Latin 
American reader has long considered 
American culture inferior to that of 
Europe; and since the reader is convinced 
that this deficiency exists in the fields of 
literature, the humanities and _ social 
sciences, he often suspects that it is so even 
of technical books. He has been brought 
up on French and German medical books 
and is not generally aware of the vast 
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advances that American medicine has 
made in recent generations. 

With respect to the growth of publish- 
ing in Latin America, the report indicated 
that since the Civil War in Spain in 1936, 
publishers in the other American repub- 
lics have made great progress in achieving 
a business stability paralleling our own. 
Argentina alone produced fifty million 
books in 1942. The translation of United 
States books into Spanish and Portuguese, 
therefore, must be viewed as one mode of 
sympathetically presenting our life and 
culture. 

More adequate aids in securing informa- 
tion in the United States concerning books 
of Latin American origin are needed. 
Central display and supply centers, as 
well as a central information office, were 
suggested. Latin American books, the 
report said, ‘‘should be far better known 
and appreciated here,”’ and a book fair or 
exhibition is suggested. ‘‘A better educa- 
tion of our own people in the actual back- 
grounds of Latin American life is of 
primary importance,” the report con- 
tinued, ‘“‘and this knowledge can be at- 
tained in part by the publication of better 
books about our neighboring nations.” 

““We recommend,” said the report with 
respect to a mode of securing better 
translations of Latin American books, 
‘that consideration be given to the forma- 
tion of a general group to include repre- 
sentatives or committees from various 
learned societies and the publishing in- 
dustry, to meet periodically with scholars 
from the countries concerned.” Likewise 
it was urged that “nothing could be of 
more value than building up in Spanish 
and Portuguese a representative shelf of 
good United States reference books.” 

The report detailed specific problems 
facing the United States publisher who 
seeks to distribute abroad books in the 
fields of technology, medicine, textbooks, 


and inexpensive reprints. A strengthened 
program of English teaching in the other 
American republics and a more extensive 
use of travel grants to students and profes- 
sional leaders were recommended. 


Cornelio de Saavedra Museum in 
Buenos Aires 


In a tree-shaded park covering nearly 
twenty acres of ground near the Avenida 
General Paz, the city of Buenos Aires has 
installed a museum called the Museo 
Municipal Brigadier General Cornelio de 
Saavedra. The old house known as the 
Chacra Grande, built by Don Luis Maria 
Saavedra, was remodeled in post-colonial 
style, with hand-made tiles, wrought-iron 
knockers and fittings, and decorative 
window gratings, some of them relics from 
houses dating back to the early years of the 
nineteenth century. 

The three wings of the house form sides of 
a typical colonial patio, shaded by a huge 
century-old wisteria; the fourth side is a 
three-arched portico surmounted by char- 
acteristic finials of the post-colonial period. 
Exhibition rooms on the main floor are 
devoted to collections of historic interest, 
such as jewels, coins, costumes, combs, 
weapons, silver work, and articles of 
religious significance. One wing has a 
second floor which provides space for 
offices and administrative offices. 


Publications of the Pan Amertcan 
Union since Fune 1943 


The books, pamphlets, and reports pub- 
lished by the various divisions of the 
Pan American Union since June 1943 
have added interesting material to that 
already available on the American Re- 
publics. Reports on inter-American move- 
ments, covering such matters as the steps 
taken to carry out resolutions of the Eighth 
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International Conference of American 
States, the meeting of the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences, and 
other official activities, are especially 
noteworthy. 

Regular monthly publications were the 
BULLETIN, official organ of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, issued in English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, and the Pan American Bookshelf, 
a bibliography of Pan American material 
with annotations in Spanish and English, 
issued by the Columbus Memorial Library. 

The work of the Counselor’s Office in- 
cluded the revision of documentary ma- 
terial for the ‘““Good Neighbor Tour,” a 
ten-volume course of study on the Latin- 
American Republics for clubs and other 
groups, and the publication of a report, in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese, con- 
cerning steps taken by the Pan American 
Union to give effect to the resolutions 
adopted at the Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States, and the three 
meetings of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of the American Republics. The United 
States and Latin America, a brief survey of 
recent changes in the relations between 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere, 
was also published. 

In the Juridical Division, Volume II 
in English of the series on the ‘‘Improve- 
ment and Coordination of Inter-American 
Peace Instruments,” entitled Text of the 
Projects on Improvement and Coordination of 
Inter-American Peace Instruments submitted to 
the Exghth International Conference of American 
States, appeared, and the chart, Status of 
the Pan American Treaties and Conventions, 
was revised in July 1943. 

The Division of Intellectual Cooperation 
continued its ‘‘Points of View”’ series with 
No. 7 in English, On the Relations between 
Blacks and Whites, by Fernando Ortiz; Nos. 
5 and 6 in Portuguese, Destino da Arte, by 
John Peale Bishop, and Quem Fala em Nome 
da Democracia do Novo Mundo? by Henry 


Seidel Canby; and No. 6 in Spanish, 
cQuién Habla por la Democracia en el Nuevo 
Mundo? by Henry Seidel Canby. In the 
field of education, the Division issued 
Argentina, Vol. 1 of Higher Education in Latin 
America, and continued its Portuguese and 
Spanish Education Series with No. 78 in 
Portuguese, Educagao Liberal no Apés-Guerra, 
and. No. 121 in Spanish, La Educacién 
Liberal en la Postguerra. The development 
of Latin American art was emphasized in a 
pamphlet by Robert C. Smith, Latin- 
American Painting Comes into its Own, 
accompanied by a set of black and white 
plates, and in Thirty Latin American Artists, 
a biographical survey. Panorama No. 22 in 
English and Correo No. 27 in Spanish were 
also published. 

Four titles were added to various series 
edited by the Division of Agricultural 
Cooperation. El Cultivo del Caucho (Hevea 
brasiliensis) en la América Latina, by R. D. 
Rands, appeared as Nos. 147 and 148 in 
the Spanish series on Agriculture. In the 
English series on Cooperatives, No. 21, 
The Agricultural Cooperative Movement in 
Peru, by Alejandro MacLean y Estendés, 
came out in June, and to the American 
Agriculture Series were added Nos. 3 and 
4, Agriculture in Costa Rica, by Jane Swift 
Powell, and Agriculture in Guatemala, by 
Mariano Pacheco Herrarte. Miscellane- 
ous publications under the auspices of this 
division included the Annual Report of the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
for the fiscal year 1942-1943, and the 
Report of the Inter-American Committee on 
Agriculture Submitting to the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union the Draft Conven- 
tion on the Inter-American Institute of Agro- 
culture, in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

The combined Divisions of Economic 
Information and Statistics produced in- 
teresting and informative material in 
Commercial Pan America, a monthly review 
of commerce and finance, in Spanish and 
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English. Subjects treated in the various 
issues were as follows: Annual Economic 
Survey of Lawn America—1941, Part III; 
Past and present Economy of Brazil; Our 
Foreign Trade and the Export-Import Bank; 
Exchange Problems of Latin America; Peruvian 
Trade with South America; Stabilization of 
the Bolivian Monetary Umit; and Economic 
Policy of the Central Bank of Ecuador. In 
the Foreign Trade Series, reports or 
statistical surveys were added for Vene- 
zuela, Paraguay, El Salvador, Peru, 
Nicaragua, and Colombia. 

Two extensive and important surveys 
were issued by the Division of Labor and 
Social Information in July and October 
respectively. These were the illustrated 
publications Labor Trends and Social Welfare 
in Laiin America: 1941 and 1942 (153 pp.), 
by Ernesto Galarza, and Low-Cost Housing 
in Latin America (20 pp.), by Robert C. 
Jones. Noticias de la Oficina de Informacion 
Obrera y Social, No. 13, also came out in 
June. 

In the Music Division, three new titles 
were added to the Music Series: No. 10, 


652852— 1943 


Carlos Chavez: Catalogue of His Works, with 
an introduction in English and Spanish 
by Herbert Weinstock; No. 11, La Musica 
de Chile en el Panorama de las Américas, by 
Vicente Salas Viu, of the Chilean Institute 
of Musical Extension; and No. 13, Selected 
References in English on Latin American 
Music, compiled by Leila Fern. 

Publications of the ‘Travel Division 
included a mimeographed pamphlet in 
the Ports and Harbors of Brazil Series, 
Manaus, and one in the Holidays and 
Festivals Series, Panama and Central America. 
Folders describing Argentina, Brazil, Chile, ~ 
Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, and 
Uruguay were revised and reprinted in 
the Travel in the Americas Series. 

To its material descriptive of the Ameri- 
can nations and capitals, the Division of 
Special Publications added three new 
illustrated booklets—on the Republics of 
Cuba and Guatemala and on Panama 
City. Those on Bolivia and Rio de 
Janeiro were reprinted with revised text 
and figures. Cacao, in the Commodity 
Series, appeared early in 1943. 
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THe Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 53 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. April 14 is celebrated an- 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 
Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are freely available to 





officials and private citizens alike. Its affairs are 
administered by a Director General and an Assist- 
ant Director, elected by and responsible to a 
Governing Board composed of the Secretary of 


State of the United States and representatives in 


Washington of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. ‘There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, music, Juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
labor and social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 
bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 115,000 
volumes and many maps. The BULLETIN of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official 
organ of the institution. For a list of other pub- 
lications of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences of American States. 
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The Americas and the World Order 


L. S. ROWE 


Director General, Pan American Union 


As that keenest of political observers, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, contemplated the 
world conditions of his time, he was led 
to inquire somewhat pessimistically, 

Shall we attain, as some prophets, perhaps as 
vain as their predecessors, assure us, a social 
transformation more complete and more pro- 
found than our fathers foresaw and desired, or 
than we ourselves are able to foresee? Or are we 
about to enter on intermittent anarchy—that 
chronic and incurable malady well known to 
ancient peoples? 

Today a question no less pertinent 
presents itself to the nations of both 
Western and Eastern civilizations: What 
international organization for the main- 
tenance of peace shall the world have? 
Although the precise form of such a 
structure may not be determined until 
the close of the war, it is evident that this 
problem is now the focus of public at- 
tention throughout the world. In all the 
countries of the Americas, government 
offices and innumerable private organi- 


zations are discussing the requisites for a 
durable peace. It is most important that 
before the final decision is made, public 
opinion in the United Nations should be- 
come sufficiently crystalized to guide 
their representatives at the peace table. 
The republics of this continent believe 
they have a positive contribution to make 
to the solution of the problem. During 
the last fifty years they have gradually 
developed an international system, based 
upon equality, justice, mutual confidence, 
and cooperation, and characterized by 
joint action. The Pan American Union 
was established to serve as the permanent 
organ of the association of American na- 
tions. Its functions and scope of activity 
have been greatly expanded by the suc- 
cessive conferences in which the continen- 
tal program has taken shape. In fact, 
the growing unity of purpose and policy 
in this hemisphere has been reflected in 
the enlarged functions entrusted to the 
61 
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Union. But the gratifying results we are 
witnessing today have been achieved only 
after great effort. Although the inter- 
American system has had to overcome 
many obstacles, it has been consistently 
strengthened until today the Union of 
the American Republics stands forth as 
the most effective instrument for the 
maintenance of the peace of the Western 
World. 

With the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe in 1939, the American republics 
immediately entered upon a series of con- 
sultations—the Meetings of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs—to determine a common 
policy in their relation to the war and its 
dangers to them. 

The resolutions adopted by these Meet- 
ings indicate the deep and vital interest of 
the western hemisphere, not only in the 
basic principles to be followed during the 
conflict, but also in the role of the Americas 
in the post-war world. This is attested by 
the fact that the Third Meeting, held at 
Rio de Janeiro, authorized the appoint- 
ment of a special committee of the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union to 
consider post-war problems presented by 
the Governments, members of the Union. 
These Meetings also provided for special 
entities concerned with the study of present 
and post-war problems, the most impor- 
tant of which include: 

1. The Emergency Advisory Committee for 
Political Defense, now in session at Montevideo. 

2. The Inter-American Juridical Committee, in 
permanent session at Rio de Janeiro. 

3. The Inter-American Financial and Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee, in session at the 
Pan American Union. 

4. The Inter-American Defense Board, in 


session at Washington, for the consideration of the 
security of the Western Hemisphere. 


The creation of these bodies indicates an 
appreciation of common interests and 
ideals among the American republics, 
which found its earliest expression at the 


first inter-American conference, held at 
Panama in 1826, and which through the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries has 
been given increasingly concrete form by 
the successive International Conferences of 
American States, the latest of which was 
held at Lima in 1938. 

With this record in positive and con- 
structive international cooperation, it is 
most fitting that the celebration of Pan 
American Day in 1944 should be made the 
occasion to review achievements of the 
American nations in this field, and to draw 
therefrom such lessons as may be profitably 
applied in planning post-war organization. 

First, and probably most important, is 
the fact that the efficacy of the American 
system rests not on any one particular form 
or mechanism, but on the “‘will to peace” 
of the American nations. It is true that 
there has been stumbling, even occasional 
failure, but viewed in the longer per- 
spective, the very existence of that system 
gives evidence of a determination to main- 
tain at all costs the peace of this hemi- 
phere. The American experience, as well 
as that of the League of Nations, proves 
that no machinery for the maintenance of 
peace can be truly effective unless it is 
supported by a public opinion prepared to 
make any sacrifice to preserve order and 
respect for law. 

Second, and hardly less important, is 
the principle formulated and maintained 
by the American nations to assure united 
action against all forms of aggression. At 
the Buenos Aires Conference of 1936 and 
the Lima Conference of 1938, the Ameri- 
can republics assumed full responsibility 
for the maintenance of the internal peace 
of their continent. Any act of aggression 
is therefore the concern of all, and gives 
rise to immediate united action. Had this 
principle prevailed throughout the world 
at the time of the Japanese aggression 
against China, the Italian aggression 
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against Ethiopia, or even the German 
aggression against Poland, there is every 
reason to believe that we might have been 
spared the horrors of this global war. 

The third achievement of major impor- 
tance is the broader interpretation given 
to the concept of peace by the American 
republics. ‘To them, peace means some- 
thing of far deeper significance than the 
mere absence of conflict. ‘They have given 
the word a positive content calling for 
international cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness. They are convinced that no 
nation can make permanent gains at the 
expense of its neighbors, and are demon- 
strating that the prosperity of each and 
every member of an international commu- 
nity is dependent upon the prosperity 
of all. 

To promote economic cooperation, the 
Inter-American Development Commission 
has been established, with national com- 
missions in each of the countries members 
of the Pan American Union. These com- 
missions are actively engaged in helping 
the further development of natural re- 
sources, the marketing of national prod- 
ucts, and the growth of industry by 
establishing new enterprises or expanding 
existing plants. The ultimate result of 
this activity will be a higher standard of 
living throughout the Americas. 

Fourth, the American republics have 
shown that international controversies, no 
matter how difficult or delicate, can be 
settled by the orderly processes of media- 
tion, conciliation, and arbitration. Since 
the early part of the nineteenth century, 
no fewer than seventy-eight boundary and 
territorial disputes have been settled 
amicably. 


Fifth, the establishment of the American 
international system has demonstrated that 
it is entirely possible to avoid the blighting 
influence of “balance of power’’ politics. 
The principle of the equality of states, 
whether large or small, has been steadfastly 
sustained, and any attempt to create 
balance-of-power blocs in this hemisphere 
has been consistently discouraged. 

Finally, the experience of the American 
republics has demonstrated that whatever 
form of world organization may be adopt- 
ed, it will be desirable to provide for 
regional action on regional problems. 
Failure to recognize this fact was one of the 
weaknesses of the League of Nations. 
Many of the matters presented to the 
League were of a purely local character, 
in which the majority of its members were 
in no way interested. In any future effec- 
tive peace machinery, provision must be 
made for the solution of local problems by 
regional organizations. 

The foregoing review of the outstanding 
characteristics of inter-American relations 
contains lessons of real importance to the 
future of world peace. It serves to make 
clear that it is only through collective 
action that security can be obtained, and 
further demonstrates that no mechanism 
for the maintenance of peace, however 
carefully devised, will function efficiently 
unless supported by a “will to peace” 
combined with a willingness on the part 
of the members of the international organi- 
zation to face any sacrifice for the mainte- 
nance of international law and order. It 
also proves that cooperative action is no 
visionary ideal, but a concrete means of 
bringing positive benefits to all the nations 
concerned. 


Belgrano and Washington 


Their Collaboration in Immortality 


COURTNEY LETTS DE ESPIL! 


WHETHER in world-shaking events or in 
the quiet perusal of a nation’s past, one 
thing invariably leads to another, to bor- 
row a time-worn expression. For me the 
romantic epic of Salta opened a wide vista 
upon which rose the illustrious figure of 
Don Manuel Belgrano. 

In following the life of this great Argen- 
tine it became more clear at every step 
that he and George Washington, the hero 
of an earlier and similar struggle in the 
fabulous new world of the Americas, 
should converge within one frame. When 
the panorama of history unrolled its stir- 
ring scenes of the two American Revolu- 
tions, the glorious threads of their two 
lives merged one by one into their similar 
counterparts. Before the end of Belgrano’s 
life the individual filaments were gathered 
together and woven into one piece. This 
same piece is the reason for my story. 

Washington and Belgrano were pre- 
cursors of their countries’ struggles. Even 
in the earliest stages they attempted to 
crystallize the still latent desire of the 
colonists for a complete break with the 
mother country. They suffered from de- 
sertions of their ill-clad, ill-equipped and 
disconsolate troops as well as from the 
apathy of their respective governments. 
Both, to their final days, remained patriots 
in the purest sense of the word: “‘One who 
loves his country and zealously guards its 
welfare.” 

We soon learned that Belgrano pon- 


1 Author (as Courtney Borden) of ‘‘ The Cruise of the 
Northern Light’? (Macmillan, 1928) and ‘‘ Adventures 
in a Man’s World” (Macmillan, 1933). 
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dered considerably on the political phil- 
osophy of Washington. Mitre commented 
that he ‘‘wore sideburns like those seen in 
the last-period portraits of Washington, 
who was his model in politics.”” We came 
across, as well, the following in a report of 
W. G. D. Worthington, special agent of 
the United States to Buenos Aires, in 
March 1819: ‘General Belgrano is said to 
be the most distinguished man in these 
parts . . .” he wrote to John Quincy 
Adams, Secretary of State. “He is also said 
to be a passionate admirer of our great 
founder.” 

When this letter was written, Belgrano, 
at the age of 49, already had been stricken 
with the mortal illness which caused his 
death fifteen months later. Therefore we 
turn back the pages, to the second of 
February, 1813. 

The historians relate that Belgrano, on 
the threshold of his greatest battle, was 
seated this night within his military tent, 
writing until the small hours of the morn- 
ing. He was completing for the second 
time his Spanish translation of Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, the document which 
Washington ordered published in the news- 
papers on September 17, 1796—the eve of 
his retirement to private life. It was his 
last official statement: a summary of his 
domestic and political beliefs. 

“That hero,’ wrote Belgrano, “worthy 
of the admiration of our age and of future 
generations, an example of moderation 
and of true patriotism, bade farewell to 
his fellow-citizens on leaving office, giving 
them the most important and salutary 
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lessons.’ This message (cornerstone of 
the nation), the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution, and Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, are the four outstand- 
ing documents of United States history. 
Of these the Farewell Address is read aloud 
by a designated Senator each year on 
Washington’s Birthday, a practice begun 
many years ago and adhered to ever since. 
Actually no such precedent prevails for 
any other state paper. 

Belgrano, in March of 1811, had nearly 
finished a translation of the Address. 
However, at Tacuary it had been burned 
with the rest of his private papers when 
catastrophe loomed imminent. At Tucu- 
man during the spring of 1812 he under- 
took the work once more. At last, it was 
done! ‘‘Not with the propriety, elegance, 
and clarity that I should like,” he wrote, 
‘‘and that are the due of such wise counsels, 
but at least I have made them intelligible 
so that better pens may give them that 
value that neither my talents nor my 
Guesmapernut-as “Whey “little sbook:2 of 
Washington had been his ‘‘bedside book”? 
for eight years during which period he 
‘‘meditated”’ upon its lessons despite being 
engulfed by politics and military cam- 
paigns. 

This February night in 1813, after an ar- 
duous two weeks’ march through the wil- 
derness, the patriot general and his troops 
were camped near the banks of the swollen 
Pasaje River. Here, before proceeding 
north, they had been forced to delay be- 
cause of torrential rains. So it was that 
Belgrano had a new opportunity to com- 
plete his long-planned translation. This 
time he would take no chances on its loss. 
At the same moment as he and the Army 
were able to move north to Salta—where 
waited his enemy Don Pio Tristan with 
the formidable Royalist forces—his manu- 
script would be despatched to Buenos 
FNIKES. tO) De printed... 





What became of this persevering and 
determined effort of Belgrano? Was it 
published at the time? Was he the first 
to have made the translation? He happily 
thought so! Nevertheless he harbored 
doubts, for he wrote ‘‘or if it has been made 
it has not been published.” 

A hundred questions arose to taunt us. 
If it was published in that momentous 
year of 1813, does it exist today? Or was 
iGeshovedeasice wby. the “better. pens:, 
somewhere along the crowded wayside? 
How did Washington’s writings come into 
his possession? Who had given him the 
forbidden seed sprung from a republican 
soil, in that colonial period of which 
Belgrano said: ‘“‘For we lived knowing only 
what our tyrants wished us to know.” 

We rang up the Library of Congress, 
immense treasure house of the intellectual 
wealth of the civilized world, that we 
might find the answers. “Is there a 
Spanish translation of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address?’ we inquired of the Hispanic 
Foundation, the division which takes care 
of the two or three hundred thousand 
volumes in the wonderful language of 
Castile. 

“There must be!’ came the quick reply. 
“JT should think—several! Particularly 
after these 150 years!’ It was arranged 
that as many translations as possible 
would be awaiting our arrival. Could it 
be that we would find Belgrano’s among 
them? 

““Sorry, Senora!’ was the clerk’s greeting 
a short while later when we reached the 
Library. ‘“‘Not worth your having come 
down here. We found only one trans- 
lation. It is out on another request.” 

Onilysone:” 

“Incredible! We thought so, too!’ she 
agreed. ‘But we searched all possible cat- 
alogues.”’ 

The delectable conjectures had crashed! 
It might have been so interesting - - - 
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WASHINGTON 


Not being able to resist the final dis- 
illusionment: ‘“‘Did you by any chance 
notice who was the translator?” 

She walked toward the file case, care- 
fully drew forth a white card. The typed 
letters stood out boldly: ‘‘Documento de 
Belgrano. Despedida de Washington al Pueblo 
de los Estados Unidos.” 

As yet empty-handed, besides fearing 
the possibility of other surprises, we has- 
tened to the Pan American Union and its 
small but equally generous Library. 
Here the librarian disappeared several 
minutes, to return holding in one hand a 
small and fragile paper booklet. ‘“Trans- 
lation made in Buenos Aires!’ he ex- 
plained. ‘“‘By General Manuel Belgrano! 
The only Spanish translation of which we 
have any record. Have you tried the 
Library of Congress?” 

This time we carried away the frail and 
precious link which had brought together 
in immortality the two already immortal 
men. No “better pen” had shoved aside 
in that nearly century and a half Bel- 


grano’s exquisite labor coupled with his 
message to his own people in their trying 
moments of conflicting opinions and doubts. 
But where is the original edition? This 
particular one had been published as late 
as 1902. How many editions have there 
been since 1813? Apparently no more, ac- 
cording to later researches in Buenos Aires, 
where a copy of the original edition of 1813 
forms part of a small volume of rare docu- 
ments in the Mitre Museum. 

When the fact that only one Spanish 
translation of the famous document could 
be found had echoed upward to the high- 
est office in the Congressional Library, that 
of Dr. Archibald MacLeish, distinguished 
Librarian of Congress, poet and writer, 
who has visited Argentina, he arranged 
that another search be made. ‘The story 
of a famous Argentine general and revered 
patriot, himself on the road toward a 
bloody battle during his own War for 
Independence, devoting his few hours of 
leisure to so honoring Washington, cap- 
tured and delighted his imagination. 

Ten days later we received a musty 
volume translated from English entitled 
La Vida de Forge Washington, published in 
Philadelphia in 1862. In a casual place 
among its pages, offering it no more 
prestige than any other of Washington’s 
prolific writings, was The Farewell Address. 
The author of the book, though North 
American, had not grasped the document’s 
imperishable qualities. He had desecrated 
it almost more than the translator, whose 
work was careless and banal, whereas Bel- 
grano, thousands of miles distant and 
twenty-one years previously, pored over 
its contents in order to offer his compa- 
triots a meticulously executed version. 

There is indeed a fascination in specu- 
lating upon the passages which Belgrano 
felt so deeply that he would write to “my 
. to all who think of the 
. advising that 


countrymen . 
happiness of America” . . 
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they should read and consider the advice 
of ‘that great man . . . who had dedi- 
cated himself with his whole heart to the 
liberty and happiness of his country”. . . 
and that they transmit the ideas to their 
sons... “if they have the good fortune 
to labor for the liberty of America.” 
Obviously he shared Washington’s pas- 
sionate desire for unity. Quarreling among 
States, or Provinces, for individual power, 
they both realized should be avoided in 
order that their countries be strong enough 
to stand alone, free and independent. 
“The Unity of Government which con- 
stitutes you one people is also now dear 
to you,” wrote Washington. “It is justly 
so; for it is a main Pillar in the Edifice of 
your real independence, the support of 
your tranquillity at home; your peace 
abroad; of your safety; of your prosperity; 
of that very Liberty which you so highly 
prize iinen hey added=: {But as) it. is 
easy to foresee, that from different causes 
and from different quarters, much pains 
will be taken, many artifices employed, to 
weaken in your minds the conviction of 
this truth; as this is the point in your 
political fortress against which the bat- 
teries of internal and external enemies 
will be most constantly and actively 
(though often covertly and _insidiously) 
directed, it is of infinite moment, that you 
should properly estimate the immense 
value of your national union to your 
collective and individual happiness . . .” 
As mentioned above, Belgrano, like 
Washington, sensed the ominous forebod- 
ing of internal dissensions and the danger 
therein. His own country, as yet not free 
from Spain, already was divided by fac- 
tions in the separate Provinces. Happily 
for him, Belgrano did not live long enough 
to experience the tragic and violent years 
of anarchy. Washington, too, was spared 
the horror of the Civil War, which needed 
a Lincoln to save the Union which the 





BELGRANO 


Revolutionary general had toiled so faith- 
fully to build. 

In his Introduction Belgrano says of Wash- 
ington: ‘‘He spoke with all those of us who 
have or may have the glory of being called 
Americans, now and as long as the world 
stands.”” In Washington’s own words: 
“The name of American, which belongs to 
you, in your national capacity, must always 
exalt the just pride of Patriotism, more 
than any appellation derived from local 
discriminations.”” Not merely Virginians 
or New Yorkers or men of Pennsylvania. 
‘“You have in a common cause fought and 
triumphed together. The independence 
and liberty you possess,’’ reminds Wash- 
ington, “‘are the work of joint councils and 
joint efforts; of common dangers, suffer- 
ings and successes.” 

The brilliant document is lengthy. It 
embraces the prodigious field of defense, 
commerce, finance and domestic problems, 
as well as Washington’s much-analyzed 
foreign policy. We should bear in mind 
the complicated international stage of the 
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late 18th century and the economic pov- 
erty of the feeble Thirteen Colonies. 
Europe was in a turmoil; France and 
England at war; while dangerously close 
to the homeland on the North American 
continent were the possessions of powerful 
European powers, France, England, and 
Spain. “There can be no greater error,” 
Washington counseled after his years of 
experience, “than to expect or calculate 
upon real favours from Nation to Nation. 
°Tis an illusion which experience must 
cure, which a ‘ust pride ought to discard.” 

Finally, being mindful of Belgrano’s 
generosity toward public education, and 
his deep religious faith, I offer this passage 
which must have struck a chord in Bel- 
grano’s heart: ‘‘Promote then as an object 
of primary importance, Institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. In pro- 
portion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinion, it is essential,” 
wrote Washington, “that public opinion 
should be enlightened.” And this: “Of 
all the dispositions and habits which lead 
to political prosperity, Religion and moral- 
ity are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of 
Patriotism, who should labour to subvert 
these great Pillars of human happiness 

bb) 

Washington, the worshipped public hero, 
had suffered deeply in his second term 
from the vile abuse of the opposition, 
directed against him personally. He com- 
mented sadly to a friend that it ‘“‘could 
scarcely be applied to a Nero, a notorious 
defaulter—or even to a common pick- 
pocket.” “In offering to you, my Coun- 
trymen,”’ he said in his message, “these 
counsels of an old and affectionate friend, 
I dare not hope they will make the strong 
and lasting impression, I could wish; that 
they will control the usual current of the 
passions, or prevent our Nation from 
running the course which has hitherto 


marked the Destiny of Nations: But if I 
may even flatter myself, ... that they 
may now and then recur to moderate the 
fury of party spirit, to warn against the 
mischiefs of foreign Intrigue, to guard 
against the Impostures of pretended 
patriotism; this hope will be a full recom- 
pence for the solicitude for your welfare, 
by which they have been dictated.”’ 

The scene in Philadelphia of his actual 
taking leave of public life was one never 
forgotten by the thousands who witnessed 
it. When the inauguration of John Adams 
had taken place and the formalities were 
over, the immense multitude had no eyes 
for the incoming Chief Executive. They 
watched instead the tall and solitary figure 
of the leader who had brought them vic- 
tory at Valley Forge; who had been the 
First President of their proud little Repub- 
lic of some five million souls. Wash- 
ington stood for a moment, thoughtfully 
observing the departing figures of Adams 
and Jefferson, the Vice President. Then 
he walked slowly toward the inn in order 
to pay his respects to his successor. In 
silence the crowd moved behind him. On 
reaching his destination he turned around 
as he stood upon the steps and looked out 
upon the sea of affectionate faces. Tears 
were seen to slide down his cheeks. Wrote 
Woodrow Wilson, another President, more 
than a century later: ‘“‘No man ever saw 
him so moved. When Washington 
opened the door and it closed behind him 
an observer penned in his notes that “a 
sound like a sigh passed through the great 
throng.” 

George Washington, the great and 
revered American, was gone from public 
office to die at his country estate, Mt. 
Vernon, two and a half years later, at the 
age of sixty-seven. He had deserved 
“that retreat, in which I promise myself to 
realize, without alloy, the sweet enjoyment 


of partaking, in the midst of my fellow’ 


a 
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Citizens, the benign influence of good 
Laws under a free Government.” 

Belgrano, in his Introduction, not only 
satisfied our curiosity as to how he ac- 
quired ‘“‘the little book,” but he mentions 
in connection with it the names of two 
foreigners; the colorful New Englander, 
David Curtis de Forest, who became an 
Argentine citizen; and “the American, 
Dr. Redhead”? who was from 1812 until 
Belgrano’s death the General’s fast friend 
and personal physician. 

In 1805 de Forest gave Belgrano the 
immortal document of Washington. At 
that time, and since the turn of the century, 
de Forest was residing in Buenos Aires, 
where ‘‘I have a landed Estate,’ he wrote 
to a friend in the United States, ‘‘am 
connected with Juan Larrea . . . and 
have the honor of being on the most partic- 
ular and confidential terms of friendship 
with most of the members of the govern- 
ment of that znteresting country.” His 
italics. (State Department Archives.) 

It was de Forest, as well, who on May 25, 
1821, before the recognition of Argentine 
independence, while residing in New 
Haven, Connecticut, flew for the first time 
in the United States of America the un- 
forgettable flag of white and light blue 
which Belgrano, his friend, had created 
and unfurled on a glorious sun-filled after- 
noon at Rosario. . 

The great Belgrano, though, had died. 
Eleven months before he had gone to his 
well-deserved rest, attended only by his 
sister Juana and the constant companion of 
his last eight years, Dr. Joseph Redhead. 
Since 1812, when Redhead had been 
forced to flee from Salta after its occupa- 
tion by Tristan, he had remained by the 
side of the patriot general. At the ap- 
proach of death Belgrano whispered to his 
sister the wish that the Doctor be given 
his gold watch. ‘“‘It is all I have to give 
this good and generous man,” he told her, 


and Mitre describes the touching scene. 

Belgrano, we know, had all but con- 
cluded his first translation more than a 
year before Redhead attached himself to 
him as physician and friend. What a pity 
some remnant of that first work does not 
remain! It would be amusing now to 
compare it with the published draft of 
which Belgrano writes: ““I’o do it more 
quickly I have availed myself of the help 
of the American, Doctor Redhead, who has 
taken the trouble to translate it literally 
and to explain some of the ideas.” 

In 1873, on the anniversary of Tucuman 
and at the unveiling of Belgrano’s statue, 
another famous general, Bartolomé Mitre, 
once more brought together the names of 
Belgrano and Washington. ‘‘They have 
been acclaimed great,” he said of them 
both, “‘by the applause of humanity’s 
conscience and universal principles.” 

The delicate and glorious threads long 
since have been gathered together and 
spun into one piece. They have merged 
into a fragile, though lasting, frame. The 
fruits of Washington’s and Belgrano’s far- 
seeing vision have linked them in im- 
mortality. ‘“‘The ardent desire,’’ Belgrano 
commenced his Introduction, “‘that I have 
that my fellow citizens should grasp the 
true ideas that they should hold if they 
love their country and desire it to prosper 
on a solid and permanent foundation, has 
led me in the midst of my weighty occupa- 
tion to undertake this translation, which in 
more peaceful times I had already at- 
temp tedeme ers 

The two great patriots, humble, self- 
effacing products of the vast New World, 
removed from the age-old hates and pomp 
of the Old, now rest in eternal peace. 
Their transcendent message that we must 
never forget, “the glory of being called 
Americans,” today peals forth with re- 
newed promise above the cries of an 
anguished world. 


The Capitals of the Americas 


The BULLETIN takes pleasure in publishing 
in this issue, dedicated to Pan American 
Day, 1944, the following group of photo- 
graphs presenting scenes from the twenty- 
one capitals of the Americas. 

Many readers will no doubt find among 
them well-known, well-remembered, and 
well-loved places; waters they have sailed, 
streets they have traversed, parks where 
they have wandered, buildings they have 
visited. Each picture will recall diverse 
experiences and fond memories of travel, 
study, work, friendships, and all the host 
of contacts which year by year the peoples 
of America are developing among them- 


Courtesy of American Republics Line 


A PARK IN BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA, WITH A STATUE OF SAN MARTIN 
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selves and cherishing assiduously. 

This modest ccllection of photographs 
cannot pretend to do justice to the capitals 
of America, but nonetheless each picture 
will speak, even though in a limited way, 
of the beauties, the artistic and historic 
treasures, and the progress, not only of 
the capital cities themselves but of the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. And 
by the memories they evoke and the 
desires they stir up to travel, to see, and to 
know the Americas at first hand, they will 
serve as a reminder of close ties already 
formed and of those which the future will 
bring. 








AVENIDA 16 DE JULIO AND THE PLAZA DE ROMA, LA PAZ, BOLIVIA 





Courtesy of “‘Brazil Today”’ 
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MUSEUM AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, SANTIAGO, CHILE 
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BOLIVAR PLAZA FROM THE CAPITOL STEPS, BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 
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Photograph by Herbert C. Lanks 


THE MAIN PLAZA, SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA 
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Courtesy of National Tourist Commission, Habana 


THE CATHEDRAL BORDERS ON A PICTURESQUE SQUARE IN HABANA, CUBA 





Courtesy of the Dominican Embassy, Washington 


COLUMBUS SQUARE, CIUDAD TRUJILLO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 





THE CONVENT OF SAN FRANCISCO, QUITO, ECUADOR 





THE NATIONAL PALACE, SAN SALVADOR, EL SALVADOR 





Courtesy of National Tourist Committee of Guatemala 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, GUATEMALA CITY, FOUNDED IN 1676 
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PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI, THE NATIONAL PALACE RISING AT THE LEFT 
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THE PRESIDENT CAR{AS BRIDGE, TEGUCIGALPA, HONDURAS 
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AVENIDA JUAREZ, MEXICO CITY; PALACE OF FINE ARTS IN BACKGROUND 
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PRESIDENTIAL PALACE, OVERLOOKING TISCAPA LAGOON, MANAGUA, NICARAGUA 
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ANTEQUERA STREET, LEADING TO PARAGUAY RIVER, ASUNCION, PARAGUAY 
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THE PALACE OF JUSTICE, LIMA, PERU 





Courtesy of National Gallery of Art, Washington 


THE MAIN ENTRANCE, NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





STATUE OF BOLIVAR, CARACAS, VENEZUELA 


Glimpses of Latin America 


Argentina 


Dofia Paula’s Rooster 


JUAN PABLO ECHAGUE 


Fruits and poultry were Dona Paula’s pas- 
sion and her joy in life. From the abun- 
dant garden, labor of her love, branches 
loaded with figs, plums, apricots, and 
bunches of grapes in season hung pro- 
vocatively over the wall, to tempt the 
greed and the thievery of the neighboring 
youngsters. We preferred this fruit to 
our own simply because it came from the 
next garden and, never satiated, we would 
frequently jump the wall and plunder the 
forbidden territory without mercy. I can 
still feel the smart of the blows, richly 
deserved, that the angry woman gave me 
when she surprised me devouring the 
sweet figs from her favorite tree. 

Dona Paula’s chicken yard, at the base 
of the wall, was famous in the neighbor- 
hood, and I used to entertain myself for 
hours standing securely on a ladder watch- 
ing the bustling activity below. Towards 
noonday, the hubbub of clucks and cackles, 
dominated at intervals by the high shrill 
crow of the rooster, king and lord of the 
inclosure, would reach scandalous pro- 
portions. At this time the mistress col- 
lected the eggs and distributed the corn. 
Later came the afternoon with its intense 
heat, forcing everybody else to take a 
siesta and leaving the field free to us. 
That was the moment when all the urchins 
in the neighborhood would descend in 


Translated from “‘El Gallo de Dofa Paula,’ in 
“‘Antologia de Cuentistas Rioplatenses,’ Buenos Aires, 
1939. 


hordes on the gardens. Sometimes, 
though, it happened that I did not take 
part in these adventures, simply because 
I was engrossed in studying Dofia Paula’s 
chicken yard, which irresistibly attracted 
my curiosity. I found here in _ this 
feathered community, organized under the 
humbly and unanimously accepted pro- 
tection and authority of the rooster, new 
aspects and certain characteristics of life 
in general that were surprising to me. 
And in this way Dona Paula’s rooster and 
I became friends. 

At the beginning he protested with 
energetic cries of alarm and threatened me 
with erect head and flashing eye as he 
noticed me spying on his and his family’s 
private life from my observatory. But 
gradually, by means of crusts and grain 
opportunely tendered in homage to his 
munificence, provender that he hurried to 
distribute among the scratching and hap- 
pily clucking hens, I managed to allay his 
suspicious anger. At last the bird accus- 
tomed himself to my presence, and when 
I carried my daring so far as to let myself 
down into the chicken yard one time when 
I knew Dona Paula to be absent, when I 
took him in my hands amid persistent 
scolding by the infernally chattering and 
terrified hens, when I caressed his silky 
plumage and persuaded him to peck at 
corn in the palm of my hand, the rooster 
was tamed. Our friendship was sealed 


forever. 
81 
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A magnificent native example of a 
strong-limbed, sharp-spurred bird, he 
would not tolerate any rival in the vicinity. 
His mistress had tried repeatedly to force 
a companion on him to share the sover- 
eignty of the dungheap, but in vain; my 
rooster (I always thought of him as mine) 
would advance wrathfully on the intruders 
the moment they showed themselves in his 
domain, and in the twinkling of an eye 
they would be stretched out on the ground. 
Although he was not averse to punishing 
the hens implacably when he discovered 
some sign of unfaithfulness in them, the 
solicitude with which he took care of them, 
and, on occasion, defended them, was 
something to see. For them he con- 
siderately reserved the best worms, the 
juiciest rinds, the most succulent scraps; 
for them he fought valiantly and single- 
handedly against three or four turkeys that 
used to attack him; but his sharp beak and 
the heavy blow of his wing would sternly 
and infallibly punish the traitor, no matter 
to what remote place she ran to hide her 
infidelity. 

I can see him now! His erect and arro- 
gant attitude, his robust body, his festooned 
red crest, his golden beak, his round eye 
which flashed lightning in battle, the ma- 
jestic swing of his wattles as he walked, his 
iridescent black plumage shining green and 
purple in the sunlight, his beautiful thick 
arched tail counterbalancing his solid body 
mounted on tall legs—all these things are 
indelibly stamped on the memory of my 
childhood. 

How could I forget him? ‘To him I owed 
the pacifying of my childish anxieties and 


fears. When his clear call echoed through 
the dark still night, peopled for me with 
wild and fantastic imaginings, my terror 
would be quieted. It was as if a familiar 
voice comforted me. He told me from the 
barnyard that day had almost arrived; 
that the sullen dark would vanish, and 
with it the thieves, the specters, the witches 
and the ghosts; that outside everything was 
tranquil; that I could finally sleep in peace 
until I heard his voice again telling me of 
the sunrise and calling for his daily ration. 
And then I would fall into a true sleep, deep 
and quiet, dimly identifying the sounds 
which preceded the dawn: the quick step 
of the passing lamplighter putting out the 
street lights; the distant roll of carriage 
wheels over the rough pavement; the 
muffled gallop of a horse; the chirp of an 
early-rising sparrow at the window. . . 

Oh Dona Paula’s rooster, unforgettable 
friend, your haughty image and your pro- 
phetic note are always inextricably asso- 
ciated with my impressions when I return 
as a wanderer to my native town! 

I hear your voice on the farm when the 
fields are wrapped in the incandescent haze 
of the afternoon, and I hear it again when 
moonlight spills over the dark green foliage 
of the sleeping land. It greets me from 
humble cots if I adventure along mountain 
passes, even on the edge of the bristling 
chasms of the rocky hills, where storms rage 
over the rough paths. And what I hear 
and recognize in your song, oh rooster of 
Dona Paula, when I recall that San Juan 
of the past which has changed so little in 
my memory, is the haunting melody of my 
far-off childhood. 


(The scene of this story is San Juan, the Argentine city destroyed by earthquake on January 15, 1944.) 
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Brazil 


The New World 


CASTRO ALVES 


Fashioned for greatness, 

Carved out to grow, to create, to rise, 

The New World in his muscles 

Feels the sap of the future. 

One day Jehovah, sculptor of colossal 
statues, 

Tired of other designs, said: 

““Go, Columbus, raise the curtain 

Of my eternal workshop .. . 

And bring forth America.” 


Still wet from the deluge, 
Like some mighty Triton, 
The continent awakes 


From “O Livro e a América,’ in ‘‘Espumas Fluc- 
tuantes,’ Castro Alves, Rio de Janeiro, 1932. 


Chile 


To the universal concert. 

Of the surrounding oceans 

One brings the arts of Europe, 

Another, the spices of Ceylon, 

And the Andes lift their arms of solid rock, 
Pointing to the infinite. 


Gazing about, America exclaimed: 

‘‘All, all moves forward! Oh, great God! 
The cataracts toward the earth, 

The stars in their courses, 

And on the far shores around the pole 
The ocean takes its flock of waves to graze. 
I want to march with the winds, 

With the worlds, with the firmaments!”’ 
And God replied: “‘March!”’ 


Don Diego Portales 
at the Fiesta of San Pedro 


MAGDALENA PETIT 


From the galleries of “La Quinta de 
Portales,’ Don Diego’s villa in Valparaiso, 
the sea could be dimly descried. Seated 
in a rocking chair, Dona Rafaela was con- 
templating the twilight bay. The blue- 
green sky and the sea, studded with the 
masts of ships, seemed little by little to fuse 

Translated from ‘“‘Don Diego Portales,’ Santiago, 
Chile, 1937. The author is now at the Pan American 
Union as a member of the Editorial Division. Another 


of her books, “La Quintrala,” was published in English 
by the Macmillan Company, New York, 1942. 


into a backdrop before which revolved 
scenes of daily life, memories of the past, 
and plans for the future. In these mean- 
derings of Dona Rafaela’s mind, events of 
the moment blended into those coming and 
those past: “Manuela should now be 
putting the little girl to bed, and the 
servant will stay with her afterwards, when 
we go to the fiesta. .. . 

‘‘Poor Rosalia! With her mother so 
gravely ill . . . Diego doesn’t know it 
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yet. *.,. Uhe sea is calm; no meed, to 
fear for the fishermen. . . . The fiesta is 
Sure sLo;e ta SUCCESS. mee 

Lights shone in the network of masts; 
the blue-green of the backdrop turned 
darker. Torches moved about gently; the 
boats swayed. Night crept in and the 
hour of the fiesta arrived... . 

From the customs house to the arsenal, 
the people swept into the Planchada, the 
principal street running parallel to the 
shore. Don Diego and his companions 
lingered where a stone flange along a wall 
offered a seat. The fiesta in the port was 
at the height of its mirth. The sound of 
brass and drums surged like a wave 
through the air. 

‘‘Here come the maskers!’’ shouted the 
crowd. 

The fantastically garbed parade began 
to pass by. Some were dressed like the 
Indians of long ago; others, copying the 
Catalonians, had short white breeches, 
long stockings of silk, and fine white shirts 
with ribbon-covered sleeves, and around 
their necks wore necklaces and bits of 
mirror. They were accompanied by a 
band and from time to time they stopped 
and went through graceful and intricate 
dance steps, holding shining swords in 
their hands. The man who headed the 
group carried a gold-handled scepter. 
At his side pranced a clown, dressed like 
the Devil—Matagallinas he was called— 
who opened the way for his companions 
by lashing with a whip anyone who 
hindered their passage. 

The pealing of bells broke out simul- 
taneously from all the churches and the 
crowd hurried on toward the church of 
Santo Domingo, whence the image of 
San Pedro was to come. 

Don Diego thought it would be better 
to go immediately to the beach, to get a 
good vantage point from which to watch 
the procession arrive and to see the cere- 


So he and his 
friends went to an open space toward 
which the crowd had already begun to 
gravitate. 

“This is what they call the ‘place of the 
fishing tackle,’’? explained Don Diego. 
The night was quiet, the stars shone like 
golden nailheads driven deep into the blue 
vault of sky. The air was filled with the 
salty tang of the sea. 

The procession was now advancing with 
its crowd of followers. From the section 
called El Almendral, from the hills and 
ravines, the people, wrapped in their pon- 
chos, had flocked in to witness the fiesta. 
In the light of the torches at the seashore, 
the boats shone resplendent with their ban- 
ners, streamers, and multi-colored draper- 
ies. A large and elaborately decorated 
launch was ready to receive the Saint, who 
was now being brought up in the arms of 
the priest. The chorus of bells still sounded 
like a light breeze through all the port. 
Ahead of the image the maskers ap- 
proached, dancing frantically, and when- 
ever the priest stopped they revolved 
about him, bowing over and ever to the 
Saint. Watchmen charged with keeping 
order opened a way through the mass 
of people so the priest could board the 
launch. Now joining the sound of the 
bells there arose the acclamations of the 
multitude, and over it all the swish of 
skyrockets that were being set off like 
small thunderbolts from different places 
in the port. 

The launch got under way, accompanied 
by the joyous flotilla of small boats. The 
people on shore scurried toward the rocks 
of the fishermen’s cove, where an altar 
had been erected on a little beach to re- 
ceive the Saint. Men and boys were al- 
ready disputing among themselves for the 
honor of helping San Pedro to disembark. 

‘“Here he comes!”’ a voice cried. And 
everyone surged forward, many leaping 


mony at the water’s edge. 
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into the water in the happy belief that a 
devout and enthusiastic participation in 
the ceremonies would assure them good 
fishing during the coming year. 

Free from the press of the crowd, on a 
rock a little apart, Don Diego and his 
group were watching the scene. Sud- 
denly Donia Rafaela screamed; one of the 
small boats had capsized. 

““Come, come! it is nothing,” said Don 
Diego. “They are practically on the 
beach and are surrounded with people.” 

‘Now they are being pulled out,” said 
Dona Manuela, as the shipwrecked ones 
safely reached the shore. 

The image had been removed from the 
launch and the prayers of the faithful 


Colombia 


began before the rustic altar adorned 
with seaweed and shells. 

Dofia Manuela and Dofia Rafaela made 
the sign of the cross and prayed, too. 

When the ceremony was ended, with 
songs, music, and_ shouts 
returned to the port. 

“Let us stay here a moment,” proposed 
Don Diego, “and then we will accompany 
the ladies to the customs house where 
Adalidhisawaivimes Us) aye en 

From a boat in the bay a noisy flash of 
light went up, followed by other skyrockets 
and fireworks. 

“The effect on the sea is so pretty,” 
observed Dona Manuela. ‘‘What ashame 
that Rosalia could not see it!” 


the people 


An Old-Fashioned Christmas 
in the Country 


DANIEL SAMPER ORTEGA 


On a foundation of fragrant fresh moss, 
newly brought in from the mountain, we 
placed the Christchild’s little house, built 
on the framework of an old altarpiece 
from Quito; we covered the upper part 
with straw, hiding the gilded columns with 
leaves of myrtle and laurel. The roads 
were ribbons of sand strewed over the moss; 
the lakes, pieces of broken mirror; the 
stars, scattered everywhere, were made of 
colored paper, and shone in competition 
with little red and blue candles. . 

A delightful woodsy fragrance pervaded 
the house when the doors of the oratory 
were opened. The village belfry sounded 

Translated from “‘En el Cerezal,” Bogota, 1926. 


six o'clock. And we all responded with 
the proper Ave Marias when my aunt, 
who was watching over us from the 
drawing room, exclaimed: 

“Children! . . . Angelus Domani nuntiavit 
Viqivae 

And at last it was Christmas Eve. On 
that day we had our dinner earlier than 
usual], so that the girls would have time 
to set the table for supper, a supper of 
highly seasoned stew to which we had 
invited people who were spending the 
summer at nearby estates and in the 
village. 

We were all overcome by strong feeling, 

1 The angel of the Lord said unto Mary... 
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though for different reasons. The children 
were counting the minutes before mid- 
night, dreaming of the presents the Christ 
child would bring them; and we older ones 
were searching our consciences before 
going to the confession that prepared us 
for the midnight mass. The old people 
were thinking wistfully of bygone Christ- 
mas Eves when the blood still ran young 
in their veins. And a mist of sadness 
dimmed their eyes if some tot chanted 
gaily, with no thought of the bitter words: 

Christmas Eve comes, 

Christmas Eve goes away . . . 


We too shall be gone 
Forever and a day. 


In the half-dark of the drawing room we 
waited our turn to confess, some of us im- 
mersed in deep meditation, others gath- 
ered around my aunt, who was helping 
them to make ready. The maids, wrapped 
in their shawls, were praying in low tones. 

From time to time the silence of the 
house was broken by Nero or Delilah, who 
would rush in wagging a tail and sniffing 
here and there; but then, crestfallen at the 
scant attention paid them, they would 
move away, keeping quietly in step. 

If not the dogs, there might be a sound 
of footsteps to break in upon our medita- 
tions, perhaps one of the farm hands, 
looking for someone to receive his bundles 
of rockets. Whenever the priest was 
heard raising his voice to pronounce the 
formula of pardon, one of the shadowy 
forms in the room would rise and go to 
take the penitent’s place. Outside in the 
patio, Clarita’s little treble could be heard 
in dialogue with a heavy bass. 

Through the windows of the gallery the 
stars were shining faintly against the streak 
of pale rose that still remained in the sky, 
the last trace of the sun. A quivering 
light could be seen in the road, and a dog 
began to bark. 

Vicente lighted the lamp in the drawing 


room, and while he was adjusting it, the 
flame, turned up and down, threw strange 
flickering shadows on the walls. 

We heard a distant sound of singing, 
growing louder as it came nearer. ‘The 
singers approached the house. We could 
distinguish a word now and then, phrases, 
and verses . . . they were singing carols! 
Now they were near . . . now they were 
coming in... Their voices resounded 
in the entrance hall! We ran to meet 
them, and our applause broke into the 
song. Voices, laughter, and the noise of 
footsteps made a confused uproar. Lamps 
were lighted all through the house, and 
candles in little colored lanterns. 

The altar was shining, and the room was 
filling as people came in to begin the 
prayers. 

The rosary came first, and ended with 
the novena and the carols. By this time 
we were tired of murmuring so many Ave 
Marias, and our singing was hearty and 
loud, the voices of Clemencia and the other 
girls fresh and gay: 

Sweet little Jesus, 

Christ child adored, 

Make thy home in our hearts, 
Do not tarry, oh Lord. 

At the same time the rockets began to go 
off outdoors, in the midst of dazzling colored 
lights; and in the drawing room, with the 
first carol, stars began to shower down in 
luminous cascades from the sparklers; there 
were red and green and blue, as fleeting as 
dreams that barely make themselves felt, 
and in the midst of the joyful singing and 
music sounded the enthusiastic shouts and 
laughs and the amiable remarks of every- 
body in the gathering. 

Come with us, oh shepherds, 

To Bethlehem town; 

To the Virgin and Infant 

From Heaven come down. 
Vivaa ¢:.» ?. theychildrer 
would interrupt, shouting at the sight of 


“Vivaa . 
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a red hot spurt crossing the panes of the 
gallery to lose itself in the darkness. 


Come with us, oh shepherds, 
To worship this morn 

The Ruler of Heaven, 

In Bethlehem born. 


a Nore nen rn ered the mars 
in the gallery, when the toddlers came 
tumbling into the drawing room, running 
from the serpent firecrackers, which were 
flashing zigzags of sparks. 


There’s a King in a manger 
For all Galilee; 

Go quickly, oh shepherds! 
Go quickly and see! 


“The crazy-cow, the crazy-cow!” 
screamed the youngsters, mad with joy. 
Everybody ran to the patio, where the big 
cow-shaped frame of fireworks was dash- 
ing about, its bearers scarcely visible in 
the dark; with its horns burning, the 
apparition bore down on all its assailants, 
catching up ponchos and sack coats on its 
flaming prongs and knocking people down 
right and left. Some were talking in 
shouts, others were laughing boisterously, 
and there were wails from the tiny babies 
whom their mothers had brought so as 
not to leave them at home alone. 

What a sight to see the tails of the rockets 
aimed at balloons from various points in 
the patio! Some of the balloons were hit 
and fell in flames, while others rose 
majestically to disappear among the stars, 
or were caught to harg, puffed and droop- 
ing, among the trees. 

After the Christmas gifts of print dresses 
and candy had been distributed among the 
tenants’ daughters we went indoors again, 
to dance country dances or play charades 
and guess riddles until midnight. The 
old people, afraid of the cold, muffled 
themselves almost to the eyes in the 
warmth of their big wool ponchos. 

Teresa and Isabel roamed through the 


galleries, coming and going between 
kitchen and dining room, where plates and 
dishes were being carried back and forth. 
At the second peal for mass the priest began 
to put on his vestments slowly and gravely, 
while my aunt lighted the altar tapers; 
and on the stroke of twelve the window- 
panes of the gallery shivered and the old 
people started in their chairs at the din 
which broke out in the patio and the 
clanging of the bells on the last peal. 

The midnight mass was beginning. In 
the narrow oratory the priest’s gold and 
white ornaments glittered against the green 
background of the altar as he recited 
prayers in the words of the liturgy. It was 
the momentous night on which, centuries 
ago, God came down of his own wish to 
earth, to be born of a Virgin; when peace 
came to men of good will, and the shep- 
herds saw bands of angels singing to the 
glory of the Lord; the fairest night of 
nights in the whole history of the human 
race; a night in which to think of tomorrow 
and to recall yesterday; a night of joy and 
of sadness too; night of dreams, holy night, 
in which there came to pass a sublime 
miracle of tenderness and love. 

The very wind seems to stand still in 
the leaves of the old cherry trees. All 
heads are bowed. . . . Christ is born. 

After the mass we went into the dining 
room, now decorated with what we had 
brought down from the mountain. The 
freshly cut boughs were fragrant of the 
woods; the stew, hot and thick with rich 
morsels of chicken, whetted the appetite; 
and the perfume of the incense, not yet 
carried off by the breeze, lingered in all 
the house, as did the night’s emotion in 
all our hearts. 

The little ones rushed into the dining 
room, eager to show us, with cries of joy, 
the rolls of candy, dolls, drums, and toys 
of all kinds, that the Christ child had left 


their while they were 


under pulows 
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devoutly attending mass, or sleeping in 
their beds. I felt a deep sadness at the 
thought that those gifts of the newborn 
Jesus were no longer for me, as they 
were when I was still a child with long 
golden curls on my forehead. 

And when I turned my head to hide 
the tears that came with thoughts of my 
childhood, my eyes fell upon the little 
stableboy, lurking in the shadows of the 
gallery, and looking with a sob from the 
toys of my cousins to the door of the 
oratory, sanctuary of a God who seemed 
to have forgotten all about him. 


AMERICAN UNION 


After supper the guests departed, 
wrapped in ample ponchos and capes of 
vicufia, and lighting the road with the 
festive paper lanterns that had served to 
adorn the house. 

The mist was beginning to spread over 
the moonlit fields. In the patio nothing 
was left but the debris of rockets, fire- 
crackers, pinwheels, castles, serpents, and 
the crazy-cow. 


Christmas Eve comes, 


Christmas Eve goes away; 
We too shall be gone 
Forever and a day. 





a 
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Ecuador 


Water 


MIGUEL ANGEL LEON 


The water flows. 
The water goes 
Singing like a child 
Through the fields 
And under the ferns. 


The water slips 

Over the yellow floor 
Of January leaves, 
Swirling in its stream 


Translated from ‘“Poemas de Miguel Angel Leén’’ 


in ‘América,’ Ministerio de Gobterno, Quito, No. 73, 
April to Fuly 1942. 


Guatemala 


Fallen roses, moonlight, 
Lovely stars. 


The water spills 
Through the fields. 
Halted, reaches out 
Like a blind girl 
For still green pools. 


The water lingers in the shade, 
Dreaming of ivory bodies, 
Flowers, remembered haunts. 
The water tells names 

Of forgotten lovers. 


Why the Crocodile Lost His Tongue 


LILLY DE JONGH OSBORNE AND VIOLET BOISSARD 


The trouble with the rabbit was that he 
never could mind his own _ business. 
Sometimes this led him into danger and 
confusion, as on that dreadful night when 
he lost his long tail; but sometimes his 
curiosity and his timidity did good to 
those around him. 

One afternoon, in a great forest in 
Guatemala, all the animals were resting 
under the tall mahogany trees beside a 
large river. Out upon the plains the sun 
was scorching the grass, but in the dim 
green forest it was deliciously cool and 

Copyright 1944 by Lilly de Jongh Osborne and Violet 


Boissard. 


peaceful, and the wild creatures were en- 
joying these hours of quiet as they waited 
for the night to come in order to begin 
hunting for their food. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by the 
strangest noises, and the sleepers leapt to 
their feet. No beast or bird known to 
them had such a cry as that. What could 
it be? They looked up and down and 
about them, and then, one by one, they 
began to lie down again. But the cries 
came once more and roused them fully, 
and they prowled this way and that in 
anger and alarm. After a long time, as 
the sounds did not draw any nearer and 
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nothing seemed to happen, they decided 
to make the best of things and get what 
sleep they could. Only the rabbit would 
not give up the search. He was wide 
awake, and not so much brave as faint- 
hearted; he did not feel at all safe with 
some unknown creature close at hand 
making this outcry. Like a shadow he 
moved through the forest, making no 
sound, hopping in and out of bushes, over 
this fallen log and round that mighty tree, 
with his whiskers and his long ears quiver- 
ing with the joy of adventure and the 
agony of suspense. He was near a small 
green lagoon, nibbling a few tender bam- 
- boo shoots to keep his courage up, when 
he saw the crocodile watching him. 

The crocodile, at that time, was a land 
animal, with a fine long tongue that 
matched his big body. The other animals 
looked upon him as quite a respectable 
member of their society, and the rabbit 
was just going to speak to him when the 
strange cries broke out afresh. They 
came from the very clump of bamboos 
before which the rabbit sat, and now that 
he heard them close at hand, he really 
did not find them at all alarming. How- 
ever, he was not the person to take risks, 
so he settled down and pretended to go 
to sleep, then and there; but all the time 
he was listening to those weak sobbing 
sounds and trying to make up his mind 
about them. At last he decided that he 
simply must know more about them, and 
he hopped daintily into the heart of the 
bamboo clump and sat up on his haunches 
to peep at what he found there. 

Wedged in between the painted bamboo 
stems was a large calabash—which is a 
bowl made from the rind of a fruit. In 
the calabash lay a young animal beating 
the air with its paws and making the noises 
that had disturbed the forest. It was 
soft and brown, with only a little fur on 
the top of its head, and nothing in the 


way of a tail. “Well, I never!!” said the 
rabbit, and he flew back to the other 
animals to tell them what he had dis- 
covered. They all came trooping up to 
look at the strange creature, but most of 
them were only too glad to hurry back to 
their favorite places under the trees and 
go really sound asleep, at last. 

The rabbit stayed on guard near the 
bamboos. He felt somehow responsible 
for this naked baby lying in the calabash, 
without fur or feather to cover it, and he 
was very proud of himself for having dis- 
covered it and calmed the fears of the 
larger animals. By and by the sun 
sank down in the west and the forest 
grew very dark; and then the moon rose 
and shot her silver arrows of light down 
into the darkness, and saw the little 
rabbit sitting by the bamboos, looking 
up at her. The moon was very fond of 
the rabbit, and always helped him against 
his enemies by playing tricks with her light 
and the shadows. So now she said: 
‘“Good evening, rabbit.” 

The rabbit said ‘“‘Good evening” too, 
rather hastily, and then he asked the moon, 
at once, to look at the strange animal in 
the calabash and tell him whether she 
had ever seen anything like it in her travels 
round the Earth. 

“Oh, yes,’? said the moon. “I know 
these animals very well, but this is the first 
time that I have ever seen one of them in 
this part of the world. They are called 
MEN, and this one in the calabash is a 
very young man, and he is crying because 
he is hungry.” 

The rabbit began to look worried, be- 
cause he had no idea what to give a baby 
man to eat. But the old moon very kindly 
offered to send down some moon milk, and 
presently down it came, running along a 
moonbeam. The rabbit caught the milk 
in a hollow bamboo stem and hopped 
back to the calabash with it. But while 
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all the talking was going on, the baby had 
cried itself to sleep, and there was nothing 
for it but to wait until it woke up again. 
The rabbit propped the bamboo stem up 
in a safe place near the baby, and went 
off to get his own supper and tell the other 
animals in the forest what the moon had 
said to him. Before very long, he had to 
come hurrying back because the baby was 
howling lustily; and I leave you to imagine 
his rage and astonishment when he dis- 
covered that there was not a drop of milk 
left in the bamboo stem. He stood on 
tiptoe beside the calabash and peered hard 
at the man-child. Surely the creature 
couldn’t have drunk all the milk and still 
be crying for more? Of course not; the 
poor little thing had not had any at all. 
It had funny weak legs that would not 
carry it about, and it could not have got 
at the milk without climbing out of its 
calabash. This, then, was the work of 
some thief. 

The rabbit hopped right, and then he 
hopped left, working himself up into a 
perfect fury over the loss of the baby’s milk. 
Presently he found himself hopping round 
the green lagoon, and there was the croco- 
dile again, looking very sly and rather 
pleased with himself. 

‘Just think,” said the rabbit, who was 
quite hoarse with anger, ‘“‘some one has 
stolen all that milk the moon sent down.” 

‘Well, and why not?” retorted the croc- 
odile rudely. ‘The baby might just as well 
have slept till morning.” ‘Then he stuck 
his long tongue out at the rabbit, and there 
were drops of milk upon it, still. ‘‘Here’s 


your mulk!’ he jeered. “Yah! Bah!” 

This behavior so enraged the rabbit that 
he flew oyer the ground and, with a mighty 
spring, seized the crocodile’s tongue be- 
tween his sharp teeth. More than half 
way up he seized it, and gave one savage 
snap and bit right through it. The croco- 
dile threshed about in the undergrowth 
with his tail and made a great noise in the 
forest, and then he floundered away to 
the river and hid himself at the bottom of 
it in the mud. He was in great pain, and 
he was even more ashamed of having been 
set upon and punished by a harmless little 
animal like a rabbit. ‘To add to his mor- 
tification, there was no hope of being able 
to hush the matter up, because the moon 
had been looking down out of a clear sky 
and had seen the whole thing happen. 
Very soon all the beasts of the forest knew 
that the crocodile was a thief, and they 
came to hear the story and to laugh at his 
short tongue. He found it more and more 
difficult to face them on dry land, and 
went splashing into the nearest water at 
their approach, and at last the moon said 
that he should live hidden away under the 
waters of rivers and lagoons, and in the mud 
upon their banks; and he and his children 
should always have stumpy little tongues 
in their gaping mouths, as a punishment 
and reminder of their thieving ways. 

The baby remained in the forest, and 
the rabbit and the moon took it under 
their special care, and the other animals 
all did something to help. It lived very 
happily with its strange friends and grew 
to be a big strong boy. 
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Haiti 


AMERICAN UNION 


Kenscoff Twenty-five Years Ago 


JEAN PRICE-MARS 


Kenscoff? Perhaps some of you are 
familiar with that delightful region of 
Haiti? 

It lies yonder in a mountainous district, 
set amid the range of peaks whose sinuous 
contour fuses with the heavy masses that 
lead to the end of the peninsula. 

The Black Mountains, which form a 
block to the southeast of Port-au-Prince, 
lengthen out toward the low plain to the 
northwest in a series of branches made up 
of broken gorges and valleys. One of 
these spurs of clayey rocks, thinly scattered 
with pines, thrusts its way toward the sea. 
All this region is beaten by heavy winds. 
This advance point, so often swept by 
storms, forms the Furcy Plateau. 

To the east of Port-au-Prince, a very 
nearby east, another spur, held in check 
by the buttresses of the Selle range, 
spreads its undulating ridge toward the 
west. There, where the limits of space 
seem less guarded, and as if the range 
were spent by its efforts, it bends and 
settles down into the Grands Fonds Val- 
ley. In that sudden depression, that looks 
so much like a small dented basin, lie the 
little houses of Kenscoff. The altitude 
there is jabout 3,900) feet. From. the 
abrupt sides of the basin arise compact 
masses of shrubs, which the inhabitants 
call ‘“‘wild tobacco,” while on the steep or 
the more gentle slopes, at the smallest 
opportunity, a short thick grass covers all 
the earth with a soft green carpet. 


Translated from ‘‘Ainsi Parla l’Oncle,” Bubliothéque 
Haittenne, Imprimerie de Compiégne. 


Kenscoff is surrounded by fresh pasture 
land, and cattle grow strong and healthy 
there. Because of its high altitude and its 
location in a hollow, Kenscoff is sheltered 
against storms. The earth retains much 
moisture. The clouds that come up over 
it bring fine or torrential rains and the 
daily mist clings to the flanks of the hills, 
trailing its white silken robe into even the 
narrowest vales and dells. And a clear 
little stream, tumbling along in miniature 
cascades, provides water for the region. 
Ah, that delicious water of Kenscoff! 
When one quenches one’s thirst with it, 
one wonders if it is so pleasant to the taste 
because it has acquired so much of the 
fragrance of balsam or because it has 
picked up, absorbed, and distilled the 
flavor of the generous and fruitful earth of 
the water-cress beds. 

From this rapid sketch it is possible to 
draw various conclusions as to Kenscoff’s 
ability to support a community of people. 

First of all, it offers great facilities to the 
establishment of farmsteads. Under the 
system of subdivided properties that pre- 
vails in Haiti’s rural economy, each family 
in Kenscoff owns its bit of land and one or 
more cows, which make an appreciable 
contribution to balancing the family 
budget. 

In each family there is a little girl, an 
older one, or, more rarely, a young boy, 
who daily carries the five to ten or more 
quarts of milk on foot from Kenscoff to 
Pétionville and Port-au-Prince. Our milk- 
maid makes on foot a daily trip of ten to 
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twelve hours, covering a distance of ten 
or twelve miles, often along slippery, rocky, 
uneven paths. 

With the dairy industry the farmers of 
Kenscoff combine market gardening and 
horticulture. It is pleasant to behold how 
the vegetables and fruit trees native to 
temperate climates grow there, favored by 


the high altitude and the bright sunshine. 
There are peaches, strawberries, apples, 
green vegetables, and many other suc- 
culent products of the soil. Country life 


at Kenscoff, in short, presents a striking 
aspect of prosperity, thanks both to the 
richness of the land and to the exceptional 
freshness of the climate. 
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Honduras 


Vignettes of Country Life 


MARCOS CARIAS REYES 


The storm was raging. 

Indifferent to its turmoil, Juan José 
went on, spurring his beast over the sticky 
red clay road. Another mile... two 
more miles .. . ! How far must he ride 
and ride in this interminable expanse, 
looking at which the villagers would say, 
‘Oh, it’s not much farther, not more than 
a good mile or so”? Land, land, and more 
land; forests and mountains; groves and 
plantations; the path forking a thousand 
times, fording a little creek swollen by the 
rains; gardens... cornfields . . . houses. 
Not there yet? Not yet! And the wind- 
ing path stretched on and on through the 
magnificent and luxuriant distance. It 
unrolled like a dark coil over the meadows, 
over the valleys where flocks of wild doves 
fly . . . the peaceful valleys where on 


clear nights plovers wheel dreamily in the — 


moonlight . . . and the green plateaus, 
the rocky slopes, the undulant pine forests. 
‘Oh, it’s not much farther, not more than 
a good mile or so,”’ the hearty words of the 
villager echoed like an ironic refrain, like 
a malicious humming. Miles went by 

. . the tempest raged; gnarled oaks and 
fragrant pine trees lowered their proud 
branches, seeking the ground; gulls, queens 
of the immense blue sky, folded their 
beaten wings, fleeing the fury of the sea 
wind; wild pigeons huddled, cooing, under 
hedges. Indifferent to the uproar which 
mounted in the magnitude of space, Juan 
José went on . 


Translated from ‘‘La Tempestad,’ in ‘‘Germinal,”’ 
Cuentos de Marcos Caritas Reyes, Tegucigalpa, 1936. 


He paused at the top of a high plateau 
from where he could see the whole pano- 
rama of San Francisco spread out before 
him; he looked at the great green plain 
which ended indistinctly at the foot of the 
far-off headlands. The storm had ceased 
and the wind, blowing furiously towards 
unknown climes, drove before it the black 
clouds. Large drops slipped from the oak 
leaves. Blue patches appeared on the 
horizon. The sodden woods gave off a 
powerful and intoxicating perfume in 
waves of freshness. Juan José, entranced, 
looked at the beautiful setting of his 
village—one of many beautiful landscapes, 
so common along these Honduran roads! 
Slowly he made his way down, and when 
the shadows enfolding the feathery tops of 
the tallest pines and the quiet flight of 
birds returning to their nests announced 
the coming of night, he was in front of 
Maria del Carmen’s house, pouring out 
his hopes to his loved one who, in slight 
confusion, laughed softly. From the wild 
rose bushes a rain of petals fell and Cape 
jasmine saturated the air with its languid 
perfume. 

The first stars appeared in the sky... . 


They were celebrating the fiesta of the 
town’s patron saint. A priest arrived to 
hold mass in the white chapel which was 
opened only once a year. From all around 
parishioners flocked to hear the sermon; 
the faint voices of the small church bells 
announced the divine service. After the 
religious ceremony, the festivities of the 
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day began: mandolins strummed; rude 
guitars sobbed out their litany of sadness; 
and the elaborately decorated accordions 
added their fanfare. Groups of women, 
wearing large, briJliantly colored handker- 
chiefs on their heads, crossed the square in 
all directions. The villagers in holiday 
attire, with starched clothes of white drill, 
stiff shirt fronts and high collars, their 
hats adorned with bright bands, met in 
noisy groups by the booths of oak or 
torch pine that had been raised for the 
occasion. Faithful to their duty, six 
soldiers and a corporal stood ready to rush 
to the rescue when disputes became heated, 
and when the liquor, sold without hag- 
gling, impelled hands to steal towards the 
hilts of showily carved machetes. The 





Courtesy of F. Canales Salazar 


fiesta was at its height. People danced 
noisily on the carpets of fresh pine which 
covered the earth; excited by the throb- 
bing rhythms of the Jocal dances, dancers 
talked and laughed, and the rustle of 
swirling skirts added to the general gaiety. 
Beautiful thick braids embellished with 
ribbons or carnations bobbed and swung 
in time to the music. Girls blushed furi- 
ously as men poured forth their compli- 
ments. Sometimes the dancers would stop 
to listen to a song which burst from some 
strong throat, while fingers delicately 
plucked the strings of a guitar. Everyone 
was having a good time at this fiesta of 
the patron saint. Wandering swallows 
dotted the sky, calling . . . wild doves 
cooed under the hedges . . 
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Mexico 


Youth for Victory 


GENERAL MANUEL AVILA CAMACHO 
President of Mexico 


... Youth is, by nature, the judge of the 
men who have gone before. And the only 
desire of those who have gone before is that 
youth be a constructive and incorruptible 
judge, since on the creative capacity and 
the inviolable rectitude of that criterion 
will depend something more important 
than the opinion in which the administra- 
tors of today are ultimately evaluated: the 
advent of a more just tomorrow and the 
certainty of a more generous progress. 

It is inevitable that your first step should 
be to consider the world in which you must 
live. In considering it, you must strike an 
exact balance of all that has been our share 
to correct, admit, reject, or change. In 
such a critical position, I do not recom- 
mend to you conformity, but intelligence; 
and I am sure that you will clothe that 
intelligence with complete lucidity of mind 
and understanding integrity of heart. 

We well know that our world is still full 
of error and misfortune, unrighteousness 
and inexpertness, insufficiency and misery. 
Without speaking of other continents in 
which the savage avidity of Nazi-Fascism 
has shattered all bounds of civilization; of 
Europe, where many nations have been 
cruelly crushed into impotence; of Asia, 
where for six years the Chinese peope have 
unflaggingly resisted the Japanese invader; 
without speaking of any of these, we find 
here in our own Hemisphere, in the heart 
of our republics, such enormous distances 


From the address delivered by President Avila Camacho 
at the inaugural session of the First Continental Confer- 
ence of Youth for Victory, Mexico City, July 27, 1943. 


between what we are and what we could 
be! How many difficulties stand in the 
way of economic welfare and the reconcil- 
iation of political differences! How slowly 
is the machinery of democracy being per- 
fected! And how much effort is still 
needed before we reach the plane of true 
liberty and social justice toward which our 
countries are striving along a hard and 
dangerous path! 

I do not mention these facts with the 
intention of diminishing your energies. On 
the contrary, I mention them to arouse 
and steel your energies, for there is nothing 
finer than to know one is called upon to 
contribute to a great work of civic better- 
TTETIL wae 

Had the democracies preserved in peace 
the ideals which they held aloft at the time 
of their origin, dictatorships could never 
have fabricated that grotesque substitute 
for popular faith in common welfare and 
liberty offered by the National Socialist 
faith in terror and slavery. 

It is true that at the moment when many 
considered destruction to be imminent, 
democracy recovered itself and, while in- 
dustry began to produce modern war 
materials in vast quantities, governors 
and teachers, statesmen and_ thinkers, 
poets and artists warned of the urgency of 
seeking again among democracy’s princi- 
ples those immortal truths which seemed 
to have become ineffectual: respect for 
free will, love of independence, belief in 
the perfectibility of man, and absolute 
equality among men. 
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When the day of victory comes, there 
will be some who will attribute it solely to 
superiority of arms and equipment. I say 
to you that such superiority alone would 
not have sufficed and that in the scales of 
this great struggle, spiritual arms will have 
been the mightier force. Without such 
armor, aggression could not be stamped 
out—as unequivocally it will be... . 

You have met together, not to divide 
spoils, but to work, so that the victory of 
freedom over despotism shall be lasting, 
instead of merely another unstable truce 
fraught with smouldering hatred. 

You are contemplating events under the 
dramatic setting of the war; but you 
undoubtedly feel that beyond the war the 
peace will extend into an unknown world 
which will be worth whatever your efforts 
make of it, and into a new life which, if 
you do your duty, will be a new life 
WOXGKSEG|s ae 

All youth is at once a summing up and a 
promise: a synthesis of the conditions that 
formed it and a port of departure for the 
discovery of better ways of life. The 
geography and history, the civilizations 
and races that have mixed together to 
mold the ethical landscape of their thought 
and conduct make of the youth of America 
a magnificent reserve of hope and confi- 
dence. The youth of America is twice 
youth; young in years and young in that 
inner sensibility inherent in those born in 
relatively new nations such as ours; and 
through being both young and American, 
the young people of this continent have 
twice over the obligation to be noble in 
their decisions, strong in emergencies, 
unselfish in sacrifice, liberal in enthusiasm, 
pure and stoic in action. 

Compared to totalitarian youth, regi- 
mented and deformed by the machinery 
of the Nazi-Fascist school, the youth of 
America must be an example of personal 
genuineness, equally removed from the 


automatic submission sought by dictators 
and from the anarchic license always bred 
by a lack of discipline. 

Certain of your rights, you must know 
that the best way to preserve them is to 
respect the social obligations that make 
them possible. Grateful for your liberty, 
you must feel that it is the product of a 
collective concord that stems from restric- 
tions spontaneously accepted for the wel- 
facew Ol alll hnoud ot wthe whentasemoL 
independence your forefathers bestowed 
upon you, you must first of all accept that 
independence, not as a gift of chance, but 
as an attribute which nations gain by 
effort, maintain by justice, and preserve 
through work. 

Conscious of their Americanism, our 
young people must make it secure by 
collaboration in their material interests 
and by an ever-deepening spiritual under- 
standing in their ideals. But in this con- 
tinent-wide task, we must always bear in 
mind the universal meaning of civilization 
and the world scope of our aspirations. 
The solidarity of our hemisphere is only 
one step toward another more exalted and 
desirable solidarity: the solidarity of all 
the democracies, without distinction of 
country or continent, without discrimina- 
tion of race or religion. 

For America to reach its supreme goal, 
it is necessary that the youth of the con- 


-tinent establish a far-reaching program. 


The first phase of this program must be 
devoted to two fundamental objectives: 
the organization of democracy, and the 
perfecting of techniques adequate to take 
full advantage of our resources. 

In short, if our democracy does not offer 
to all of us a permanent inspiration, con- 
firmed by irreproachable deeds, then inter- 
American solidarity cannot yield the fruits 
we so fervently desire. Likewise, while 
some of our populations pine in misery 
amid stores of unworked wealth, it will be 
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impossible for us to progress on a par with 
strong nations and extremely difficult to 
establish among one and the other that 
current of mutual and equitable coopera- 
tion without which, despite similar tenets, 
the most lamentable inequalities exist. 
The present task of the youth of America, 





therefore, is to make cf America a hemi- 
sphere that is spiritually more united and 
materially more responsible. The mere 
undertaking of so great and so urgent a 
task confers upon you an honor that none 
of you, I am sure, will feel inclined to 
undervalue. . 
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Peru 


Why the Peruvian Flag Is Red and White 


ABRAHAM VALDELOMAR 


From Pisco toward the south, under the 
blue vault of sky, along the undulating, 
yellow, sandy, and desolate coast, the 
vegetation is as Capricious as a woman. 
Now poor and meager, now rich and 
exuberant, it straggles on, becoming 
parched and little by little dying out to- 
ward San Andrés de los _ Pescadores, 
whose outermost environs are lost at the 
barren banks of the river. Traveling 
miles farther south and circling the hills, 
crowned always with ancient burying 
grounds of the Incas, one reaches a cer- 
tain enchanted place which from pagan 
times the Indians have called Paracas. 
A little warm breeze blows there under 
the deep sky; the coast curves into an al- 
most closed arc and imprisons the sea, 
which looks like a colossal turquoise set 
in the ochre sands, the joyousness of the 
blue-green water contrasting with the sad- 
ness of the sandy waste. The sea is like 
a clear green crystal, scarcely rippled into 
iridescence by the soft breeze, without 
waves, without sound, without violence, 
without fury. That pristine corner is pre- 
ferred by the birds; men almost never go 
tiene we emmpIncdssmewWienmetneyvateel mall 
choose such propitious places, because 
there they can die peacefully and quietly, 
lulled by the tide and blanketed by the 
serene and kindly sky. There the sea is 
disturbed by no tempests; the sky does 
not weep; there is no harassment by man. 
This place, calm and isolated, is a favorite 
of the flamingos. 


Abridged and translated from “Turismo,” Lima, 
July 1942. 


One day, very long ago, in that little 
cove wrapped in mist there was a presenti- 
ment of an hour of great solemnity. 
Nature seemed to be preparing the stage 
for an epic scene. There was a pleasant 
glimmer in the sky, unusual disquiet in the 
waves, an expectant serenity in the atmos- 
phere. The dawn came. The mists that 
shrouded the coast dissolved and there 
could be vaguely discerned an array of 
masts; a little later there could be heard 
in the fog the creaking of a boat moving 
swiftly under the strength of its oarsmen. 
The day cleared and when the sun illu- 
mined the green waters in a sudden burst 
of light, a rare sight appeared in full view. 

In a boat which was nearing the beach 
were three men. The one in the middle 
bore a great green branch; the others were 
hearkening toward the shore. The boat 
stopped a short distance from the beach; 
the man in the center raised on high the 
green branch and a crashing salvo of 
cannon and musketry broke upon the air. 
As the three men disembarked there came 
a loud clamor from the woods. A flock of 
birds, red-winged and white-breasted, rose 
into the blue heavens. The men had 
come from afar. They were José de San 
Martin, Admiral Cochrane, and Chief of 
Staff Las Heras. José de San Martin 
carried in his hands the Tree of Liberty. 


Il 


There was something almost divine 
about that man, so vibrant, pale, and 
solemn. The noble mien of the hero of 
independence embraced all virtues—strong 
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and vigorous youth, dignity of features, a 
brave and gentle bearing. The first con- 
cern of this romantic figure, the greatest 
of many who came to Peru, was to dig a 
hole with his own hands and to plant the 
Tree of Liberty which he had borne from 
the south with the solicitude and tender- 
ness with which one cherishes an ideal. 
Cochrane and Las Heras brought water 
from a small well newly opened by their 
hands and poured it on the thirsty earth. 
This simple and symbolic act was carried 
out in all solemnity. Soon the little tree 
planted by San Martin and watered by 
his captains was standing upright, frail 
and graceful, caressed by the breeze of the 
sea. San Martin regarded the coast, his 
gaze losing itselfin the vague dim distance 
toward the north. 

It was September 8, 1820. The liber- 
ating expedition began to disembark. 


Ill 


The Liberator lay down in the soft warm 
sand in the shade of a palm, near the Jittle 
tree of Liberty. The life-giving rays of 
the sun slanted down; the air vibrated 
round about. A vague Jethargy enveloped 
the hero and he surrendered himself to 
sleep. He felt that little by little the land- 
scape was fading away. He knew that on 
the enterprise he had just begun the 
liberty of the continent depended; that he 
was going to confront the wrath of the 
Spaniards in the heart of the viceroyalty; 
that in a few days or months or years he 
was going to destroy the enslavement of 
centuries. He slept and dreamed. 

In his dream he saw toward the north a 
great country, well-ordered, free, indus- 
trious, and patriotic. ‘The sandy wastes 
were filled with buildings, the seas with 
vessels, the roads with Great 
multitudes went about in a feverish heat 
of work and renovation. The men of that 
country were free strong patriots, and he 


armies. 


heard the sound of a triumphal march. 
Aud when the entire nation had risen, 
when progress and liberty were giving 
forth their fruits, he saw a banner unfurled 
over the land. A beautiful banner, simple 
but eloquent, which waved proudly over 
that powerful nation. He aroused and 
opened his eyes. At that moment a flock 
of birds, with red wings and breasts white 
as ermine, rose from a nearby promontory 
and spread out toward the north, high in 
the deep blue of the sky, each one looking 
like a flaming banner. The hero stood 
up. The army was ready to march. 

A gay mood took possession of San 
Martin, and when with his taciturn 
captains he mounted his horse and began 
the march toward fulfillment of one of 
destiny’s noblest calls, he said to them: 

“Do you see that flock of birds flying up 
toward the north?” 

‘“Yes, General. 
said Cochrane. 

‘They look like a flag,’ added Las Heras. 

‘““Yes,”? answered San Martin. ‘They 
are a flag—the flag of the Liberty which 
we have just planted here.” 

The birds flew on toward the north, as 
if indicating the way to those three stout — 
hearts, and then, as they neared Pisco, 
the bright-plumed birds soared into the 
sky and disappeared into the clouds. 


White and red ones,” 


IV 


On the afternoon of October 21, 1820, 
after having taken the port of Pisco, the 
liberators met with the liberated in the 
town hall and San Martin issued the 
following decree: 


Whereas, it is incompatible with the independ- 
ence of Peru to preserve symbols that recall the 
prolonged time of oppression: 

It is therefore decreed: 

1. There shall be adopted as the national flag 
of the country a banner of silk, or of linen, eight 
feet in length and six feet in width, divided dia- 
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gonally into four fields, the upper and lower 
fields to be white and the ones at the sides red; 
with an oval wreath of laurel and within it a 
sun, coming up from behind mountain crags 
which rise beside a tranquil sea. The coat of arms 
may be painted or embroidered, but each object 
must preserve its colors; that is, the laurel wreath 
must be green, tied at the base with a golden 
ribbon; the upper part representing the sky must 
be blue; the sun and its rays yellow; the moun- 
tains dark brown; and the sea blue-green. 


2. All the inhabitants of the provinces of Peru 
which are under the protection of the liberating 
army shall wear a white and red badge as a 


national insigne, the lower part to be white and 
the upper part red. 

3. The foregoing provisions shall be in effect 
only until a general government is established in 
Peru by the free will of its people. 


Thus, through a dream of José de San 
Martin, the Liberator of Peru, and the 
sight of the red and white birds of a little 
village on Pisco Bay, there were fixed 
forever the colors of the flag of Peru. 


On February 25, 1825 Bolivar, acting as head of the 
Republic of Peru, issued a degree, signed also by 
Eipolito Unanue as Minister of Foreign Affairs, chang- 
ing the design of the Peruvian flag but not the colors. 

—EpITor. 
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Uruguay 


A Uruguayan Boy 


HERMINIA HERRERA Y REISSIG 


Through the white shimmer of the summer 
day, breathing heavily between one whistle 
and the next, came an ungainly boy with 
rumpled hair, who covered the ground with 
great leaps of his long loose-jointed legs. 

The school of the Salesian Fathers in 
Mercedes Street was not very far from 
home, but the boy’s excitement made the 
distance seem long out of all proportion, 
almost interminable, giving an uncon- 
scious stimulus to his eagerness. 

His parents’ house, big and shining 
white, looked in the distance as quiet as 
if uninhabited. In the thick wall of the 
building was a heavy double door without 
moldings, each side adorned only by a 
dark bronze ring in the middle, used by 
visitors asa knocker. Flanking both doors, 
high narrow windows with iron grilles 
guarding the interior gave to the whole 
something of a grave conventual aspect. 
The house was still without being silent; 
for in the spacious patio, enclosed by 
galleries with wrought-iron columns in the 
corners, a flood of light and the bustle of 
happiness were to be found. The floor, 
paved in large squares of black and white 
marble, echoed the regular pace of the 
father, the languid gliding walk of the 
mother, the fleeting and capricious steps 
of the young people, and the exciting 
frolics of the boys, among whom was our 
noisy Julio. 

All the rooms opened on this patio, 
where light fell from the deep blue sky, 


Translated from ‘‘Vida Intima de Julio Herrera y 
Reissig,” in “Revista Nacional,’ Ministerio de Instruc- 
cion Publica, Montevideo, March 1943. 


and where, according to the whimsy of 
the god Aeolus, the soft breeze whispered 
its contentment or the rough wind 
muttered faintly. The house ended in a 
spacious garden pluemd with nodding 
foliage, the glass of the door reflecting the 
soft colors and making a boundary between 
indoors and out. 

Julio, crossing the silent patio, made his 
arrival known with uproarious clamor. 
The family, together in the garden, waited 
for the exuberant boy who, red-faced from 
running, threw himself down on the bench 
beside his father. 

‘First prize in composition, Father... . 
Julio breathlessly gasped out the words, 
his long fingers twisting the rolled certifi- 
cate that proved it. 

His mother smiled sweetly and question- 
ingly at the triumphant boy who was thus 
belying his usual lack of perseverance. 

The sun coming through the branches 
touched Julio’s curly hair with gold, and 
excitement flamed in the clear depths of 
his blue eyes, always ringed with black 
GIFELES hse, 4a, 

At thirteen years of age, my brother was 
a very pale and quiet boy, distinguished 
by an almost feminine sensitivity. His tall 
narrow-shouldered body was like a young 
sapling stretching itself towards the sun. 
Born with an organic defect—a small 
heart—he had suffered great difficulty in 
respiration ever since his early years, the 
case being treated at that time as chronic 
asthma. 

In the paleness of his oval face his eyes 
looked absent-minded rather than thought- 


3° 
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ful; but they were already the reflection of 
his soul. Julio attracted everyone, and the 
secret of it was not in his poor health, which 
aroused sympathy, but in his quick and 
melancholy smile and in the unexpected- 
ness and the fantastic quality of his in- 
genuous replies. His family, his teachers, 
his fellow pupils, the servants, all loved 
him; kindness was the constant factor in his 
complex personality. The rather strict 
simplicity of his home protected him from 
the harshest contacts with the world, and 
he always preserved, even in the bitter 
days of his great struggles as man and 
artist, the fragility of the sheltered plant. 
These first years of his, as a member of 
a serious-minded family, might also explain 
his flights of fancy as a young man. 

Clothing hung loosely and ungracefully 
on this careless and happy boy in contrast 
with the appearance of his brothers, who 
looked well turned-out in the same suits 
that, to the disgust of his family, Julio 
put out of all recognizable shape after 
two days’ wear. 

Since he was, however, his mother’s 
favorite child, possibly because of her 
anxiety over him, scoldings were always 
tempered by Julio’s impetuous caresses 
and kisses. 

His return from school, great holes in 
his smock, socks fallen over his shoes, his 
necktie a rope around his rumpled, once- 
white collar, always provoked tragi-comic 
scenes in the family, scenes which never 
failed to end with the triumph of Julio, 
who would smooth over the dispute with 
his remarkable talent for mimicry and for 
giving the serious a ridiculous turn. After 
the reprimand had been forgotten, he 


would drink his tea in huge gulps (because 
these scenes usually occurred in the dining 
room where the family waited for the 
children’s return from school) and then, 
grabbing up all the crackers within reach, 
he would run out to the path where the 
neighborhood boys gathered, flocking 
around like sparrows at Julio’s prearranged 
whistle. ‘Then, with the airs of a marshal, 
he would convert our block of Yaro Street 
(as it was called at that time) between 
Colonia and 18 of July Streets, into a field 
for Olympic games. 

And the races would begin. The other 
boys, lined up at his command, would fall 
in with his wishes as he urged them on 
with fantastic names taken fromthe racing 
news. Other feats were on the daily pro- 
gram—risky jumps over obstacles that 
were not always harmless, as those who 
were bruised testified by their cries and 
tears. 

The bets would be paid with the crackers 
that Julio poured from his bottomless 
pockets, thereby muffling the discussions 
of the daring band. 

After a time, the tired and sweaty 
athletes, heartened by the fresh and ap- 
peasing laugh of the leader, always excited 
and ingenuous, would be transformed from 
spirited chargers into fascinated listeners 
to tales of witches and ghosts invented for 
the occasion to calm them down and to 
serve aS suggestions for new pastimes on 
the following day. 

Julio’s winning frankness became in the 
course of time the serene profundity of 
the experienced artist, whose forgiveness 
matched his all-embracing comprehen- 
sion. . 
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Venezuela 


Summer Fires 


JULIAN PADRON 


Manuel Urpia was coming over the hill. 
First he appeared up above the parched 
ridge, mounted on Mano Blanca.!_ Horse 
and rider came to the descent of the slope. 
Soon they wouJd go down the mountain, 
leaving the savanna far up there behind 
them. 

Seen from a distance, the man of the 
fields had no definite color. Every man 
against a hill is whitish or gray, though he 
be dressed in yellow or blue. But the 
village knew that it was Manuel Urpia, 
because his outline made a definite pattern 
to its eyes. 

With him descended a summer after- 
noon. The sun was red and looked like 
a full moon. Winter was coming, and 
with it the need for burning the stubble to 
make way for the crops, and burning the 
savanna to make way for the new green of 
the pastures. Distant blazes returned their 
fire to the sun, a red summer sun that 
looked like a full moon. 

Flank of the horse and flank of the hill. 
And on both sides the slope, clothed in dry 
grass, sharply creased all the way to the 
bottom of the valley. In one direction the 
village and in the other a plantation. 

“Mano Blanca! There comes a fire 
from the village. Ah, Mano Blanca, 
don’t you remember that every summer the 
village burns a strip around itself, so as 
not to be terrified by the fire that comes 
down from the hill? And another is 


Translated from ‘‘Antologia del Cuento Moderno 
Venezolano” (1895-1935), Volume II, Arturo Uslar 
Pretri and Julian Padrén, Caracas, 1940. 

1 Whitefoot. 


For the 
Hurry, Mano 


coming from the plantation. 
same reason, Mano Blanca. 
Blanca!”’ 

Hurry on, and from his dwelling 

Man comes forth serene and gay; 

And in the hour he least expects it 

Death arrives to end his day! 

These were the summer fires. Farmers 
burn the cleared fields because winter is 
coming, and one must take advantage of 
the first rains so that seed will take root. 
Cattlemen burn the savannas because win- 
ter is coming, and one must take advantage 
of the first rains so that grass will grow 
again. But in spite of the paths, these fires 
break loose, threatening plantations and 
houses of the countryside. So the country 
people in their turn burn the land around 
their holdings when summer begins, Jest 
the fires take them by surprise. 

These were the summer fires! As deadly 
as a coiled rattlesnake. One sees them at 
the foot of the hill when one comes around 
the bend, and thinks they are a long way 
off and there will be time to get home with- 
out meeting them. But suddenly a little 
wind begins to fan them, and they need 
only that to wrap themselves around the 
hill. First one tastes the cool wind on the 
face, then the warm breeze, and then when 
one least expects it comes the full glare in 
the eyes. 

*‘Listen, Mano Blanca, listen to the wind 
bringing the fire. We had better hurry, or 


it will catch us on this savanna. And the 
wind is strong, comrade. See how it is 
pushing your ears down. No, I know 
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your ears are small, but you are flattening 
them to measure the force of the wind. 
Come on, Mano Blanca, go faster!” 

Haste with zeal 

And love with speed; 

This wily tongue 

Has guile indeed. 

Manuel Urpia hurried the horse along, 
the slippery slope helping the descent. 
For a moment the fire veered off toward 
another part of the hill. The tongues of 
flame licked the tall grass as if they wanted 
to swallow the whole savanna in one 
great gulp. 

The horse went along with rapid pace; 

the abruptness of the slope had bathed 
him in foam. The rider now and then 
Jashed at Mano Blanca with his whip or 
pricked his flanks with his spurs, and the 
horse would then Jeap forward along the 
way. 
But hurry! Hurry! The flames were 
already reaching up to the breast of the 
horse and the face of the man. From 
both sides of the hill the crackling fury of 
the blaze was mounting, threatening to 
engulf everything before it. 

Manuel] Urpia urged the animal a Jittle 
farther down the slope, but saw that he 
had only succeeded in putting himself 
within the fiery circle. Then he had the 
idea of going toward the ranch house. Still 
he wavered a little, wondering whether 
he dared run through the flames some- 
where, trusting in Mano Blanca’s speed. 

The horse snorted, suffocated by the 
smoke and the heat. A great sheet of fire 


Jeaped out suddenly over his feet and 
frightened, he jumped aside. 

Quiet, Mano Blanca! 

Finally, the rider turned, driving Fis 
spurs into the animal’s flesh. The horse 
boited away toward the range of hills. In 
a patch of tall grass the wind was whipping 
up the flames and Mano Blanca doubled 
his speed. 

The road ahead cut off! The way back 
cut off! Both flanks of the hill wrapped 
in flames! Manue] Urpia was surrounded 
by the fire! 

A long thrust of flame seared the flesh of 
the horse. A finger of fire curled around 
the rider’s hat. The blaze reached out 
and singed the hair on his chest. 

Mano Blanca wheeled from one side to 
the other. His hooves grew hot in the fire 
and cooled in the air. He reared on his 
hind legs and neighed. 

Manuel Urpia shouted to the horse, 
urging him to make a break through the 
fire. He lashed the animal, who lowered 
his head and recoiled. The man dug 
deep. with his spurs, but as the horse 
advanced, a flame leaped up about his 
neck, and Manuel Urpia pulled him up 
sharply with the reins. 

Finally, impelled by his frenzied fear, 
the horse dashed into the flames and tore 
through the fire. Terrified, he emerged 
into the open green beyond, where the 
man checked him and drooped pitiably in 
the saddle. 

Then horse and rider continued along 
the painful road home. 


The Pan American Centenary 


of the Postage Stamp 


Unber the joint auspices of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and the Ninth American Phila- 
telic Congress, the centenary of the first 
postage stamp of the New World was cele- 
_ brated November 26-28, 1943, at the Pan 
American Union in Washington. 

Brazil in 1843 authorized the issuance 
of the first governmental postage stamp of 
the Western Hemisphere. In the collec- 
tion of philatelic material exhibited ai the 
Pan American Union during the celebra- 
tion, a number of specimens of that rare 
first Brazilian postal issue, known as the 
“Bull’s Eye,” were shown. Each country 
of the hemisphere was represented by its 
earliest stamps as gathered and mounted by 
outstanding collectors of the United States. 
The generosity of these collectors in 
lending their treasures for display at 
the Congress resulted in the most com- 
prehensive showing of philatelic rarities 
ever to be assembled in the limited 
field of early Latin American stamps and 
covers. 

At the several open meetings, a number 
of interesting papers were presented. The 
authors included prominent collectors and 
philatelic authorities of a number of the 
Latin American countries as well as of the 
United States. These papers, along with 
considerable photographic material, have 
been published (in English and in their 
original Spanish, Portuguese, or French) 
in the 1943 Yearbook of the American 
Philatelic Congress, and are available at 
the usual price of $1.00 at the Philatelic 
Section of the Pan American Union. 

A new feature of the Congress, climaxing 
the three-day meetings, was the round 
table discussion on the value of stamps and 
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stamp collecting as an educational medium 
in schools and colleges. Four educators 
and one philatelic publisher who spoke at 
length during the panel discussion indi- 
cated that postage stamps effectively lend 
themselves to broadening a student’s con- 
ceptions of history, geography, science, 
biography, agriculture, religion, interna- 
tional relations, and many other subiects, 
and it was suggested that educators every- 
where might very advantageously incor- 
porate the illustrative material pictured on 
postal paper into their school programs. 

Miss Esther R. Brown, of the United 
States Office of Education, reported that 
that Office has done considerable work in ° 
preparing radio programs, study outlines, 
and activities based on postage stamps for 
distribution to the country’s schools. 

Mrs. Icyl M. Kramer, representing the 
Chicago Board of Education, announced 
that since 1941 teachers in Illinois have 
been using stamps in connection with the 
study of almost every subject on the school 
program. Chicago school authorities in 
particular, she stated, are planning to 
utilize the stamp collecting hobby in 
building good will toward the Latin 
American republics. 

Discussing work carried on in Roman 
Catholic schools, the Right Reverend 
George Johnson, professor of education at 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C., 
stated that postage stamps are indis- 
pensable in bringing students into imme- 
diate contact with the peoples of other 
lands, and he expressed the hope that 
stamps and stamp collecting might receive 
further consideration as an extra-curricular 
activity in Catholic schools. 
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Mr. Francisco Céspedes of the Division 
of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan 
American Union also spoke regarding the 
importance of stamps in stimulating stu- 
dents to a greater interest in their studies. 
Inasmuch as countries select their stamp 
designs with great care to ‘‘advertise”’ 
their history, notable men and women, 
industries, culture, and social progress, 
the stamps provide an enjoyable as well as 
informative medium of telling a story. 

Mr. H. L. Lindquist, a philatelic pub- 
lisher, was the only speaker at the panel 
discussion who is a stamp collector. He 
told how one high school in New York has 
encouraged postage stamp collecting by 
sponsoring regular contests, and also 


reported that a survey conducted in New 
York City showed that 125,000 boys and 
girls in the grade schools there are collec- 
tors, and that the Board of Education it- 
self sponsors 300 stamp clubs. 

It was felt by all present that the dis- 
cussion, associated with the Ninth Amer- 
ican Philatelic Congress, would be helpful 
to those interested in extending the 
educational use of stamps and the stamp 
collecting hobby. A transcript of the 
round-table discussion, as well as a number 
of additional pages of suggestions and 
teacher’s aid material in the stamp field, 


‘has been published and is available for 


ten cents a copy at the Philatelic Section 
of the Pan American Union. 





BRAZIL’S CENTENARY STAMPS 


In celebration of the centenary of its first postage stamp—which was also the first of the Western Hemi- 
sphere—Brazil issued these three stamps. The design is substantially a replica of the original ‘“‘Bull’s 
Eye”’ issue. 


Pan American Day 
April 14, 1944 


Pan AMERICAN Day—the Day of the Ameri- 
cas—is observed annually on April 14 in 
all the Republics of the American Conti- 
nent. By proclamation of the Presidents of 
the twenty-one Governments, schools, 
clubs, civic associations, and the public in 
general have been called upon to observe 
the Day with appropriate ceremonies, 
thereby giving testimony to the close bonds 
of friendship and understanding uaiting 
the peoples of the Americas in one great 
continental community. 

To assist groups planning to observe Pan 
American Day, the PanAmerican Union— 
the international organization of the twenty- 
one Republics with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C.-——offers the material listed 
below. Because of the limited supply, 
material can be sent only to teachers or group 
leaders, and only one copy of each item can 
be sent to the same address. Please order 
by number and title: 

1. Pan American Day. Its origin and signifi- 
cance—suggestions for its observance. 

2. THE AMERICAS: YESTERDAY—TODAY— 
TOMORROW. A series of articles presenting: 
(a) The historical development and basic princi- 
ples of the inter-American system; (b) The 
Americas today, their participation in and con- 
tribution to the war effort; and (c) The Americas 
and the future. 

3. WHAT Do You Know Axsout PAN AMERI- 
cANIsM? A series of questions based on the fore- 
going articles. 

4. THe BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 
The February 1944 issue of the Monthly Bulletin 
will be dedicated to Pan American Day and will 
contain a series of short stories, poems, and de- 
scriptive articles on the American Republics. 

5. Stx Lessons In SpANIsH. Conversational 
Spanish for high-schoo] and elementary college 
classes, based on the material contained in ‘‘The 
Americas: Yesterday—Today—Tomorrow.” 
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6. Srx Lessons IN PORTUGUESE. Same as above> 
in Portuguese. 


Plays, Pageants, and Radio Presentations 


7. THE PROMISE OF THE AMERICAS. A pageant 
by Margaret S. Crowther, with the cooperation 
of Grace B. Clayton and Hilda Fletcher, pre- 
sented by the Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Grades of the Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. (30-45 min.) 

8. Latin AMERICA Bounp. A play by Sylvia 
Brull of the Pan American Union. Suitable for 
Junior and Senior High School groups. (15 min.) 

9. Ler Us Be Frienps. A play by Glenna C. 
Fogt, Sidney High School, Sidney, Ohio. Suitable 
for Junior High or Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
(30 min.) 

10. Great Names In Latin AMERICAN History. 
A radio sketch by Emilio L. Guerra, Benjamin 
Franklin High School, New York. Might also 
be arranged as a high school assembly program. 
(15 min.) 


Note.—The observance of Pan American Day 
offers opportunities for the writing and presentation 
of original material in the form of plays and 
pageants. The Pan American Union would appre- 
ciate receiving the scripts and performance details of 
original creations. 


Other Publications 


In addition to the above-mentioned 
publications, which are intended for free 
distribution, the following are also avail- 
able at the prices indicated, to cover the 
cost of publication. Remittance should be 
made to the Pan American Union by 
check or money order: 

Pan AMERICA IN PosTER Stamps. A series of 
twenty-four poster stamps in color of the American 
Republics, with an album in which they may be 
mounted and preserved. ‘This album contains a 
map and interesting data on the Americas. Single 
set of 24 stamps and album, 15 cents; twenty or 
more sets ordered at the same time, and sent to 
the same address, 10 cents each. 
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FLAGs AND Coats OF ARMS OF THE AMERICAN 
Repus.ics. Reproductions in color of the flags 
and coats of arms of the 21 republics, with a 
booklet containing a brief description and histor- 
ical sketch of each. 10 cents. 

Tue Amertcas—A PANoRAMIC View. Major 
historical facts, principal geographical features, 
forms of government, products and industries, 
transportation facilities, and educational systems 
of the 21 American Republics. A 32-page illus- 
trated booklet. 5 cents. 

EXCERPTS FROM THE NATIONAL ANTHEMS OF 
THE 21 AMERICAN Repustics. Piano arrange- 
ment, 25 cents; six piece orchestration, including 
piano part, 50 cents. 


A list of general publications issued by the Pan 
American Union, giving titles and prices, will be 
sent upon request. 

It is suggested that individuals or groups 
planning Pan American Day programs 
consult their local public or school library 
for material prepared in previous years by 
the Pan American Union. It is also 
recommended that material requested 
this year be deposited in such libraries for 
possible use in future years. Address all 
communications to the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 


DIKES 


The Americas and the War 


To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures dealing 
with the war and its effects taken by the 
American Republics since the United 
States was attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, a continuing list is being 
compiled of laws, decrees, acts, orders, 
and resolutions published in official ga- 
zettes or noted in other publications 
received at the Pan American Union. 
While it is attempted to make each 
monthly installment of the compilation 
as complete as possible, it is inevitable 
that some measures should be omitted, 
because of uncertain mails, the delay in 
receiving recent issues of official papers, 
and other difficulties. 

When a reference stands by itself in 
parentheses, it is the official source for an 
item for which an unofficial source was 
previously given. In order to preserve 
the numbering of the measures mentioned 
in the preceding issues, items listed in 
this number whose dates fall between 


those of measures already published are 
inserted with letters following the number 
(Cee 2a)e 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diario Oficial; Chile, 
Diaro Oficial; Colombia, Diario Oficial; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
E] Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Registro 
Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro América; 
Haiti, Le Moniteur; Honduras, La Gaceta; 
Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, La Gaceta; 
Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Paraguay, Gaceta 
Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; Uruguay, Dvarzo 
Oficial; and Venezuela, Gaceta Oficial. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions 
will be supplied as information is received 
from official or other sources. Cooperation 
to this end will be appreciated. When 
notice of a measure has been taken from 
an unofficial account, the official source 
will be given as soon as it is available. 
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SEVERANCES OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS DECLARATIONS OF WAR Adherence 
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1 Rumania severed diplomatic relations with Brazil on March 6, 1942. (The Department of State Bulletin, April 18, 1942.) 
2 The Vichy Government severed diplomatic relations with the United States on November 8, 1942. (The Department of 


State Bulletin, November 14, 1942.) 


PART XXIII 


ARGENTINA 


(Correction) Item 63/3,, BULLETIN, December 
1943, should have been numbered 6373-4. 


63j. (Boletin Oficial, July 14, 1943.) 


81. Presidential Decree No. 75. (Boletin Oficial, 
July 13, 1943.) 


84. (Correction) June 29, 1943. Presidential 
Decree No. 1,580. (Boletin Oficial, July 10, 1943.) 


84,. June 30, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1,352, amending Decrees Nos. 142,807 of February 
10, 1943, 149,453 of May 11, 1943, and 151,296 
of June 1, 1943 (see Argentina 57, 73, and 80, 
BULLETIN, September and November 1943), to 
permit exportation of sunflower, peanut, cotton, 
and turnip oil or seed, and oil cake up to a 
specified tonnage. (Boletin Oficial, July 12, 1943.) 


84a. Presidential Decree No. 1,626. (Boletin 
Oficial, July 15, 1943.) 


84d. (Correction) June 28, 1943. Presidential 
Decree No. 1,447. (Boletin Oficial, July 12, 1943.) 


84f. July 3,1943. Presidential Decree No. 1,758, 
amending Decree No. 134,872 of November 14, 
1942 (see Argentina 38, BULLETIN, March 1943), 
to require prior permit for the exportation of 
woolen textiles. (Boletin Oficial, July 19, 1943.) 


84g. July 3, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1,714, authorizing the Permanent Inter-Minis- 
terial Commission on Economic Policy to estab- 
lish import and export regulations for cargoes of 
National Merchant Marine ships. (Boletin Oficial, 
July 13, 1943.) 


84h. July 3,1943. Presidential Decree No. 1,757, 
clarifying Decree No. 117,860 of April 15, 1942 
(see Argentina 13e, BuLtetTin, February 1943), 
and declaring reexportation of gum arabic sub- 
ject to prior permit. (Boletin Oficial, July 12, 1943.) 


86. Presidential Decree No. 2,047. (Boletin Ofi- 


cial, July 10, 1943.) 


87,;. July 6, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2,040, in accordance with Resolution No. 41,470 
of March 26, 1943 (see Argentina 637, BULLETIN, 
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August 1943 and above), requiring a declara- 
tion each 90 days from soap industries regarding 
the amount of fat needed for their product, and 
making other provisions pertaining thereto. 
(Boletin Oficial, July 14, 1943.) 


879. July 6, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2,041, declaring the exportation of soap subject to 
prior permit. (Boletin Oficial, July 10, 1943.) 


873. July 8,1943. Presidential Decree No. 2,175, 
creating a Rent Board for the Federal Capital and 
surrounding districts, in accordance with Article 
3 of Decree No. 1,580 of June 29, 1943 (see 
Argentina 84, BuLLeTIn, November 1943 and 
above), and defining its duties and functions. 


(Boletin Oficial, July 13, 1943.) 


874. July 13, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2,421, extending the provisions of Decree No. 
1,626 of July 1, 1943 (see Argentina 84a, BULLE- 
Tin, December 1943 and above), to include omni- 
buses. (Boletin Oficial, July 19, 1943.) 


87a,. July 19, 1943. Resolution No. 1,885, 
Ministry of Agriculture, directing the Export and 
Industrial and Commercial Development Com- 
mittee (Comité de Exportaci6n y de Estimulo Industrial 
y Comercial) to make an intensive study of the rayon 
industry. (Boletin Oficial, August 21, 1943.) 


87e;. July 22, 1943. Resolution No. 1,980, Min- 
istry of Agriculture, reclassifying specified types 
of jute bags. (Boletin Oficial, August 20, 1943.) 


872;. July 29, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2,/25, requiring the declaration within 10 days 
of all existing stocks of metals, including special 
steel of all kinds, zinc, copper, nickel, aluminum, 
mercury, tin, chromium, antimony, bronze, 
brass, and ferrous alloys, these materials to be 
subject to the regulations for iron and _ steel 
established by Decree No. 125,132 of July 20, 
1942 (see Argentina 207, BuLLeTIN, December 
1942). (Boletin Oficial, August 24, 1943.) 


8722. July —, 1943. Resolution, Ministry of 
Agriculture, amending the Decree of May 7, 
1943 (see Argentina 68, BULLETIN, September 
1943), and authorizing with prior permit ex- 
portation of articles containing small amounts of 
rayon. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, July 30, 1943.) 


871, August 5, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
4,851, approving a contract between the Rubber 
Distribution Commission and the Government of 
Bolivia for the annual exportation of 250 tons of 
rubber to that country, 25 percent to be in tires 
and tubes, and 5 percent in other rubber-con- 
taining articles. (Boletin Oficial, August 23, 1943.) 


87n,. August 6, 1943. Resolution No. 2,640, 
Ministry of Agriculture, authorizing the ex- 
portation of razor blades during the last half of 
1943 up to the equivalent of 50 percent in weight 
of raw material received. (Boletin Oficial, August 
20, 1943.) 


87m. August 6, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
4,874, subjecting the reexportation of rosin to 
prior permit. (Boletin Oficial, August 21, 1943.) 


87n3. August 6, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
4,661, fixing maximum prices for reclassified jute 
bags. (See Argentina 87e;, above.)  (Boletin 
Oficial, August 21, 1943.) 


87n4. August 6, 1943. Resolution No. 2,671, 
Ministry of Agriculture, authorizing the exporta- 
tion of 460,883 hypodermic needles during the 
last half of 1943. (Boletin Oficial, August 21, 1943.) 


87n;. August 6, 1943. Resolution No. 2,673, 
Ministry of Agriculture, authorizing the exporta- 
tion of extract of quebracho and urunday to 
specified firms. (Boletin Oficial, August 21, 1943.) 


87ng. August 7, 1943. Resolution No. 2,674, 
Ministry of Agriculture, in accordance with 
Decree No. 2,040 of July 6, 1943 (see Argentina 
87,, above), fixing maximum prices for animal 
fats for use in the soap industry. (Boletin Oficial, 
August 20, 1943.) 


87n,. August 9, 1943. Resolution No. 2,824, 
Ministry of Agriculture, extending the validity of 
permits for the exportation of bicycles granted in 
accordance with Resolution No. 42,047 of April 
8, 1943. (See Argentina 63g, BULLETIN, Septem- 
ber and October 1943.) (Boletin Oficial, August 
21, 1943.) 


87ng. August 9, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
4,969 requiring registration of all exporters of 
rabbit skins with the Export and Industrial and 
Commercial Development Committee. (Boletin 
Oficial, August 21, 1943.) 


87g. August 9, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
4,944, regulating the issuance of consular shipping 
documents during the war to avoid divulging data 
relative to the movement of ships. (Boletin 
Oficial, September 2, 1943.) 


87m. August 10, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
5,120, directing the Division of Textile Containers 
to make monthly statistical studies of jute and 
related fibers. (Boletin Oficial, August 19, 1943.) 


87, August 11, 1943. Resolution No. 2,947, 
Ministry of Agriculture, requiring a declaration 
from all rabbit skin exporters registered with the 
Export and Industrial and Commercial De- 
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velopment Committee (see Argentina 8773, above) 
regarding quantities and types of skins exported 
during the last four years and the first half of 1943. 
(Boletin Oficial, August 21, 1943.) 


87p. August 14, 1943. Resolution No. 3,084, 
Ministry of Agriculture, regulating the exchange 
of wheat for flax authorized by Art. 3 of Decree 
No. 3,056 of July 22, 1943 (see Argentina 87e, 
BULLETIN, January 1944). (Boletin Oficial, Sep- 
tember 6, 1943.) 


87g. August 14, 1943. Resolution No. 3,086, 
Ministry of Agriculture, entrusting to the Y. P. F. 
the rationing, distribution, and control of wheat 
and byproducts of linseed-oil manufacture des- 
tined for use as fuel, in accordance with Presiden- 
tial Decree No. 3,056 of July 22, 1943 (see Argen- 
tina 87e, BULLETIN, January 1944). (Boletin Oficial, 
September 6, 1943.) 


87r. August 16, 1943. Resolution No. 3,106, 
Ministry of Agriculture, making further provisions 
for the sale of acetone and repealing Art. 1 of Min- 
isterial Resolution No. 143 of March 1, 1943 (see 
Argentina 61, BuLietin, July 1943). (Boletin 
Oficial, September 7, 1943.) 


87s. August 16, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
5,627, declaring the transport of merchandise on 
Argentine ships a service of public utility, and 
making other provisions pertaining thereto. 
(Boletin Oficial, August 31, 1943.) 


87z. August 16, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
5,482, fixing maximum prices for X-ray film. 
(Boletin Oficial, September 1, 1943.) 


87u. August 16, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
5,483 fixing maximum prices and standards for 
the distribution of new film. (Boletin Oficial, Sep- 
tember 1, 1943.) 


87v. August 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
5,817, amending the price-fixing procedures pre- 
scribed for charcoal and quebracho by Decrees 
Nos. 1,028 and 1,029 of June 19, 1943 (see Argen- 
tina 83a and 83+, BuLLETIN, December 1943). 
(Boletin Oficial, September 1, 1943.) 


87w. August 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
5,818, subjecting the exportation of alfalfa to prior 
permit. (Boletin Oficial, September 1, 1943.) 


87x. August 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
5,819, subjecting the exportation and reexporta- 
tion of grapeseed oil and olive oil and their by- 
products to prior permit, to be granted under the 
provisions of Decree No. 132,595 of October 8, 
1942 (see Argentina 32a, BuLLeTin, April 1943). 
(Boletin Oficial, September 1, 1943.) 


87y. August 24, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
6,389, declaring expropriation of all new or used 
burlap and burlap bags and making various other 
provisions pertaining thereto. (Boletin Oficial, 
September 4, 1943.) 


88. (Correction) August 26, 1943. Presidential 
Decree No. 6,826, designating a commission to 
study the cost of production and commercializa- 
tion of Portland cement, and authorizing a tem- 
porary increase in the maximum price of the 
product. (Boletin Oficial, September 7, 1943.) 


89. August 24, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
6,176. (Boletin Oficial, September 4, 1943.) 


90. August 26, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
6,436, requiring a detailed declaration from im- 
porters and manufacturers of, and dealers in phar- 
maceutical specialties, biological products, etc., re- 
garding the formulas and costs of their products. 
(Boletin Oficial, September 2, 1943.) 


91. August 27, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
6,605, suspending the granting of Argentine 
citizenship through naturalization for the dura- 
tion of the war, and specifying cases in which 
citizenship may be revoked. (Boletin Oficial, Sep- 
tember 2, 1943.) 


92. August 27, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
6,770, levying taxes on the buying and selling of 
iron and steel, and making other provisions per- 
taining thereto. (Boletin Oficial, September 6, 
1943.) 


93. August —, 1943. Presidential Decree au- 
thorizing the exportation of 1,000 tons of butane 
gas per year to Brazil. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
August 29, 1943.) 


94. September 7, 1943. Presidential Decree 
prescribing defense measures against aerial attack. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, September 8, 1943.) 


95. September 11, 1943. Presidential Decree 
announcing reduction by the Y. P. F. of gasoline 
quotas for automobiles. (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, September 12, 1943.) 


96. September 20, 1943. Resolution, Ministry 
of Agriculture, authorizing the exportation, with 
prior permit, of articles totally or partially manu- 
factured with rayon. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
September 21, 1943.) 


97. September 30, 1943. Presidential Decree 
fixing basic prices for sunflower seed, and making 
other provisions pertaining thereto. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, October 1, 1943.) 
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98. September 30, 1943. Presidential Decree 
fixing basic prices for wheat and flax, and making 
other provisions pertaining thereto. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, October 1, 1943.) 


BRAZIL 


87. August 30, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,782, 
regulating the payment of provisional pensions 
and insurance to survivors of civil servants lost as 
a result of shipwrecks, accidents, or any act of 
war or aggression against the national sovereignty. 
(Diario Oficial, September 1, 1943.) 


88. September 3, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,796, 
amending Decree-Law No. 4,521 of July 24, 1942 
(see Brazil 34a,, BULLETIN, January 1943), in re- 
gard to reorganization of the National Gasogene 
Commission. (Diario Oficial, September 8, 1943.) 


89. September 3, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
13,333, approving rules and regulations of the 
National Gasogene Commission. (Diério Oficial, 
September 8, 1943.) 


90. September 9, 1943. Order No. 128, Coor- 
dinator of Economic Mobilization, declaring that 
the lack of freight cars does not render ineffective 
the quotas fixed by Order No. 70 of May 25, 
1943 (see Brazil 76225, BULLETIN, November 1943), 
for the provision of oil cake and cottonseed meal 
for cattle food, and making other provisions per- 
taining thereto. (Didrio Oficial, September 11, 
1943.) 


91. September 10,1943. Presidential Decree No. 
13,388, declaring certain armament, tool, and 
rubber factories to be of military interest. 
(Diario Oficial, September 13, 1943.) 


92. September 10, 1943. Order No. 129, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, making cer- 
tain additional drugs subject to the quota restric- 
tions established by Order No. 59 of May 15, 
1943 (see Brazil 76z4, BuLtetTin, November 
1943). (Didrio Oficial, September 11, 1943.) 


93. November 10, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,976, 
providing for general increases in salaries and 
wages of civil servants and army personnel. 
(Diario Oficial, November 13, 1943, mentioned in 
Boletim Aéreo No. 277 and 272, Servigo de Infor- 
macgoes, Ministério das RelagGes Exteriores, Rio 
de Janeiro, November 12, 1943.) 


94. November —, 1943. Decree-Law No. 6,020, 
giving the Government of the State of Minas 
Gerais authority to administer the Mortgage and 
Agricultural Bank of the State of Minas Gerais 
for the duration of the war, in view of the fact 


that the majority of stockholders are residing in 
German-occupied French territory, and outlining 
the duties and functions of the State Government 
with respect thereto. (Boletim Aéreo No. 273, 
Servigo de Informagées, Ministério das Relacées 
Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, November 26, 1943.) 


CHILE 


55a3;. March 26, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1,668, naming members for the Central Com- 
mittee established by Decree No. 6,541 of Novem- 
ber 26, 1942 (see Chile 436, BuLtetIn, July 1943) 
to coordinate the activities of the Petroleum Sup- 
ply Committee and the Public Transit and Trans- 
portation Board; instructing the Committee to 
review all automobile circulation permits; and 
authorizing it to issue such permits. (Diario 
Oficial, August 10, 1943.) 


55c;. March 30, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1,700, approving regulations governing the 
organization and functions of local civilian defense 
committees. (Diario Oficial, May 10, 1943.) 


56b7,. May 5, 1943. Decree No. 802, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing maxi- 
mum wholesale prices for candles and making 
other provisions pertaining thereto. (Diario Ofi- 
cial, May 17, 1943.) 


56b7). May 5, 1943. Decree No. 801, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing maxi- 
mum retail prices for specified types of tires and 
tubes imported from Brazil not included in the 
regulations of Decree No. 754 of April 29, 1943 
(see Chile 564,, BuLteTin, January 1944). 
(Diario Oficial, May 20, 1943.) 


57. (Diario Oficial, May 27, 1943.) 


58b,;. May 22, 1943. Decree No. 1,828d, Gen- 
eral Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing 
maximum retail prices for candles in accordance 
with the wholesale prices fixed by Decree No. 802 
of May 5, 1943 (see Chile 5647, above). (Diario 
Oficial, May 26, 1943.) 


58c,. May 27, 1943. Decree No. 981, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, clarifying 
the regulations of Decree No. 725 of April 21, 
1943 (see Chile 564,, BuLLETIN, November 1943) 
with respect to the delivery of articles of prime 
necessity. (Diario Oficial, July 2, 1943.) 


59a. June 22, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
437, declaring woolen and cotton textiles and 
woolen clothing of foreign manufacture to be 
articles of prime necessity. (Diario Oficial, July 17, 


1943.) 
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59b. June 30, 1943. Decree No. 1,215, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, establishing 
standards to govern the prices and sale of bread. 
(Diario Oficial, July 23, 1943.) 


59¢. July 2, 1943. Law No. 7,431, authorizing 
the President of the Republic for a period of six 
months to prescribe national security measures in 
accordance with Law No. 7,401 of December 31, 
1942 (see Chile 45e, BuLLeTIN, May and Novem- 
ber 1943.) (Diario Oficial, July 3, 1943.) 


59d. July 6, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3,329, regulating motor transport throughout the 
country, in accordance with Law No. 7,173 and 
Decree No. 2,716 of May 15, 1942 (see Chile 14c 
and 14d, BuLLETIN, October 1943). (Diario Oficial, 
July 23, 1943.) 


64. (Correction) July 21, 1943. Presidential 
Decree No. 3,574, approving the ad referendum 
agreement signed July 19, 1943, between the 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat and 
the Motor Bus Owners Union; creating a Santiago 
Public Transportation Commission; and repealing 
Supreme Decree No. 997 of February 11, 1943, 
which appointed a government representative in 
the administration of public transportation in 
Santiago. (Diario Oficial, August 7, 1943.) 


64a. July 22, 1943. Decree No. 1,391, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, repealing the 
decree of February 11, 1943, and returning to 
their owners the requisitioned motor buses (see 
Chile 48a and 56c, BuLLETIN, August and October 
1943). (Diario Oficial, July 23, 1943.) 


64b. July 24, 1943. Decree No. 1,420, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing 
maximum retail prices for other specified types 
of tires and tubes not included in Decree No. 754 
of April 29, 1943 (see Chile 564,, BuLLETIN, 
January 1944). (Diario Oficial, July 30, 1943.) 


64c. July 29, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3,669, repealing Decrees Nos. 6,541 of November 
26, 1942, 1,009 of February 11, 1943, and 1,608 
of March 26, 1943 (see Chile 436, 48d, 55a,, 
BULLETIN, July and November 1943 and above), 
which created and outlined the duties of the 
Central Committee to coordinate the activities of 
the Petroleum Supply Committee, the Public 
Transit and Transportation Board, and the com- 
mittee on gasogenes, and repealing other pertinent 
provisions contained in various Miuinisterial 
Decrees. (Diario Oficial, August 24, 1943.) 


64d. July 30, 1943. Decree No. 1,466, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, requiring 
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declarations of all existing stocks of rubber, and 
making other provisions pertaining thereto. 
(Diario Oficial, August 4, 1943.) 


66a. August 10, 1943. Decree No. 1,604, Gen- 
eral Subsistence and Price Commissariat, ordering 
the requisitioning of used tires belonging to im- 
porters and commercial tire dealers, and making 
other provisions pertaining thereto. (Diario 
Oficial, August 21, 1943.) 

666. August 10, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2,653, prolonging until January 1944 the validity 


of the provisions of Decrees Nos. 506 of February 
9, 1943, and 982 of March 22, 1943 (see Chile 48 ” 


- and 55, BuLietin, June and November 1943), 


concerning tariff rates for hemp and jute sacks. 
(Diario Oficial, August 27, 1943.) 


66c. August 11, 1943. Decree No. 1,607, Gen- 
eral Subsistence and Price Commissariat, requir- 
ing transit passes for movement within the 
country of untanned cattle hides, declared articles 
of prime necessity by Decree No. 132 of February 
2, 1942 (see Chile 3c, Buttetin, April 1943). 
(Diario Oficial, August 17, 1943.) 


70. August 18, 1943. Decree No. 1,684, Gen- 
eral Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing 
maximum wholesale prices for lentils and chick- 
peas in Santiago, San Antonio, Valparaiso, and 
Talcahuano, and making other provisions per- 
taining thereto. (Diario Oficial, August 21, 1943.) 


71. August 19, 1943. Decree No. 1,694, Gen- 
eral Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing 
maximum retail prices for specified types of tires 
and tubes for bicycles and tricycles. (Diario 
Oficial, August 24, 1943.) 


72. August 23, 1943. Decree No. 1,711, Gen- 
eral Subsistence and Price Commissariat, ordering 
cement importers to register within 15 days with 
the Materials Testing Laboratory at the University 
of Chile, and making other provisions pertaining 
to the sale of cement. (Diario Oficial, August 30, 
1943.) 


73. August 24, 1943. Decree No. 3,581d, Gen- 
eral Subsistence and Price Commissariat, raising 
the maximum prices fixed for lentils and chick- 
peas by Decree No. 1,684 of August 18, 1943 (see 
Chile 70 above). (Diario Oficial, August 26, 1943.) 


COSTA RICA 


123. September 24, 1943. Price Bulletin, Gen- 
eral Supply Board, announcing ceiling prices for 
clamps and structural iron. (La Gaceta, Septem- 
ber 28, 1943.) 
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124, September 30, 1943. Price Bulletin, Gen- 
eral Supply Board, announcing ceiling prices for 
carpenters’ nails, milk cans, blankets, leather, 
chamois, and other articles. (La Gaceta, October 7, 
1943.) 


125. October 1, 1943. Order, General Supply 
Board, fixing a profit ceiling on imported flour. 
(La Prensa Libre, San José, October 2, 1943.) 


126. October 1, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 11, 
amending Law No. 26 of December 12, 1942 (see 
Costa Rica 60, BULLETIN, June 1943), with special 
reference to the sale of confiscated property. (La 
Gaceta, October 7, 1943.) 


127. October 2, 1943. Price Bulletin No. 54, 
General Supply Board, fixing prices for rice, beans, 
and corn. (La Gaceta, October 6, 1943.) 


128. October 4, 1943. Price Bulletin, General 
Supply Board, announcing prices for bread and 
rolls as agreed upon with leading bakers. (La 
Gaceta, October 8, 1943.) 


CUBA 


196a;. July 29, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2,074, ratifying the electric current rationing plan 
(see Cuba 184, 190a, and 19046, BULLETIN, Octo- 
ber and November 1942), and making certain new 
provisions regarding the rationing of electricity. 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 1, 1942, p. 13817.) 


197e,. August 10, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,194, exempting companies and individuals 
engaged in the exploitation of nickel from pay- 
ment of consular fees on invoices and other ship- 
ping documents applying exclusively to the arti- 
cles exempted from customs duties by Presidential 
Decree No. 1,098 of April 20, 1942 (see Cuba 140, 
BULLETIN, July 1942); such exemption to apply 
only during the period of construction and instal- 
lation of machinery for the exploitation. (Gaceta 
Oficial, August 13, 1942, p. 14520.) 


457a. August 7,1943. Decree, Minister of Com- 
merce, placing the exportation of nationally 
produced woods under the restrictions imposed 
by Presidential Decree No. 3,485 of December 27, 
1941 (see Cuba 26, Burietin, April 1942), 
(Gaceta Oficial, November 2, 1943, p. 18405.) 


460a. August 13, 1943. Note, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, announcing Cuba’s recognition of 
the French Committee of National Liberation. 
(El Mundo, Habana, August 14, 1943.) 


479. October 8, 1943. Resolution No. 14, 
Minister of Communications, amending Resolu- 
tion 2 of July 14, 1942 (see Cuba 190d, BULLETIN, 


November 1942), in regard to the rationing of 
electric current. (Gaceta Oficial, October 14, 1943, 
p. 17285.) 


480. October 11, 1943. Resolution No. 147, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
prices for nationally manufactured cement. 
(Gaceta Oficial, October 15, 1943, p. 17354.) 


481. October 15, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,971, extending the tax exemptions granted 
to the Metals Reserve Company by Presidential 
Decree No. 3,523 of December 3, 1942 (see Cuba 
298, ButLeTINn, March 1943), to include the 2-per- 
cent tax on remittances of funds made by that 
Company or any of its agents in connection 
with the metals purchasing program. (Gaceta 
Oficial, October 19, 1943, p. 17540.) 


482. October 20, 1943. Resolution No. 148, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
prices for whole milk and for butterfat or cream to 
be used in the manufacture of butter and cheese, 
and prescribing other rules and regulations per- 
taining thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, October 22, 1943, 
jos 7/795) 


483. October 25, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3,031, extending the tax- and duty-exemption pro- 
visions of Presidential Decrees No. 1,098 of April 
20, 1942 and 2,194 of August 10, 1942 (see Cuba 
140, BuLLETIN, July 1942, and 197e above) to fuel 
oil imported by a specified nickel company from 
sources other than the United States. (Gaceta 
Oficial, October 27, 1943, p. 18021.) 


484. October 30, 1943. Resolution No. 149, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, amending 
Resolution No. 91 of March 18, 1943 (see Cuba 
363, BULLETIN, June 1943), with reference to 
prices fixed for ethyl alcohol. (Gaceta Oficial, 
November 3, 1943, p. 18438.) 


DOMINICAN KEPUBLIC 


97a. July 21, 1943. Resolution, Pharmaceutical 
Products Price Control Board, fixing maximum 
prices for specified pharmaceutical products. 
(Gaceta Oficial, July 31, 1943.) 


976. July 22, 1943. Law No. 336, suspending 
for the duration of the war all registrations of 
trade-marks and patents belonging to enemy na- 
tions or nationals, and making other provisions 
pertaining thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, July 28, 1943.) 


97¢. July 22, 1943. Executive Decree No. 1,290, 
amending Executive Decree No. 1,051 of March 
17, 1943 (see Dominican Republic 79, BULLETIN, 
July 1943), regarding the transit of animal-drawn 
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vehicles on all roads and highways of the Republic. 
(Gaceta Oficial, July 28, 1943.) 


97d. July 24,1943. Executive Decree No. 1,294, 
establishing and naming the members of the 
Textile Price Control Board and assigning to it 
the duty of fixing maximum wholesale and retail 
prices for all kinds of imported or nationally 
manufactured textiles. (Gaceta Oficial, July 28, 
1943.) 


97e. July 29, 1943. Executive Decree No. 1,298, 
restricting the sale of exportable surpluses of rice, 
corn, and peanut cake to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation or any other agencies designated by 
it, during the period July 1, 1943—July 1, 1945. 
(Gaceta Oficial, July 31, 1943.) 


97f. July 29, 1943. Executive Decree No. 1,300, 
approving the resolution of July 21, 1943, of the 
Pharmaceutical Products Price Control Board 
(see 97a above). (Gaceta Oficial, July 31, 1943.) 


105. August 18, 1943. Resolution No. 43, 
National Commission of Transportation and 
Petroleum Control, regulating the consumption 
of petroleum and the use and distribution of tires 
and tubes. (Gaceta Oficial, September 4, 1943.) 


106. August 31, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1,367, approving Resolution No. 43 of the 
National Commission of Transportation and 
Petroleum Control (see 105 above). (Gaceta 
Oficial, September 4, 1943.) 


107. September 9, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1,379, making the importation of cement subject 
to prior import permit issued by the Office of 
Price Control for Construction Materials. (Ga- 
ceta Oficial, September 13, 1943.) 


108. September 21, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1,394, repealing Decree No. 1,321 of August 6, 
1943 (see Dominican Republic 102, BULLETIN, 
December 1943), with reference to retention of 
part of the income produced by properties of non- 
resident foreigners. (Gaceta Oficial, September 28, 
1943.) 


109. September 22, 1943. Law No. 394, repeal- 
ing Law No. 136 of December 16, 1942 (see 
Dominican Republic 59, BuLtetin, April 1943), 
and making new provisions regarding the teaching 
of Portuguese in secondary schools and universi- 
ties. (Gaceta Oficial, September 28, 1943.) 


ECUADOR 


61a. August 27, 1943. Presidential decree pre- 
scribing measures for the control of radio broad- 


casting stations in the country. (El Comercio, 
Quito, September 22, 1943.) 


64. September 23, 1943. Presidential decree 
amending Presidential Decree No. 1,046 of July 
13, 1943 (see Ecuador 54, BuLLetin, November 
1943), exempting the gold certificates authorized 
thereby from income and stamp taxes, and making 
other provisions pertaining thereto. (El Comercio, 
Quito, September 24, 1943.) 


EL SALVADOR 


74. October 21, 1943. Bulletin No. 16, Com- 
mittee on Economic Coordination, announcing 
that although the United States Export Control 
Office no longer requires recommendations for 
the importation of specified articles, the import 
license requirements prescribed by the Executive 
Decree of March 18, 1943 (see El Salvador 57, 
BULLETIN, July 1943) remain in effect. (Diario 
Nuevo, San Salvador, October 21, 1943.) 


GUATEMALA 
19. (Diario de Centro América, May 1, 1942.) 


82a. June 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3,053, amending Legislative Decree No. 2,623 
(see Guatemala 19, BuLLETIN, August 1942, and 
above) by limiting the gross profit on imported 
goods to fifty percent of the global cost of the 
merchandise. (Diario de Centro América, June 28, 
1943.) 


89a. August 20, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3,069, providing that the Department of Finance 
and Public Credit may under certain specified 
circumstances allow a greater margin of gross pro- 
fit on imported goods than that prescribed by 
Legislative Decree No. 2,623 (see Guatemala 19, 
BuLLETIN, August 1942, and above) as amended 
by Presidential Decree No. 3,053 (see 82a above). 
(Diario de Centro América, August 21, 1943.) 


91. October 22, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3,078, ordering the immediate expropriation for 
the use of the Nation of all property, equipment, 
and supplies belonging to the Verapaz and 
Northern Limited Railroad. (Diario de Centro 
América, October 23, 1943.) 


MEXICO 


186). July 22, 1943. Decree establishing the 
National Emergency Committee for Political 
Defense and outlining its duties and functions. 
Effective on publication in the Dvzario Ofiral. 
(Diario Oficial, November 18, 1943.) 
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199a. September 22, 1943. Order, Inter-De- 
partmental Board on Enemy Property and 
Business, supplementing previously published 
lists of persons and firms included under the pro- 
visions of the law on enemy property and business 
(see Mexico 1884, BuLLETIN, January 1944, and 
other references noted therein). (Diario Oficial, 
November 12, 1943.) 


201a. September 24, 1943. Decree freezing 
rents for all houses, apartments, and other living 
quarters in the Federal District for the duration 
of the war. Effective day following publication in 
the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, November 11, 
1943.) 


205a. October 5, 1943. Decree repealing the 
decree of March 6, 1937, and others issued in con- 
nection therewith, relative to the 5 percent ad 
valorem advance payments required on imported 
merchandise, inasmuch as conditions, which 
have changed because of the war and the stabiliza- 
tion of exchange, no longer warrant such require- 
ments. Effective on publication in the Dvario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, November 5, 1943.) 


206a. October 15, 1943. Law levying an ad 
valorem tax ranging from 2 to 5 percent on cotton, 
natural and artificial silk, and woolen thread and 
textiles, in order to increase federal revenues in 
view of added expenses resulting from the war. 
Effective ten days following publication in the 
Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, November 5, 1943.) 


208. October 20, 1943. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
repealing the order of June 11, 1942 (see Mexico 
46, BULLETIN, September 1942), insofar as it refers 
to a specified person. (Diario Oficial, November 
19, 1943.) 


209. October —, 1943. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
clarifying the lists of enemy firms contained in the 
orders of September 8 and 22, 1942 (see Mexico 
82c and 88, BuLLteTIn, March 1943 and December 
1942, respectively). (Diario Oficial, November 15, 
1943.) 


210. November 8, 1943. Decree authorizing the 
Consortium (see Mexico 139, BuLLETIN, June 
1943) to acquire surpluses of corn in overproduc- 
tive areas and to distribute it in areas where defi- 
ciencies exist; fixing the wholesale prices to be paid 
for corn by the Consortium and fixing the retail 
price in the Federal District; authorizing the Mixed 
Councils of Regional Economy to fix retail prices 
in their respective regions; and making other pro- 


visions pertaining thereto. Effective January 1, 
1944. (Diario Oficial, November 13, 1943.) 


211. November 12, 1943. Announcement, De- 
partment of National Economy, clarifying the 
decree of August 17, 1943, which fixed maximum 
prices for automobile repair parts (see Mexico 
194a, BuLLETIN, January 1944). (Diario Oficial, 
November 15, 1943.) 


212. November 4, 1943. Decree levying a tax of 
25 centavos per kilogram on ixtle de palma and 
lechuguilla fibers sold by producers, the tax to fall 
upon the purchaser; authorizing the Department 
of National Economy periodically to fix prices for 
the fibers; and making other provisions pertaining 
thereto. Effective on publication in the Diario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, November 26, 1943.) 


UNITED STATES 


470. November 1, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9,393, authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to take immediate possession, so far 
as may be necessary or desirable, of any and all 
mines producing coal in which a strike or stoppage 
has occurred or is threatened, and to operate or 
arrange for the operation of such mines in such 
manner as he deems necessary for the successful 
prosecution of the war. (Federal Register, Novem- 
ber 3, 1943.) 


471. November 1, 1943. Order No. 1,888, 
Secretary of the Interior, taking possession of cer- 
tain coal mines in accordance with Executive 
Order No. 9,393 (see 470 above), naming the 
presidents of the respective coal companies operat- 
ing managers for the United States, and author- 
izing and directing them to operate the mines in 
accordance with government regulations. (Fed- 
eral Register, November 4, 1943.) 


472. November 4, 1943. Presidential Proclama- 
tion No. 2,599, authorizing the extension of the 
one-year ‘“‘general-order’” period and the three- 
year ‘“‘bonded-warehousing”’ period, at the ex- 
piration of which imported merchandise as 
abandoned normally becomes subject to sale by 
the Government, with a view to granting relief 
in cases in which invasion, shipping controls, or 
other trade restrictions resulting from the war 
have prevented or delayed the disposition of mer- 
chandise contemplated at the time of importation; 
effective until termination of the unlimited na- 
tional emergency or until proclamation by the 
President that such extensions are no longer 
necessary. (Federal Register, November 9, 1943.) 
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473. November 8, 1943. Public Law 183 (78th 
Congress), amending the Naval Reserve Act of 
1938, as amended, with particular reference to 
the Women’s Reserve of the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard. 


474. November 11, 1943. Public Law 184 (78th 
Congress), relating to the organization and 
functions of the Public Health Service. 


475. November 12, 1943. Public Law 186 (78th 
Congress), providing that notwithstanding the 
provisions of the amended Constitution of the 
Philippines, the present President and Vice 
President of the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
shall continue in their respective offices until the 
President of the United States shall proclaim that 
constitutional processes and normal functions of 
government shall have been restored in the 
Philippine Islands. 


476. November 20, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9,395A, amending Executive Order No. 9,017 
of January 12, 1942, as amended by Executive 
Order No. 9,038 of January 24, 1942 (see United 
States 29 and 35, BuLLETIN, April 1942), to pro- 
vide for alternate public members of the National 
War Labor Board. (Federal Register, December 
3, 1943.) 


477. November 22, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9,396, authorizing the Secretary of War to issue 
citations in the name of the President of the United 
States to army units for outstanding performance 
in action. (Federal Register, November 30, 1943.) 


478. November 25, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9,399, authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
take possession of and operate part of the plant 
and facilities of Remington Rand, Inc., in the 
town of Southport, County of Chemung, State of 
New York. (Federal Register, December 3, 1943.) 


URUGUAY 


139. Corrected copy of the Presidential Decree 
reestablishing diplomatic relations with the Gov- 
ernment of the U. S. S. R. in Diario Oficial, 
September 11, 1943. 


139a. July 29, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2,483, regulating the functioning of amateur radio 
operators. (Diario Oficial, September 1, 1943.) 


146. August 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
362/942, adding veterinary and _ insecticidal 
products and their basic raw materials to the list 
of articles of prime necessity. (Diario Oficial, 
August 31, 1943.) 


147. August 20, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1852/943, requiring declarations of stocks on 
hand of veterinary and insecticidal products and 
of the basic raw materials used in their prepara- 
tion. (Diario Oficial, August 31, 1943.) 


148. August 20, 1943. Presidential Resolution 
No. 1866/943, naming a commission to go to 
Brazil for study of that country’s system of metal 
rationing and control and regulations on the use 
of rubber and the manufacture of tires and tubes. 


(Diario Oficial, August 31, 1943.) 


149. August 20, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
5067/939, authorizing the employment of an 
interpreter for the censorship of correspondence, 
books, etc., sent to the interned crews of the Ger- 
man boats Graf Spee and Tacoma. (Diario Oficial, 
September 3, 1943.) 


150. August 21, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
5067/939, naming an Internment Director for the 
crews of the Graf Spee and Tacoma. (Diario Oficial, 
September 3, 1943.) 


151. August 26, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1581/943, authorizing the Bank of the Republic 
to purchase 500 tons of tin and to sell it to indus- 
trial firms in accordance with dispositions of the 
Ministry of Industry and Labor. (Diario Oficial, 
September 1, 1943.) 


152. August 27, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1064/941, regulating the movement of containers 
into and out of the country. (Diario Oficial, 
September 2, 1943.) 


153. August 31, 1943. Presidential Decree 
classifying as essential consumption the fuel and 
lubricants used in machinery of the Highway 
Office in the construction of roads and bridges. 
(Diario Oficial, September 7, 1943.) » 


154. August 31, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
855/943, fixing prices for imported potatoes. 
(Diario Oficial, September 4, 1943. Corrected in 
Diario Oficial, September 8, 1943.) 


155. September 3, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 545/943, prescribing rules and regulations 
governing the supply and rationing of kerosene 
for home use. (Diario Oficial, September 8, 1943.) 


156. September 3, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1581/943, requiring declarations of stocks 
on hand of all metals essential to industry. 
(Diario Oficial, September 8, 1943.) 


157. September 3, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1265/943, fixing the price of fuel oil per 
cubic meter. (Diario Oficial, September 13, 1943.) 
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158. September 10, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1581/943, clarifying the decree of September 
3 with reference to declarations of metal stocks 
(see 156 above). (Diario Oficial, September 16, 
1943.) 


159. September 14, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1455/943, fixing maximum prices for apples. 
(Diario Oficial, September 20, 1943.) 


160. September 15, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 812/942, prohibiting the processing of eggs 
without previous authorization of the Ministry of 
Industry and Labor. (Diario Oficial, September 
20, 1943.) 

VENEZUELA 


114. August 25, 1943. Resolution No. 84, 
National Price Regulation Board, fixing new 
maximum wholesale and retail prices for pork in 
the Federal District and repealing those fixed by 
Resolution No. 64 of January 20, 1943 (see 
Venezuela 87a, BuLieTiIn, July 1943). (Gaceta 
Oficial, August 26, 1943.) 


115. August 25, 1943. Resolution No. 85, 
National Price Regulation Board, fixing maximum 
prices for cedar and mahogany in warehouses and 
sawmills of the Federal District and the Sucre 
District of the State of Miranda. (Gaceta Oficial, 
August 26, 1943.) 


116. August 27, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
169, creating an Interministerial Coordinating 
Commission to coordinate national political 
defense activities with those of the Emergency 
Advisory Committee for Political 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 1, 1943.) 


Defense. 


117. September 2, 1943. Resolution No. 86, 
National Price Regulation Board, fixing new 
maximum wholesale and retail prices for food 
pastes in the Federal District and the Sucre 
District of the State of Miranda and repealing 
those fixed by Resolution No. 64 of January 20, 
1943 (see Venezuela 87a, BuLLETIN, July 1943). 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 2, 1943.) 


118. September 3, 1943. Resolution No. 87, 
National Price Regulation Board, fixing new 
maximum wholesale prices for vegetable substi- 
tutes for lard in the Federal District and the Sucre 
District of the State of Miranda and repealing 
those fixed by Resolution No. 64 of January 20, 
1943 (see Venezuela 87a, BuLLETIN, July 1943). 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 3, 1943.) 


iS October 55° 1943: sResolution- No.. 8; 
Ministry of the Treasury, waiving the import 


license requirements prescribed in Resolution No. 
1 of March 15, 1943 (see Venezuela 100, BuLLETIN, 
August 1943) for certain specified commodities. 
(Gaceta Oficial, October 5, 1943.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


112a. September 7, 1943. Agreement between 
the United States and Mexico for the extension 
after June 30, 1943, and until six months after 
notice of termination given by either Govern- 
ment, of an agreement relating to plantation- 
rubber investigations in Mexico, signed on April 
11, 1941, and supplemented by agreements signed 
on July 14, 1942 and on March 3, 4, and 29 and 
April 3, 1943. (The Department of State Bulletin, 
December 4, 1943.) 


116a. October 13, 1943. Joint statement by the 
President of the United States, the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, and the Premier of the Soviet 
Union, concerning the declaration of war by Italy 
against Germany, and accepting the active co- 
operation of the Italian nation and armed forces 
as a cobelligerent in the war against Germany. 
(The Department of State Bulletin, October 16, 
1943.) 


117a. October 27, 1943. Agreement between 
the Governments of the United States and 
Paraguay for the detail of a Military Aviation 
Mission by the United States to serve in Paraguay 
for a period of four years. (The Department of State 
Bulletin, October 30, 1943.) 


1176. October 29, 1943. Acceptance by the 
Government of Canada of the invitation of 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
to become a full member of the Combined Food 
Board (see Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 19, 
Butietin, August and November 1942). (The 
Department of State Bulletin, October 30, 1943.) 


123. November 9, 1943. Agreement by United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (UNRRA), signed at Washington on behalf 
of 44 governments or authorities representing the 
United Nations or nations associated with them 
in the war. The agreement established the Admin- 
istration, with a council that will be the policy- 
making body, with a view to giving effect to the 
determination of the United Nations and others 
associated with them in the war that “imme- 
diately upon the liberation of any area by the 
armed forces of the United Nations or as a conse- 
quence of retreat of the enemy, the population 
thereof shall receive aid and relief from their 
sufferings, food, clothing and shelter, aid in the 
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prevention of pestilence and in the recovery of the 
health of the people, and that preparation and 
arrangements shall be made for the return of 
prisoners and exiles to their homes and for assist- 
ance in the resumption of urgently needed 
agricultural and industrial production and the 
restoration of essential services.” (The Department 
of State Bulletin, November 13, 1943.) 


124. November 20, 1943. Adherence of Egypt 
to the principles of the Atlantic Charter. (The 
Department of State Bulletin, November 27, 1943.) 


125, November 25, 1943. Establishment of an 
Industrial Commission, consisting of three repre- 
sentatives each of the Haitian and United States 
Governments, which will work with the Haitian 
Commission of Inter-American Development in 
planning possible ways in which both private 
capital and governmental agencies may cooperate 
to develop certain small Haitian industries after 
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the war. (The Department of State Bulletin, Novem- 
ber 27, 1943.) 


126. December 1, 1943. General statement, 
issued by President Roosevelt, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, and Prime Minister Churchill, 
together with their respective military and diplo- 
matic advisers, following their conference at 
Cairo, concerning the prosecution of the war 
against Japan. (The Department of State Bulletin, 
December 4, 1943.) 


127. December 1, 1943. Three-Power Declara- 
tion, signed by President Roosevelt, Premier 
Stalin, and Prime Minister Churchill, expressing 
the determination of their respective nations to 
work together in the war and in the peace that 
will follow, and announcing agreement on plans 
for the destruction of the German forces. (The 
New York Times, December 7, 1943.) 
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THE Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 53 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. April 14 is celebrated an- 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 
Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are freely available to 


officials and private citizens alike. Its affairs are 


administered by a Director General and an Assist- 
ant Director, elected by and responsible to a 
Governing Board composed of the Secretary of 


State of the United States and representatives in 


Washington of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. ‘There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, music, juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
labor and social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 
bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 115,000 
volumes and many maps. The BuLLETIN of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official 
organ of the institution. For a list of other pub- 
lications of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences of American States. 
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The President of Venezuela 
Visits the United States 


GENERAL Isaias MEDINA ANGARITA, Presi- 
dent of Venezuela, arrived in Washington 
on January 19, 1944, for a five-day visit as 
the guest of President Roosevelt and the 
Nation. The principal object of his visit, 
as he himself expressed it before his de- 
parture from Caracas, was “‘to reaffirm the 
spiritual unity between Venezuela and the 
United States.’ It offered bim an oppor- 
tunity, too, for. the renewal of many old 
acquaintances, since, as Minister of War 
and Navy of his country, he spent some 
three months in Washington on a special 
mission in 1940. 

General Medina’s trip to the United 
States was made by plane. He was met at 
the Washington airport by the Secretary of 
State, a delegation of State Department 
and other governmental officials, and 
members of the Venezuelan Embassy staff, 
and he went immediately to the White 
House, where he was received by President 
Roosevelt. Traveling with President Me- 


dina as members of his party were the 
following Venezuelan and United States 
officials: 

Sefor Don Rodolfo Rojas, Minister of 
the Treasury; Dr. Manuel Silveira, Min- 
ister of Public Works; Dr. Gustavo 
Manrique-Pacanins, Attorney General; 
Commander Antonio Picardi, Chief of the 
Naval Division of the Ministry of War and 
Navy; Sefior Don Eugenio Mendoza, 
former Minister of National Development; 
Dr. Manuel Pérez Guerrero, Acting 
Secretary to the President; Colonel Alfredo 
Jurado and Ensign Elio Quintero-Medina, 
aides; His Excellency Dr. Diogenes Esca- 
lante, Ambassador of Venezuela to the 
United States; the Honorable Frank P. 
Corrigan, United States Ambassador to 
Venezuela; Brigadier General Norman 
Randolph, U.S. A., and Captain Henry E. 
Richter, U. S. N., military and naval 
aides; Mr. Stanley Woodward, United 
States Department of State; Colonel 
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Nicholas H. E. Campanole, U.S. A.; and 
Mr. M. Hamilton Osborne, special agent, 
Department of State. 

General Medina was an overnight guest 
at the White House and was honored by 
President Roosevelt at a State dinner, 
attended by the Vice President of the 
United States, Cabinet members, the 
Venezuelan Ambassador and others of 
the Embassy staff, several members of 
Congress and other important United 
States Government officials. The follow- 
ing day the visiting Chief Executive left 
the White House and established his resi- 
dence at Blair House, the nation’s guest 
home on Pennsylvania Avenue opposite 
the State Department. 

At noon on January 20, President 
Medina, accompanied by his party, went 
to the capitol where he was welcomed 
first in the Senate and then in the House. 
In both chambers he delivered a_ brief 
but stirring address. ‘“‘I come to you,” 
said General Medina, ‘‘as the head of the 
Venezuelan democracy, a country still 
small in population and development but 
large in territory, rich in material re- 
sources, and great in the loftiness of its 
principles and in its matchless contribu- 
tion to the history of America. The 
fatherland of Simoén Bolivar is today 
experiencing one of the most interesting 
periods of its life.” 

After referring to the geographical and 
ideological ties between the United States 
and Venezuela, the President continued: 
‘‘No wonder that, friends of the past, we 
are friends today, for the identity of the 
ideals we shared in the past still persists 
in the present, and the only debts pending 
between our two countries are those that 
spring from chivalry, noble deeds, and 
the fair intentions of our international 
dealings. Our attitude today is the same 
as always. Consequently, from the very 
moment of the criminal attack on Pearl 
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Harbor, we were at your side. The cause 
you fight for is the cause of all democratic 
peoples. . If Venezuela took your 
part without hesitation, it certainly was 
not to offer only the valuable moral sup- 
port of an independent people, but also 
to contribute in an effective way to the 
collective war effort and to sharé with 
you the sufferings and difficulties that, in 
a greater or lesser degree, necessarily were 
to be our lot. We have given and are 
now giving you all we can. Our avail- 
able raw materials and articles of primary 
importance are at the command of the 
United Nations. Our oil, luckily abun- 
dant, has reached and will continue to 
reach the battlefields on the side of the 
democracies. In addition to our material 
help, we cooperate with you in the study 
and coordinated fulfillment of many other 
common purposes and problems, and our 
contribution during the recovery period, 
when the war is over, will be as large and 
effective as our means will allow, because 
we realize that therein lie liberty for all, 
future security, and the survival and 
development of that free life which was 
the dream of the glorious founders of our 
nations; $241.57 

Following the visit to Congress, Presi- 
dent Medina proceeded to the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, where a special session of the 
Governing Board of that institution had 
been convoked in his honor. The Honor- 
able Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of 
the United States and Chairman of the 
Governing Board of the Union, spoke 
these words of welcome to the distin- 
guished guest. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 


On behalf of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, it is a great pleasure to extend 
to you our most hearty welcome. Many of us are 
privileged to remember your visit to this city four 
years ago, almost to the day, when as Minister of 
War and Navy in the Cabinet of President Lépez 
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Contreras, you came to the United States on a 
special mission. 

We are now honored to greet you as Chief Mag- 
istrate of Venezuela, chosen by the peaceful vote 
of your fellow countrymen. Despite war disloca- 
tions, economic, social, cultural, and civic progress 
within the country has continued during your 
administratlon. In the titanic struggle for human 
liberty in which we are now engaged, your gov- 
ernment and your people have wholeheartedly 
cooperated with a steady flow of raw materials 
indispensable to the war effort. 

We are particularly appreciative of your coun- 
try’s steady contribution to inter-American soli- 
darity, of which you have every reason to be proud. 
At the successive International Conferences of 
American States, the delegation of Venezuela has 
consistently upheld all measures tending toward a 
unified continental policy, and the republic has 
steadily implemented such action by appropriate 
pacts with other nations of this hemisphere. 

Venezuela has thus taken a large part in the 
struggle to save civilization which absorbs the 
thoughts and efforts of us all. We stand together 
at the beginning of a decisive year in this World 
War. In the company of the United Nations and 
their associates, we are together meeting, and to- 
gether we shall destroy, the most powerful and 
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barbarous aggression of modern times. In the 
truest sense the American nations are again main- 
taining and defending the independence they won 
more than a hundred years ago. By shouldering 
the age-old duty of defense, free people establish 
the right to continued freedom. 

In taking her part in this struggle, Venezuela 
is following the principles marked out by your 
great fellow countryman, Siméon Bolivar. As we 
look back upon the development of American 
freedom and of inter-American relations, we are 
each day conscious in greater measure of the debt 
we owe to him. The principles he enunciated 
have a far-reaching influence on the common 
policy of the American Republics. Today his 
vision of hemisphere cooperation has become a 
reality that is an inspiration to the whole world. 
Because of Bolivar, of Venezuela, and of your own 
achievements, we bid you welcome. 


President Medina acknowledged the 
Governing Board’s welcome in the follow- 
ing words: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, GENTLEMEN: 


As a citizen of the fatherland of Simén Bolivar, 


the Liberator, I take pleasure in addressing you 
and bringing you a cordial and friendly greeting. 
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In no more fitting place and before no other 
group of men could I so appropriately express 
sentiments of American brotherhood; a brother- 
hood in which all of us are equals, whatever our 
physical possibilities and potentialities as nations, 
because of the precepts of justice and equity that 
govern our relations. 

Through the wishes of my fellow citizens, I have 
the high honor and the supreme responsibility of 
guiding the destinies of my country at this time. 
With true pride I can say to you that I am the 
representative of a nation of free people who live 
in dignity according to the democratic standards 
that form the basis of our political system. I am 
the representative of a nation that has a historic 
tradition to defend and to respect; a tradition that 
urges us vigorously onward in the deep conviction 
of deeds entailing sacrifice and self-denial, to seek 
a life that will make imperishable man’s peace 
and dignity for generations to come. 

I express to you these sentiments of cordiality 
and friendship on behalf of a nation that can 
rightfully say it has always been on the side of the 
just causes, for which, for the sake of its sister 
nations, it has shed its blood—although 
never have its honest intentions been sullied by 
desires for territorial conquest or material gains. 
That nation feels that the glorious moment of 
peace for the world is approaching. That 
moment will be a point of departure for a new 
life, and, speaking among and for Americans, I 
can say that my nation believes it is also a good 
time to analyze the future of our continent, so 
that the clear light of the sun of justice may 
illumine the small dark clouds that linger like 
regrettable omens over our nations and our rela- 
tionships; so that the tragic example we are now 
witnessing may be a lesson, so that our good earth 
and our good people may not suffer the risks of 
ambition and egoism, and that the efforts of the 
United and Associated Nations may not be lost; 
so that America, in short, may in reality be a 
world of peace. To achieve that aim we, the 
men who guide the destinies of our nations, must 
interpret their sentiments and cast aside all 
ignoble feeling, all false ambition, all unjust aspira- 
tions. If we achieve understanding, seek to solve 
our pending problems, try to harmonize our 
various desires, and thus clear the horizon of our 
international relations, we shall have done well. 
In the realization of continental unification, the 
Pan American Union has an essential part to play. 

Do not forget, gentlemen, that through me 
Venezuela is speaking to you, and speaking in a 
spirit of absolute disinterestedness, as we our- 


selves have not even the remotest sign of inter- 
national conflict of our own to preoccupy us. 
But what does concern those of us in or out 
of the Government who think about these ques- 
tions is to try to make effective in our country 
the democratic principles we are defending; we 
want to make sure that our nation is free of 
tyrannies—tyrannies of politics, poverty, or sick- 
ness—in order that our contribution may be of 
value to the future welfare of America. Vene- 
zuela’s most illustrious son gave exvression to 
what is today the desire of our nations and the 
hope of the world: the grandeur of America 
through the union of its republics, and the 
grandeur of our republics through their fervent 
devotion to liberty. 

That is why the presence in this place of the 
President of Venezuela is fraught with meaning. 
These precincts, America’s sanctuary, are per- 
vaded by the spirit of Bolivar. 

To this incomparable institution is entrusted 
the greatest undertaking in the New World; it is 
called to realize the loftiest aspirations of all who 
profess love for justice. From justice springs 
peace, under the protection of which men toil 
together; from this toil springs prosperity. These 
are the ideals of my nation, for which it has made 
in the past and will continue to make any sacri- 
fice. In coming before you, invested, as are all 
of you, with a high mission, which my nation is 
watching, I want you to look upon me not only 
as the voice of an undying tradition, of which 
you are the custodians, but also as the leader of a 
nation which goes hand in hand with its sister 
republics of America toward the conquest of the 
future. 

More than once Venezuela has demonstrated 
that this is its firm decision in these times when the 
integrity of our nations has been put to the test. 
And it has done so without ostentation and 
without wavering. You know our political policy; 
you know that we have changed only in the 
direction of closer cooperation, as counseled by 
circumstances. Our efforts have recently been 
redoubled, to assure and consolidate American 
friendship, in the international sphere through 
definite favorable action and at home through 
vigilance in all that concerns the principles we 
are defending. That is the significance of the 
doctrines proclaimed by Venezuela at Habana 
and ratified at Rio de Janeiro, and of the journey 
which I made a few months ago through the 
Bolivarian countries whose close friendship, 
developed in conformity with the princ'ples that 
gave them birth, can render an inestimable 
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service to the general cause of the Hemisphere. 
That is the significance, too, of my visit to this 
great republic, at an hour when it is giving the 
world the most noble and generous example of 
abnegation and heroism in its present sacrifices 
for the future welfare of mankind. 

That, gentlemen, is the true significance of my 
visit today to the Pan American Union. I come 
to express once again before you, the representa- 
tives of all our republics, the determination with 
which my country has served and will continue 
to serve the higher interests of America. This 
Governing Board, pattern of fraternity, product 
of our spirit of collaboration, directing our com- 
mon ideals and the efforts we are making to 
achieve them, represents no hoped-for promise 
but a living and powerful reality. To you I 
pledge our word and our faith. 

Convey to your respective nations, gentlemen, 
Venezuela’s earnest hopes that in this part of the 
world we shall soon see fulfilled the decisive 
mission which destiny has alloted us, of preserving 
civilization and defending the rights of human 
dignity. 

Mr. Chairman, please accept, with my gratitude 
for your generous words concerning me and my 
government, reiterated assurances of Venezuela’s 
friendship for the glorious nation of which you 
are so illustrious a servant. At the same time, 
please accept, on behalf of the Pan American 
Union, my sentiments of admiration toward that 
institution for the magnificent work it is doing 
and my warmest wishes for its success in all its 
undertakings. 


The Governing Board then adjourned to 
the Hall of the Heroes of the Pan American 
Union, where a luncheon was served. ‘The 
day was concluded by a dinner given by 
the Secretary of State in honor of General 
Medina at the Carlton Hotel. 

The next three days were filled with con- 
ferences, meetings with the press, visits to 
Mount Vernon and Arlington National 
Cemetery, and a series of luncheons, din- 
ners, and receptions. “The Ambassador of 
Venezuela and Senora de Escalante enter- 
tained at the handsome Embassy at both a 
luncheon and a large reception; the 
Assistant Secretary of State and Mrs. A. A. 
Berle gave a dinner at their home in honor 
of the visitor; and the Coordinator of 


Inter-American Affairs and Mrs. Nelson 
Rockefeller entertained him at luncheon at 
their home. On Sunday evening, January 
23, General Medina himself gave a small 
dinner party at Blair House. 

On January 24, the Venezuelan chief of 
state left Washington to begin a ten-day 
tour of Philadelphia, New York, and New 
Orleans. In Philadelphia he was guest of 
honor at a luncheon offered by Mayor 
Bernard Samuel at the Midday Club. 
Following the luncheon he paid a visit to 
Independence Hall and later was honored 
by a reception at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
George Woodward of Chestnut Hill. 

President Medina’s six days in New 
York were very busy ones. The first item 
on the program was a press conference held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, followed by a 
luncheon given by Mr. Thomas J. Watson 
at the Union Club, and still later by a 
reception at Low Memorial Library, 
Columbia University, where Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler conferred upcn him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. The 
citation praised General Medina for his 
‘liberal and constructive policies in the 
field of social, economic, and _ political 
progress” and as ‘“‘a strong supporter of 
close intellectual, economic, and political 
cooperation among the various American 
peoples.” 

In a ceremony at City Hall General 
Medina was welcomed to the City of New 
York by Mayor LaGuardia, and in the 
evening of January 26 he attended a re- 
ception and dinner given by the Pan 
American Society and the Venezuelan 
Chamber of Commerce at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. On various days he was guest of 
honor at luncheons offered by Colonel 
Sosthenes Behn, the Venezuelan Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Grace Line, and at 
an informal dinner given by Dr. Maximi- 
liano Ramirez. On Saturday, January 
29, he was honored by a luncheon of the 
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Metropolitan Opera Company and then 
attended the Metropolitan Opera’s per- 
formance of The Marriage of Figaro. 

Furthermore, on what must have been a 
particularly gratifying pilgrimage for a son 
of Venezuela, President Medina went to 
Central Park to place a wreath at the 
monument to Bolivar, and he was also 
guest of honor at a reception given by the 
Bolivarian Society of the United States at 
the studio of Sefior Nicolas Veloz. 

The first lap of General Medina’s home- 
ward journey began on Monday, January 
31, when he went by plane from New York 
to New Orleans. On the evening of that 
day he was honored at a dinner given at 
the Roosevelt Hotel by the Presidential 
Reception Committee of the city. He 
spent the following morning inspecting the 
great shipbuilding facilities of the Higgins 
Industries and later took luncheon with 
Mr. Higgins at the famous Antoine’s 
Restaurant. ‘The day ended with a re- 
ception at the Country Club and a second 
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dinner offered by the Presidential Recep- 
tion Committee. 

President Medina was born in 1897 at 
San Crist6bal in the State of TAachira, 
Venezuela. He was educated at the mili- 
tary academy of his country and became 
an instructor there, gaining a wide repu- 
tation as a teacher of modern military tac- 
tics. On January 1, 1936, he was made 
Chief of Staff and after three months was 
appointed to the cabinet of former Presi- 
dent Lopez Contreras as Minister of War 
and the Navy. He resigned from that post 
in March 1941 to become a candidate for 
the presidency, to which high position he 
was elected to serve for the five-year term 
beginning May 5, 1941. 

General Medina came to the United 
States as a friendly emissary; the Govern- 
ment and the people were happy to re- 
ceive him; and he was able to carry home 
with him ample testimony of the strength 
and cordiality of Venezuelan-United States 
relations. 
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A Young Man’s Chances 


in the Latin American Field 


JAMES S. CARSON 


Vice President, American and Foreign Power Company, Inc., 
Chairman, Education Committee, National Foreign Trade Council, Inc. 


Tue decade from 1945 to 1955 should be 
one of great promise for the younger gener- 
ation, particularly in world trade and 
inter-American commercial relations. The 
shift from a war- to a peace-time economy 
will by that time have produced enormous 
activity, big industrial output, and perhaps 
large employment at high wages. ‘There 
may be something like a boom in this ten- 
year period and it perhaps will center 
largely in those activities having to do with 
foreign trade. ‘The final peace arrange- 
ments will probably by then have been 
terminated, because it is quite unlikely 
that any formal peace treaty like that of 
Versailles in World War I will adjust this 
global war. Such arrangements will be 
made piecemeal over several years. When 
the last of these have been entered into, 
the Big Four, that is, the United States, 
Britain, Russia and China, will pretty 
much run the world. 

World trade will be promoted more in- 
tensively than ever before because each of 
these four nations is trade conscious. A 
freer exchange of goods will be the ob- 
jective of the program, and undoubtedly 
the mechanics of it will closely follow the 
plan of Cordell Hull’s reciprocal trade 
agreements. The World Trade Stabili- 
zation Fund will have been set up to regu- 
late currencies and facilitate settlement of 
trade balances with gold as the base. 
Higher standards of living in the so-called 
backward countries will begin to take 


shape, because out of such an upward 
trend everywhere will come more trade 
for the United States and other manufac- 
turing nations. In this new international 
era inter-American trade will bulk large 
for our country, and for that reason will 
offer opportunities to the young men and 
young women of the United States who 
are properly trained to take advantage 
of them. 

It is a mistake, however, to consider 
Latin America as a sort of promised land 
to which the adventurous and ambitious 
of our youth here in the United States 
may turn in an effort to carve out a new 
career. Great opportunities do exist in 
the Latin American field for our coming 
generation, but they are subject to the 
limitations imposed by existing conditions 
and by those which may be reasonably 
expected to prevail in the next decade or 
two. From the numerous letters addressed 
to business executives, government officials 
and others in the last year or so by young 
men and women residing in different parts 
of this country, it is quite apparent that 
many of the youths of our land are prone 
to romanticize when thinking of Latin 
America. In this they have often been 
unwittingly encouraged by the comments 
of writers or speakers who either have 
only a superficial knowledge of conditions 
in the countries of our southern neighbors 
or allow sentimentality to outrun common 
sense and indulge in what is often plain 
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gushing. In the days of Horace Greeley 
our young men were advised to ‘Go 
West” to what was then our own unde- 
veloped empire; but to paraphrase this 
into a slogan reading ‘“‘Go South, Young 
Man,” as is sometimes done, constitutes a 
disservice to Pan Americanism, and to 
the young people themselves. The anal- 
ogy is not warranted and such thinking 
is not realistic. 

The young people of the countries of 
Central and South America are eager, 
competent and ambitious. Many of the 
sections in which they live have a history 
as old as or older than our own. While 
it is true that many of these countries are 
far behind us if we measure progress by 
the growth and use of devices which add 
to the comforts and conveniences of liv- 
ing—in the production of which we North 
Americans are far out in the lead over 
the rest of the world—there are compen- 
sations in the way of life in the South 
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which strike a balance when all factors 
are weighed. It seems to me, then, that 
it is a fundamental in clear thinking 
about the problem we are discussing to 
realize that jobs in the other Americas, 
which undoubtedly will be created in 
greatly increasing numbers in the post- 
war era, must be filled to a very large 
extent by the nationals of each country 
concerned. This is true for local enter- 
prises there as well as for the plants, 
branches or offices established by North 
American concerns in these different na- 
tions. A knowledge of Spanish or Portu- 
guese, or both, and a spirit of wanderlust 
will not alone economically justify expec- 
tations of a career for our young people 
in some visionary southern Eldorado. 
North American enterprises, which rep- 
resent a total direct investment in Latin 
America of approximately $3,000,000,000, 
generally have to do with one or another of 
the following pursuits: trading companies, 
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Shipping and transportation are important fields of business activity in all Latin American seaports. 
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transportation lines, plantations, mining 
ventures, petroleum wells, and public 
utilities. In the case of the last the nature 
of the investment is permanent, represented 
by bricks and mortar, transmission and 
distribution systems, and the immovable 
appurtenances they house or _ protect. 
Such enterprises come close to the people 
and are usually incorporated under the 
laws of the country where they operate. 
Figuratively, and usually literally, they fly 
the flag of the land in which they give 
service. One such company, having affil- 
iates or subsidiaries in 11 of the countries 
of Latin America, employs 30,000 people, 
fewer than 1 percent of whom are citizens 
of the United States. In the Republic of 
Argentina, for example, this company has 
affiliates whose payroll takes care of more 
than 3,000 employees, only 5 of whom are 
citizens of the United States. This is an 
economically sound procedure and over 
the years has worked out very satisfactorily. 

Of necessity the set-up of the great 
exporting and importing companies, steam- 
ship and airline organizations, the petro- 
leum industry, and some of the mining 
ventures is different. Many of these 
organizations find it to their advantage to 
seek out and train young North Americans 
who may wish to select the inter-American 
field as the one to which they will devote 
their life work. The history and practices 
of one of the largest of these are typical, as 
a brief reference will show. Nearly one 
hundred years ago a young Irishman found 
employment in the Republic of Peru and 
established a business which in the interven- 
ing years has expanded so much that it is 
now comprised of the parent company and 
approximately 70 subsidiaries and affiliates, 
employing 14,000 people in the United 
States and various Latin American coun- 
tries. It is engaged in importing and 
exporting, steamship and airplane pas- 
senger and freight service, agriculture, 


manufacturing and banking. Most of its 
Operations are in the West Coast countries 
of South America, where it buys coffee, 
develops sugar estates, runs textile mills 
and paper factories, etc. Offices are 
maintained in practically all the principal 
cities and important towns of each of these 
West Coast nations. 

This company employs each year young 
college graduates from United States in- 
stitutions who start as juniors and work 
up over a period of years to positions of 
responsibility. ‘To obtain satisfactory can- 
didates the company keeps in touch 
with the placement offices of the various 
colleges; and, as a result of satisfactory 
checking as to general appearance, per- 
sonality, scholastic record and genuine 
interest in the type of work to be followed, 
candidates are invited to come to the 
main office in New York, where they are 
accepted or rejected by the various 
executives concerned. In his preliminary 
training the successful candidate is as- 
signed to the particular work for which 
he seems to be fitted, either importing, 
exporting, accounting, finance, or ship- 
ping. The man is considered a junior for 
the first three years and may be trans- 
ferred at the convenience of the company 
so that he will obtain as much experience 
as possible. 

The stories of other great North Ameri- 
can companies which have helped to 
develop the resources of the southern 
countries, and created successful careers 
for many of our young men, also read 
like chapters in the romance of trade. 
The writer recalls a railway journey of 20 
years ago from Puerto Barrios to the 
capital city of the beautiful and picturesque 
little republic of Guatemala. It was an 
all-day trip, the first hours of which were 
through a wildly beautiful jungle. Stops 
were made at clearings where were found 
small stations that bore Spanish or queer 
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Indian names; all of them, that is, with 
one exception, which was called Dart- 
mouth. This name excited the curiosity 
of the traveller. You can perhaps guess 
its origin. The president of the company 
which owned the railway line, connecting 
steamship services and great banana 
plantations had come out of that college 
years before to seek his fortune in the field 
of Latin American trade. He has long 
since passed on, but the company is 
greater and bigger than ever. Many 
college men have been and are being 
trained by it, but the present head, a man 
of great vision, is an alumnus of the 
University of Hard Knocks. Early days 
in the development of copper, petroleum, 
railway, air and steamship lines, and 
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more recently steel and chemical enter- 
prises, could supply similar stories. There 
are opportunities in the Latin American 
field, but 90 per cent of the climb de- 
pends upon proper basic equipment and 
hard work here in the United States. 
By the time the trained man gets to the 
other Americas some of the romance has 
been squeezed out of the picture. 

Of course opportunities are not confined 
to large organizations. ‘There is the com- 
mercial traveller, the specialist in the field 
of Latin American law, the man to be 
trained in banking and other branches. 
The indispensable qualifications are much 
the same in every case and can be listed in 
the order of their importance as follows: 
a thorough knowledge of the business or 
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Mining experts may find opportunities for their knowledge in Latin America’s treasure house of minerals. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON, BUENOS AIRES 


A number of United States financial institutions maintain branches in Latin American 
cities to help facilitate trade. 


pursuit to be followed; a speaking, reading 
and writing knowledge of Spanish or Por- 
tuguese (preferably both); understanding 
of the economic geography of the southern 
countries; and at least an acquaintance 
with the background story of the history 
of Latin America. On this aspect an ex- 
cellent volume, entitled A Aistory of Latin 
America, has been written by Professor 
David R. Moore of Oberlin College. 

The languages, of course, are a ‘“‘must.”’ 
If you want a Latin American career don’t 
forget this. Of late there have been some 
very encouraging developments in this 
direction. An outstanding authority in 
the field, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of 
George Washington University, in an ad- 
dress before the education session of the 
National Foreign Trade Convention on 
October 25, 1943, commented as follows: 


The language teachers of the country are be- 
ginning to feel that the public at large is behind 
them; that parents are convinced that it is de- 
sirable for young Americans to know some other 
language than English. From my own point of 
view, I might be forgiven if I said I hope that 
other language will be Spanish. In any event, 
I think it is important that young Americans find 
some language other than their own. If it is 
Spanish, that is fine. If it is Portuguese, that is 
fine. If it is French or German or Russian or 
Chinese or Japanese, that is fine. I do not think 
any boy or girl growing up now who really masters 
some language other than our own will ever 
regret the time and effort that he has put into 
learning it. I think we are on the verge of a 
great era in which the peoples of the world will 
begin to use each other’s languages as a basis for 
closer understanding, and for better relations, 
both political and economic, as well as cultural 
and social. 

I am sure that none of the time put into the 
study of these languages—and, as I say, Spanish 
comes first with me, but that does not mean it 
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has to come first with everybody—will be wasted 
in the long run. There will be tremendous re- 
turns for these young people. In the field of 
Spanish and Portuguese, particularly, we want 
to be sure that we do not muff the opportunity 
that is before us, as I am afraid we muffed the 
opportunity that we had in the 1920’s. We 
teachers are bound and determined that we are 
going to do a good job. In order to do that, we 
need every bit of public support we can get. 
We need encouragement and help in seeing 
to it that our teachers are better prepared. 
We need a better chance at our young people in 
the schools. 


Obviously the space limitations involved 
in this article do not permit detailed treat- 
ment of opportunities in specific industries 
or pursuits. It will be helpful, however, 
to summarize the opinions of some of the 
leaders of the business activities most 
closely connected with inter-American 
commerce. Recently the head of a great 
group of steamship lines, which before the 
war did business in Northern Europe, 
Russia, and the Orient and with both 
coasts of South America, had the following 
to say: 


Obviously South America stands on the thres- 
hold of a new era of development. Already 
great forces are at work in that mighty treasure 
house of natural resources—a new spirit is stir- 
ring the people of our sister continent. ‘Thous- 
ands of American citizens will wish to visit their 
great neighbors below the Southern Cross once 
travel facilities are restored. ‘Thousands of our 
South American friends will wish to come to see 
us. Our industries will need South American 
materials. South American expansion will create 
wide markets for our manufacturers. Shipping is 
the great implement which will make these pos- 
sibilities become realities. 


Regarding petroleum, the President of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
in a recent address before the Maryland 
Academy of Science said that the continu- 
ance of peace after the war depends upon 
the ability to raise the standard of living 
of other nations. Pointing out that oil is 
a prime source of power, he said that the 


job ahead for the petroleum industry is 
‘to find more oil and better ways of using 
it, and at the same time to help our neigh- 
bors in other lands do this.” Referring to 
the seemingly impossible jobs ahead, the 
speaker said that to Americans the word 
‘impossible’? is another way to spell 
“opportunity.” The tasks ahead, he re- 
marked, will be accomplished by the ini- 
tiative of millions of young men and wo- 
men who, in trying to do that which other 
people call impossible, will see a chance to 
achieve their own breaks of success and 
happiness. The countries of South Amer- 
ica, of course, will continue to be increas- 
ingly large producers of oil. 

The Export Managers Club of New 
York, one of the largest and most influen- 
tial in its field in the United States, con- 
ducted a survey amongst its members dur- 
ing the last quarter of the year 1943 with 
the result that a majority opinion showed 
that opportunities for post-war United 
States export sales will be greater in Latin 
America than in any other area of the 
world, with Great Britain providing our 
principal competition. 

Finally it is well to remember that the 
war has made the American engineering 
profession known in every part of the 
globe. American engineers are building 
highways and airports in China, railroads 
in Iran, airports in Italy, India, Australia 
and Africa, and setting up steel plants, 
oil refineries and other establishments in 
South America. The people in _ these 
foreign lands are seeing new types of 
United States machinery for the first time 
and they find them good. The Russians 
want more of them, so do the Chinese, and 
particularly the peoples in the broad lands 
of the other Americas. In these desires 
lies a vast post-war opportunity for Ameri- 
can engineers and the machines they are 
creating. This demand will rise when the 
shooting stops. There will be vast con- 
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struction jobs to be done, not only where 
the earth has been seared but also in those 
regions like Central and South America 
which must be depended upon to develop 
their natural resources to help feed and 
house and clothe the impoverished world. 

This then is the story of opportunities 
in Latin America as I see it. Epitomized, 
it means hard work and special prepara- 
tion here in the United States, to be fol- 
lowed by such rewards as these efforts 


merit. Modern history has set the stage. 
There is no question but that the chances 
exist, but youth should not be impatient; 
it must not forget that after the war will 
come a critical period in world affairs. 
Years will be required to organize social 
and economic stability, but of one thing 
we can all be reasonably sure, the oppor- 
tunities in world trade, and therefore in the 
field of inter-American commerce, will be 
greater than ever before. 
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BRAZIL’S NEW VOLTA REDONDA STEEL PLANT 


All over Latin America industrial enterprise has been on the upgrade since the war cut off ordinary sources 
of supply of manufactured goods. 


Mexican-United States Friendship 


FRANCISCO CASTILLO NAJERA 
Mexican Ambassador to the United States 


THE growing cordiality of relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States is 
each day being revealed, in positive ways, 
among many different groups in the two 
nations. It is no longer confined, as in 
the past, to governmental protocol or 
obligatory ceremonies of international 
courtesy, in official celebrations or in 
others which may be outwardly of a 
private nature but which in reality are 
sponsored or suggested by governments. 

In the scientific, industrial, artistic, or 
simply social circles of the two nations, 
many signs of rapprochement and fellow- 
ship are becoming manifest. It can be 
definitely stated that during the last 
decade a desire for mutual understanding 
has so prompted men of good will of the 
two republics—men anxious to correct 
past mistakes, to prevent their repetition, 
and to strengthen both the material and 
the spiritual bonds between the two 
countries—that the oft-repeated phrase 
‘sister republics” is now the true ex- 
pression of a deep feeling, and not a mere 
conventional term, the use of which on 
any and every occasion involving inter- 
national relationships has spread from 
official spheres to institutions and indi- 
viduals. 

The interest of each of our two nations 
in becoming acquainted with its neighbor; 
the intimate, frequent, and _ extensive 
connections that have developed; and 
the many facilities for rapid communica- 


Address delivered at a luncheon given in honor of the 
Mexican Ambassador by Mr. Thomas 7. Watson, 
President, International Business Machines Corporation, 
at the Union Club, New York, November 19, 1943. 
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tion between them have succeeded in 
breaking down the barriers of mutual 
distrust, melting the ice of mutual in- 
difference, and allaying feelings of resent- 
ment, real or imaginary, which were 
once matters of continual reproach on 
one side or the other. 

Citizens of the United States have dis- 
covered the social and political structure 
of a Mexico that differs widely from the 
picturesque and romantic nation, shaken 
by fitful and absurd revolutions in which 
the rat-a-tat of fratricidal machine guns 
alternated with the notes of topical ballads 
and the falsetto of other folk songs. We 
are no longer looked upon with the toler- 
ant, slightly contemptuous complacency 
with which sensible men regard noisy, 
unconventional, and superficial exhibitions 
of an inconstant temperament given to 
excesses. 

Unprejudiced writers analyzed the causes 
of our upheavals; they examined the most 
intimate phases of our painful evolution; 
and with great feeling they expounded, in 
books, in magazines, and in the daily 
press, the genuineness of the intentions 
and the conquests of our Revolution, 
which is deserving of respect and sym- 
pathy. 

Our arts, especially music and painting, 
awakened unanimous admiration. They 
have been appraised as expressions of a 
vigorous spirit, an inexhaustible source of 
resplendent creations, rich in grace and 
beauty. Exhibitions of Mexican canvases 
appeared again and again in various 
centers of the United States and both 
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This tablet, which marks the highest point (8,209 feet) on the Mexico-Laredo Highway, was a gift to the 
people of Mexico by the American colony in that country. 


institutions and private collectors com- 
peted in their acquisition. Our folk music 
and our more serious compositions invaded 
the United States so profusely that a friend 
of Mexico, Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, com- 
menting on the invasion, once humorously 
reproached me with these words: “You 
Mexicans are taking an unfair advantage; 
this is artistic imperialism.” 

In the film world of Hollywood, there 
are enough Mexican stars of first magni- 
tude to make up whole constellations. 

In the field of science, our contributions 
and efforts have been recognized and 
conceded their just due. 

Authors of wide reputation, experts in 
Latin American affairs, such as Carleton 
Beals and Frank Tannenbaum, and others, 


such as the educator Dr. Cloyd Heck 
Marvin, President of George Washington 
University, after visiting our country, pub- 
lished their observations and praised our 
crusade for popular education and public 
health. Dr. Marvin stated that no educa- 
tional movement of contemporary times. 
was superior to Mexico’s. ‘The eminent 
philosopher Dewey expressed the same 
opinion. ‘Tannenbaum qualified the move- 
ment as “‘the most modern, yet the most 
delicate and sensitive, large-scale movement 
of cultural stimulus and social awakening 
that can be recorded in America, and per- 
haps in the world.” } 

On our side, a reciprocal interest in the 


1 Frank Tannenbaum, ‘‘Peace by Revolution,” Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 1933. p. 263. 
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United States was aroused, and soon our 
traditional stereotyped notions about the 
Yankee disappeared. We no longer saw 
him as a materialistic mechanized person, 
brusque in manner, selfish, a specialist in 
his profession but ignorant in other fields, 
a contrast between childishness and vio- 
lence, insensible or indifferent to the stim- 
ulation of art, and of narrow vision in the 
business world. 

If we, in United States public opinion, 
were no longer merely dancers, singers, or 
guitar players, a people of emotion and 
passions, and frequent disturbers of the 
public order; if we had come to be evalu- 
ated as individuals of thought and action; 
then at the same time our neighbors won 
a high place—the highest in many phases 
of civilization—in Mexican public opinion. 
We recognized the scientific, cultural, and 
artistic greatness of the country that pro- 


‘“‘TEHUANTEPEC RIVER” BY 
MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 


Covarrubias is one of Mexico’s out- 
standing contemporary artists and is 
widely known in the United States not 
only for his easel paintings and murals 
but also for his cartoons and carica- 
tures, pictorial maps, and beautifully 
illustrated books. ‘“Tehuantepec River” 
was exhibited at the Carnegie Institute 
in Pittsburgh in 1935. 


duced Edison, the inventor, and Edgar 
Allan Poe, the lyric poet, both brilliant 
exponents of genius. We grew to appreci- 
ate the amazing progress of engineering 
and architecture, as exemplified in irriga- 
tion works, railways, skyscrapers, and in 
the perfect organization of industry. We 
admired the sanitation projects that made 
possible that prodigious work, the Panama 
Canal. We became familiar with literary 
innovations, the neo-realism of Lewis and 
Faulkner, and with philosophical concepts 
such as the pragmatism of James and the 
instrumentalism of Dewey. 

In brotherly association, experts of the 
two countries cooperated in archeological 
investigations, in scientific and humani- 
tarian enterprises, setting up intergovern- 
mental commissions and others in which 
representatives of your great foundations 
took part. 


MEXICAN-UNITED STATES FRIENDSHIP iy 


The international highway, the estab- 
lishment of air routes, and the invaluable 
resources offered by radio accelerated and 
multiplied our communications, facili- 
tating mass contacts. ‘Thousands of tour- 
ists visited our country, bound not on 
pleasure alone; our summer school courses 
and seminars attracted teachers and stu- 
dents by the thousand to Mexico City and 
other centers of the country. Hundreds 
of Mexican students went to universities 
in the United States. Conferences, in 
which scientific, sociological, and interna- 
tional relations problems are discussed, 
now take place almost every day in one 
or the other of these two neighboring 
countries, attended by representatives of 
both. Mixed commissions, more or less 
permanent in character, are developing 
programs of mutual benefit. 

The establishment and maintenance of 
the Good Neighbor Policy—a policy which 


by constructive acts testifies to judicious 
international trends and a practical Pan 
Americanism—have clarified many situa- 
tions, dissipated many anxieties, and al- 
lowed us to build our hopes for a future 
based on collaboration, sincere friendship, 
and unity, not only between Mexico and 
the United States but also among all the 
young republics of the New World which, 
because of their identical historical aims, 
will play a leading role in the destinies of 
mankind. 

Common dangers, sensed even before the 
perfidious attack on Pearl Harbor, pre- 
pared us for common defense, and our 
governments agreed upon the necessary 
means. When the crime occurred, we 
broke relations with the Axis and our pre- 
cautions were multiplied. Later it was 
Mexico’s turn to be the victim of cowardly 
aggression. Unarmed merchant vessels 
were inhumanly attacked and sunk by 
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UNITED STATES STUDENTS IN MEXICO 


This group of students who went from the United States to study at the National University of Mexico 
was received by Ezequiel Padilla, Mexico’s Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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German submarines. Mexican-United 
States cooperation in the war is well known 
and I mention it only as another of the 
powerful bonds which unite us through 
undeniable imperatives of geographical 
proximity, similar interests, and identical 
aspirations. We are united in this great 
peril; united we shall go on to victory; and 
united we must continue our glorious 
march through the years to come, mutually 
helping one another, in order to achieve 
the well-being of our two nations. For- 
getting past differences and friction, we are 
building our future on solid friendship and 
on guarantees of cordiality and peaceful 
neighborliness. As that thoughtful states- 
man, the President of Mexico, said in a 
proclamation issued shortly after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor: “*. . . Almost a 
century ago, lamentable armed conflict 
separated us, but since that time life has 
brought us together. . . . The future is 
not built on painful remembrances; it is 
based on confidence, reciprocal respect, 
and mutual faith.” 

{ had not the intention of making a 
speech; my aim was rather to explain, in 
an informal talk, the significance of 
occasions such as this one, in the develop- 
ment of our good relations. This gather- 
ing has no stamp of officialdom. A busi- 
ness man, eminent in many different ways, 
has called together at this place a group 
of persons, all of them notabie in some 


field of activity. Their common denomi- 
nator is their friendship and affection for 
Mexico, and they contribute by all means 
within their reach to the further develop- 
ment of good neighborliness. As _ the 
Mexican Ambassador, I am the recipient 
of this kind demonstration, for which I am 
very grateful but which I consider in 
reality a tribute to Mexico. I am grateful, 
too, for our host’s courtesy in inviting the 
twenty young aviators of the Mexican 
forces who are students at the naval base 
at Corpus Christi. They are one group 
out of many who in various centers in the 
United States are perfecting themselves in 
their difficult and glorious task, acquiring 
skill with which to reinforce their com- 
panions in patrolling our waters; a mission 
entrusted to and creditably fulfilled by the 
pilots of the Mexican Army. I express 
my most ardent hopes that in their future 
undertakings these young eaglets may add 
to the traditional luster of Mexican avia- 
tion. In the name of these brave and 
enthusiastic young men, for myself, and 
above all, on behalf of my country, I 
reiterate my expressions of gratitude for 
the honor that has been paid me and that, 
I repeat, I have accepted for my country. 
It is a demonstration of our increasing 
and cordial understanding and a forecast 
of the sincere and abiding friendship be- 
tween the peoples of our two neighboring 
republics, Mexico and the United States. 


Gabriel Turbay 
Ambassador of Colombia in the United States 


In the spring of 1943 Dr. Gabriel Turbay, 
Ambassador of Colombia near the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for four 
years, was recalled to become Colombian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. In January, 
1944, he returned to the United States to 
take over the post left vacant when his 
successor, Senor Alberto Lleras Camargo, 
was appointed to a Cabinet portfolio. 
On January 17, 1944, Dr. Turbay pre- 
sented his letters of credence to President 
Roosevelt, giving eloquent assurance of 
Colombia’s continuing assistance in the 
war effort as a member of the United 
Nations. Dr. Turbay’s remarks were as 
follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 


I have the honor of presenting to Your Excel- 
lency the letters which accredit me as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Colombia; 
also those recalling my predecessor, Senor Alberto 
Lleras Camargo, my distinguished friend, who has 
requested me to impart to Your Excellency on this 
occasion his respectful greetings and his deep ap- 
preciation of the courtesies proffered him by your 
Government during his stay in the United States. 

Upon entrusting me with these Letters of Cre- 
dence, the President of Colombia also especially 
instructed me to express to Your Excellency, at 
this most welcome opportunity, his cordial esteem 
and his best wishes for the continued welfare of 
Your Excellency and your country. 

Recently I had the honor of representing my 
country near your Government, and during that 
time it was exceedingly gratifying to me to receive 
Your Excellency’s never-failing assistance and 
cordial cooperation in the task of bringing our 
two countries closer together—on the basis of 
common interests and ideals, which time and the 
present international situation have clarified and 
strengthened. 

Today I represent my Government once more, 
and, at amoment when Colombia has become one 
of the nations united in this tremendous struggle 





against a common enemy, who for four bloody 
years has vainly sought to impose upon the world 
his creed of violence and force, I bring with me 
confirmation of the close friendship and solidarity 
between the people of Colombia and the people 
of the United States. 

I can assure Your Excellency that the duties 
and obligations of my country as a party to the 
Declaration by the United Nations will be rigor- 
ously fulfilled, whatever the sacrifices, in accord- 
ance with the traditional love of our people for 
the cause of liberty and democracy. 

In conformity with the instructions and the pur- 
poses of my Government, it will be a prime 
endeavor of my diplomatic labor to contribute, 
with Your Excellency’s assistance, to the realiza- 
tion of the plans for political, military and 
economic cooperation which will point the way 
towards the inevitable victory of the United 
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Nations, and which are commensurate with the 
gigantic efforts which the United States is putting 
forth to achieve this goal. 

It is especially pleasant for me, Mr. President, 
to begin my work once more under the augury 
of acommon faith in an early and decisive victory 
for democracy and in the advent of a just and 
lasting peace, which will preserve the principles 
of Christianity in the future organization of the 
world. 

Permit me, Your Excellency, to add my wishes 
to those of the Government and the people of 
Colombia for the good fortune of the United 
States and for Your Excellency’s personal happi- 
ness. 


President Roosevelt acknowledged the 
remarks of the new Ambassador with 
these words: 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: 

It is with particular pleasure that I receive from 
you the letters whereby His Excellency the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Colombia accredits you as 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
near the Government of the United States. In 
doing so I am privileged to welcome you as a 
personal friend whose earlier incumbency of the 
Ambassadorship of Colombia is still remembered 
with highest and most cordial regard. 

I also accept the Letters of Recall of your es- 
teemed predecessor who, during his period of 
residence near this Government, unfailingly car- 
ried on with that spirit of friendship and coopera- 
tion which so truly typifies the Republic of 
Colombia. 

By the declaration of a state of belligerency with 
Germany and by adherence to the United Na- 
tions Declaration, Colombia has reaffirmed its 
historic devotion to the maintenance of those prin- 
ciples to which the United Nations are dedicated. 
It is by unity of thought and action that the 
United Nations will, after accomplishing the utter 
defeat of those brutal and selfish powers which 


sought to enslave the world, achieve enduring 
peace and justice for mankind. 

The steadfast and invaluable aid which Colom- 
bia has extended in behalf of our common cause 
has, I may assure you, been deeply appreciated 
by the Government and people of the United 
States. I shall personally regard it always as a 
privilege to facilitate your labors here, and I know 
you will likewise have the unfailing collaboration 
of the other officials of this Government in dealing 
with the multiple mutual problems which arise as 
we travel together the road to victory and peace, 
confident that the bonds of true friendship which so 
happily exist between our two Governments and 
peoples shall always remain solid and indestruct- 
ible. 

I assure Your Excellency of a most cordial wel- 
come as you resume your duties as Ambassador, 
and I would ask you to convey to my good friend, 
His Excellency President Lépez, my deep appreci- 
ation for his kind greetings and assure him of my 
sincere best wishes for him personally and for the 
increasing happiness and good fortune of the 
Colombian people. . 


Born in Bucaramanga in 1902, Dr. Tur- 
bay graduated from the National Univer- 
sity in Bogota, and shortly afterwards 
entered on a political career, where his 
gifts won immediate recognition and rapid 
advancement. In 1933 he was Minister 
of the Interior and in 1937-38 served as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the post that he 
held again in 1943 on his return from the 
United States. 

During the 1938-39 sessions of Congress, 
Dr. Turbay was President of the Senate, 
and before coming to Washington he had 
been Minister of Colombia to Belgium, 
Peru, Italy, and Switzerland, as well as 
Chairman of the Colombian delegation to 
the League of Nations from 1935-37. 
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FRONT OF THE NATIONAL PALACE, GUATEMALA 


The National Palace, Guatemala City 


LILLY DE JONGH OSBORNE 
Member of the Guatemalan Society of Geography and History 


On returning to Guatemala, after even a 
few years’ absence, it is realized that 
Aladdin’s lamp must have been rubbed 
to great advantage. The. visible results 
are apparent, for the old dusty city, 
precariously reconstructed after its total 
ruin by earthquake in 1917-18, has been 
converted into an up-to-date capital. 
Cleanliness is its ha]Jlmark. 

Certainly Luis Diez de Navarro would 
not recognize the capital he designed and 
helped to build in the years from 1773 to 
1776. La Nueva Guatemala de la Asuncti6n, 
the new city was named, after La Muy 
Noble y Muy Leal Ciudad de Santiago de los 
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Caballeros—Antigua—was abandoned fol- 
lowing terrific earthquakes in 1773. 
Outstanding among the modern public 
buildings and homes in Guatemala City 
is the National Palace, a veritably breath- 
taking edifice, opened on November 10, 
1943. Started in 1937 under the present 
President, General Jorge Ubico, it is the 
work of a Guatemalan architect, Rafael 
Pérez de Leén, and of Guatemalan crafts- 


men. It shows what these craftsmen are 


capable of, when given scope to demon- 


strate their inborn artistic ability. 
The building is a colonial adaptation of 
the Spanish Renaissance style of the 16th 
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THE PATIO OF THE NATIONAL PALACE 


This view is taken from a corner of the third-floor corridor. 


century, with touches of Baroque. It 
stands on a historical site, facing the 
famous colonial Plaza de Armas, the indis- 
pensable open square of any and _ all 
Spanish colonial cities and towns. 

To the east stood and still stands the 
cathedral—the two towers were acquired 
after the body of the church was built— 
and the Archbishop’s Palace in very cor- 
rect Spanish colonial architecture. On the 
south side was the Portal del Comercio, 
reconstructed after the havoc of 1917-18; 
it is now the site of modern shops. On the 
west was the most imposing edifice in the 
old city: The Royal Palace. ‘The declara- 
tion of the independence of Central Amer- 
ica from Spain was signed within it on 
September 15, 1821, and its spacious halls 
were the scene of many other historical] 
events. During the Republic it was called 
the Palace of Government. In 1829, 


when the city was sacked by General Fran- 
cisco Morazan and his troops, the Palace 
was sold to private interests. In 1847 the 
Government regained it, but it was so 
badly damaged in 1917-18 that it had to 
be torn down. Its site was converted into 
a park—El Parque del Centenario—which 
derived its name from a temporary building 
put up in the center, in 1921, for use in 
celebrating the festivities commemorating 
the first century of Central American inde- 
pendence. 

The open square was the market place. 
In 1833 the market was removed despite 
the objections raised by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, who were also the proprietors 
of the cemetery at one side of the cathedral. 
The matter was not settled until the present 
site for a market was bought in 1869, and 
the square cleaned up once and for all. 

A garden blossomed forth in the square. 
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The statue of Carlos IV was placed in the 
center. Later, to celebrate the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America, a statue of Christopher Columbus 
was erected. After the earthquakes in 
1917-18, the square served as an encamp- 
ment for refugees and sheltered public 
offices. Now it has again been trans- 
formed, this time to a low garden with a 
luminous fountain playing in the center. 
It affords an uninterrupted view towards 
the north side, where the National Palace 
has been built. 

The site where the Palace stands was 
first occupied by the Palacio del Ayunta- 
mento, or City Hall. Its covered and 
arcaded sidewalk was known as El Portal 
del Senor. The whole structure was de- 
stroyed in 1917-18. 

The new National Palace was a tremen- 
dous architectural undertaking. It covers 
an area of 95,700 square feet, and has 350 
rooms for housing all the government 
offices. The stone was brought from the 
quarries of Totonicapan; the wood for the 
parquet floors and ceilings came from 
Guatemalan forest trees. Very impressive 
is the banquet hall, about 35 by 100 feet, 
and the salon, almost as large. ‘The latter 
has a musicians’ balcony, huge chande- 
liers, and stained-glass windows. ‘These 
windows, designed in typical Guatemalan 


motives, are an artistic triumph, the work 
of Julio Urruela Vasquez. 

The well-known artist Alfredo Galvez 
Suarez painted the murals. The deco- 
rations were under the direction of another 
artist, Galeotti Torres, and of Carles 
Rigalt Anguiano, who studied interior 
decoration in Spain and was well fitted to 
carry out this work adequately, in accord- 
ance with the style of the building. 

The grand stairway has handrails with 
large bronze balusters which gleam against 
the dark woodwork of the windows and 
doors. At the head of the first flight of 
steps, where the stairway divides, there 
are mosaic panels. The center panel has 
the coat-of-arms of the city of Guatemala— 
St. James (Santiago) over three volcanoes. 

The palace likewise has innumerable 
decorations of scenes depicting episodes 
in the history of Guatemala. The coats- 
of-arms of the United Provinces of Central 
America and of the Republic of Guate- 
mala also appear. 

Despite the Spanish colonial aspect of 
the Palace, it is provided with such modern 
conveniences as elevators and electric light- 
ing with special fixtures ordered frcm the 
United States to fit the general scheme of 
decoration. Electric clocks, bells, tele- 
phones and modern plumbing add a 20th 
century touch to this glamorous edifice. 





The Meetings of Consultation 


Their origin, significance and possible réle in future 


inter-American relations 


MANUEL S. CANYES 
Chief of the Juridical Division, Pan American Umion 


Fundamental concepts of Pan Americanism 
as a background to the doctrine of consultation 


IT is a recognized fact that Pan American- 
ism throughout its history, especially dur- 
ing its period of incubation, has advanced 
slowly. ‘This statement does not, however, 
mean to imply that Pan Americanism has 
been devoid of real progress. Its growth 
has been steady and perceptible in every 
one of its many stages, often in the face of 
great obstacles. 

To appreciate the full extent of its de- 
velopment it is necessary to study the 
movement in retrospect, to visualize it as a 
whole from its modest inception at Panama 
in 1826 to our present day, and particu- 
larly from the date of its real birth at the 
First International Conference of Ameri- 
can States at Washington in 1889-1890. 
In doing so the magnitude of its progress, 
the character of its notable accomplisb- 
ments, stand out in bold relief. It is only 
then that one can fully appreciate how far 
the Americas have traveled in working out 
and perfecting a system which today has 
reached a very elaborate state of develop- 
ment, and constitutes a challenge to the 
men who are now shaping the destinies of 
the post-war era. 

Pan Americanism is a flexible move- 
ment; it adjusts itself to changing circum- 
stances, to new needs, new ideas, or new 
developments. Its tempo is regulated by 
the requirements of the times, by the will- 
ingness of the Governments to proceed 
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This has 
been evident in every period of its gradual 
development. However, althougb Pan 
Americanism in its actual application is 
readily adjustable to meet the require- 
ments of changing conditions, its underly- 
ing principles, namely, solidarity and co- 
operation, are never changing, and it is 
from these two vital elements that the 
movement derives its strength. 

That Pan Americanism is more than an 
ideal or a theory is constantly demonstrated 
by the many examples of its practical ac- 
complishment. In the days of Simén 
Bolivar Pan Americanism was a dream. 
The inter-American community of nations 
was just beginning to take shape and coop- 
eration as yet was difficult because of the 
unsettled state of the new independent 
nations. 

Today, on the other hand, as has been 
so well stated by the distinguished Pan- 
amanian authority Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, 
‘‘Pan Americanism is not a theory or a 
dream; it is a positive fact which manifests 
itself in the concerted action of all the 
American republics for purposes of common 
benefit in their international existence.” 

As one of the outstanding illustrations of 
this fact in recent times the Meetings of 
Consultation may be cited. These Meet- 
ings, as will be shown later, constitute an 
entirely new procedure specifically de- 
vised to cope with certain situations which 
were likely to develop as a result of recent 


further at any given moment. 
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events and which would require prompt 
action on the part of the American gov- 
ernments. 

During the last fifty years, the advance- 
ment of Pan Americanism has been accel- 
erated especially through the holding of 
the so-called International Conferences of 
American States. ‘These Conferences, 
which have taken place at intervals of five 
years, with two exceptions, are large gath- 
erings of diplomatic representatives who 
study and survey all phases of inter-Ameri- 
can activity. They seek to provide the 
means to meet whatever problems may con- 
front the nations of America at that partic- 
ular time, and outline the continental 
policies which are to serve as a guide dur- 
ing the ensuing period. 

In order to implement the recommenda- 
tions and agreements adopted, and in 
order to meet whatever specific problems 
may arise in the interim between these 
international assemblies, the practice was 
early adopted of calling special or technica! 
conferences. Among these, the most im- 
portant during the last decade are the 
Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace, held at Buenos Aires in 
1936, and the three Meetings of Consulta- 
tion of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American Republics, held respectively 
at Panama in 1939, Habana in 1940, and 
Rio de Janeiro in 1942. 

The latter three are an outgrowth of the 
first, since the Meetings of Consultation 
were convoked as a result of the adoption 
by the Peace Conference of a new principle, 
which was later implemented by the 
Eighth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States held at Lima in 1938. 


The procedure of consultation born at the Peace 
Conference 


The Peace Conference was called, as 
stated by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in his personal letter proposing the convoca- 


tion of the Conference to the chief executives 
of all the Latin American republics, ‘‘to 
determine how the maintenance of peace 
among the American Republics might best 
be safeguarded.” Any steps taken to this 
end were to have as a corollary the ad- 
vancement of the cause of world peace. 
The Conference, therefore, was intended 
not only to seek the means to protect the 
Hemisphere from any internal threats to 
its peace, but also to secure it from any 
threats which might originate from with- 
out. By 1936 it had become increasingly 
evident to the statesmen of America that 
the peace of the Continent was not 
menaced so much by events that might 
occur within its boundaries, as by events 
which were then developing with ominous 
rapidity in other parts of the world and 
which might jeopardize its internal security. 

At the time that the Peace Conference 
was called in 1936, shortly after the 
termination of the conflict between Bolivia 
and Paraguay, a peculiar situation pre- 
vailed which made it propitious and desir- 
able for the American nations to meet 
again around a common council table to 
find the way to prevent the repetition of 
such tragic incidents and to insure the 
permanent peace of the Hemisphere. To 
accomplish this purpose the Americas 
created a new procedure, the system of 
consultation. 

This principle was incorporated in the 
Convention for the Maintenance, Preserva- 
tion and Reestablishment of Peace adopted 
at the Conference, which provides for 
consultation and collaboration of the 
twenty-one American nations in the event 
of a menace to the peace of the American 
Republics from any source; a threat to the 
peace of the continent in case of war or a 
virtual state of war between American 
States; or a menace from an international 
war outside America which might threaten 
the peace of the American republics. 
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The same principle was reiterated in the 
Declaration of Principles of Inter-Ameri- 
can Solidarity and Cooperation, also 
adopted by the Peace Conference, in 
which it is declared that “‘any act suscep- 
tible of disturbing the peace of America 
affects each and every one of them, and 
justifies the initiation of the procedure of 
consultation provided for’ in the Con- 
vention. 


Implementation of the procedure at Lima 


The Peace Conference established the 
principle of consultation, but did not go 
so far as to provide the medium or ma- 
chinery to carry it out. This was done 
two years later at Lima, during the Eighth 
International Conference of American 
States. The unsettled state of the world 
was then more pronounced and the out- 
break of an international conflict appeared 
inevitable. 

The American republics, fully deter- 
mined to maintain the peace and solidarity 
of the Hemisphere, adopted a resolution 
known as the Declaration of Lima, one 
of the most important pronouncements in 
the history of inter-American relations. 

In this Declaration, the American re- 
publics: 1) Reaffrm their continental 
solidarity and their purpose to collaborate 
in the principles upon which this solidarity 
is based; 2) declare their decision to 
maintain those principles and to defend 
them against all foreign intervention or 
activity that may threaten them; and 3) 
in case the peace, security or territorial 
integrity of any American republic is 
threatened by acts of any nature, agree to 
consult together with a view to arriving 
at a common and solidary policy. ‘The 
Declaration provides that the consulta- 
tions shall be conducted by the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of the American Repub- 
lics, meeting in their several capitals by ro- 
tation and without protocolary character. 


Within less than a year after the signing 
of the Declaration of Lima, the long antici- 
pated outbreak of hostilities took place in 
Europe, and as a consequence the “‘peace, 
security and territorial integrity” of the 
American republics clearly became threat- 
ened. A situation arose, therefore, sus- 
ceptible of disturbing the peace of America 
and justifying the initiation of the proce- 
dure of consultation. 


The First Meeting of Consultation——Panama, 
1939 


Following a preliminary exchange of 
views among several of the Governments, 
the Government of Panama extended in- 
vitations to the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, or their representatives, to meet 
at the city of Panama on September 23, 
1939. Thus the procedure of consultation 
was put into practical application for the 
first time. This was a novel experiment 
in inter-American relations which brought 
into play a new policy, a policy which has 
been largely if not wholly instrumental 
during the present conflict in keeping the 
Americas united. 

The Meeting of Panama was held mainly 
for the purpose of maintaining the neutral- 
ity of the American continent. At that 
time this was thought to be within the 
realm of possibility. With this in mind 
the American nations adopted a series of 
measures, among which one of the most 
significant was the Declaration of Panama, 
which undertook to establish a zone of 
security around the American Republics 
to be kept free from belligerent activities. 

Realizing that as the conflict progressed 
new problems with respect to neutrality 
would inevitably arise, the American 
governments provided in a General Decla- 
ration of Neutrality, adopted at the same 
meeting, for the establishment of an Inter- 
American Neutrality Committee, entrusted 
with the task of “‘studying and formulating 
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recommendations with respect to problems 
of neutrality . . . for the duration of the 
European war.” The functions of this 
Committee were enlarged at the Second 
Meeting at Habana and particularly at 
the Third Meeting at Rio de Janeiro, 
where, because of the “‘profound alteration 
in the international situation in America,” 
the name was changed to Inter-American 
Juridical Committee. The seat of this 
Committee is Rio de Janeiro. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Panama 
Meeting adopted many other important 
measures, among which stand out particu- 
larly those dealing with economic cooper- 
ation. The war was bound to create many 
problems in this field for the American 
nations, and consequently joint action was 
needed to prevent serious repercussions. 
The most important step taken in this di- 
rection was the establishment of an Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Ad- 
visory Committee, to which numerous 
functions were assigned. The Committee 
was organized in November 1939 and has 
since been in continuous session at the 
Pan American Union. 

As the war progressed the Americas 
gradually came to realize that neutrality 
in the present conflict did not depend en- 
tirely on the will of one party, the neutral, 
for it presupposed cooperation on the part 
of the belligerents by refraining from acts 
of aggression within the security belt. 
The belligerents were not so obliging and 
refused such cooperation as not being con- 
ducive to the promotion of their own inter- 
ests. he principle of the zone, therefore, 
was not accepted and as a result several 
incidents occurred toward the end of 1939 
and in the spring of 1940 within the zone 
of security, chief among which were those 
involving the Graf von Spee, the Wakama, 
and the Hannover, all German ships. 

These incidents in American territorial 
waters, together with the events which 


took place in Europe in the spring of 1940 
with the invasion of the Low Countries 
and the downfall of France, exerted a pro- 
found effect on the international situation 
in the Americas, and materially influenced 
American public opinion. 

The German occupation of those Euro- 
pean nations brought with it the realiza- 
tion that the sovereignty of Dutch and 
French possessions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere might be impaired and that such 
possessions might be ‘‘converted into stra- 
tegic centers of aggression against nations 
of the American continent,” thus “‘placing 
in danger the essence and pattern of the 
institutions of America,” and “‘creating a 
state of danger to the peace of the Con- 
tinent.”’ 


The Second Meewng of Consuliation—Habana, 
1940 


These questions gave rise to a new series 
of problems for the American Republics 
which necessitated joint action, and con- 
sequently, in accordance with a resolution 
adopted at Panama, a Second Meeting 
was convened at Habana in July 1940. 

At this second meeting the subject 
uppermost in the minds of the delegates 
was that of the European possessions in 
America and the consequence of their 
possible transfer to another non-American 
power. After considering the - problem 
from all angles and discussing at length 
the best and most practical solution, the 
American representatives finally advo- 
cated the formulation of a definite policy 
which could be applied without delay as 
soon aS an emergency arose. 

As a result of the deliberations the 
Meeting approved two important instru- 
ments: the Act of Habana concerning the 
Provisional Administration of European 
Colonies and Possessions in the Americas 
and the Convention with the same title. 
The Act of Habana was signed as an 
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emergency measure, to be replaced by 
the Convention as soon as two-thirds of 
the American republics had deposited 
their respective instruments of ratification 
with the Pan American Union. 

The first instrument, of a provisional 
nature, created an Emergency Committee, 
composed of one representative from each 
of the American republics. The au- 
thority and functions exercised by the 
Emergency Committee were to be trans- 
ferred to the Inter-American Commission 
for Territorial Administration as soon as 
the Convention came into effect. This 
took place on January 8, 1942, the date 
on which the fourteenth ratification of the 
Convention was deposited with the Pan 
American Union. 

The Emergency Committee, at first, and 
later on the Commission, were to “‘assume 
the administration of the region attacked 
or threatened,” in accordance with the 
provisions of the Convention. In case of 
need for emergency action, before the 
establishment of the Committee, it was 
provided that any of the American repub- 
lics, individually or jointly with others, 
would have the right to act in the manner 
which its own defense or that of the Con- 
tinent should require. In this latter event, 
however, the Committee was to be in- 
formed, immediately after its constitution, 
of the action taken in order that it might 
consider such action and adopt appro- 
priate measures. 

As the situation developed it never be- 
came necessary for the Committee, or the 
Commission after the Convention became 
effective, to swing into action, although 
at times it appeared as if the need might 
arise. The problem, however, was ever 
present for a long period and the fact 
that appropriate machinery had been pro- 
vided made it possible for the American 
republics to be ready at all times to meet 
such a contingency. 


This is another illustration of the state- 
ment made earlier that Pan Americanism. 
is a system of great elasticity, that a step 
forward is taken or a new procedure 
evolved whenever the need or circum- 
stances so require. The machinery may 
be provided in anticipation of a problem 
or it may be created when the problem 
arises. 

In addition to the adoption of the Act of 
Habana and the signing of the Convention, 
the American republics made another 
important commitment at this meeting 
in which the procedure of consultation 
was again invoked. 

The commitment referred to is em- 
bodied in Resolution XV, providing for 
reciprocal assistance and cooperation, in 
which it is declared that any attempt on 
the part of a non-American State against 
the integrity or inviolability of the terri- 
tory, the sovereignty or the political inde- 
pendence of an American State shall be 
considered as an act of aggression against 
all; that in the event of such aggression 
or threats of aggression, the signatory 
States shall consult among themselves in 
order to agree upon the measures to be 
taken; and that in order to organize co- 
operation for the defense and assistance 
which they shall lend each other in the 
event of aggression, the signatory States 
shall proceed to negotiate the necessary 
complementary agreements. 

The first act of aggression covered by 
this resolution was committed over a year 
later, when Japan suddenly attacked the 
United States on December 7, 1941. 

On the basis of the declaration above 
mentioned, and as an expression of soli- 
darity, several of the American Republics 
declared war against the Axis shortly after 
the United States was attacked, some of 
them even before this country.? 


1See table on severances of diplomatic relations and 
declarations of war, p. 158.—EDITOR. 
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The Third Meeting of Consultateon—kio de 
Janeiro, 1942 


Pursuant to the same declaration the 
Government of Chile, two days after the 
Japanese attack, on December 9, 1941, ad- 
dressed a communication to the Chairman 
of the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union requesting him to consult with 
the other American Governments on the 
advisability of convoking a Third Meeting 
of Consultation of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics “in 
order to consider the situation that has 
arisen and to adopt suitable measures re- 
quired by the solidarity of our nations and 
the defense of the Hemisphere.” 

After an exchange of views it was agreed 
that the Third Meeting be held at Rio de 
Janeiro, opening on January 15, 1942. 

The major question which came up for 
discussion before the Conference was the 
attitude to be adopted by the American 
Republics in view of the act of aggression 
by a non-American power on a State mem- 
ber of the Pan American Union and the 
subsequent declaration of war by the other 
two Axis partners. ‘These attacks against 
a member of the American community of 
nations were interpreted as acts of aggres- 
sion against continental sovereignty itself. 

As stated before, the Governments had 
taken a definite stand even before the 
Meeting with relation to the conflict. 
Nine countries, namely; Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, EI Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nic- 
aragua, and Panama, had declared war 
against the Axis. ‘Three—Colombia, Mex- 
ico, and Venezuela—had broken off dip- 
lomatic relations, while the others had pro- 
claimed their solidarity with the United 
States by declaring that they considered 
the United States a nonbelligerent and 
would not apply to her the rules of law 
applicable to belligerents. 
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In the first resolution adopted, the Amer- 
ican republics recommended the breaking 
of their diplomatic relations with the Axis 
powers “‘in accordance with the procedures 
established by their own laws and in con- 
formity with the position and circumstances 
obtaining in each country.” 

In accordance with this recommenda- 
tion, the Governments of Bolivia, Brazil, 
Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay broke off 
diplomatic relations with the Axis even 
before the Meeting adjourned, and Ecua- 
dor the day following the close of the 
Meeting. Chile took similar action on 
January 20, 1943, and Argentina on 
January 26, 1944. 

At present, of the twenty-one American 
Republics fourteen have declared war 
against the totalitarian powers and the 
rest have severed relations. 

The above-mentioned resolution, apart 
from its psychological effect, was intended 
to eliminate centersof totalitarian propa- 
ganda, organized espionage and sabotage, 
and subversive activities in general, which 
previously had been able to operate under 
the cloak of diplomatic immunity. 

In a speech delivered at the Meeting, 
before the adoption of the resolution, Dr. 
Ezequiel Padilla, Miéinister of Foreign 
Affairs of Mexico, remarked: . . . “every 
diplomatic agent, in time of war, is the 
agent of conspiracy. From his armchair 
he reports the sailing of every ship from 
American shores loaded with men and 
condemns it to bombardment on the high 
seas. He is the wire over which invisible 
warfare is conducted.” 

Supplementing this general resolution a 
number of specific recommendations were 
approved which were designed to control 
the activities of aliens operating against 
the security of the American Republics. 
Among these, the most prominent was 
that relative to subversive activities, which 
aims to control acts of aggression of a non- 
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military character. To study and co- 
ordinate the measures proposed in this 
resolution a Committee was created under 
the title of Emergency Advisory Com- 
mittee for Political Defense, which began 
to function at Montevideo, Uruguay, on 
April 15, 1942. 

Concurrently, another resolution was 
adopted with respect to the severance of 
commercial and financial relations. 

In the field of military and naval defense 
the Meeting provided for the establishment 
of an Inter-American Defense Board com- 
posed of military and naval technicians 
appointed by each Government to study 
and recommend measures necessary for 
the defense of the continent. The Board 
convened at the Pan American Union on 
March 30, 1942 and will probably con- 
tinue to function in Washington through- 
out the period of emergency. 

The Conference also adopted important 
resolutions in the fields of communications, 
post-war problems, maintenance of inter- 
nal economy, production of raw and 
strategic materials, financial cooperation, 
transportation, and many other subjects. 

On the basis of all these resolutions, as 
well as those adopted at the two previous 
Meetings, the American governments have 
undertaken unilaterally or jointly a num- 
ber of important steps directed towards 
the successful conclusion of the present 
conflict. 


The significance of the Meetings of Consultation 
and their possible réle in ihe future 


At this point the question that presents 
itself is twofold: 1) What has been the 
significance of the Meetings of Consulta- 
tion, and 2) What réle will such meetings 
be called upon to play in the future? 

In answer to the first point it can be 
categorically stated that these inter-Ameri- 
can assemblies have been of extraordinary 
importance. The results obtained through 


their means have equalled if not sur- 
passed the most optimistic expectations. 
They have served to bring the Americas 
closer together than ever before in the 
face of a common peril. Through con- 
sultation with one another at _ these 
meetings the American Republics have 
pooled their unlimited resources in every 
field to present a common and powerful 
front against a common enemy. These 
meetings have provided a living example 
of international cooperation such as has 
never been present in any other continent 
of the world. 

To enumerate and discuss adequately 
all the different measures adopted at the 
Consultative Meetings, as well as those 
undertaken by the governments indi- 
vidually or jointly on the basis of the 
specific recommendations made at those 
meetings, would be impossible within the 
limited range of an article. Therefore, 
no attempt is made here to go beyond a 
general statement. The statement is made 
however, without hesitation, because the 
facts are sufficiently numerous and ade- 
quate to support the assertion. 

With reference to the second point, 
that is, the future réle of the Consultative 
Meetings, anything that can be said must 
of necessity be speculative. 

There have been some different points 
of view as to whether the Meetings of 
Consultation are on the same level as the 
International Conferences of American 
States, or to be considered as of a special 
character, in a category of their own, to 
meet problems of an emergency nature. 

There is no marked difference of 
opinion as to the power and competence 
of each. The International Conferences 
are attended by high diplomatic repre- 
sentatives with full powers. There is no 
particular limitation as to the type of 
person that may be delegated by the 
Executive of each nation. The Con- 
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sultative Meetings, on the other hand, are 
attended by the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the respective countries, or 
their personal representatives. The latter 
being immediately responsible for the 
determination of the foreign policies of 
their respective countries, are in a category 
different from that of the delegates to the 
International Conferences of American 
States, who are not always or exclusively 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. In power 
and competence, however, both the Meet- 
ings and the International Conferences 
are equal. 

The difference, therefore, is not to be 
found in the degree of importance or power, 
but in scope. 

The International Conferences of Amer- 
ican States are broader in scope, covering 
virtually the entire field of inter-American 
activity. They are meetings at which 
broad principles of Pan American policy 
are established and long-range programs 
are formulated, leaving to special or tech- 
nical congresses the consideration of topics 
which require special attention. 

The Consultative Meetings, on the other 
hand, while they have undertaken to con- 
sider a wide variety of subjects and have 
been conducted with all the elaborateness 
and formality of the International Con- 
ferences, going in fact beyond their origi- 
nally contemplated informal character, are 
intended for emergency purposes to con- 
sider problems of an urgent character. 

The basic difference, therefore, does not 
lie in their comparative diplomatic im- 
portance, but rather in their aims and 
purposes. 

This is the interpretation given to this 
question by the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union. In a report ap- 
proved on December 4, 1940 the Board 
held the view “that the procedure of con- 
sultation is intended to meet problems of 
an urgent nature, and that the Meetings 


of Consultation are of an emergency char- 
acter. They are intended primarily 
to facilitate an exchange of views among the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs or their repre- 
sentatives.” 

In a Jater report, approved on March 5, 
1941, the Board reiterated the same view 
in the following words: ‘“The procedure of 
consultation is intended to meet urgent 
problems, and the subjects to be discussed 
at the Meetings of Consultation should be 
strictly limited to the purposes for which 
they are convened, and in no sense should 
they partake of the broad general nature 
that characterizes the programs of the 
International Conferences of American 
States.” 

Similar views have been expressed by 
prominent personalities of the Continent. 
In an important address delivered by Dr. 
Miguel Angel Campa, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Cuba, before the Inter- 
American Bar Association at Habana in 
1941, he made the fcllowing statement: 
‘The Pan American Conferences, so-called, 
are periodical assemblies of our peoples 
with a marked parliamentary, sometimes 
academic, character. The Meetings of 
Consultation are in their real meaning 
Extraordinary Councils of responsible 
Ministers who consider only dangerous sit- 
uations and urgent measures. The first 
conclude agreements or arrive at delibera- 
tive adjustments to maintain and improve 
normal friendly relations; the latter adopt 
executive diplomatic fcrmulas of immedi- 
ate importance.” 

This opinion was also shared by the late 
Dr. Afranio de Mello Franco, distinguished 
Brazilian Jurist who until his recent death 
served as Chairman of the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee. At one of the ses- 
sions of the Committee in which the com- 
petency of both the International Con- 
ferences and the Consultative Meetings was 
discussed, Dr. Mello Franco stated that in 
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his opinion the latter are of an “emergency 
character, dealing with special or urgent 
problems of capital importance to the 
continent.” 

In times such as we are living in today 
it would be inadvisable and impractical 
to continue holding regularly as in peace 
times the International Conferences of 
American States, because it would be 
impossible to foresee the problems which 
would be likely to arise in the distant 
future and to formulate a long-range policy 
for the ensuing period. The Fifth Con- 
ference, which was scheduled for Santiago 
Chile, in 1915 was postponed during the 
last World War until 1923. Similarly, in 
the present conflict, the Ninth Conference, 
which was scheduled for Bogota in 1943, 
has been postponed indefinitely. 

In the interval the Consultative Meetings 
are effectively serving the same purpose in 
such a way that they might be called ad 
interm international American Confer- 
ences. They are fully capable of settling 
all pressing problems of urgent need. All 
other problems fall at present into the 
background foreshadowed by the exigen- 
cies of the war. 

This new procedure, which in the past 
has so effectively enabled the American 
governments to overcome many serious 
problems arising out of recent world 
events, will quite probably become a per- 
manent feature in the future conduct of 
inter-American affairs. ‘The procedure 
was originally designed to meet not only ex- 
ternal threats to the security of the conti- 
nent but also threats from internal sources. 
Therefore, even after the war, the machin- 
ery of consultation is likely to be invoked 
should any events menace the peace of the 
Hemisphere, whether they originate in an 
international controversy or a purely hemi- 
spheric one. Consultation may be resorted 
to particularly during the period of world 
reconstruction, when grave economic and 


financial problems will face the American 
nations. 

It is safe to assume that once the world 
begins again to march on the path of se- 
curity and stability the regular Pan Ameri- 
can Conferences will take up where they 
left off, but if at any time an international 
conflict should develop, or a continental 
dispute or emergency, the machinery of 
consultation will probably be called upon 
again to play its vital role as an established 
instrument of American international 
policy. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing outlines the history of the 
Meetings of Consultation, their signifi- 
cance, juridical aspects and possible réle in 
the future of Pan American affairs. The 
main purpose is to present within the short 
space of an article a general but complete 
picture of this interesting development in 
the recent history of inter-American rela- 
tions and to point out at the same time 
some of the accomplishments realized 
through the adoption of the principle of 
consultation. 

The principle of consultation is a new 
but very effective element in the so-called 
inter-American system which in turn rep- 
resents the practical development of Pan 
Americanism. If consultation has been so 
successful it is because of the fact that the 
basic constituents which support the sys- 
tem—particularly cooperation and abso- 
lute juridical equality—have also been 
present in this latest phase of it. 

The Americas can look with pride at the 
system they have devised to create a work- 
ing machinery to maintain and preserve 
peace at home and to defend it against 
interference from abroad. This system 
should serve as a pattern after the war for 
the organization of the peace to come. It 
has worked here, and although in other 
parts of the world it might not be entirely 
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adaptable because of varying conditions, 
it should at least be used as a guide. 

Indeed, President Roosevelt closed a 
Message to the Congress of the United 
States on the progress of the war, delivered 
on September 17, 1943, with the following 
remarks: “The policy of the good neigh- 
bor’”’—-which after all is nothing more 
than a modern development in the evolu- 
tion of Pan Americanism—‘‘has shown 
such success in the Hemisphere of the 
Americas that its extension to the world 
seems to be the logical next step.” 

That this is not impractical or Utopian 
is demonstrated by the Joint Four-Nation 
Declaration signed recently at the Moscow 
meeting by the governments of the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union, and China. In that 
Declaration these four nations affirm, 
among other things: 

That they recognize the necessity of establishing 
at the earliest practicable date a general inter- 
national organization, based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, 
and open to membership by all such states, large 
and small, for the maintenance of international 
peace and security; and 

That for the purpose of maintaining interna- 
tional peace and security pending the reestablish- 
ment of law and order and the inauguration of a 
system of general security, they will consult with 
one another and as occasion requires with other 
members of the United Nations with a view to 
joint action on behalf of the community of 
nations. 

Although for the present the declaration 
just quoted is merely an affirmation, it 


reflects a palpable tendency to give a 
world application to the inter-American 
principle of consultation to maintain peace 
through cooperative action. 

With reference to this point, however, it 
should be noted, as has already been 
stated, that if the inter-American system 
has been successful, it is due to the fact 
that the American nations have at all 
times acted with a firm determination to 
maintain those principles which have 
always been considered indispensable to 
the success of any system of international 
relations. Accordingly, if the extension 
of that system to the world is to attain the 
same results, it will be essential that the 
same elements be present in the universal 
system. 

The efficacy of the inter-American sys- 
tem, as has been so well said by Dr. L. S. 
Rowe, Director General of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, in his article entitled America 
in the World Order which appeared in the 
February 1944 issue of this BULLETIN, 
“rests not on any one particular form or 
mechanism, but on the ‘will to peace’ of 
the American nations. .-...” Later he 
continues: “. . . it is only through col- 
lective action that security can be obtained 
and . . . nomechanism, however care- 
fully devised, will function efficiently unless 
supported by a ‘will to peace’ combined 
with a willingness on the part of the mem- 
bers of the international organization to 
face any sacrifice for the maintenance of 
law and order.” 


Sculptured Miniatures 


On December 27, 1943, an exhibit of sculptured 
miniatures of famous personalities, by the Mexican 
artist Federico Mendoza Limon, was opened at 
the Pan American Union. This exhibit, spon- 
sored by the Mexican Ambassador in Washington, 
Dr. Francisco Castillo Najera, attracted great 
attention on account of the originality of the 
artistic medium and the striking likenesses of the 
miniatures to the persons portrayed. When the 
figures were exhibited for the first time in Mexico 
City, the artist won the following acclaim from a 
well-known critic: ““Mendoza Limén is not a rival 
of the Italian Renaissance miniaturists. He is a 
creator in his own right. He has fulfilled the 
dream of every artist: to create.” 
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Pan American Union Sunday Afternoon 
Concerts and Exhibits 


Durinc the past year the building of the 
Pan American Union has been opened 
on Sunday afternoons for the benefit of 
the public and the large number of Service 
men and women and Government em- 
ployes newly arrived in Washington. The 
practice was initiated in January of 1943 
with the Inter-American Photographic 
Exhibit, and proved so popular that it was 
continued regularly throughout the year, 
except during the summer months. From 
four to five o’clock each Sunday a pro- 
gram of music of the Americas or a mo- 
tion picture is presented. Approximately 
2,000 to 3,000 people visit the building 
each week, and the programs are usually 
attended by a capacity audience of 800 
to 1,000. 

The programs presented in the Hall of 
the Americas during the fall and winter 
season of 1943-44 were as follows: 


October 10: Program of vocal and instrumental 
music by Graciela Rivera, Puerto 
Rican soprano, and Otto Vega, 
Pianist from the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Motion picture: Our Neighbors 
down the Road—scenes along the 
route of the Pan American High- 
way in South America. 

Program of Chilean music by René 
Amengual, Chilean pianist. 
Motion pictures: Middle America— 
the ancient Mayans and their 
influence on the present-day civi- 
lization of Central America; and 
Abaca—a Central American con- 
tribution to the war effort. 
Program of piano music empha- 
sizing indigenous melodies by 
Frederick H. Bloch, Professor at 
the Central University, Quito, 
Ecuador. 

Motion pictures: Argentine Soil and 
Colombia—Crossroads of America. 


October 17: 


October 24: 


October 31: 


November 7: 


November 14: 


November 21: Program ot Music of the Americas. 


November 28: Pan American Centenary of the 
Postage Stamp. Closing session 
of the Ninth American Philatelic 
Congress, featuring outstanding 
educators at a Round Table Dis- 
cussion. 


December 5: Program of music of the Domini- 
can Republic, featuring José G. 
Ramirez Peralta, demonstrating 
Dominican rhythms on native 
instruments; Anita de Palma, 
soprano; Mary Ann Kullmer, 
violinist; and Frederick H. Bloch, 
pianist. 

December 12: Motion pictures: Venezuela; Vene- 
zuela Moves Ahead—recent eco- 
nomic and industrial changes; 


Orchids—the flower of the tropics. 


December 19: Program of Brazilian music by 


Egydio de Castro e Silva, pianist. 


December 26: Motion pictures: Wooden Faces of 
Totonicapan; Hill Towns of Guate- 
mala; Sky Dancers and Mexican 


Moods—fiestas south of the border. 


Program of music, with Elena 
Crivella, and Florence 
Lyman, soprano. 

Motion pictures: A Tour of Color- 
ful Mexico—five reels of Koda- 
chrome film presented through 
the courtesy of the Mexican 
Government Tourist Department, 
with narration by Tyrone Power, 
Orson Welles and Linda Darnell. 
Itinerary: Mexico City and envi- 
rons; Puebla, Fortin and Orizaba; 
the Isthmus of ‘Tehuantepec; 
Cuernavaca, Taxco, Acapulco; 
Patzcuaro and the lake region of 
Michoacan. 


January 2: 
pianist, 


January 9: 


Program of music by Blanca 
Renard, Chilean pianist. 


January 16: 


Motion pictures: Ecuador and 
Peru. Down Where the North Be- 
gins; and This is Ecuador—in- 
cluding scenes on the Galapagos 
Islands. 


January 23: 
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Program of Music of the Americas. 
Charles Perry Weimer, Latin 
American traveler, author and 
lecturer, and his Cavalcade of South 
America—an all color motion pic- 
ture of the Continent, showing 
the people, their cities, industries, 
rivers, lakes and mountains, from 
Venezuela to the Straits of Magel- 
lan. 


January 30: 
February 6: 


February 13: Program of Music of the Americas, 
by James Sykes, pianist. 

Motion pictures: Yucatan—the Old 
Land of the Mayas; Guadalajara; and 


Pan American Bazaar. 


February 20: 


February 27: Program of Music of the Americas. 


From November 4 to 22 there was a 
special exhibition of water colors and draw- 
ings by Francisco Amighetti Ruiz, Costa 
Rican artist; during the Centenary of the 
Postage Stamp there was a display of 
American stamps, and from December 27 
to January 10 an exhibit of sculptured 
miniatures by the Mexican Federico 
Mendoza Limon. 

The Union has permanent exhibits on 
each of the American Republics, and an 
interesting special photographic display 
entitled ‘‘Latin America Produces for 
Victory.’ This is a collection of more 
than a hundred photographs from various 
government departments and war agencies, 
including the Bureau of Mines, the 
National Museum, the War and Navy 
Departments, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Office of War Information, the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, and the Pullman Company. 
It presents a graphic story of how Latin 
America is supplying strategic materials 
for United Nations war needs. The 
pictures show these materials in their 
natural state, in the process of manufacture, 
and finally in their role as part of the great 
war effort. 

Among the contributions from Brazil 
are industrial diamonds, of which the 
United States purchases annually 300,000 


carats for use in tools for piercing the hard 
metal alloys in the bores of heavy artillery. 
Brazil also produces the babassté nuts, the 
oil of which forms a basis of glycerine, in- 
dispensable in the manufacture of explo- 
sives, and is the only source of high grade 
quartz crystals, used, on account of their 
ability to withstand high pressure, for 
submarine portholes, and for periscopes, 
iceberg-detecting apparatus, sounding de- 
vices, and other submarine equipment. 

Linseed oil from Argentina, world’s 
largest producer of the flax from which 
linseed oil is derived, keeps machine guns 
from rusting in storage or in transit. 
Shoes for America’s marching feet are 
made more pliable and longer-lasting by 
the tanning extract from quebracho trees 
in Argentina and Paraguay. The que- 
bracho tree is so hard that it turns the 
edges of steel tools and breaks the teeth of 
circular saws. Hardwood of the Latin 
American jungles is also used for gun 
butts, and the supply is unending, for it is 
estimated that the forests of the southern 
republics contain six thousand billion 
board feet of standing timber. 

Ecuador supplies the United States with 
balsa wood, kapok, and the tagua nut, 
from which buttons are made. Even in 
ordinary times, Ecuador exports more 
than 50,000 tons of tagua nuts each year. 
The prized balsa wood, the lightest wood 
known, is used in the construction of com- 
bat planes, and kapok fills the jackets 
worn by flyers, parachutists, and fighting 
forces in cold climates. Kapok, because 
of its low specific gravity, is also highly 
valuable for lifesaving equipment. 

This exhibit shows that from the Mexican 
mines and the petroleum fields of Vene- 
zuela to the cattle country of Argentina, the 
Latin American nations are sending the 
United States products invaluable at a 
time when many world sources of vital 
materials are cut off by the war. 
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De Sao Paulo a Curitiba 


LUIZ EDMUNDO 


TENpDO chegado a capital paulista, pela via 
férrea, num Cruzeiro do Sul, dai parti, 
tomando a rodovia nova que nos leva em 
10 ou 12 horas, por veredas confusas e 
espetaculares, a capital paranaense, seguin- 
do as serranias da Ribeira. Esta nova 
estrada, inaugurada apenas ha uns seis 
anos, ampla, sdlida e, mais do que isso, 
ainda, muito bem conservada, diga-se de 
passagem, nao representa, apenas, um 
auténtico triunfo para a engenharia mili- 
tar da nossa terra, que a concebeu e a 
construiu, mas, um quadro de surpreen- 
dente e estranho deslumbramento para o 
viajante que a perlustre, sobretudo na 
parte que estadeia entre Capao Bonito e 
bandas de Serro Azul. No sitio, entaéo, em 
que ela trepa e val, numa sinuosa impres- 
sionante, rasgando sem temor, a tumidez 
da serra da Ribera, ou rompendo por sébre 
os altiplanos arrogantes da serrania ma- 
jestosa, o quadro da natureza que se des- 
dobra ao nosso olhar nao aturde, somente, 
embriaga, enternece, alucina e comove. 

Imagine-se um claro sulco atravessando 
oO seio verde-escuro de miultiplas florestas 
seculares, vencendo vales e grotées, riachos, 
cascatas, rampas, cortando a tumidez de 
formagoes calcareas, nado raro, em galerias 
feitas a picao, altos e solenes corredores 
de marmores magnificos, resplandecendo, 
faulhando ao sol. .. . Umas vezes, ao 
nosso olhar aturdido e irriquieto, é o pano 
da mataria espéssa que se descerra para 
mostrar, em vales fundos e serenos, a 
mancha da agua de ribeiros que vao 


; De “Cultura Politica,’ Rio de Janeiro, agésto de 
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descendo em curvas preguigosas, ou a nota 
luminosa e lampejante de lagoinhas azues, 
de travéssas cascatas; outras vézes, é o 
magico desdobrar de maiores cenarios, 
muito mais profundos e formosos: em 
vistoso desenho orografico, picos de exdti- 
cos feitios, serras dentadas, montes arro- 
gantes, outeiros, cristas, chapad6oes, tudo 
isso em um labirinto confuso e desarru- 
mado de massas que ora se juntam, ora 
se separam, que se conjugam e ao mesmo 
tempo se dispersam, em tropel policrémico; 
elevagdes que vao, porém, perdendo 
lentamente cér, tamanho e relévo, a 
medida que fogem e se afastam de nos. 

E enquanto a nossa vista se extasia no 
deleite da tela sem igual, ha uma fauna 
bulhenta e alvorogada que, a cada passo, 
vai-se dispersando, fugindo ante o ruidoso 
refolgar da maquina que, pelo claro- 
escuro da folhagem, por subidas e voltas, 
em corridas e saltos nos conduz. 

Qualquer evocagéo que fagamos da 
pompa singular, da rude majestade de 
uma dessas paisagens tropicais que, nao 
raro, os pintores inventam—desordenadas 
tramas de troncos altos e volumosos como 
torres, de frondes colossais, galhudas e 
enfolhadas, aos quais se prendem e 
enlagam as lianas e os cipds, em meio a 
fdfos e labirinticos tapétes de ciperaceas 
e gram{ineas; o sobrenatural, a fantas- 
magoria de uma natureza somente figurada 
pelo cérebro humano e que o pincel nos 
reproduz s6 para impressionar ou comover, 
nada disso repete o cenario estupendo e 
teatral que nos cerca e se estende por 
milhas e-por milhas de distancias. 
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The Americas and the War 


To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures dealing 
with the war and its effects taken by the 
American Republics since the United 
States was attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, a continuing list is being 
compiled of laws, decrees, acts, orders, 
and resolutions published in official ga- 
zettes or noted in other publications 
Pan American Union. 
While it is attempted to make each 
monthly installment of the compilation 


received at the 


as complete as possible, it is inevitable 
that some measures should be omitted, 
because of uncertain mails, the delay in 
receiving recent issues of official papers, 
and other difficulties. 

When a reference stands by itself in 
parentheses, it is the official source for an 
item for which an unofficial source was 


previously given. 


In order to preserve 


the numbering of the measures mentioned 
in the preceding issues, items listed in 
this number whose dates fall between 


Severances of Diplomatic Relations, Declarations of War, and Adherences to the Foint Declaration by the United Nations 


racrgea PA Oak 
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Nicaragua 
Panama 


Bemus. Meise ie 
eae 





SEVERANCES OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


Germany 
and Italy 


11-26-44 
1-28-42 
1-28-42 
1-20-43 

12-19-41 


1-28-42 


1-25-42 
12-31-41 





Japan 


1-26-44 
1-28-42 
1-28-42 
1-20-43 
12-8-41 


12-31-41 


Bulgaria 
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Vichy 
France 


Germany 
and Italy 


5-18-43 


12-11-41 
12-11-41 


12-11-41 


11-26-42 
11-13-42 
11-12-42 
11-10-42 
11-13-42 


11-942 


12-11-41 
12-12-41 
12-13-41 


11-10-42 
11-13-42 


12-11-41 
12-12-41 


5-12-43 
11-26-42 





8-22-42 


5-22-42 





DECLARATIONS OF WAR 


Japan 


12-8-41 
5-22-42 


12-8—41 
512-741 





Adherence 
__|to the Joint 
Declara- 
Bulgaria | tion by the 
Hungary |United Na- 
Rumania tions 


© 6, © <a.» /eite:?o)|| »! vi ie CaS 


1-1 -42 
1-142 


12-19-41 


““6-5-42| 1-1-42 





1 Argentina severed relations with Germany and Japan only, in view of Italy’s having changed sides in the war in July 1943. 

_? The decree of April 7, 1943, by which a state of war was declared to exist between Bolivia and the Axis powers, and under 
which the Bolivian Government adhered to the United Nations Declaration, was sanctioned by the Bolivian Congress on 
November 26, 1943, and on December 4, 1943, a decree was promulgated formally declaring that Bolivia is at war with the Axis. 
(The Department of State Bulletin, December 11, 1943.) 


3 Rumania and Hungary severed diplomatic relations with Brazil on March 6 and May 5, 1942, respectively. 


ment of State Bulletin, November 20, 1943.) 


4 Mexico had no Treaty of Friendship or diplomatic relations with Rumania. 


ber 20, 1943.) 


5 Panama declared war on December 10, 1941, retroactive to December 7. 


6 The Vichy Government severed diplomatic relations with the United States on November 8, 1942. 


State Bulletin, November 14, 1942.) 
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(The Depart- 


(The Department of State Bulletin, Novem- 


(The Department of 
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those of measures already published are 
inserted with letters following the number 
(Gyyen 2a), 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diario Oficial; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Diario Oficzal; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
E] Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Registro 
Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro América; 
Haiti, Le Monteur; Honduras, La Gaceta; 


Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, La Gaceta; 
Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Paraguay, Gaceta 
Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; Uruguay, Diario 
Oficial; and Venezuela, Gaceta Oficial. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions 
will be supplied as information is received 
from official or other sources. Cooperation 
to this end will be appreciated. When 
notice of a measure has been taken from 
an unofficial account, the official source 
will be given as soon as it is available. 


PARTXXIV 


ARGENTINA 


87f,;. July 26, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3,434, requiring by November 1, 1943 from all 
citizens and naturalized inhabitants of the 
country a statement confirming or noting a change 
in the location of residence; after this time the 
presentation of a registration certificate will be 


required for all business transactions. (Boletin 
Oficial, September 1, 1943.) 


87k,. August 3, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3,724, clarifying the terms of Decree No. 121,742 
of June 3, 1942 (see Argentina 19a,, BULLETIN, 
December 1942) governing sale prices for fuel, 
Diesel, and gas oils. (Boletin Oficial, August 9, 
1943.) 


87q,- August 14, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
5,450, authorizing the exportation of 250 horses to 
Bolivia for use by the army. (Boletin Oficial, 
September 25, 1943.) 


87x,. August 20, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
5,893, amplifying Art. 4 of Decree No. 1,580 of 
June 29, 1943 (see Argentina 84, BULLETIN, 
November 1943 and February 1944) to protect 
tenants of rooms and small apartments from 
eviction without notice. (Boletin Oficial, Septem- 
ber 16, 1943.) 


87x. August 20, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
6,098, making regulations for residential registra- 
tion required by Decree No. 3,434 of July 26, 1943 
(see 87f; above). (Boletin Oficial, September 11, 
1943.) 


92a. August 27, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
6,771, fixing a maximum quota of 15,000 tons for 
the exportation of whole or ground corn acquired 
and promised for sale before Decree No. 4,659 of 
August 6, 1943 (see Argentina 87m, BULLETIN, 


January 1944) prohibiting its exportation went 
into effect. (Boletin Oficial, September 16, 1943.) 


926. August 27, 1943. Resolution No. 3,776, 
Minister of Agriculture, fixing a ten-day period in 
which dealers may present contracts for corn ex- 
ports signed prior to August 6, 1943 and may re- 
quest export permits in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Decree No. 6,771, of August 27, 1943 
(see 92a above). (Boletin Oficial, September 16, 
1943.) 


92c. August 28, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
6,996, authorizing the exportation of oil seeds to 
Chile in fulfillment of contracts signed before 
Decrees Nos. 142,807, of February 10, 1943, 
149,453 of May 11, 1943, and 151,296 of June 
1, 1943 (see Argentina 57,, 73, and 80, BULLETIN, 
September, November and December 1943) pro- 
hibiting such exportation went into effect, in 
accordance with the amendment to these decrees 
established in Art. 1 of Decree No. 1,352 of June 
30, 1943 (see Argentina 84,, BULLETIN, February 
1944). (Boletin Oficial, September 23, 1943.) 


94a. September 9, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 8,040, establishing that after a ten-day period 
all baggage of passengers traveling on foreign- 
owned air lines, with the exception of diplomatic 
dispatch pouches, will be subject to inspection. 
(Boletin Oficial, September 23, 1943.) 


946. September 9, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 7,977, establishing regulations to protect 
citizens of Argentina working on foreign-owned 
ships traversing war zones. (Boletin Oficial, 
September 21, 1943.) 

95. (Correction) September 10, 1943. Presiden- 
tial Decree No. 8,162. (Boletin‘ Oficial, September 
23, 1943.) 
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95a. September 11, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 7,907, declaring that products manufactured 
with beans and chickpeas are not included in 
the export regulations established by Decree No. 
140,540 of January 18, 1943 (see Argentina 52, 
BuLieTiIn, May 1943). (Boletin Oficial, Septem- 
ber 23, 1943.) 


956. September 11, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 7,711, prohibiting night flying by civilian 
airplanes over Argentine territory. (Boletin Of- 
cial, September 23, 1943.) 


95c. September 17, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 8,958, authorizing the fulfillment of contracts 
for the exportation of whole or ground corn or 
corn oils signed before Decree No. 4,659 of 
August 6, 1943 (see Argentina 87m, BULLETIN, 
January 1944) went into effect, and in accordance 
with export quotas fixed by Decree No. 6,771 of 
August 27, 1943 (see 92a above). (Boletin Oficial, 
September 23, 1943.) 


99. January 26, 1944. Severance of diplomatic 
relations with Germany and Japan. (The New 
York Times, January 28, 1944.) 


100. February 4, 1944. Severance of diplo- 
matic relations with Bulgaria, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Vichy. (New York Times, February 
5, 1944.) 


101. February 4, 1944. Presidential decree 
extending the rights of non-belligerency to 
Bolivia, Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domin- 
ican Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, and Panama. 


(New York Times, February 5, 1944.) 


BOLIVIA 


28. September 14, 1943. Executive Decree an- 
nouncing recognition of the French Committee 
of National Liberation by the Bolivian govern- 
ment. (&/ Diario, La Paz, September 19, 1943.) 


29. September 23, 1943. Executive Decree ap- 
proving regulations for the sale of tires and spare 
parts, requiring registration of motor vehicle 
owners and of tire and parts dealers, and placing 
various restrictions on the purchase of these prod- 
ucts. (El Diario, La Paz, September 25, 1943.) 


BRAZIL 


45. (Correction) Decree-Law No. 4,789. (Didrio 
Oficial, October 6, 1942.) 

706. March 1, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,291, 
extending the time during which compulsory 
purchases of war bonds must be made (see Brazil 
45 BuLLetin, December 1942, as corrected above), 


and making other provisions pertaining thereto. 
(Didrio Oficial, March 3, 1943.) 

76Z1gq. May 11, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,475, 
regulating the sale of war bonds and making other 
provisions pertaining thereto. (Didrio Oficial, 
May 13, 1943.) 

76Z25q. May 20, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,505; 
prescribing rules and regulations pertaining to 
compulsory subscriptions to war bonds by those 
receiving social security or other pensions (see 
Brazil 45, BULLETIN, December 1942, and above). 
(Didrio Oficial, May 22, 1943.) 

762953. May 24, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,516, 
prescribing rules and regulations governing for 
the duration of the war the compulsory registra- 
tion and supervision of activities seeking to orient, 
indoctrinate, or organize workers. (Didrio Oficial, 
May 31, 1943.) 


95. November —, 1943. Order, Coordinator of 
Economic Mobilization, abolishing the Special 
Mobilization Service for workers for the Amazon 
region established by Order No. 28 of November 
30, 1942 (see Brazil 63a, BuLLETIN, August 1943), 
and transferring its duties and functions to the 
Administrative Commission for the Direction of 
Amazon Workers. (Boletim Aéreo No. 274, Servico 
de Informagées, Ministério das Relagdes Exterio- 
res, Rio de Janeiro, December 3, 1943.) 


CHILE 


Correction. Item 569, BULLETIN, January 1944, 
should have been numbered 56é,. 

58c. May 26, 1943. (Didrio Oficial, May 28, 
1943.) 

74. October 11,1943. Official Bulletin announc- 
ing recognition of the French Committee of 


National Liberation by the Government of Chile. 
(El Mercurio, Santiago, October 13, 1943.) 


COLOMBIA 


89a. August 26, 1943. Resolution No. 32, Na- 
tional Price Control Office, fixing maximum 
prices for certain drugs. (Diario Oficial, October 
1391943.) 


90a. September 1, 1943. Resolution No. 536, 
Office of Comptroller General, establishing con- 
trol over access to statistical data in accordance 
with recommendations of the First Meeting of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics. (Diario Oficial, October 21, 1943.) 

906. October 5, 1943. Resolution No. 37, Na- 
tional Price Control Office, fixing maximum 


wholesale and retail prices for nails. (El Tiempo, 
Bogota, October 7, 1943.) 
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90c. October 6, 1943. Resolution, National 
Price Control Office, fixing maximum and mini- 
mum prices for wheat and flour (see Colombia 54, 
ButieTin, April, 1943). (El Tiempo, Bogota, 
October 7, 1943.) 

90d. October 8, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1,984, permitting the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
to authorize Colombian consulates to order limited 
editions of blank forms for consular invoices during 
the present transportation difficulties. (Dvzario 
Oficial, October 14, 1943.) 


90e. October 8, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2,001, prescribing regulations for control of 
imports. (Diario Oficial, October 15, 1943.) 


90f. October 29, 1943. Resolution, National 
Price Control Office, fixing rents in cities of more 
than 10,000 inhabitants at the figures in force in 
July 1942 (see Colombia 77, BULLETIN, December 
1943). (EI Tiempo, Bogota, October 30, 1943.) 


COSTA RICA 


(Correction) Nos. 123 to 128, inclusive, Bulletin, 
February 1944, should have been numbered 127 
to 132, inclusive. 


127. (Correction) September 24, 1943. Price 
Bulletin, General Supply Board, announcing 


ceiling prices for staples and structural iron. 
(La Gaceta, September 28, 1943.) 


133. October 20, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 8, prescribing measures for the control, sale, 
and distribution, through the Board for the Pro- 
tection of Sugarcane Growing, of sugar manu- 
factured in Costa Rica (see Costa Rica 54, BuLLE- 
tin, March 1943.) (La Gaceta, October 26, 1943.) 


CUBA 


352a. February 27, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 807, prescribing production quotas, price con- 
trol, and other measures to protect the national 


cigar manufacturing industry. (Gaceta Oficial, 
March 18, 1943, p. 4485.) 


481a. October 15, 1943. Resolution No. 718, 
Ministry of Labor, clarifying the provisions of 
Presidential Decree No. 1,104 of April 21, 1942 
(see Cuba 143, BuLLETIN, July 1942), with regard 
to minimum wages of certain highway workers. 
(Gaceta Oficial, November 25, 1943, p. 19758.) 
485. October 30, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3,163, amending Presidential Decree No. 1,715 
of June 5, 1943 (see Cuba 410, BULLETIN, Septem- 
ber 1943), in regard to rice cultivation. (Gaceta 
Oficial, November 10, 1943, p. 18852.) 

486. October 30, 1943. Resolution No. 150, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing tire 


and tube quotas for October 1943. (Gaceta Oficial, 
November 4, 1943, p. 18571.) 


487. November 2, 1943. Resolution No. 151, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, amending 
the peanut prices fixed by Resolution No. 100 of 
April 26, 1943 (see Cuba 393, BuLietin, August 
1943). (Gaceta Oficial, November 4, 1943, p. 
18571.) 


488. November 6, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 3,166, prescribing measures to facilitate the 
functioning of the War Economy Board (see Cuba 
373a and 471, BuLLETIN, August 1943 and January 
1944). (Gaceta Oficial, November 11, 1943, p. 
18915.) 


489. November 6, 1943. Resolution No. 152, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, prescrib- 
ing new prices for the remains of the 1942-43 
coffee crop, fixing prices for the 1943-44 crop, 
requiring warehousemen and other middlemen to 
declare stocks on hand, and prescribing other 
measures pertaining thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, 
November 8, 1943, p. 18724.) 


490. November 8, 1943. Resolution No. 153, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, prescribing 
new regulations for the rationing of tires and 
tubes. (Gaceta Oficial, November 12, 1943, p. 
18979.) 


491. November 9, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 3,164, amending Presidential Decree No. 807 
of February 27, 1943 (see 352a above), in regard 
to prices fixed for cigars. (Gaceta Oficial, No- 
vember 10, p. 18852.) 


492. November 9, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 3,242, making ineffective for a six-month 
period that part of the General Fishing Law and 
Regulations pertaining to licenses and fees for 
small-scale fishing and fishing boats, in view of 
wartime restrictions on such activities. (Gaceta 
Oficial, November 15, 1943, p. 19111.) 


493. November 11, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 3,259, prescribing increases ranging from 5 to 
18 percent in wages of employees of drug stores 
and their related pharmacies and laboratories, in 
the city of Habana. (Gaceta Oficial, November 15, 
1943, p. 19112.) 


494. November 11, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 3,260, prescribing minimum wages for 
workers engaged in the paper, printing, and 
graphic arts industries. (Gaceta Oficial, Novem- 
ber 13, 1943, p. 19076.) 


495. November 19, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 3,421, requiring the tobacco industry to de- 
vote at least 20 percent of total production of 
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cigars to a certain type in popular demand within 
the country, and prescribing other measures per- 
taining thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, November 25, 
1943, p. 19757.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


110. September 28, 1943. Executive Decree 
No. 1,406, naming the Secretary General of the 
Import and Export Control Committee a full 
member of the Committee. (Gaceta Oficial, Octo- 
ber 1, 1943.) ; 


111. October 4, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1,412, repealing Executive Decree No. 1,285 of 
July 20, 1943, which broadened the functions of 
the Tobacco .Control Office (see Dominican 
Republic 97, BuLLteTIn, December 1943.) (Gaceta 
Oficial, October 9, 1943.) 


112. October 7, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1,427, regulating the importation and sale of 
paraffin and creating and naming the head of the 
Paraffin Control Office. (Gaceta Oficial, October 
9, 1943.) 


113. October 15, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1,432, increasing the national gasoline tax by 1 
cent per gallon, in order to take care of expenses 
incurred in connection with the distribution con- 
trol system. (Gaceta Oficial, October 16, 1943.) 


114. November 8, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1,481, regulating the importation of jute burlap 
and empty bags. (Gaceta Oficial, November 10, 
1943.) 

ECUADOR 


54a. July 14, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1,057, regulating the allocation of shipping space 
for exports and imports in boats of national 
registry. (Registro Oficial, July 30, 1943.) 

546. July 21, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1,094, amending Presidential Decree No. 469 of 
March 24, 1943 (see Ecuador 49f, BuLLETIN, 
August and September 1943), regarding per- 
missible exports of hides and sole leathers. (Re- 
gistro Oficial, July 30, 1943.) 


64a. September —, 1943. Regulations govern. 
ing the control of blocked properties in accordance 
with Presidential Decree No. 854 of June 11, 1943 
(see Ecuador 52c, BuLtietTin, December 1943). 
(El Comercio, Quito, October 28, 1943.) 


65. October 15, 1943. Presidential Decree pro- 
hibiting the exportation of hides and leather of 
all kinds except snake, iguana, and alligator skins, 
and repealing Presidential Decrees No. 469 of 
March 24, 1943, and 1,094 of July 21, 1943 (see 
Ecuador 49f, BULLETIN, August and September 


1943, and 546 above). 
October 16, 1943.) 


(El Comercio, Quito, 


EL SALVADOR 


70a. August 31,1943. Executive Decree No. 11, 
prolonging the state of siege proclaimed in Legisla- 
tive Decree No. 91 of December 8, 1941 (see El 
Salvador 2, Burtetin, April 1942). (Diario 
Oficial, September 6, 1943.) 


75. October 25, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
64, approving an agreement signed on September 
6, 1943, between the California Standard Oil 
Company and the Ministry of the Treasury, 
authorizing the former to establish and maintain 
in Cutuco a tax-free store of oil and lubricating 
grease for internal consumption and for supplying 
Allied warships and planes in the port. (Diario 
Oficial, October 30, 1943.) 


76. October 29, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
69, ratifying Executive Decree No. 11 (see 70a, 
above) which prolonged the state of siege in the 
country. (Diario Oficial, November 3, 1943.) 


HAITI 


77a. May 31, 1943. Executive Decree No. 276, 
providing for the duration of the war a special 
fee for the registration and transcription of certain 
contracts relative to societies formed for the 
development of Haitian industry and agriculture. 
(Le Moniteur, July 8, 1943.) 


79. (Le Moniteur, July 1, 1943.) 


80. (Correction) June 23, 1943. Executive Or- 
der No. 289. (Le Moniteur, June 28, 1943.) 


80a. July 1, 1943. Executive Decree No. 289, 
amending certain provisions of Executive Decree 
No. 261 of February 12, 1943 (see Haiti 73, 
BuLLeTIN, June and December 1943), with 
reference to procedures for the sale of confiscated 
enemy property. (Le Moniteur, July 5, 1943.) 


806. July 9, 1943. Communiqué, Departments 
of Agriculture and Labor and of Commerce and 
National Economy, announcing that no new 
authorizations will be issued during the months 
of July and August 1943 for the export of the food 
products specified in Executive Decree No. 266 
of March 23, 1943 (see Haiti 76, BULLETIN, 
August and December 1943). (Le Moniteur, July 
8, 1943.) 

80c. July 22, 1943. Communiqué, Department 
of Commerce and National Economy, fixing 
wholesale and retail prices for kerosene, effective 
July 25, 1943. (Le Moniteur, July 22, 1943.) 


80d. July 29, 1943. Communiqué, Department 
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of Commerce and National Economy, fixing prices 
for cooking oil. (Le Moniteur, July 29, 1943.) 


MEXICO 


187a. July 27, 1943. Regulations governing 
instruction courses for Marine Corps Officers. 
Effective on publication in the Diario Oficial. 
(Diario Oficial, December 2, 1943.) 


194a,. August 18, 1943. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previous lists of persons and 
property included under the provisions of the 
law on enemy property and business. (Diario 
Oficial, November 30, 1943.) 


203a. September 29, 1943. Order, Inter-De- 
partmental Board on Enemy Property and 
Business, supplementing previous lists of persons 
and firms included under the provisions of the 
law on enemy property and business. (Diario 
Oficial, December 8, 1943.) 


2036. September 29, 1943. Order, Inter-De- 
partmental Board on Enemy Property and 
Business, repealing the order of June 30, 1943 
(see Mexico 1784, BuLLETIN, November 1943), 
insofar as it refers to specified persons. (Diario 
Oficial, December 9, 1943.) 


209a. November 5, 1943. Resolution, Depart- 
ment of Public Health and Welfare, listing 
corrections, changes, additions, and eliminations 
in Lists Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, which fixed 
maximum prices of medicinal products (see 
Mexico 77, 81, 87, 89, 90, and 101, BULLETIN, 
November, December 1942; January, February 
1943). (Diario Oficial, November 27, 1943.) 


2096. November 5, 1943. List No. 8, Depart- 
ment of Public Health and Welfare, fixing maxi- 
mum prices for medicinal products. (Diario 
Oficial, November 27, 1943.) 


209c. November 5, 1943. List No. 9, Depart- 
ment of Public Health and Welfare, fixing maxi- 
mum prices for medicinal products. (Diario 


Oficial, November 30, 1943.) 


210a. November 11, 1943. Regulations for the 
commissions established to supervise compliance 
with the Emergency Low-Wage Compensation 
Law (see Mexico 200 and 206, BULLETIN, Decem- 
ber 1943 and January 1944). (Diario Oficial, 
November 30, 1943.) 


213. November 17, 1943. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previous lists of persons and firms 
included under the provisions of the law on enemy 
property and business. (Diario Oficial, December 
16, 1943.) 


214. November 17, 1943. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previous lists of persons and firms 
included under the provisions of the law on enemy 
property and business. (Diario Oficial, December 
16, 1943.) 


215. November 26, 1943. Order, Board for the 
Administration of the Production and Importation 
of Paper, approved by the Department of National 
Economy, establishing newsprint rationing, effec- 
tive November 29, 1943. (EI Universal, Mexico 
City, November 27, 1943.) 


216. November 29, 1943. Decree amending the 
decree of September 17, 1943 (see Mexico 197 and 
204, BuLLeTiIn, December 1943 and January 
1944), in regard to frozen prices for articles of 
prime necessity. Effective December 1, 1943. 
(Diario Oficial, December 8, 1943.) 


217. December 3, 1943. Law levying taxes on 
manufacturers of thread and textiles, based on the 
number of spindles and looms in operation; 
authorizing the Thread and Textile Tax Board 
(created by the law) to make proportional in- 
creases in the tax in case the levies fixed by the 
law fail to yield annual revenues of at least 10,000,- 
000 pesos; and repealing the law of October 15, 
1943, which levied an ad valorem tax on thread 
and textiles (see Mexico 206a, BULLETIN, February 
1944), and the Cotton Tax Law of May 18, 1938. 
Effective on publication in the Dvario Oficial. 
(Diario Oficial, December 14, 1943.) 


218. December 7, 1943. Decree fixing a mini- 
mum producers’ price for bananas in the State 
of Tabasco and the northern part of Chiapas. 
Effective on publication in the Dzvario Oficial. 
(Diario Oficial, December 18, 1943.) 


219. December 7, 1943. Executive Order, pre- 
scribing that effective December 16, 1943, clocks 
in the Federal District shall be advanced one 
hour, in order to conserve electricity in view of 
the threatened shortage caused by lack of rainfall 
and the fact that new power plants under construc- 
tion have not been completed because of a lack 
of materials resulting from the war. (Diario Ofi- 
cial, December 15, 1943.) 


220. December 10, 1943. Decree adding to the 
Emergency Low-Wage Compensation Law (see 
Mexico 200 and 206, BuLLETIN, December 1943 
and January 1944), with particular reference to 
wages of railway workers. (Diario Oficial, Decem- 
ber 13, 1943.) 


221. December 16, 1943. Decree amending the 
law of November 26, 1942, with reference to 
“enemy bonds” (see Mexico 109, BULLETIN, 
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March 1943). Effective on publication in the 
Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, December 24, 1943.) 


222. December 20, 1943. Regulations concern- 
ing the establishment and training of a Corps of 
Cavalry Experts, destined to provide the army 
with specialized instruction in equitation. Effec- 
tive on publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario 
Oficial, December 27, 1943.) 


NICARAGUA 


50. (Correction) August 28, 1943. Legislative 
Decree No. 276. (La Gaceta, September 8, 1943.) 


52a. August 11, 1943. Presidential Order No. 
103, approving the agreement between the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua and the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs in regard to road-building and 
agricultural projects in Nicaragua (see Bilateral 
and Multilateral Measures 94¢, below). (La Gaceta, 
September 17, 1943.) 


PANAMA 


92. October 27, 1943. Decree No. 31, Office of 
Imports, Price, and Supply Control, amending 
Decree No. 9 of September 23, 1942 (see Panama 
39, BuLLeTIn, February 1943), insofar as it con- 
cerns the maximum price of cabbage. (Gaceta 
Oficial, November 1, 1943.) 


93. October 28, 1943. Decree No. 32, Office of 
Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing maxi- 
mum beef and pork prices in the Province of 
Veraguas. (Gaceta Oficial, November 1, 1943.) 


94. October 29, 1943. Decree No. 33, Office of 
Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing maxi- 
mum beef and pork prices in the District of Sona. 
(Gaceta Oficial, November 1, 1943.) 


PARAGUAY 


(Correction) In the January 1944 BuLLETIN, Item 
No. 35 should have been numbered 41a; Nos. 36 
to 41, inclusive, should have been numbered 43 
to 48, inclusive. 

49. September 27, 1943. Presidential Decree 
establishing custodianship of all Japanese proper- 
ties in the republic. (EI Pais, Asuncién, Octo- 
ber 1, 1943.) 

50. October 1, 1943. Resolution No. 5, National 
Department of Press and Publicity, requiring 
registration by all periodicals published in the 
country. (EFI Pais, Asuncién, October 2, 1943.) 


PERU 


66c,. May 6, 1943. Supreme Resolution in ac- 
cordance with that of September 30, 1942 (see 


Peru 34a, BuLLeTiIn, March 1943) requiring a 
quarterly declaration of stocks of used iron. 
(Revista de Legislacién Peruana, Lima, May 1943.) 


815. June 7, 1943. Supreme Resolution order- 
ing total expropriation of properties and businesses 
belonging to Axis nationals in accordance with 
the Supreme Decrees of April 10 and May 20, 
1943 (see Peru 62 and 70, BuLLETIN, September 
and October 1943). (Revista de Legislacién Perua- 
na, Lima, June 1943.) 


81c. June 7, 1943. Supreme Resolution author- 
izing the Peruvian Portland Cement Company to 
increase the price of cement. (Revista de Legisla- 
ction Peruana, Lima, June 1943.) 


82a. June 8, 1943. Decree, General Supply 
Office, dictating measures to regulate the supply 
of coal in the provinces of Lima and Callao. 
(Revista de Legislacién Peruana, Lima, June 1943.) 


88,. June 30, 1943. Supreme Resolution ex- 
tending the Supreme Decree of July 24, 1942, and 
the amending resolution of August 24, 1942, which 
regulated cotton cultivation (see Peru 20a and 29a, 
Bu..etin, February and March 1943) to govern 
the 1943-1944 season. (Revista de Legislacion 
Peruana, Lima, June 1943.) 


93a. July 20, 1943. Supreme Resolution estab- 
lishing import duties for aviation gasoline. 
(Boletin de Aduanas, Callao, July 1943.) 


96a. August 20,1943. Supreme Decree directing 
the National Statistical Board to make a special 
survey of the economic potentialities of the nation, 
studying the units, volume, methods, personnel, 
etc., involved in mining, agricultural, industrial, 
livestock, and related fields of production. (E/ 
Peruano, September 2, 1943.) 

99a. September 23, 1943. Supreme Decree No. 
511, authorizing the importation of the amount 
of flaxseed necessary to supply growers for the 
coming season. (EI Peruano, October 9, 1943.) 
99b. September 23, 1943. Supreme Resolution 
No. 599, fixing minimum prices for unhulled rice. 
(El Peruano, October 16, 1943.) 

99c. September 23, 1943. Supreme Decree No. 
601, requiring registration with the Ministry of 
Agriculture of all companies and enterprises re- 
lated to the fishing industry, and making other 
provisions pertaining thereto. (EI Peruano, Octo- 
ber 14, 1943.) 

100. (El Peruano, October 4, 1943.) 


101. October 14, 1943. Supreme Resolution 
No. 537, fixing prices for peanuts, sunflower and 
sesame seed, and castor beans. (El Peruano, 
October 27, 1943.) 
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UNITED STATES 


476a. November 20, 1943. Executive Order 
No. 9,395B, authorizing the Secretary of War 
immediately to take possession of and operate 
specified leather manufacturing plants located in 
Salem, Peabody, and Danvers, Massachusetts. 
(Federal Register, December 21, 1943.) 


479. November 28, 1943. Presidential Procla- 
mation No. 2,601, extending under authority of 
Public Law 704 of August 18, 1942 (see United 
States 221, ButteTin, November 1942) to the 
Government of India certain privileges with 
respect to prizes captured under authority of that 
Government, and brought into, taken, or appro- 
priated in the territorial waters of the United 
States for the use of the said Government. (Fed- 
eral Register, December 7, 1943.) 


480. December 5, 1943. Public Law 197 (78th 
Congress), amending the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, to provide for 
the induction of fathers into military service, and 
for other purposes. 


481. December 7, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9,401, suspending the eight-hour law as to 
laborers and mechanics employed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, including the War Food 
Administration. (Federal Register, December 15, 
1943.) 


482. December 13, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9,403, directing the Secretary of War to relinquish 
possession of the leather manufacturing plants 
mentioned in Executive Order No. 9,395B (see 
476a above). (Federal Register, December 21, 
1943.) 


483. December 17, 1943. Public Law 204 (78th 
Congress) authorizing the acquisition or con- 
struction of 2,500,000 tons of auxiliary vessels and 
1,000,000 tons of landing craft and district craft 
for the United States Navy, and for other purposes. 


484. December 17, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9,404, authorizing the Governor of the Panama 
Canal to acquire and dispose of property deemed 
necessary for military, naval, or other war pur- 
poses. (Federal Register, December 21, 1943.) 


485. December 17, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9,406, transferring the functions with respect to 
necessity certificates from the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy to the Chairman of the 
War Production Board. (Federal Register, Decem- 
ber 21, 1943.) 


486. December 23, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9,409, altering the composition of the War Man- 


power Commission, which was established by 
Executive Order No. 9,139, April 18, 1942 (see 
United States 110, BuLLeTIn, July 1942), (Federal 
Register, December 25, 1943.) 


487. December 23, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9,410, delegating certain functions of the President 
under the provisions of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, to the Director 


of Selective Service. (Federal Register, December 
25, 1943.) 


488. December 23, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9,411, prescribing rates for hospitalization and 
medical care of dependents of naval personnel and 
others. (Federal Register, December 25, 1943.) 


489. December 27, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9,412, directing the Secretary of War to take 
possession and control of all railroads located in 
the continental United States as of 7:00 p. m., 
December 27, 1943, and directing him to manage 
and operate such carriers, in order to assure con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted transportation service. 
(Federal Register, December 29, 1943.) 


URUGUAY 


161. September 17, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 3,733, authorizing the Ministry of the Interior 
to pay the hotel bills of a British military delega- 
tion during a visit to Montevideo, as an expression 
of Uruguay’s collective gratitude for and apprecia- 
tion of Great Britain’s part in the war. (Diario 
Oficial, September 24, 1943.) 


VENEZUELA 


120. October 6, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
197, creating a commission for the study of post- 
war problems in regard to Venezuelan agricul- 
ture, industry, immigration, transportation, 
foreign trade, finance, labor, and social welfare, 
and of juridical questions touching the inter- 
national organization of peace insofar as they 
concern Venezuela. (Gaceta Oficial, October 
6, 1943.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


94e,. May 20, 1943. Agreement between the 
Government of Nicaragua and the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs providing for cooperation 
in the building of highways and the development 
of agricultural and livestock production in 
Nicaragua. (La Gaceta, Nicaragua, September 
17, 1943.) 


127. (The Department of State Bulletin, December 
11, 1943.) 
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128. December 1, 1943. Declaration of the 
President of the United States, the Premier of the 
Soviet Union, and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom regarding Allied policy towards 
Iran in the prosecution of the war and in the 
post-war period. (The Department of State Bulletin, 
December 11, 1943.) 


129. December 7, 1943. Communiqué, con- 
cerning the conference between President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill, and President 
Inonu of Turkey, at Cairo December 4—6, 1943, 
in which the general political situation and the 
policy to be followed by the three countries was 
reviewed and discussed. (The Department of State 
Bulletin, December 11, 1943.) 


130. December 10, 1943. Agreement between 
the Governments of the United States and Para- 
guay providing for the detail of a military mission 
by the United States to serve in Paraguay. 
(The Department of State Bulletin, December 11, 
1943.) 


131. December —, 1943. Agreement between 
the Governments of Brazil, Great Britain, and the 
United States relative to the purchase by the 
latter two governments of Brazil’s exportable 
surpluses of rice from the crops of 1943-44 and 
1944-45. (Boletim Aéreo No. 277, Servigo de 
Informagoées, Ministério das Relagdes Exteriores, 
Rio de Janeiro, December 24, 1943.) 


132. December 24, 1943. Resolution No. XXII, 
Emergency Advisory Committee for Political 
Defense, recommending to the Governments of 
the American Republics which have declared 
war on or broken diplomatic relations with the 
Axis Powers that for the duration of the war they 
do not proceed to the recognition of a new gov- 
ernment instituted by force before consulting 
among themselves, for the purpose of determining 
whether such government complies with inter- 
American undertakings for the defense of the 


continent. (The Department of State Bulletin, Jan- 
uary 1, 1944.) 


133. January 4, 1944. Joint Communiqué by 
the Governments of the United States and the 
United Kingdom on a system of West Indian 
Conferences to discuss matters of common interest 
and especially of social and economic significance 
to the Caribbean countries. (See Bilateral and 
Multilateral Measures 7, BULLETIN, June 1942.) 
(The Department of State Bulletin, January 8, 1944.) 


134. January 5, 1944. Resolution, Emergency 
Advisory Committee for Political Defense, recom- 
mending “‘to the Governments of the American 
Republics which have declared war on the Axis 
Powers or broken diplomatic relations with them, 
that before proceeding to recognize the new 
Government of Bolivia they carry out as soon as 
possible, through regular diplomatic channels, 
both the consultations and the exchange of in- 
formation recommended in Resolution XXII of 
this Committee, for the purposes therein indi- 
cated.” (See 132 above.) (The Department of 
State Bulletin, January 8, 1944.) 


135. January 7, 1944. Agreement between the 
Governments of Cuba and the United States 
regarding the implementation of existing con- 
tracts on the 1944 Cuban sugar crop and the 
acquisition by the United States of molasses and 
alcohol. (The Department of State Bulletin, Janu- 
ary 8, 1944.) 

136. January 13, 1944. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Venezuela 
for the detail of a military aviation mission by the 
United States to serve in Venezuela. (The De- 
partment of State Bulletin, January 15, 1944.) 


136. January 17, 1944. Adherence of Colombia 
to the Declaration of the United Nations. (See 
Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 1, BULLETIN, 
April 1942.) (The Department of State Bulletin, 
January 22, 1944.) 


Pan American Union NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


A REGULAR meeting of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union was 
held in Washington on Wednesday, De- 
cember 15, 1943, with the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the 
United States, presiding. 

The Chairman, on behalf of the Govern- 
ing Board, extended a cordial welcome to 
Sr. Anselmo Copello, Ambassador of the 
Dominican Republic, expressing the pleas- 
ure with which the Board received among 
its members one of the outstanding citizens 
of that country. “The Ambassador assured 
the Board that the Dominican Republic 
would endeavor in every possible way to 
further the work of the Pan American 
Union. The Chairman also expressed 
gratification at his reelection to the Chair- 
manship during his absence in the Soviet 
Union, and stated that he would en- 
deavor to justify this vote of confidence. 


Report of the Supervisory Committee 


The Secretary of the Board read the report 
of the Supervisory Committee on the 
budget of the Pan American Union for 
the fiscal year 1944-1945, and also the re- 
port of the same committee relative to the 
payment of quotas for the maintenance of 
the Pan American Union. 

were unanimously approved. 


The reports 


Inter-American Economic Cooperation 
and Post-War Problems 


The next report approved was that on 
Inter-American Economic Cooperation 
prepared by the Executive Committee on 


Post-War Problems. The report contained 
an extensive study of the principles to 
govern inter-American economic relations, 
of the application of these principles, and 
of post-war economic plans. 

The Ambassador of Ecuador read the 
resolution appended to this report which 
recommended the convocation of a techni- 
cal economic conference. The resolution 
authorized the Director General of the 
Pan American Union to inquire of the 
American Governments whether it would 
be agreeable to them to have the Inter- 
American Technical Economic Conference 
convene at the Pan American Union on 
September 6, 1944 or earlier if circum- 
stances make it advisable; and, in the 
event of a favorable response from all or 
a majority of the Governments, the resolu- 
tion authorized the Chairman to issue the 
necessary formal invitations to the Govern- 
ments to be represented at the Conference. 
Furthermore, it requested the Govern- 
ments to submit to the Pan American 
Union on or before March 1, 1944 sug- 
gestions concerning material which should 
be included in the agenda. The Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Ad- 
visory Committee was asked to proceed 
with the preparation of a project for the 
program of the Conference, utilizing the 
aforementioned suggestions and _ incor- 
porating others which, in the opinion of 
the Committee, should be considered at 
such a Conference. This project is to be 
submitted later to the Governing Board 
for final approval. The resolution also 
urged those Governments that had not 
yet appointed National Committees on 
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Post-War Planning to do so, in order that 
their cooperation might be enlisted in the 
preparations for the Economic Conference. 
The resolution was approved in full. 


Convention on the Inter-American Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Sciences 


A third report approved at this meeting 
was that relative to the Convention of the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences presented by the Inter-American 
Committee on Agriculture, composed of 
delegates from Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, El Salvador and Guatemala. 
The Board approved several amendments 
to the text of the Convention (submitted as 
a project on September 18, 1943 for sug- 
gestions and improvement) and recom- 
mended that the instrument be opened to 
signature on January 15, 1944. It was 
signed on this date by representatives of 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Panama, and the 
United States; on January 20 by repre- 
sentatives of Cuba and Ecuador; and on 
January 28 by representatives of the 
Dominican Republic and of Honduras. 


Inter-American Juridical Committee 


The Board approved an amendment to a 
resolution passed at the Second Meeting 
of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics at Habana in 1940 
which required ‘‘the attendance of a mini- 
mum of five members” to enable the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee to carry on 
its work. The amendment called for the 
lowering of this membership requirement 
to four, and permission for conclusions to 
be adopted by a favorable vote of a similar 
number. Since this modification involved 
a resolution adopted at one of the Meetings 
of Consultation, it was further suggested 
that the proposal be submitted for the 
approval of the Governments, with the 


understanding that those Governments 
that may not have communicated their 
views on or before April 15, 1944 shall be 
considered as giving their approval. 


Third Inter-American Conference of 
Agriculture 


Since the Second Inter-American Confer- 
ence of Agriculture, which met at Mexico 
City in July, 1942, approved a resolution 
recommending that ‘‘the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union, after making 
studies and consultations which it deems 
advisable, determine the place and pro- 
gram of the Third Inter-American Con- 
ference of Agriculture,’ and since the 
Government of Venezuela has expressed 
an interest in having the Conference meet 
at Caracas in 1945, the Governing Board 
approved Caracas as the seat of the next 
session of the Inter-American Conference 
of Agriculture. 


Inter-American Automotive Traffic 


The Chairman informed the Board that 
the Convention on the Regulation of Auto- 
motive Traffic was open to signature by 
representatives authorized by their respec- 
tive governments. ‘The diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Nicaragua and Peru signed 
the instrument that day. On December 
31, 1943, it was signed by the Secretary 
of State of the United States, and on 
January 6 and 20, 1944, by the diplomatic 
representatives of El Salvador and Costa 
Rica. 


Commemorative 


Red Cross 
Stamp 


The Chairman was authorized to appoint 
a special committee to consider a sugges- 
tion that had been received from the 


Postage 
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representative of the International Red 
Cross Committee and from the American 
Red Cross, that the Governments of the 
American Republics be urged to issue a 
postage stamp commemorating the work 
of the Red Cross organizations. 

In accordance with this authorization 
the committee, at a regular session of the 
Governing Board on January 20, 1944, 
recommended that the Governments of 
the Pan American Union issue a special 
postage stamp, or a series of postage 
stamps, dedicated to the laudable spirit 
of international humanitarianism exempli- 
fied by the Red Cross; that allotments of 
these stamps be transmitted to the Pan 
American Union for sale to stamp col- 


lectors through the Philatelic Section of 
the Union, in order that the most effective 
publicity be obtained for this inter- 
national series; and that, where legal 
difficulties now exist in some countries 
against the transmission of such _allot- 
ments, the necessary measures be taken 
to obviate them. ‘The proceeds of the 
sale of stamps sent to the Pan Ameri- 
can Union would be remitted to the 
respective Governments. The committee 
also recommended that with a view to 
making this tribute of the Governments 
continental in scope, each country’s stamp 
issues be released during the month of 
August 1944. ‘This recommendation was 
approved by the Governing Board. 


Pan American News 


Agreements between Uruguay and 


Chile 


THREE pacts recently signed by represen- 
tatives of Uruguay and Chile in Monte- 
video guarantee these nations reciprocal 
privileges in tourist and customs regula- 
tions and promote new measures of intel- 
lectual cooperation between the two. 
The first agreement, concerning tourist 
travel, provides that citizens of Uruguay 
or Chile may enter the other country and 
remain there for as long as three months 
with no more than an identification cer- 
tificate and a tourist card issued by a 
consular office of the respective country 
of destination. Regulations governing per- 
manent residence by nationals of one coun- 
try in the other were clarified, and unre- 
stricted automotive travel throughout each 
country by tourists from the other was 


promised. Each government, however, 
may refuse to individuals proven undesir- 
able any privilege granted by this agree- 
ment. Chile will shortly undertake nego- 
tiations with the government of Argentina 
to relax international travel regulations, 
a measure which would give greater 1m- 
petus to the carrying out of the Chilean- 
Uruguayan provisions. 

The second agreement stipulates that 
unbound books and other printed material 
sent from one country to the other shall 
be free of all customs duties. Standards 
for other tariffs governing printed matter 
were also agreed upon. Exempt from 
this treatment, however, are books and 
pamphlets of an inflammatory nature, con- 
taining propaganda which might disrupt 
the social, moral, or political order of the 
country. 

In the third place, it was agreed that 
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both nations would proceed to revise text- 
books used in the public schools, to empha- 
size features of inter-American cooperation 
and solidarity, to offer a true and unbiased 
version of the history and geography of 
each of the two nations, and to promote 
the study of developments in literature, 
art, and science in each country. More- 
over, to bring about a full realization of 
resources and progress in these two nations, 
commissions are expected to revise geo- 
graphical texts frequently, in accordance 
with the most up-to-date statistics. 


Features of Peru’s new highway 


The recent opening of the Huanuco- - 


Pucallpa section of the highway over the 
Andes to the Amazon basin in Peru marks 
a new stage in the agricultural development 
of this country. The most obvious advan- 
tage of the highway is that it opens a direct 
route from the Pacific to the interior of 
Brazil and the Atlantic Ocean. From 
Callao, Peru’s largest seaport, products can 
be transported by this 525-mile route to 
Pucallpa and from there can easily be 
shipped down the Ucayali river and the 
Marafién to Iquitos, gateway to the 
Amazon and the Atlantic. This trip takes 
only five days, whereas the former over- 
land mule trip to Iquitos required thirty 
days, and the trip by steamer through the 
Panama Canal, around the northern part 
of South America, then up the Amazon to 
Iquitos was a distance of 5,000 miles, and 
took almost a month. Thus the highway 
saves time and expense, and 1s a vital factor 
in international commerce as well as in the 
future development of Peru’s natural 
resources. 

The highway project was directed by the 
Minister of Public Works and Develop- 
ment, Carlos Moreyra Paz Soldan, who 
discussed the nature of the achievement 
upon its completion. ‘‘The highway from 


Lima to Pucallpa,” he said, “. . . is the 


most important task that Peru has accom- 
plished in the course of the present cen- 
tury, not only because of the huge scale of 
the operations, but also because we can say 
that this highway bestows upon the nation 
the means by which to attain and preserve 
an indissoluble unity. . . . Conceived in 
previous years, the ideal here transformed 
into reality is the fulfillment of a historical 
imperative.” ! 

The Minister went on to point out the 
difficulties and obstacles that had been 
overcome in the construction of the high- 
way. ‘‘The trees cut down to make way 
for the road numbered more than half a 
million . . . more than 13,100,000 cubic 
yards of earth and rocks had to be removed. 
The surfacing of the roadbed necessitated 
more than 380,000 truckloads of ma- 
terial. . . . The masonry work required 
for drainage represents an approximate 
volume of 288,200 cubic yards. Almost 
1,150 feet of tunnels were constructed, and 
2,186 yards of substantial bridges, includ- 
ing that over the Aguaytia river, the great- 
est: in Peru." 

The great engineering skill which made 
the road possible is no less awe-inspiring 
than the scenic wonders along ‘the route. 
Twisting and climbing to dizzy heights, 
the road winds through a series of un- 
believably narrow and steep canyons, 
crosses the Andes three times, once through 
Anticona pass at 16,000 feet above sea 
level—somewhat higher than Mt. Blanc 
and Mt. Whitney, the highest peak in the 
United States Rockies. At one point the 
road spirals upward, crossing itself twice 
by bridges in a great figure-8 loop. 

The road, leaving Callao and Lima, 
ascends through the valley of the Rimac, 
crosses the Andes at Anticona, passes 
through La Oroya to Cerro de Pasco, 
then descends and follows the course of the 

1° FY Comercio,” Lima, September 8, 1943. 
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Huallaga river to Huanuco. Here there is 
a new tourist hotel, where an overnight 
stop is usually made. This section, known 
as the Central Highway, was completed 
several years ago. 

Mr. E. C. Higbee, of the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations, United States 
Department of Agriculture, describes for 
us the various aspects of agricultural life 
evident along the way. ‘‘Near Lima,” he 
says, ‘there are vegetable farms on either 
side of the carretera. A great variety of 
table vegetables is constantly harvested 
from these neat and irrigated gardens. 
. . . On the coastal plain cotton is the 
most important crop. Corn, flax, and 
beans are also prominent. . . . Perhaps 
the most striking feature of the lower Ri- 
mac Valley is the irrigation line which sets 
off the arid hillsides from the lower slopes 
and valley floor. . . . Most of the canals 
are simply dug out of the earth, but here 
and there they have been laboriously con- 
structed of stone where they cross gullies 
or run by the bare rock faces of the lower 
foothills. . . . In the region of San Juan 
are a number of pyrethrum plantings. 
Being a perennial, like alfalfa, this crop 
also is well adapted to the hilly stone- 
terraced topography, where the _ ideal 
plants are those whose roots will hold the 
soil the year round. . . . Along the wind- 
ing ascent of the highway are frequent 
patches of eucalyptus trees planted on the 
stony bank lands beside the Rimac River. 
. . . Approaching Oroya the highway 
climbs to its highest point where... 
only llamas are observed grazing in any 
number. This area is surrounded on all 
sides by snowcapped peaks, from which 
flow small glacial streams. . . . Stretching 
from Oroya to Cerro de Pasco are the 
broad expanses of sierra grasslands, cold 
and windswept. Horses are common, but 
the llama is the principal pack animal. 
Sheep graze in flocks of various sizes, and 


cattle are numerous. Potatoes and barley 
are two of the principal crops.’’? 

Beyond Cerro de Pasco the Central 
Highway leaves the altiplano and dips 
steeply towards the valley of Huanuco 
where “extensive sugar estates, with their 
narrow-gage railways for moving cane, 
spread over this rich bottom land, leaving 
scattered patches of alfalfa, corn and 
table vegetables. Irrigation ditches criss- 
cross the fields, some of them bordered 
with fast-growing eucalyptus trees, which 
are used for construction timbers.” 

Leaving Huanuco, the highway crosses 
the Carpish divide, passes through the 
Chinchao valley, one of the principal 
coca-producing areas in the world, arrives 
at Tingo Maria and finally at Pucallpa 
after crossing the Andes for a third time. 

Tingo Maria is an outpost of civilization 
already inhabited by an influx of settlers, 
for the Peruvian Government has built 
an agricultural experimental station there, 
in which American experts are cooperat- 
ing. From this center large quantities of 
quinine, kapok, and other essential ma- 
terials have gone to the United Nations. 
Experiments are being made with prod- 
ucts not native to the Americas, such as 
tea and abaca, or manila hemp, and the 
commercial possibilities of heretofore un- 
exploited products are being examined. 

The region between Tingo Maria and 
Pucallpa is part of the Amazon Basin. 
Here farming is largely of a subsistence 
character. The chacras, or small farms, 
are planted with crops which will support 
the primary food needs of the family 
while the head of the household carries 
on his business (gathering jungle products 
and drying the skins of wild hogs, deer, 
and the small tiger cats he shoots with his 
primitive fire-arms). 

2E. C. Higbee, “Agriculture Across the Andes” in 


“Agriculture in the Americas, Washington, D. C., 
January 1944. 
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Mr. Higbee offers interesting informa- 
tion concerning the types of land and 
crops prevalent in the Amazon Basin. 
According to his article, the three general 
types of cultivated land are the Playas, 
the orillas, and the alturas. The pfplayas, 
annual sedimentary deposits existing along 
the river banks during the time of low 
water, are devoted to the planting of 
rice and a low bushbean known as the 
chiclayo. Yuca is often planted on the 
ortllas, or low river banks, where the 
growing season between floods is longer 
than it is on the playas. Where flooding 
is not prolonged bananas are found and 
also sugarcane. Mahogany and rubber 
grow on uncleared sections of the orzilas. 
The alturas are the gentle slopes rising 
usually less than 200 feet above the high 
water level, where corn, yuca, bananas, 
papayas, pineapples, sugarcane, coffee, and 
cotton are grown, as well as the principal 
export crop of the region, the rotenone- 
bearing plant locally called Huasco barbasco. 
Until the opening of the new highway this 
whole region between Tingo Maria and 
Pucallpa, 189 miles of rolling land covered 
in many parts with dense tropical forests, 
was virtually unexplored. Again we see 
that the new road will be valuable in 
uncovering new sources of wealth for com- 
merce and industry. 

Now that this highway is finished, more 
roads are being constructed in the north 
and south to establish contact with other 
points in the vast Amazon region. The 
Olmos-Porculla-Bellavista road, now under 
construction, will link the northern coast 
with the Maranon river, while in the south 
the Urcos-Marcapata-Quincemil highway 
has already crossed the banks of the Nusi- 
niscato river and penetrated as far as anavi- 
gable point on the Madre de Dios. Other 
roads which will stimulate the movement 
toward exploration and colonization are 
nearly completed. 


Extension of the Pan American 
Eighway in Mexico 


On December 5, 1943, the newly com- 
pleted 220-mile highway connecting Mata- 
moros in the state of Puebla and the city 
of Oaxaca, Mexico, was formally opened. 
This is a section of the road that begins at 
Nuevo Laredo and that will eventually end 
at the Mexican-Guatemalan border, where 
it will join the Guatemalan section of the 
Pan American Highway. Nearly 1,100 
miles have now been completed by Mexico 
and about 600 are yet to be made. 

With the opening of this new stretch. of 
road, the people of the states of Puebla and 
Oaxaca will enjoy the greater economic 
advantages that accompany improved 
transportation and communication facili- 
ties. Picturesque and interesting new areas 
are also opened to tourist traffic. Oaxaca, 
capital of the state of the same name, could 
formerly be reached only by rail or by air. 
It is a city rich in colonial architecture and 
archeological treasures. Nearby are the 
ruins of the ancient Mixtec cities of Mitla 
and Monte Alban. 


Haitian-American economic 
cooperation 


During the visit in Washington of His 
Excellency President Elie Lescot, of Haiti, 
in October 1943, a number of questions 
relating to the joint war efforts of the two 
countries were discussed with President 
Roosevelt, Vice President Wallace, and 
leaders of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. Additional conferences were 
held by the President and the Cabinet 
Ministers of Haiti in the presidential party 
with officers of the Department of State 
and other Government agencies. 

These conferences included considera- 
tion of the program for Cryptostegia rub- 
ber development in Haiti, an activity on 
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which the Rubber Development Corpora- 
tion of the United States Government ex- 
pects to expend approximately $9,600,000 
during 1944. 

The occasion of the visit to Washington 
was also used for discussions between the 
Haitian Minister of Finance and _ the 
President of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, during the course of which 
agreements were reached regarding the 
schedule of repayments to the bank for a 
credit established in 1938 for a public 
works program in Haiti. The Minister of 
Finance also indicated the intention of the 
Haitian Government to take steps toward 
the further reduction of its dollar-bond 
obligations. 

One of the topics which the two Presi- 
dents discussed at the White House was 
the development of industries in Haiti. 
Decisions were taken to request the Inter- 


Courtesy of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


A CRYPTOSTEGIA PLANTATION IN HAITI 
These whips have already reached the stage in their growth at which they can be tapped. 


American Development Commission to 
conduct surveys and studies of the possible 
ways in which both private capital and 
government agencies might cooperate to 
develop certain small industries in Haiti, 
particularly after the war. On November 
25, 1943, the Secretary of State of the 
United States announced that after con- 
sultation with His Excellency M. André 
Liautaud, the Ambassador of Haiti in 
Washington, it was agreed to set up an 
industrial mission consisting of three repre- 
sentatives each of the Haitian and United 
States Governments. The United States 
representatives appointed to the Mission 
are: 

Mr. Charles A. Howard, Director of the 
Technical Office, Inter-American Development 
Commission; 

Dr. Louis Shere, Assistant Director of the Division 
of Tax Research, Treasury Department; and 
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Mr. John K. Whitaker, a Director of the Cotton 
Textile Institute, designated upon recommenda- 
tion of the United States Commission of Inter- 
American Development. 

The three United States members went 
to Port-au-Prince where they will collab- 
orate with representatives of the Haitian 
Government and with the Haitian Com- 
mission of Inter-American Development, 
of which His Excellency M. Abel Lacroix, 
Minister of Finance, is Chairman. 

During the Washington visit of President 
Lescot and his official party, the Haitian 
Minister of Education and Agriculture 
laid plans with the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs for a co- 
operative educational project which will 
involve the exchange of educators and 
students between Haiti and the United 
States. The Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs has also made arrangements for the 
continuance for an additional three years 
of certain projects of malaria control and 
public health and sanitation improve- 
ments, which have been under way for 
some time in a number of Haitian urban 
and rural communities. 

A number of other matters were also 
taken up during President Lescot’s visit, 
including the loan of the services of agri- 
cultural, education, and taxation experts 
from the United States and the coordina- 
tion of the two Governments in the 
increased production of strategic materials 
such as rubber and sisal. 


Argentine-Paraguayan Association 
of Quebracho Producers 


At the end of October 1943 the Argentine- 
Paraguayan Association of Producers of 
Quebracho Extract completed its first 
year of existence. Practically all the que- 
bracho interests of both ccuntries are 
members of the group. 

In the short time it has been functioning, 


the Association, working in cooperation 
with national authorities, reports great 
progress in the solution of problems relat- 
ing to the industry and has been able to 
foster friendly relations between the inter- 
ests of both countries leading toward the 
coordination of official measures that will 
assure the normal economic development 
of production. In addition to problems 
inherent in the industry itself, the Associa- 
tion has also had to wrestle with such 
matters as the difficulties of maritime 
transportation, the loss of markets because 
of the war, and the constant decrease in 
demand for quebracho extract in the 
world market because of the appearance 
of substitutes and other tanning products 
that threaten to replace Argentine and 
Paraguayan tannin. 

During its first year the Association 
arranged the representation of the tanning 
industry at two important expositions: the 
First Argentine Forestry Exposition at Pa- 
lermo, held under the auspices of the 
Argentine Ministry of Agriculture, where 
the quebracho industry won a Grand 
Prize; and the Third Chaco Fair at Resis- 
tencia. 

The Association also compiled a useful 
and interesting volume of comparative 
statistics on tannin exports which won 
great praise from industrial and commer- 
cial interests of the two countries. 


New monetary unit in Paraguay 


On October 5, 1943, Decree-Law No. 655 
was signed by the President of Paraguay 
establishing a new monetary unit for the 
republic. The new unit, which replaces 
the former peso, is called the guarani, to 
be symbolized by the letter ““G’’, and the 
guarani in turn is divided into 100 parts 
called céntimos. The name of the new 
money honors the Guarani Indians, who 
were the native inhabitants of the land at 
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the time the Spanish conquerors came. 
The Guarani language, which is one of 
the most highly inflected of all indigenous 
tongues, is still widely spoken throughout 
the republic. 

Under the new system, which went into 
effect on November 7, 1943, one guarani 
has the same value as 100 pesos of the old 
currency and the céntimo equals 1 peso. 
The Bank of the Republic of Paraguay is 
authorized to replace all present currency 
and coin by new paper and coins or, pend- 
ing issuance of new bills, to restamp old 
ones. All holders of paper pesos must 
turn them in for exchange before January 
1, 1946. On that date the old bills will no 
longer be legal] tender, although they may 
still be exchanged at the Bank of the Re- 
public until January 1, 1948, after which 
time they will cease to have any value. 
Present coins will no longer be valid after 
January 1, 1945. 

The Bank of the Republic will maintain 
the stability of the guarani in relation to 
the monetary units affecting the country’s 
balance of payments on the same basis 
that prevailed when the new law went into 
effect. The law nullifies all qualifying or 
restrictive measures referring to payments 
in silver, gold-stamped currency, foreign 
money or exchange, or any other unit, and 
makes the guarani applicable to all such 
payments, with these three exceptions: 
Obligations that call for Paraguayan 
payments abroad or payments to Para- 
guay from abroad; remunerations to 
foreigners living abroad for temporary 
services rendered within the republic; and 
obligations for payments which by special 
law must be made in foreign exchange 
or specie. 

The day after the law became effective, 
November 8, 1943, the Bank of the Repub- 
lic issued the following table of exchange 
rates, in terms of the guarani and the 
céntimo: 


100 Argentine pesos. . 
100 Brazilian cruzei- 
MOS yo Sod iaes Michawnisg oi 16 guaranies 15 céntimos 


77 guaranies 


laren tae cites mers 307 guaranies 20 céntimos 


IDG OV Aiepenadcts ato miasal as 12 guaranies 32 céntimos 


Census in Argentina 


According to La Prensa of Buenos Aires, 
the Ministry of the Treasury announced 
on October 8, 1943, a presidential decree 
providing for the fourth general census of 
the nation, to be completed within a year 
from that date. The last general census 
was undertaken in 1914, and it is considered 
most important, in view of economic prob- 
lems created by the war, to have for refer- 
ence a true Statistical picture of the econom- 
ic and social resources of the country. 
The decree also states that the fifth census 
shall be taken in 1950, and another every 
ten years thereafter. 

The decree reviews in detail the nature 
of the present survey. Financed by a 7,- 
000,000-peso appropriation, it is to be a 
statistical report of population character- 
istics and of prevailing conditions in indus- 
try—manufacturing and mining, commerce 
agriculture, stock-raising, dwellings and 
land, public education, and other economic 
and social activities. A special commission 
will be named to work under the direction 
of the General Bureau of Statistics (recently 
reorganized under the title of the General 
Bureau of Statistics and Census) to carry 
out the project, and all municipalties and 
provinces will assist in every possible way 
the successful realization of the enterprise. 


Argentine debt repatriation 


In a presidential decree signed early in 
September 1943, the Argentine Ministry 
of Finance was authorized to begin re- 
patriation of Argentine external bonds in 
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England up to an amount of 25,000,000 
pounds sterling, owners of the credits to 
be given in exchange internal bonds issued 
to an amount of 500,000,000 Argentine 
pesos. Large accumulations of foreign 
currency will be used in buying back and 
converting these bonds. The Minister of 
Finance announced that the proceeds will 
be used for the promotion of national in- 
dustries, and that negotiations will be 
undertaken with the Central Bank and 
the National Bank of Argentina. This 
transaction will not only improve Argen- 
tina’s external credit, but will create new 
demands for products of local manufac- 
ture with the money newly put into circu- 
lation. 


Minimum wage law in Paraguay 


A new minimum wage law (Decree No. 
620), applicable to all workers in the 
republic, both public and private, was 
signed by President Morinigo of Paraguay 
on October 2, 1943. 

The law declares that all workers, 
eighteen years of age or over, without 
discrimination as to sex or nationality, 
have the right to receive a minimum wage 
sufficient to meet their normal require- 
ments for food, shelter, clothing, health, 
culture, and recreation. In determining 
the wage, the cost of living of the working 
family is to be taken into account, with 
due regard to the place where the family 
lives and the nature of the work in which 
the wage-earner is engaged. For this pur- 
pose the republic will be divided into 
zones and the wages fixed accordingly, 
after a thorough study of the economic 
conditions of each zone. The National 
Department of Labor is charged with 
working out the wage tables in cooperation 
with representatives of both labor and 
employers. 

When minimum wages are finally estab- 


lished, they will remain in effect for two 
years and will then be automatically 
renewed for like periods if no modifications 
are solicited. The law provides, however, 
that any wage may be adjusted before the 
expiration of the two-year term if it can 
be proven that economic conditions in the 
region or in the industry have changed and 
if the cost of living for the working family 
undergoes a twenty-percent change. Any 
clauses in existing labor contracts which 
specify a wage lower than the one finally 
established by the National Department 
of Labor are nullifed by the law, and the 
application of the minimum wage scale 
does not authorize a reduction of existing 
wages which may happen to be higher. 


Cabot Journalism Prize to Latin 
American editors 


To Senor Pedro Cué, owner and editor 
of Habana’s El Mundo, Seftor Rodrigo de 
Llano, president and editor in chief of 
Mexico City’s Excelsior, and Mr. Edward 
Tomlinson, adviser on and analyst of inter- 
American affairs for the Blue Network 
were awarded the annual Maria Moors 
Cabot prizes in journalism for “‘dis- 
tinguished service in advancing 
international friendship in the Western 
Hemisphere.”” ‘The ceremony took place 
at Columbia University early in December 
1943, when Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of the University, conferred the 
medals and each of the recipients re- 
sponded with a brief address. . 


Pan American project of the 
American Legion 

With the assistance of the Office of the 

Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 


the American Legion is preparing to 
undertake a Pan American program. 
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This group, which counts among its 
members a typical cross-section of the 
population, will devote its efforts during 
the coming year to developing friendship 
and understanding with the republics 
of America. A special emphasis will be 
placed on material of an informative 
nature—material which will acquaint the 
men and women of the United States 
with the culture of Latin America. 
Specific methods by which the American 
Legion proposes to carry out its project 
are as follows: 


a. Observing Latin American Independence 
Days and Pan American Day. 

b. Seeking more adequate news coverage on 
inter-American affairs in the press. 

c. Encouraging the public schools to participate 
actively in the program. 

d. Stimulating the showing of films in the inter- 
American field. 

e. Utilizing the radio as an integral part of the 
local programs. 

f. Encouraging the libraries to acquire more 
material concerning Latin America. 

g. Initiating classes in Spanish and Portu- 
guese, and in inter-American affairs. 

h. Intensifying the program of lectures, round 
tables, panels, forums, etc. 

2. Establishing study groups in local clubs and 
organizations. 

j. Providing material to groups and_indi- 
viduals. 

k. Establishing and operating speakers’ bureaus 
for the Latin American field. 

1. Holding Latin American concerts and art 
exhibits. 

m. Encouraging local merchants to feature and 
display Latin American products. 

n. Welcoming and entertaining Latin American 
visitors. 

o. Establishing permanent clearing-houses for 
inter-American affairs. 


Artigas-Washington Library 


Sponsored by the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
and named in honor of two great American 


patriots, the Artigas-Washington Library, 
third of its kind in Latin America, was 
opened in Montevideo on August 23, 
1943. It is located in the old home of 
ex-President Francisco Vidal, and now 
contains, in its spacious well-lighted rooms, 
a collection of more than three thousand 
books dealing with various aspects of life 
in the United States. 

The purpose of the library is defined in 
its statutes: ““To offer to the Uruguayan 
people, and to those citizens of the United 
States resident in Uruguay, ample inform- 
ative material, both general and special- 
ized, on the different aspects of United 
States culture; and, in this way, to solidify 
cultural relations between Uruguay and 
the United States.” 

The library is also noteworthy for its 
organization. Organized on the plan of 
public libraries in the United States, it 
will be not only a place for study, but also 
a center for various cultural activities— 
lectures, exhibitions, classes in English, 
etc.—and it will arrange special loans and 
exhibits for other libraries. The two other 
libraries of this kind in Latin America are 
the Benjamin Franklin Library in Mexico 
City, and the American Library in Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua. 

Additional books will be chosen in ac- 
cordance with the individual tastes and 
interests of the readers. The library will 
also have a special service for collecting 
and lending records and musical scores 
from the United States. 

Although it is sponsored by United 
States institutions, the Artigas-Washington 
Library is an independent establishment, 
directed by a board composed of seven 
members—five from the United States 
and two from Uruguay. Its organization 
has been entrusted to Mr. Arthur Gropp, 
librarian of the Middle American Research 
Institute of Tulane University, Louisiana, 
a specialist on library procedure, and au- 
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INAUGURATION OF THE ARTIGAS-WASHINGTON LIBRARY IN MONTEVIDEO 


In the upper picture are Mr. Arthur Gropp, librarian; Dr. Daniel Castellanos, President of the Uruguayan- 

United States Cultural Alliance; Dr. Adolfo Folle Juanicé, Minister of Public Education; Dr. Juan José 

Amézaga, President of the Republic of Uruguay; and Mr. William Dawson, Ambassador of the United 

States in Uruguay. In the background are portraits of the two great patriots for whom the library was 
named. The lower picture is a view of a corner of the reading room. 
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thor of Guide to Libraries and Archives of 
Central America and the West Indies. 

The inauguration of the library was 
attended by the President of the Republic 
of Uruguay, Dr. Juan José Amézaga; the 
Ambassador of the United States in Uru- 
guay, Mr. William Dawson; and the Min- 
ister of Public Education, Dr. Adolfo 
Folle Juanic6. ‘The ceremony included 
addresses by these and other important 
men. 


Pan American Garden Club 


The recently organized Pan American 
Garden Club is the outgrowth of a rapid 
spread in the garden club movement 
throughout the continent and a sincere 
desire for cooperation between the horti- 
culturists of North and South America. 
A confederation of American garden clubs, 
the organization will disseminate new 
information and ideas through a regular 
news-letter, to which recognized authori- 
ties on garden subjects will contribute. 
Several of these Pan American publica- 
tions have been sent to members and 
patrons of the club, and others are to 
follow. 

In addition to its regular horticultural 
program, the Pan American Garden 
Club will establish several scholarships in 
botany, named in honor of outstanding 
men and women in the field of Pan Ameri- 
canism or of gardening. The students 
receiving the scholarships will be enter- 
tained in the homes of local garden club 
members to foster a closer cultural under- 
standing between the people of North 
and South America. The first two scholar- 
ships went to two students from Costa 
Rica who will study in Texas Technologi- 
cal College. 

Mrs. Ben G. Oneal of Wichita Falls, 


Texas, originator of the Mexican Garden 
Pilgrimages, and author of the article on 
Gardens of Mexico which appeared in the 
BuLLETIN of the Pan American Union in 
October 1941, will serve as Director of 
the Pan American Garden Club. Six 
regional chairmen have been appointed 
in Mexico, four in South America, two 
in Panama, and two in Cuba. Each 
garden club in the federation is also 
asked to appoint a chairman of inter- 
American affairs, and lecturers from all 
over the continent will visit the clubs. 
Membership in the Pan American Garden 
Club is $5 yearly for a club and $10 
yearly for an individual patron. Com- 
munications may be addressed to Mrs. 
Ben G. Oneal, Country Club Estates, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Vocational school 
in the Dominican Republic 
According to a law passed by the National 


Congress, the Administrative Council of 
the District of Santo Domingo has been 


‘authorized to establish an advanced voca- 


tional training school, with 7 percent of 
municipal funds not otherwise allocated. 
When the school opens instruction will be 
offered in the fields of masonry, carpentry 
and cabinet-making, shoemaking, tailoring, 
and mechanics and metalwork. Each 
course will be taught by a competent 
specialist, but all will require some study 
in language, civics, industrial legislation, 
applied and business mathematics, and 
drawing. The courses will extend overa 
three-year period and will cover practical 
application, theory, and workshop tech- 
nology. After two years’ successful study, 
the student will be classified as skilled in 
his field, and after three he will receive a 
master’s certificate. 


NECROLOGY 


ALFREDO ANTONIO BiANcHi.—Argentine 
writer and professor. Born in Rosario de 
Santa Fe on April 6, 1882. Educated at 
the Colegio Nacional of Rosario and 
the Colegio Nacional Central of Buenos 
Aires;- Faculty of Law, 1902-1904, and 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, 1904— 
1908, of the University of Buenos Aires. 
Was director and founder of the literary 
review Nosotros (with Roberto F. Giusti); 
professor of Spanish Literature in two 
secondary schools, Mariano Moreno and 
Manuel Belgrano, since 1926. Member of 
various clubs and author of Veinticinco 
Anos de Teatro Nacional (1927), Veinticinco 
Afnios de Vida Intelectual Argentina (1932), 
and Teatro Nacional, which was awarded a 
prize by the municipality of Buenos Aires 
in 1920. Died on November 23, 1942. 

Emitio ANGEL Coni.—Argentine agricul- 
tural engineer and professor. Born in 
Buenos Aires, February 6, 1886. Edu- 
cated at the University of La Plata, re- 
ceiving a degree in agricultural engineer- 
ing in 1905. Public career included the 
following posts: Head of the Seminar of 
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Rural Economy of the University of La 
Plata, 1918-1920; Professor of Agriculture 
in the University of Buenos Aires, 1921— 
1933; President of the National Center of 
Agricultural Engineers, 1922-1923; direc- 
tor of the National Mortgage Bank, 1930— 
1931; member of the Income Tax Com- 
mission, 1931-1932; member of the Per- 
manent Committee of Economic Experts 
of the League of Nations, 1932, and mem- 
ber of many societies and other committees. 
Was awarded gold medals of the Mitre 
Institution for his works Proyecto de Ley 
Creando la Caja Nacional de Colonizacion and 
La Verdad sobre la Enfiteusis de Rivadavia, 
1925 and 1927, respectively, and the “‘UI- 
tramar” gold medal by the King of Spain 
for his efforts towards a Hispano-Argentine 
rapprochement in 1930. Author of a 
number of books on various subjects, 100 
monographs or articles on political econ- 
omy and agronomy, and an additional 
thirty or more monographs or articles on 
Argentine history, with special reference 
to the colonial period. Died on May 3, 
1943. 
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L. S. 


Tue PAN AmeriIcAN UNION, now 54 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. April 14 is celebrated an- 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 
Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship among 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are freely available 


to officials and private citizens alike. Its affairs 





are administered by a Director General and an 


Assistant Director, elected by and responsible 
to a Governing Board composed of the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States and repre- 
sentatives in Washington of the other American 
governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIons 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, music, juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
labor and social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 
bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 
120,000 volumes and 2,400 maps. The BuLLE- 
TIN of the Pan American Union, published 
monthly in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is 
the official organ of the institution. For a list 
of other publications of the Union, see the inside 
back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 
International Conferences of American States. 
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DUARTE, A HERO OF DOMINICAN INDEPENDENCE 


He is commemorated by a monument in Ciudad Trujillo, the national capital. 


BULLETIN OF THE 
PAN AMERICAN UNION 


VOL. LXXVIII, No. 4 APRIL 1944 





Tribute of the Governing Board 
on the Centenary of Independence 


of the Dominican Republic 


WHEREAS: 


The Dominican Republic is about to observe with great 
solemnity the first centenary of its independence, and it is most 
appropriate that the sister nations of the Western Hemisphere 
join in this auspicious occasion by a message of felicitation, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union 


RESOLVES: 


To extend to the Government and people of the Dominican 
Republic its most sincere and cordial congratulations on the 
occasion of the glorious centennial of their independence. 

To record the great interest with which it has observed that 
the commemorative ceremonies include the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse, and to 
congratulate the Government of the Dominican Republic, at 
the same time associating itself with the great significance 
of this happy initiative. 

Approved January 20, 1944 
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Generalissimo Rafael L. ‘Trujillo Molina 
President of the Dominican Republic 


A POPULAR and bloodless uprising called 
the “‘civic movement” overthrew the gov- 
ernment of the Dominican Republic in Feb- 
ruary 1930, and a provisional government 
was installed for the exclusive purpose of 
holding elections. These took place on 
May 16, 1930, and as a result there was 
elected to the presidency of the Republic 
a new man—a man whose career was the 
army, a man who had no political past— 
Rafael L. Trujillo Molina. He took the 
oath of office as president on August 16, 
1930. 

Eighteen days later a hurricane of pro- 
portions unprecedented in the history of 
the Caribbean swept through the capital 
of the Republic, Santo Domingo, and 
destroyed it. Among the ruins the new 
President began his work. 

His first concern was the reconstruction 
of the city. In response to popular re- 
quest, the National Congress paid tribute 
to his labors by rechristening the city with 
his name. 

Wide and varied has been the work ac- 
complished by Trujillo, both directly as 
President of the Republic during his two 
terms, 1930-34 and 1934-38, and as chief 
of the Dominican Party in inspiring the 
other presidents. And much is still to be 
hoped from him, for at present he is again 
occupying the presidency for a period that 
began May 18, 1942, and will last until 
1947. 

Here is a brief summary of his accom- 
plishments: 

He has restored the public treasury to 
solvency, in spite of the adverse circum- 
stances resulting from the tragedy of the 


hurricane of September 3, 1930, and the 
maturity of the heavy debts incurred be- 
fore his incumbency. National funds are 
well managed, payments of all obligations 
are punctual, the requirements of national 
progress are met—and with the surprising 
result that every year the treasury surplus 
increases, even in spite of the conse quences 
of the present world war. 

He has finished with borrowing as a 
means of national finance. He takes pride 
in this policy, which serves as an example 
to his fellow citizens. 

He has put into execution an excellent 
public works plan. Scarcely a day passes 
that some new project is not commenced, 
and the total of such works greatly exceeds 
all that was accomplished in the eighty-five 
years prior to 1930. 

He has created the national army that 
modern times demand, and an efficient 
police service. Through these two units 
he has assured peace and stimulated the 
advancement of commerce, industry, and 
agriculture. 

He has inspired laws for the protection 
of labor and a constitutional reform which 
gives women full political rights. 

His two crowning achievements— 
achievements that were always considered 
to lie in a very remote future—relate to the 
integrity of the nation’s sovereignty. 

First, he perfected the boundary agree- 
ment consummated with the Republic of 
Haiti; he worked to remove obstacles that 
opposed its execution, to mark the frontier, 
and to stimulate in the frontier region the 
great progress that had been spreading 
throughout the entire country. 
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Second, he signed a convention with 
the United States providing for the return 
to the Dominican Republic of the right to 
collect national customs revenues, which 
under the Conventions of 1907 and 1924 
had been collected by the Dominican 
Customs General Receivership. Thus were 
eliminated the last vestiges of foreign inter- 
vention in the public life of the nation, 
and full recognition of the moral and 


material solvency of the Republic gained. 

The celebration of the first centenary of 
the Dominican Republic is, as President 
Trujillo has said, “‘the jubilant and victo- 
rious end of a great battle fought and won 
against time, in which the prize was not a 
bloody trophy, but a broad plain, bounded 
by shining horizons, conquered for happi- 
ness, for honor, for culture, and for 


civilization.”’ 





Anselmo Copello 


Ambassador of the Dominican Republic in the United States 


On December 20, 1943, Sefior Anselmo 
Copello, newly appointed Ambassador of 
the Dominican Republic in the United 
States, presented his letters of credence 
to President Roosevelt in a ceremony at 
the White House. Sefior Copello’s re- 
marks on that occasion were in part as 
follows: 


I feel truly proud of being the interpreter before 
Your Excellency’s Government of the sincere 
friendship of the Government and people of the 
Dominican Republic toward the Government and 
people of the United States of America and, very 
especially, of its firm decision to continue to col- 
laborate with the United Nations in the common 
effort that we are making to live in peace and 
with dignity, banishing from the world political 
and social concepts that have attempted to 
destroy the most valued conquests of man. 

You, Mr. President, are the embodiment of the 
ideals of the great people of the United States. 
You can be proud of having been in this tragic 
hour of the world the ideological symbol of the 
noble principles that constitute the juridical 
heritage of America, a symbol from which every 
nation of the continent derives inspiration for 
fulfilling its own destiny and acting in a solidary 
and responsible manner as an international good 
neighbor, so as to bring about a period of per- 
manent peace, progress, and collective security. 

The Dominican Republic has at all times con- 
tributed to the best of its ability to the attainment 
of those ideals, and if many of my fellow citizens 
have fallen in defense of principles precious to 
the destiny of America, that fact but strengthens 
the conviction of the Dominican people and 
Government that the unselfish struggle to obtain 
for man a climate of freedom always bears fruit. 

It is a great honor for me to transmit to Your 
Excellency the good wishes of President Trujilio 
for the greatness of the United States and the 
personal welfare of Your Excellency, and I re- 
spectfully ask you to accept the expression of my 
own friendly sentiments. 


President Roosevelt replied to Am- 


bassador Copello in these words: 


I am happy to receive from you today the 
Letters by which His Excellency the President of 
the Dominican Republic accredits you as Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the Dominican Republic near the Government of 
the United States of America. I accept also the 
Letters of Recall of your distinguished pred- 
ecessor, Sefior Dr. Jestis Maria Troncoso, whom 
I shall always remember with sincere regard and 
friendship. 

I am deeply grateful to you, Mr. Ambassador, 
for the generous sentiments of friendship which 
you have been so kind to express at this hour in 
which our two nations are united in the defense 
of those principles of liberty and peace to which 
they so steadfastly and fervently aspire. In the 
valiant struggle to maintain our ideals there 
have been great sacrifices but we may expect 
with confidence that the devotion to our righteous 
cause, strengthened by the solidarity of purpose 
of our two nations, will achieve the destruction of 
the evil forces of the enemy and the reestablish- 
ment of freedom for all peoples. 

I am sure, Mr. Ambassador, that our two 
nations will continue that valuable collaboration 
which the Dominican Republic has exemplified 
under the leadership of your distinguished 
President. You may rest assured that in your 
new and great responsibility as Ambassador repre- 
senting your country, you will find the officials of 
this Government responsive to the desires of the 
Dominican Republic and always ready to col- 
laborate in matters of interest to our two nations. 

I extend to Your Excellency a most cordial 
welcome and I would ask you to convey to 
President Trujillo my appreciation of his most 
friendly greetings and my best wishes for his 
happiness and for the welfare of the people 
of the Dominican Republic. 


Sefior Copello’s appointment as Am- 
bassador of his country in the United 
States marks his first experience in the 
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ANSELMO COPELLO 


diplomatic service. His activities prior to 
assuming his new post were dedicated 
principally to the tobacco business, one 
of his country’s main industries. For three 
years he was chairman of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Industry, and Agriculture at 
Santiago de los Caballeros; for the decade 
1931-41 he served the municipality of 
Santiago de los Caballeros as chairman 
of the city council; and since 1941 he has 
been a member of the Board of Directors 
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of the Reserve Bank of the Dominican 
Republic. 

In May—June 1943, Sefior Copello was 
one of the Dominican delegates to the 
United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture which met at Hot Springs. 

In addition to his new duties as Am- 
bassador, Sefior Copello has become the 
representative of the Dominican Republic 
on the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union. 

















To the Dominican Republic 


on Its Centenary 


L. 5. ROWE 


Director General of the Pan American Union 


On February 27, 1944, the momentous 
day when the Dominican Republic is 
celebrating with impressive ceremonies 
the one-hundredth anniversary of its 
independence, the Pan American Union 
takes special pleasure in adding its warm 
felicitations to the many which are ex- 
tended from all parts of the continent. 
This centenary brings to our thoughts the 
never-to-be-forgotten exploits of the great 
founders of the republic, who fought with- 
out fear to bequeath to later generations the 
ideals of peace, of justice, and of liberty. 

On this day we remember too the num- 
berless ways in which history has so closely 
associated with the discovery of America 
this nation and its beautiful capital, the 
oldest in the Americas, hallowed and 
glorified by the spirit of Columbus. 

This great tradition and the continuing 
advance of the Dominican Republic make 
of the present celebration an event of more 
than national significance, adding yet an- 
other link to those which join the twenty- 
one republics of the New World. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to 
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express to His Excellency the President of 
the Dominion Republic, Generalissimo 
Rafael L. Trujillo Molina, and to the dis- 
tinguished members of his government, 
the warm appreciation of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union for the unfailing support they 
have always given to whatever tends to 
strengthen the unity and solidarity of the 
Americas. And I deem it an honor to 
express an equal appreciation to the 
eminent diplomatic representatives of the 
Dominican Republic in Washington, who 
as members of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union have labored de- 
votedly and successfully to further the 
ends pursued by this institution. 

To the celebration of the anniversary of 
the Dominion Republic the Pan American 
Union dedicates this number of the BuL- 
LETIN, with the fervent wish that the ideals 
of peace and of liberty may shine forth like 
the lighthouse which is to rise to the 
memory of Columbus, shedding their 
radiance, in a future not far distant, 
through the skies of America and of all the 
world. 


Centenary of Independence 


of the Dominican Republic 


Ceremonies at the Pan American Union 


On the evening of February 25, 1944, the 
Pan American Union in Washington 
joined with the people and Government 
of the Dominican Republic in celebrating 
the centenary of that country’s independ- 
ence. In the great Hall of the Americas a 
large audience gathered to hear a program 
of addresses and music in which tribute 
was paid to the founders of the republic 
and to its achievements since its entrance a 
century ago into the concert of free and 
independent nations of the Americas. 

After the program had been fittingly 
opened by the playing of the Dominican 
national anthem, Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director 
General of the Pan American Union, 
presented His Excellency the Ambassador 
of the Dominican Republic in the United 
States, Senor Don Anselmo Copello. 
Dr. Rowe’s introductory remarks were as 
follows: 

“We have assembled this evening to 
commemorate a great event, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Independence 
of the Dominican Republic. At this 
moment elaborate exercises are being held 
in the Dominican Republic and the Pan 
American Union deems it a privilege to 
pay tribute to the courageous founders of 
the Dominican commonwealth and _ to 
extend congratulations to the govern- 
ment and people of that country. 

"Whe heroic struggle of 1844 that 
culminated in the declaration of inde- 
pendence constitutes one of the most 
stirring chapters in the history of the 
Americas. 


‘“‘In the great struggle in which we are 
today engaged the Dominican Republic 
was one of the first to declare war on the 
aggressors, as well as to cooperate in 
every possible way in furthering the 
security of the Western Hemisphere. For 
this fearless stand the entire continent 
owes to the Government and to the 
people of the Dominican Republic a debt 
of gratitude. 

‘‘Tt is most fitting that on this occasion we 
should have the privilege of hearing from 
the distinguished Ambassador of the 
Dominican Republic, the Honorable An- 
selmo Copello, whom I have the honor 
of presenting to this audience.” 


Ambassador Copello, who has repre- 
sented his country before the Government 
of the United States since December 1943. 
spoke as follows: 


‘“A deep emotion overwhelms me as I 
come to this House of the Americas to 
receive the tribute paid by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union to my country on the occasion 
of the first centenary of Dominican Inde- 
pendence, February 27 of this month. 

‘““Three days ago the centenary cere- 
monies began in the Dominican Republic 
and, with your indulgence, it will be 
gratifying to evoke the scenes taking place 
there at this time. 

‘““We see the Nuncios of the Holy See, the 
distinguished delegations of the sister repub- 
lics of America, and the other delegations 
that represent a majority of the United 
Nations, all bearing witness to the keen 
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sense of international solidarity aroused 
by this noteworthy chapter in Dominican 
history. 

*‘And of course we see the Dominican 
people, which can be envisioned as a 
single figure, its arms widespread like the 
cross on our flag to accept the friendly 
gesture of the nations that have come 
because of this glorification of liberty and 
democracy to enjoy in our country not 
only the romance of a unique past, but 
also, as our President said, the victory of a 
battle won against time. 

“This militant thought of the leader of 
our nation expresses the sense of action 
implicit in its hundredth anniversary. 

‘Eternal vigilance, it has well been said, 
is the price of liberty. There are few 
nations that have had more opportunities 
than the Dominican Republic to prove in 
flesh and spirit the truth of these words. 
Thus it is a felicitous thought to define the 
centenary of our Independence as a 
victorious battle. 

“For as the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of February 27, 1844, has come to be 
the most splendid of the great events in 
our history because of the sacrifices, the 
unremitting conflict, and the bloodshed of 
the unconquered soldiers of the nascent 
republic, so today, when the Republic, 
redeemed from the sanguinary tribulations 
of its stormy past, has come of age on its 
centenary, it is mindful of the relation be- 
tween liberty and watchfulness, since the 
preservation of the nation is an unending 
struggle and sad indeed is the destiny of 
peoples when any generation loses sight of 
the immediate responsibilities of its time. 

“The responsibility of the present gener- 
ation in the Dominican Republic could 
not be other than to raise a strong civic 
structure on the groundwork laid by the 
militant founders of our nation. This 
great task was begun by the administration 
of President Trujillo in 1930. 


“To govern a well organized country is 
a relatively easy matter. To change chaos 
into order and progress, to make the desert 
blossom like the rose, is an undertaking 
requiring not only extraordinary devo- 
tion but also courage and a sense of 
responsibility. 

“In the execution of this undertaking 
the present Government of the Dominican 
Republic has surprising achievements to 
its credit. Therefore it is our pride to be 
able to offer, as the finest tribute to the 
heroes of our Independence, the Republic 
of today, reclaimed by toil, established on 
the foundations of orderly institutions, 
economic and financial equilibrium, and 
constant progress, safe and strong within 
its boundaries, its course directed by an 
alert public opinion towards the fulfillment 
of the brilliant prospects of its new mission 
in the Caribbean area. 

‘“A few days ago, the Department of — 
State said in a statement to the press: 


The cooperative efforts of the Government of 
the Dominican Republic and of the Dominican 
food producers, resulting in increases of production 
at this critical time, are an important contribution 
to the total United Nations food supply program 
and will add to the total supplies available for 
distribution to deficit areas. It will be of special 
value to Puerto Rico and other Caribbean islands 
now largely dependent on exports of food from the 
United States. 

Shipments of food from the Dominican Republic 
directly to these islands will result in saving of 
shipping. The Dominican Government is con- 
tributing substantially in this respect in providing 
a fleet of vessels for inter-island transportation of 
foodstuffs. 

Under an agreement signed previously, the 
Dominican Republic is selling exclusively to the 
United States for Caribbean areas its surplus of 
corn, rice, and peanut cake. The new understand- 
ing adds peanuts, red kidney beans, and live cattle 
to the list. In addition, the United States receives 
an option to buy butter, eggs, fresh vegetables, 
and fruits. 


“This fortunate state of affairs in the 
Caribbean, which has permitted the 
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United Nations to concentrate their effort 
more intensively on urgent war matters, 
could not have been attained in time 
without the foresighted policy of agri- 
cultural and industrial expansion put 
into effect in 1930 by the present Domini- 
can Government. 

“It gives me sincere satisfaction to state 
that this plan of national reconstruction 
has paralleled the Pan American program 
of our foreign policy. 

*“Dominicanism and humanity, our 
country and the world! My aspirations 
are like a bridge erected on the two 
piers of the Dominican code and world 
citizenship.’ So spoke President Trujillo 
at the time when the Good Neighbor 
policy was new. His words formulated 
a Dominician policy which has kept an 
unswerving course in the most recent inter- 
American conferences. 

“In following this policy, we have 
answered the call of a centuries-old tra- 
dition of human solidarity. We have 
simply given a new sense of vitality within 
the limits of modern international political 
thinking to the general trends of our 
history. 

“Tt was on Hispaniola that the question 
of the destiny of man in America was 
first raised when the pious Fray Bartolomé 
de las Casas, in a dramatic defense of the 
native races of the New World, followed 
the famous international tradition of the 
Dominican Order, which challenged the 
right of conquest of Charles V and Philip 
ile 

“Tt is likewise well known that the first 
university of America, which was founded 
at Santo Domingo in 1538 by a bull of 
Pope Paul III and which enjoyed the 
same privileges as the famous Spanish 
university of Alcala de Henares, did not 
confine its beneficent influence to His- 
paniola, for from this institution were 
graduated and from it went forth the first 


teachers who were to spread the light of 
Christian thought in other parts of 
America. Thus there was disclosed at 
the first university in America the earliest 
glimpse of a vital aspect of constructive 
Pan Americanism, the missionary concept 
of American culture as a bond among the 
peoples of our Hemisphere. 

“Such is the tradition followed by the 
Dominican Republic in its constant support 
of American solidarity. Such is the tra- 
dition that inspired the attitude of the 
Dominican delegation at the Habana 
Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs in 
1940, when it made the solemn pledge to 
put its ‘land, waters, air, and men at the 
disposal of the governments of the conti- 
nent to defend the American nations’ 
ideals of justice and political independence.’ 
It was this same spirit that the Dominican 
delegation took to the Meeting at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1942, when the Republic, in 
compliance with the policy laid down by 
President Trujillo, had already, in an 
hour crucial for inter-American solidarity, 
fulfilled the pledges given at Buenos Aires, 
at Montevideo, at Lima, at Panama, and at 
Habana. 

‘““Yesterday’s promises, today’s action 
putting them into effect, both evidence our 
firm determination to continue making our 
cooperation effective and to participate in 
the common sacrifices demanded by our 
cause. 

‘*Permit me now to express the hope that 
the nations fighting against oppression by 
unwelcome invaders, as the Dominican 
Republic fought a hundred years ago, 
may at some not far distant day celebrate 
the victory of their liberty in a new world 
of peace and sincere fraternal effort.” 


Dr. Pedro de Alba, Assistant Director of 
the Pan American Union, had been sched- 
uled to make the second address on the 
program, but a change of plans took him 
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a few days earlier to the Dominican 
Republic to represent the Pan American 
Union at the official centennial celebra- 
tion there. His address was read in 
Spanish to the assembled guests by Dr. 
Rowe. An English translation follows: 


“The Dominican Republic is a country 
steeped in adventure; its history reads like 
a heroic legend. Under its palm groves, 
to the murmur of unknown seas and 
redolent breezes, have mingled the visions 
dreamed by the crews of Columbus’s 
caravels and by the armed retinues of the 
conquistadors. 

“From the Admiral of the Ocean Sea 
to the last cabin boy, running the entire 
gamut of men at arms, missionaries, arti- 
sans, farmers, adventurers, and fortune 
hunters, the old Island of Hispaniola 
served as the port of arrival or departure 
for men possessed by ambition, the spirit 
of sacrifice, or the anxious desire to prove 
that the earth is round. 

‘“‘Santo Domingo was the bond of union 
between epochs, the link that joined two 
worlds. America, the virgin world with 
its indigenous races and ancient civiliza- 
tions, was to be put in contact with the 
Western World and its messages of classical 
antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the Re- 
naissance. 

‘*Discoveries, conquests, invasions, colo- 
nization have always been glorious but 
at the same time tragic and_ bloody 
chapters in the story of mankind. His- 
paniola was the scene of the first contacts 
and the first clashes between the two civi- 
lizations with their varying approaches to 
life and their different concepts of the 
universe. Whoever wishes to probe the 
history of America from the Discovery to 
the present time must begin his studies 
with the Dominican Republic. 

“In the territory of Hispaniola were pro- 
duced the first fruits of good and of evil, 


and there the first favorable or adverse 
experiences of conquest, interbreeding, 
and colonization took place. Complicat- 
ed, dramatic, and subtle were those first 
pages in the tale of the common life of 
Europeans and Americans on this conti- 
nent. It seems as if that history were writ- 
ten in symbols and allegories which con- 
stituted a foretaste, a sample of what was 
to occur in all America. 

“Tn all the indigenous cosmogonies there 
was some esoteric phrase which spoke of 
men who would come from afar to pro- 
fane homes and overthrow tutelary gods 
and which foretold a long era of suffering 
and calamity following invasion or con- 
quest. 

“The bearded white men of whom the 
legends spoke arrived at the Island of 
Quisqueya with grave problems existing 
among themselves. Their chief, Christo- 
pher Columbus, was not a compatriot of 
the crews of his venturesome ships. Mis- 
trust, suspicion, and envy swirled about 
the genius whom his co-workers and sub- 
ordinates neither understood nor loved. 
Discord began to grow among the pro- 
tagonists of the great enterprise. Then 
came the conquistadors among whom were 
soldiers who had fought in the Italian wars 
or against the Moors in the Iberian Penin- 
sula or on other Mediterranean shores. 
The first years in America, whether in the 
islands or on the mainland, were destined 
to be unfortunate ones; from the beginning 
there were rivalries for dominion or rank, 
and conflicts were not long delayed be- 
tween temporal and spiritual authorities; 
among Spaniards, Italians, and Flemings; 
between monks and laymen; between In- 
dians and whites. In no part of America 
were these characteristics of the Discovery 
and the conquest so clearly and eloquently 
made evident as in Santo Domingo. It 
was as if its physical territory and its 
spiritual atmosphere were a synthesis and 
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a microcosm of all that was to occur in the 
New World. 

“The history of Hispaniola is pro- 
foundly linked to the life and work of 
Christopher Columbus. The Great Ad- 
miral had for the island a well-known 
love and deep gratitude; it was for him a 
recompense for all his anxieties, an 
asylum in his days of happiness, which 
were few, and his hope of rest from his 
earthly labors, which were many. For 
that reason he directed that his remains be 
buried in the land which had been the 
realization of his dream. 

“The chains, the imprisonment, the 
martyrdom of Columbus had greater in- 
fluence on the history of Spain in America 
than the early chroniclers could have 
suspected. Santo Domingo witnessed the 
first lesson in misfortune. 

‘Fray Bartolomé de las Casas is another 
of the continental figures connected with 
the history of Hispaniola. It was there 
that the lawyer Las Casas was called to 
his heroic vocation. Listening to a sermon 
delivered by Father Montesinos on the 
atrocities that were being committed 
against the Indians, he found his road to 
Damascus. He put aside his plans for 
becoming a judge or landed gentleman, 
renounced mundane letters and the exer- 
cise of his profession, and surrendered 
himself to his task of defending the Indians. 

‘“‘Las Casas proposed that skilled workers 
and farmers be brought from Spain to 
establish colonies and to work with their 
hands, instead of using the Indians living 
on land in conquered territory granted 
by the Spanish crown to its subjects with 
the right to exploit the labor of the natives 
living on or near it, natives who were 
looked upon merely as servants or slaves. 
Farsighted and humanitarian, he did not 
want the new lands to become fields for 
the exploitation of man; he had the 
illusion of a new world that would be the 


seat of a Christian society, just and 
fraternal. 

““However, his plans went awry; even 
nature opposed him. Storms and malev- 
olent winds blew him far from the farm- 
ers, craftsmen, and other workers who 
had come at his request. Meanwhile the 
encomienda system, graating estates and 
the inhabiting Indians to Spanish colo- 
nists or adventurers for purposes of tribute 
and evangelization, was established and 
developed, and Bartolomé de las Casas 
could only fight against that system of 
slavery, which was aggravated by the 
hypocrisy of those who unlawfully kept 
freedom from the Indians under the pre- 
text of converting them to Christianity. 

‘“‘Las Casas was one of the advocates 
and counselors of the chieftain Enriquillo. 
He demanded that guarantees be given 
the Indian, that promises be fulfilled, and 
that agreements be made with him as 
chief of his people. Las Casas cherished 
the ideal that a new chapter in inter- 
national law might be opened by the ac- 
cord terminating the state of belligerency 
between the Spanish Crown and Enri- 
quillo. He hoped that agreements would 
be signed with the Indian chiefs and dele- 
gates and that no obligations be imposed 
on them that they were not disposed to 
accept. Those plans, although admitted 
in principle by the Crown and by the 
Council of the Indies, remained the 
Utopia of a good Christian, and the sys- 
tem of repartimientos and encomiendas 
intrenched itself during the centuries of 
Spanish domination. 

“Bartolomé de las Casas was also a 
champion of Christopher Columbus. His 
attachment for the Admiral and his de- 
scendants stands out in his works on the 
Discovery. And the fact that Las Casas 
joined the Deminican Order of preaching 
friars was a tie between him and Santo 
Domingo. 
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‘*The island of Hispaniola was to figure 
later in the great game of the European 
powers; around the council table or on 
the chess board of monarchs, it was to be 
passed from one hand to another without 
consultation with its inhabitants. Capri- 
cious absolutism was to do it injury from 
which it could be liberated only through 
the courage and resolution of the sons 
who won its independence. 

‘“‘A century ago a group of illustrious 
young men—Juan Pablo Duarte, Fran- 
cisco del Rosario Sanchez, and Ramén 
Mella-—organized one of the most just, 
courageous, and intelligent conspiracies 
of the many that have arisen in the 
history of America. They had the pru- 
dence and integrity to keep secrets, the dis- 
cipline to comply with orders, and above 
all, the valor to deal the blow at the right 
moment. The Dominican’ Republic 
achieved its independent life through a 
swift and well-aimed revolution. ‘The 
patriots took possession of the Count’s 
Gate, received the armed adherence of all 
the inhabitants of the surrounding coun- 
tryside, demanded that the governor 
capitulate, and won independence with- 
out bloodshed.’ 

“One of life’s conditions is that there is 
no birth without suffering. This Biblical 
dictum applies not only to individuals but 
to nations. Larmentable disturbances soon 
appeared in the new nation; pent-up pas- 
sions burst forth at the first likely moment. 
The social, political, and economic organ- 
ization of past centuries required read- 
justment; civil wars broke out, ambitions 
overflowed, and the impatient and the 
bold surged onward, not hesitating to 
sacrifice the founding fathers of their 
country. Juan Pablo Duarte died in exile 
and Francisco del Rosario Sanchez on the 
scaffold. 

“These tragic pages brought home to the 
Dominican Republic the great affliction 


of all Spanish America. The problems 
inherited from the colonial era were of 
such magnitude that everywhere rebel- 
lions, factional wars, and turbulent insur- 
rections were contrived; blind forces over- 
threw the greatest heroes of the wars for 
independence. Bolivar suffered from the 
ingratitude of many; San Martin and 
O’ Higgins died in exile; Sucre was assas- 
sinated; Vicente Guerrero and Francisco 
Morazan were shot. These events reveal 
the ground swell that engulfed the new 
republics and the storms that later swept 
over them. 

“But in spite of these misfortunes, there 
is and always has been among all the 
nations of America an ardent desire for 
liberty and a firm resolve to correct errors 
and surmount obstacles. 

“The Dominican Republic deserves both 
affection and gratitude from all its sister 
nations of the continent. On Hispaniola 
for the first time the light of the Gospel 
shone in the New World, and there began 
the great achievement of the Discovery 
and the conquest of America. There 
mercy, which mitigates injustice, gave forth 
its first fruits; there learning flowered in 
the first university; there the baroque and 
plateresque styles took root; there poetry 
began to appear, couched in the language 
of Castile but colored with a new accent; 
and there music, both secular and religious, 
kept time with the spirit of a sensitive and 
artistic people. 

‘All America should know that the 
Dominicans had to fight various times for 
their liberty; not in a single war for inde- 
pendence, but three or four times was it 
necessary for them to give battle to free 
themselves from foreign domination. 

“Two of the greatest teachers of the 
American Continent loved and understood 
the land of the Dominicans: José Marti, 
who wrote his will at Monte Cristi, and 
Eugenio Maria de Hostos, who gave to 
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that country his wisdom and, at the end, 
his ashes. The Dominican Republic of- 
fered asylum to these refugees and they 
wrote about the virtues of its inhabitants. 

‘““Hostos had the gift of prophecy. In 
his book La Cuna de América (The Cradle 
of America), dedicated to the Island of 
Quisqueya, he wrote these words: ‘A 
hospitable nation cannot be the enemy 
of a foreigner; a wise nation cannot mis- 
trust those who go to aid it in its work; 
a generous-minded nation cannot envy 
the prosperity and wealth that others 
achieve through their own labor and in- 
genuity. Therefore the Dominican nation 
is well fitted to receive abundant immi- 
gration. . . .. These words of the master 
found tangible verification when the 
Dominican Republic opened its doors to 
sound immigration and gave asylum to 
desirable people, manual and intellectual 





workers from countries scourged by 
Nazi-Fascism. 
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Dominican Republic on the occasion of 
the first centenary of its independence can 
have no better conclusion than this quota- 
tion from El Horizonte Dominicano (The 
Dominican Horizon) of Eugenio Maria de 
Hostos: 

“The island which produced the 
Bonillas and the Valverdes; which brought 
forth heroes like those who regained its 
independence; which gave Maximo 
Gomez to Cuba and Father Merifio to 
Venezuela, is certainly not a land in which 
the human species has no worthy repre- 
sentatives. 

‘“**The island is still the same virgin 
land which Columbus and Las Casas—its 
peerless admirers—beheld with immortal 
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BUST OF DUARTE AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The Dominican Republic™chose Duarte to stand in the Hall of Heroes of the American 
Republics. 


Duarte, a Symbol 


FEDERICO GC. ALVAREZ 


To Juan Panto Duarte, the founder of 
the Dominican Republic, there did not fall 
the singular good fortune of having a man 
like Mason Weems, George Washington’s 
biographer, hand down to posterity the 
edifying history of his life, emphasizing in 
extraordinary anecdotes as well as in his 
immortal deeds the greatness of his spirit. 
No one invented for Duarte a legend like 
that of the hatchet and the cherry tree. 

Of his youth we know hardly more than 
that he received his higher education in 
Europe. We also know that he was born 
in the city of Santo Domingo and that he 
belonged to one of its distinguished fam- 
ilies; but not even the textbooks in our 
public schools used to tell us the exact 
datevor his births =. 

A matter of mere chance once engraved 
this date, of which no Dominican should 
be ignorant, on my own memory. 

It was the month of January in 1913. 
I was travelling to Santo Domingo by 
way of the coast. Obliged to stay several 
hours in the port of Samana, while the 
- boat took on freight, I had an opportunity 
to become acquainted with that pictur- 
esque town. 

We saw a beautiful spectacle: the school 
children, all in their uniforms, were 
storming and taking over every boat in 
the harbor to row on the tranquil waters 
of the inlet. To what did they owe this 
extraordinary privilege? Were they cele- 
brating some school holiday or commem- 

Translated from an address read by the author in 
the literary society ‘Amantes de la Luz.” From ‘‘Gloria 
a Duarte—Documentos Relativos ala Inauguracién del 


Monumento Erijido en Homenaje al Fundador de la 
Repiblica,’ Sonto Domingo, 1930. 


orating some historic date? Or was the 
administration thus rewarding them for 
having taken part in some demonstration 
for the new governmental representative 
in the Province? 

Following the crowd led by the local 
authorities, we finally arrived at the city 
hall where everything had been put into 
readiness for an official ceremony. The 
first addresses with their vague generalities 
and their frequent allusions to the Gover- 
nor left me still in great doubt as to the 
character of the fiesta . . . but fortunately 
one speaker finished with these or similar 
words: ‘This illustrious Dominican, to 
whom the country owes so much for his 
unswerving devotion to ideals and for his 
unlimited and patriotic  self-denial’”— 
the speaker motioned towards the portrait 
which hung behind the Governor—“‘‘is 
Juan Pablo Duarte, whose centenary we 
are commemorating today.” 

Duarte had been born, then, on January 
26, 1813. Therefore, I told myself with 
amazement, he was only twenty-five 
years old when he conceived his great 
plan for emancipation. How portentous 
must have been the days of his youth, to 
have inspired in Duarte’s heart a con- 
fident faith in the ideal of a free country, 
while at the same time shedding upon his 
rare intelligence the enlightenment that 
would lead him to the measures and pro- 
cedures needed to convert that ideal into 
a tangible reality! ... 

In Duarte were fused two opposing char- 
acters, the idealist and the man of action. 
It has been said that Italy owed its inde- 
pendence to three men: Mazzini, the 
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prophet; Garibaldi, the knight-errant; and 
Cavour, the able diplomat who, with his 
combinations and alliances, brought about 
the unity of Italy. Duarte accomplished 
alone what these three noted patriots did 
separately: his vision of “‘a sovereign and 
free republic, independent of all foreign 
domination,” was clear and precise; he 
sought in the creation of a secret society 
the way to spread his emancipatory ideas, 
and he seized the opportune moment to 
expel the invader from the country. 

From Duarte’s brain, as Minerva from 
the head of Jupiter, issued the nation of 
the future, fully panoplied, cast in an 
essentially republican mold, inasmuch as 
its name, “‘the Dominican Republic,” was 
incompatible with any other form of 
government... 

But who was to supply the means by 
which to carry out this seemingly impos- 
sible enterprise? Would Spain return to 
champion the rights of her former colony? 
Would France lend her aid? Would 
Colombia accept the Province which 
Niez de Caceres offered to it in the 
year 1821? 

No. The emancipation of the Domini- 
cans had to be brought about by their own 
efforts. Just as Carlo Alberto, King of 
Sardinia, referring to the liberation of 
Italy, said, “Italy will act for itself,’ so 
Duarte had formed his conviction: The 
Dominicans would win their independence 
alone! 

The idea was new. For the space of 
several centuries the country had been 
nothing more than a neglected colony, 
with which the mother country concerned 
itself solely to Jimit its free economic 
development, restricting its export trade 
and establishing all kinds of monopolies. 
The poverty of the Spanish part of the 
island contrasted with the prosperity of 
the neighboring French colony of Haiti. 
To free themselves from an oppressive 


regime, the Dominicans had always had 
to ally themselves with some foreign 
nation. In the absence of this protection 
the Haitians imposed their domination. 

How could the Dominicans think to 
overthrow the iron rule of Boyer, much 
less to preserve their independence, when 
they lacked arms or the means to obtain 
them? 

Duarte knew, however, that mere mathe- 
matics cannot be applied to a people’s 
destiny: that peoples are governed not 
only by economic but also by moral con- 
siderations, considerations which establish 
in the spirit and in the conscience impera- 
tives urgent enough to overcome all 
difficulties. He had seen the people of 
Paris overthrow a government by means 
of barricades in 1830 and he pondered, 
‘Tt is not arms that we need, but men, men 
of faith and integrity, men who have sworn 
to have liberty or death.” 

This faith in our future was the keynote 
of Duarte’s ideal. Independence became 
a fact when his faith penetrated the hearts 
of most Dominicans and enlisted them in 
the cause. It was this faith that set off 
Mella’s first shot on the glorious night of 
February 27, 1844, and made Domingo 
Daniel Pichardo say, immediately after 
the proclamation of the Republic, that 
‘“‘to maintain our independence, it will be 
enough if every Dominican devotes his life 
tostheicause.ciie 

Therefore Duarte’s first thought was not 
to hunt for arms but to create defenders 
imbued with the ideal of a free country, 
and with this in mind he founded, on 
July 16, 1838, the Trinitaria, a secret 
society based on the principles of sacrifice 
and self-denial. 

The organization of the Trinitaria was 
the work of a man already schooled in the 
sad experience of the European under- 
ground societies. The way in which the 
members communicated with each other, 
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Courtesy of the Dominican Embassy 


27TH OF FEBRUARY GATE, CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


Here Dominican independence was proclaimed on February 27, 1844. 


the prohibition against meeting, and the 
ignorance in which the initiates were kept 
of the names of the other charter members 
were all designed to constitute a compact 
and indestructible society. Its threefold 
organization, in which each of the three 
sections had three leaders, insured the con- 
tinuance of the rest of the society in case 
of the discovery of some members or an 
accusation of treason. The rest would 
still remain secret until they had carried 
out their sacred oath... . 

No less discreet were the deeds of the 
society. The example of Nifiez de Ca- 
ceres made it evident that the establish- 
ment of the new Republic must not be 
based on a simple military proclamation, 
but on confidence in the power of the 





people, which could be acquired only 
with the reality and the success of a first 
uprising. Every Trinitarian, apostle of 
his ideas and ideals, was to train himself 
in bearing arms; to acquire them the soci- 
ety resolved to ally itself with the liberal 
Haitian element in the so-called “‘Reform”’ 
movement, which was to overthrow Boyer’s 
long rule. In this way the Dominicans 
gained success in their first encounter with 
the Government of occupation, and when 
the hour to proclaim the Republic arrived, 
on February 27, 1844, no one doubted 
that the Republic could be maintained by 
the independent efforts of its own sons. . . . 

When the Haitian occupation had been 
ended by the persevering and intelligent 
efforts of the Trinitarians, an internal ques-: 
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tion of great importance arose. How to 
organize the national government? ‘To 
whom would the country entrust the man- 
agement of its affairs? 

As far as principles were concerned the 
solution could not be other than that al- 
ready approved by new democracies of 
the American continent: the adoption of a 
constitution which charged the people 
with selecting their own officials. The 
Founder of the Republic was no doubt re- 
ferring to this when, appearing before the 
commission from Puerto Plata, delegated 
to inform him that various towns in the 
Cibao wanted him for President, he spoke 
to them in these words: 


You have given me irrefutable proof of your love, 
and my thankful heart must give you proof of my 
gratitude. It is as fervent as my prayers for your 
happiness. Be happy, sons of Puerto Plata, and 
my heart will be satisfied, even though I do not 
assume the office that you wish me to have: but 
first be just, if you would be happy, for this is 
man’s first duty; be united and thus you will be 
able to extinguish the torch of discord and conquer 
your enemies; our country will be free and safe, 
your prayers will be answered, and I shall obtain 
the highest recompense, the only one for which I 
hope, that of seeing you free, happy, independent, 
and peaceful. 


But this was not the solution adopted. 
General Pedro Santana, calling on the 
force which had been entrusted to him 
for the defense of the country, proclaimed 
himself Supreme Chief of the Republic, 
and dissolved the Central Junta, ‘‘thus 
substituting,’ according to the historian 
José Gabriel Garcia, ‘‘force for law, and 
the soldier for the citizen.” 

On August 22 of the same year, 1844, 
without bloodshed, because Duarte’s parti- 
sans wanted to submit to the will of the 
people expressed in a free election, the 
principal ‘Trinitarians were declared 
“traitors, unfaithful to their native land,” 
and were condemned to “exile for life.” 

The work of the Trinitarians thus re- 


mained incomplete: they had created a 
nation, but they had not been able to 
establish the reign of liberty. The era of 
foreign tyranny had ended only to be 
replaced by one of national tyranny. 
Condemned to exile by his own country- 
men, Juan Pablo Duarte resigned himself 
to live far from his native land, cut off from 
his own family, until, when Spain’s annexa- 
tion of the island had become an actuality, 
he returned to offer his services as a simple 
soldier in the army of restoration. 

He who had offered his person and his 
property to achieve the independence of 
his country did not wish to interfere again 
in our successive civil wars. This strong 
man, fulJ of unshakable faith, of enthusi- 
asm and optimism in the face of the 
seemingly invincible force of a foreign 
army, grew discouraged and pessimistic as 
he became involved in the arduous labor 
of establishing a stable government which 
would guarantee to all, without discrimi- 
nation, an absolute individual liberty and 
an honest public administration. 

Perhaps Duarte, chastened by adversity, 
came to believe that his efforts would be 
futile in controlling the bloodshed that 
began with the proclamation of General 
Pedro Santana’s army in July 1844. Well 
might he be led to this belief in view of the 
sad spectacle that the mother country 
offered at that time. It was the plaything 
of the wanton ambition of Generals 
Espartero, Narvaez and O’Donnell who 
adopted paper-constitutions which were 
never respected and who instigated one 
revolution after another, revolutions which 
were fought, according to one historian, 
“not for liberty. but for some military 
chieftain.” 

Duarte was concerned first of all with 
the preservation of independence. It 
seemed to him that to participate in civil 
wars was to weaken the forces which were 
so greatly needed to repel foreign ag- 
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eressors. It was an inconceivable thing 
fom Duantess to) divide! his) forces. He 
wanted only to multiply them. Totally 
lacking in personal ambition, he did not 
return to his country unti! his assistance 
would help in the restoration of the in- 
dependence that had been so clumsily 
thrown away. 

But he found his fellow citizens founder- 
ing amid the petty ambitions of common 
politicians and unscrupulous leaders, even 
more lost than they had been in 1844. 
Again he had to leave the country, 
announcing that “if he had returned to 
his country after so many years of absence 
it was to serve it with his soul, his heart, 
and his life, since he had always been a 
source of love and unification among 
Dominicans rather than a source of strife 
and discord.” 

He died in Venezuela on July 15, 1876, 
exactly 38 years after the beginning of his 
movement for independence. 


His life will always be an example and 
an inspiration for generations to come. 
His freedom from personal ambition, his 
patriotic self-denial, his devotion to the 
public good and his indomitable faith in 
the ability of the Dominican people to 
govern themselves will ever serve as an 
incentive to his countrymen. . 

Duarte’s master work, the Trinitaria, 
is an obvious example of the efficacy of 
the principle of association. July 16 
might well be called the Day of Youth, in 
memory of this young man of twenty-five 
who, filled with fervent zeal and unsullied 
patriotism, clearly aware of both the means 
and the end, threw himself into the risky 
enterprise of freeing an oppressed people 
who had lost all hope of liberation; a 
people which, by perseverance and united 
effort, succeeded in achieving, restoring 
and preserving its independence in the face 
of the vicissitudes and complications of its 
national and international life. 





Scenes in the Dominican Republic 
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COLUMBUS SQUARE, CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


Founded by Columbus’s brother in 1496, the capital of the Dominican Republic, formerly known as 
Santo Domingo, is the oldest city established by Europeans in the New World. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON AVENUE, CIUDAD TRUJILLO 





THE CATHEDRAL, CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


The first cathedral in the Americas has a plateresque exterior, although its nave and aisles are vaulted in 
the Gothic style. Here repose the remains of Columbus. 





THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIGHTHOUSE 


All the countries in the Americas are expected to unite in building at Ciudad Trujillo a great com- 
memorative lighthouse, the cornerstone of which was laid in the course of the recent centenary celebrations. 
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AN OCEAN LINER AT THE WHARF, CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


Cruise ships used to biing many delighted passengers to the capital of the Dominican Republic, and will 
doubtless again make it a port of call after the war. 





A GROUP OF DOMINICAN WOMEN 


Since 1942 Dominican women have had the vote. One of their leaders, Sefiorita Minerva Bernardino 
(front row, second from right), is chairman of the International Commission of Women. 





A MODERN RESIDENCE, CIUDAD TRUJILLO 





HOTEL JARAGUA 


The sun decks and piazzas of the luxurious new Hotel Jaragua offer means of enjoying the agreeable 
winter climate that prevails on Caribbean shores. 





A NEW MANUFACTURING PLANT 


The Dominican Republic has been expanding its industries in recent years, a good example being the 
plant for manufacturing vegetable oils shown above. 
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THE COPELLO BUILDING, 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


Side by side with palaces and churches four 
centuries old rise handsome new buildings in the 
most modern style of architecture. 








ANTITUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM 


Thanks to the interest shown by President Trujillo, the Dominican Republic has increased and improved 
its hospital facilities, exemplified by the excellent antituberculosis sanatorium 





NATIONAL LABORATORY 


Laboratory tests and the preparation of serums and other aids to health are within the province of this 
institution. 








IN THE DOMINICAN COUNTRYSIDE 


Good roads help Dominican farmers to get their 
crops to market. Among new settlers are 
European refugees living near Sostia, one of 
whom is seen here driving a tractor on the farm. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCENES 


Above, a rice field; below, a herd of fine cattle. Among crops raised jare bananas, sugar cane, avocados, 
cacao, coffee, beans, and tobacco. 


The School of Pan American Agriculture 


New Center for Tropical Agriculture in Honduras 


CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


THe AMERICAN TRopics are capable of 
growing practically all the crops required 
by man. 

The fertile lands immediately south of 
us have given the rest of the world such 
indispensable plants as corn, potatoes, 
peanuts, beans, tomatoes, the Hevea rub- 
ber tree, the cinchona tree (the source of 
quinine), and dozens of others yielding 
products on which hundreds of millions of 
people depend. 

We have known for a long time and ina 
general way that the rich soils of the 
American tropics can be used to make the 
western hemisphere agriculturally self- 
sufficient. 

But the truth stands that many impor- 
tant products that originated in the Ameri- 
can tropics have been transplanted from 
their homelands and reestablished as lead- 
ing crops in the East Indies, Malaya, 
Ceylon, and other distant regions. In 
this manner Malaya and the Netherlands 
Indies came to produce practically all the 
world’s supply of natural rubber from 
trees that are native to the American 
tropics, and before Pearl Harbor practi- 
cally all commercial cinchona bark was 
produced in Java, 10,000 miles away 
from us. Mexico is the home of the vanilla 
plant but most of the world’s supply of 
vanilla was being grown in far-away 
Madagascar. And so on. 

The United States regularly imports 
about twenty staple tropical products 
which cannot be grown within its conti- 
nental boundaries. During the five years 
before Pearl Harbor the United States 
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bought about 94 percent of all its tropical 
imports from the Eastern Hemisphere— 
Malaya, Sumatra, Java, Ceylon, and 
others far corners of creation—and less 
than 6 percent from all the American 
tropics. 

Japan’s ruthless grab of the rich Far 
Eastern tropics—about 2,000,000 square 
miles of comparatively rich and well- 
developed tropical lands during the first 
90 days of 1942—was the revealing though 
tragic lightning flash showing the terrify- 
ing facts about our tropical supplies. 

After Pearl Harbor the United States 
was largely cut off from the lush South 
Pacific. We could no longer sail halfway 
around the world to buy crops raised by 
coolie labor in distant empires. We had 
no other course than to look to our Latin 
American neighbors for those staple tropical 
commodities which are essential in war and 
peace. 

Fortunately a few Americans had begun 
to see the light before the Pearl Harbor 
tragedy. For example, during the early 
1920’s the United Fruit Company started 
in Costa Rica an experimental plantation 
of Hevea rubber trees. Under Goodyear 
ownership several hundred acres of these 
trees are now supplying invaluable rubber 
for airplane tires. 

Long before that, President Barrios of 
Guatemala had sponsored the planting of 
cinchona trees in the western highlands of 
his country. For various reasons, this 
experiment was not entirely successful 
commercially. But today, when millions 
of our troops and civilians desperately 
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THE SCHOOL OF PAN AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


Central American boys graduating from this school, just established in Honduras through the generous 
andéfar-sighted endowment of the United Fruit Company, will be able to raise crops and livestock 
according to approved scientific methods. 


need quinine for protection from devas- 
tating malaria, Guatemala has at least 
1,600,000 harvestable cinchona trees which 
date back to plantings made before 1880. 

Until Pearl Harbor practically all United 
States supplies of the essential oils that are 
distilled from tropical grasses and used in 
the manufacture of perfumes, toilet soaps, 
and many pharmaceuticals had been 
imported from Java and Ceylon. But 
ten years ago several Guatemalan farmers 
proved that some of the grasses, particular- 
ly citronella and lemon grass, can be 
grown successfully and profitably in Cen- 
tral America. 

Since 1930 the United Fruit Company 
has done considerable experimental plant- 
ing of tropical tung trees, oil palms, and 
fibers. A still more significant experi- 


ment deals with abaca, a banana-like 
plant which produces the strong, resilient, 
and salt-resistant fiber used for making 
Manila rope, which is now essential to 
merchant shipping and naval mainte- 
nance, as well as in aviation and general 
construction. 

Before Pearl Harbor at least 95 percent 
of the world’s supply of abaca (often 
called Manila hemp) was produced in the 
Philippines, the greater part of it in the 
Davao area, where the acreage was domi- 
nated by Japanese. That was a bad 
situation. Far East experts had long dis- 
trusted Japanese intentions. Many ob- 
servers knew that the imperial govern- 
ment was more than casually interested 
in the strategic resources of the Philippines, 
the Netherlands Indies and Malaya. 
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A FOREMAN’S HOUSE 


There were numerous rumors and luckily 
there were a few individuals who tried 
to help the situation. 

Among these was H. T. Edwards, a 
veteran plant explorer with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In 
1925 Mr. Edwards took to Panama a 
couple of bags filled with rhizomes, or 
planting stock, of six common varieties of 
abaca from the Philippines. He believed 
the crop would grow in Panama and he 
realized the importance of having a West- 
ern Hemisphere source of the valuable 
fiber. He planted the stock on United 
Fruit Company lands near Almirante, and 
it flourished in that soil and climate. 

Some years later another far-sighted 
American championed the cause of abaca 
for the American tropics. He was the 
late Alfred George Clark, then president 
of the Plymouth Cordage Company, one 
of the oldest and most respected American 
rope manufacturers. 

Mr. Clark called on the president of the 
United Fruit Company and explained to 
the latter the peculiar value and impor- 


tance of abaca fiber. He pointed out the 
danger of permitting the existent source 
of this indispensable rope fiber to fall into 
the hands of our then potential—now 
real—enemy, Japan. He suggested that 
abaca might be established as a valid crop 
for Central America. 

Without any intention of making abaca 
a commercial crop, the United Fruit 
Company had already authorized and paid 
for expanding the experimental plantings 
to a 50-acre seed bed. By 1937 the Com- 
pany was able to increase this planting 
to 1,000 acres. At the date of Pearl 
Harbor the Company had available in 
Panama more than 2,000 acres of selected 
abaca, enough to provide seed for large- 
scale pJantings, which are today com- 
pleted or in bearing on about 30,000 acres 
of suitable lands in Panama, Costa Rica, 
Honduras, and Guatemala (on contract of 
the Defense Supplies Corporation and to 
meet urgent war needs of the United 
Nations). 

These instances merely indicate how new 
crops for the American tropics actually 
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materialize. They are no ready-made or 
all-at-once development. 

A beginning has been effected. Some 
of the experimental crops are succeeding. 
Most can be grown successfully by local 
farmers, which is fitting and proper be- 
‘cause tropical Americans can and do work 
well and plan well. 

But there are many problems and chal- 
lenges which the Americas cannot over- 
look. The Eastern tropics still have cheap 
labor by the teeming millions, over- 
plenteous populations eager to work for a 
few cents a day. The American tropics 
cannot meet this wage competition, a fact 
which few if any Americans regret. But 
the fact remains that the cheap labor of 
the Far East is a commercial advantage 
which the American tropics can offset 
only by applying superior labor, manage- 
ment, and transportation to superior soil. 

Successful tropical agriculture is no 
longer a simple or easy enterprise. ‘Today 
up-to-date technical knowledge supported 
by much theoretical study and practical 
work is essential to the success cf any new 
crops for the New World. The youth of 
the American tropics has to be educated 
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Dairy farming and _ stock 
raising are important activ- 
ities of the school. 
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accordingly. Unless the young men of 
the American tropics can be capably 
taught how to cope with the exacting 
demands of the current and post-war era 
in tropical agriculture, neither the new 
products nor those already established are 
likely to succeed or endure. 

In line with this decisive need a new 
development in agricultural education is 
being pioneered by and for Central Ameri- 
can youth. The name of the center is 
School of Pan American Agriculture; the 
location is inland Honduras. 

This school was endowed initially late 
in 1941 by the United Fruit Company. 
The Honduran location is central and ac- 
cessible to all Central America. Early in 
1942 the National Congress of Honduras 
authorized locating the school within 
Honduran boundaries, and land for the 
school was purchased from the Company’s 
first contribution of $750,000. 

When completed, the physical plant of 
the school will cost substantially more. 
But the entire cost will be paid by the 
United Fruit Company, which additionally 
pledges the permanent maintenance of 
the school. Thus it will endure as long 
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THE RESERVOIR FOR THE POWER PLANT 


as the United Fruit Company endures. 

The school is being built about 25 miles 
from the Honduran capital at the fork of 
two highways which lead from Tegucigalpa 
to the towns of Danli and Guinope. The 
school’s horticultural section, with its nurs- 
eries, orchards, and vegetable gardens, is 
located on the road to Danli. Along the 
other road is the livestock section, equipped 
with dairy barns, stables, poultry houses, 
refrigeration and creamery buildings, etc. 
The school’s forest lands extend westward 
into the mountains. Down the valley are 
extensive experimental fields and pastures, 
the former being planted to corn, beans, 
rice, potatoes, and other annual crops. 
Range lands will be developed as model 
pastures. 

The faculty is distinctly Pan American. 
The director of the school and professor of 
horticulture is Dr. Wilson Popenoe, an in- 
ternationally renowed authority on tropi- 
cal agriculture. The head of the Depart- 


ment of Agronomy and Soil is Alfred F. 
Butler, cobuilder of the Lancetilla Experi- 
ment Station in Honduras, an English- 
trained specialist who has done extensive 
work and research in agronomy, plant 
pathology, and soil chemistry in Jamaica 
and other islands of the British West Indies. 
Dr. H. A. Von Wald, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, is head of the De- 
partment of Engineering. He has spent 
sixteen years in tropical America as super- 
vising engineer for irrigation and drainage 
projects, rice plantations, livestock farms, 
and other agricultural construction. The 
head of the Livestock Department is E. A. 
Rivera, a Puerto Rican, who was grad- 
uated from the College of Agriculture at 
Mayagiiez, and was for eleven years the 
director of the livestock and dairying sec- 
tion of the Venezuelan Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Besides teaching, he manages the 
dairy farm and catile herds, which supply 
part of the school’s food. 
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The professor of natural sciences is Dr. 
Juvenal Valerio R., of Costa Rica, until 
recently the director of the National 
Museum of that country. ‘The professor 
of English is Augusto Arias, a Guate- 
malan. 

The school’s board of directors is com- 
posed of United States citizens: Samuel 
Zemurray (president of the United Fruit 
Company), president; W. Latimer Grey 
(vice president of the First National Bank 
of Boston), secretary and __ treasurer; 
Thomas Barbour, director of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology at Harvard Uni- 
versity; Thomas D. Cabot of Boston; and 
Thomas Jefferson Coolidge of Boston, 
former Under Secretary of the United 
States Treasury. The regents include 
Dr. Wilson Popenoe; Walter E. Turn- 
bull, Mexican-born assistant vice-president 
of the United Fruit Company; Wil- 
ham Taillon of Honduras; Doris Zemur- 
ray Stone of Costa Rica; Louis Landa of 
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Honduras; Carlos Mirén of Guatemala; 
and Fernando Casto Cervantes of Costa 
Rica. The regents are responsible for 
the selection of students, each of whom 
must be investigated and proved _thor- 
oughly acceptable as to character, in- 
dustry, and general intelligence. 

The school would thwart its purpose by 
requiring or accepting tuition fees, since 
the families of many of its most promising 
students are not in a position to afford 
schooling for their sons. The school 
supplies all its students with lodging, 
clothing, board, books, laboratory equip- 
ment, tools and other necessaries, entirely 
without cost. 

The School of Pan American Agriculture 
is a deliberate answer to the challenge 
and need of better technical education in 
tropical agriculture. 

The school is entirely divorced from the 
personnel requirements of any particular 
company or commercial employer. It is 
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an adventure in practical Pan Ameri- 
canism. Its newly arrived first class of 
seventy-four students represents the six 
republics of Central America. Full en- 
rollment and opening have been delayed 
by war conditions, particularly the acute 
shipping: shortage and stringent priority 
rules. But by September 1944, the com- 
plete student body of 160 is expected. 

Most of the buildings are named to 
honor the national heroes of Central 
America, such as Morazan of Honduras, 
Justo Rufino Barrios of Guatemala, Mora 
of Costa Rica, and Delgado of El Salvador. 
All construction emphasizes local mate- 
rials, home talent, and native labor, which 
quarries, kilns, hews, and saws in the im- 
mediate countryside. Power and light are 
supplied from a hydroelectric plant al- 
ready completed on the higher reaches of 
the Yeguare River. 

Already finished also are a students’ 
dormitory, a residence hall for unmarried 
faculty and staff members, four residences 
for faculty members with families (two 
more are shortly to be built), and a 
splendidly equipped carpentry shop, where 
furniture and various other necessities are 
manufactured; also a cold-storage build- 
ing, a creamery, a dairy barn and stables, 
plant propagation sheds, and greenhouses. 
Various other facilities are planned or 
under construction. 

The infirmary building will contain an 
emergency hospital, a consultation room, 
a dental clinic, and a barber shop. The 
school has a staff barber who gives a free 
haircut to every student once a month; 
and, more significantly, a resident physi- 
cian-surgeon. In the near future the 
school will also have a resident dentist, 
since dental care is very much needed. 

Instruction is basically practical. Field 
work is supplemented by theoretical ex- 
plantation, but during four hours of each 
weekday every student is at practical 
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farm work, which inclu Jes plowing, plant- 
ing, cultivating, and attending to livestock, 
gardens, orchards and woodlands. Each 
student is permitted one four-week vaca- 
tion per year. Otherwise, lost time must 
be made up by extra work. 

The curriculum is designed to support 
practical agricultural leadership for the 
American tropics as regards both inde- 
pendent agriculture and government serv- 
ice in agricultural extension and research 
work. Besides the first year of English, 
general science, and mathematics, the 
three-year course includes practical and 
theoretical training in farm accounting, 
land survey, soil analysis, and the planning 
and building of roads, irrigation, and 
drainage systems. 

Among other prescribed courses are 
farm economy and marketing, which in- 
cludes the study of problems of credit 
and of supply and demand of tropical 
products, and rural legislation (legal 
matters pertaining to enclosures, land 
limits, roadways, quarantine practice and 
livestock laws, and general trade regu- 
lations). 

The department of agronomy and 
forestry provides basic laboratory experi- 
ments in chemistry and geology, followed 
by training in classification of soils and 
the use of fertilizer and crop rotation 
techniques as adapted to common needs 
of the American tropics. 

Moreover, elementary instruction is 
given in anatomy, physiology, hygiene, 
and first aid, with particular emphasis on 
the treatment of common tropical diseases 
such as malaria and dysentery. 

The forestry course includes replanting 
of native trees, the establishment of tree 
nurseries, and the transplanting of small 
trees from nurseries to open woodlands. 

The course in agriculture begins with 
practical instruction in the various meth- 
ods for the propagation of common plants. 
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Each student prepares and cares for 
several hundred grafted fruit trees, in- 
including oranges, mangoes, and avocados, 
with all trees becoming the student’s 
property at the time of his graduation. 
The courses in practical gardening, for 
which the location is ideal, include the 
planting and management of home gar- 
dens and the production of green vege- 
tables to sell; also the study of the nutri- 
tional value of common vegetables. In 
1943, the first year of garden experiment, 
good vegetables were actually produced 
during ten and a half months of the year, 
tomatoes and watermelons being har- 
vested during eight of the twelve months. 
Already garden and other staple food 
crops have been adapted to the Honduran 
study center from various nearby regions; 
melons from Cuba; sweet corn from 
Puerto Rico; grafted avocados from Cali- 
fornia and Mexico; white potatoes from 
Florida; and tomatoes and leafy vege- 
tables from different areas of the southern 
United States. 

Even during its first year the school is 
producing foodstuffs ample for its needs, 
and the livestock is almost sufficient to 
supply students and workers. The school 
seeks to improve the nutrition of those 
within its sphere of action by encouraging 
its students to eat a better variety of food 
themselves as well as to raise it. 

A farm engineering department directs 
the study of irrigation and drainage, par- 
ticularly important in Caribbean countries 
where drainage is essential to lowland 
crops and where irrigation during the dry 
season helps to assure larger and more 
profitable harvests. ‘The courses in farm 


engineering also teach the use and care of 
farm machinery and hand tools, and the 
principles and operation of gasoline and 
Diesel engines, with practical experience 
in their repair. Courses in home carpen- 
try and farm blacksmithing are included, 
as is training in road building and road 
maintenance. 

A department of animal industry pro- 
vides practical tutelage in breeding and 
keeping cattle, horses, mules, swine, and 
poultry in the American tropics. Courses 
in animal health include the study of the 
principal diseases and parasites of live- 
stock in the tropics, as well as animal 
vaccination and autopsy. 

In the United States with its thousands 
of colleges, universities, and professional 
schools the feat of launching another school 
is not necessarily newsworthy. But though 
vast areas of the other Americas are in the 
tropics, and though at least 65 percent 
of all Latin Americans live by farming, 
scientific education in tropical agriculture 
has remained inadequate. As already 
suggested, new technical and commercial 
problems in tropical agriculture are ever 
arising. The defense of basic crops and 
livestock from fungi, micro-organic diseases, 
and virulent insect enemies is an unending 
necessity. It is more and more evident 
that if farmers of the American tropics are 
to produce, develop, and otherwise benefit 
from the important crops that are now 
being introduced, farm youth requires 
more and better technical education. 
The School of Pan American Agriculture 
is therefore undertaking to create a new 
formula for practical Pan American edu- 
cation. 


Inter-American Commercial Arbitration 


FRANCES KELLOR 


Executive Member, Inter-American Commercial Arbitration Commission 


THREE combined systems of commercial 
arbitration now afford to all contracting 
parties in the Western Hemisphere full 
protection against the misunderstandings, 
differences, and controversies that are 
likely to arise under foreign trade contracts. 

These systems, now operating coopera- 
tively and in the spirit of amity which 
arbitration symbolizes are: 

The inter-American system, now in its 
tenth year, which is competent to admin- 
ister any proceeding involving foreign 
trade between nationals of the American 
republics or commercial controversies 
arising out of commercial arrangements, 
agreements, and contracts with govern- 
ment corporations or agencies that have 
authority to resort to arbitration. 

The Canadian-American commercial 
arbitration system, which is competent 
to dispose of any commercial controversies 
arising between Canadian and American 
contracting parties. 

The American system, which is compe- 
tent to administer the proceedings in any 
controversy that is to be settled in the 
United States to which one of its citizens 
is a party. 

The Western Hemisphere Conference 
on Foreign Trade and Arbitration, set up 
in 1943, holds these combined systems 
together in a uniform planning and devel- 
opment program and provides for the dis- 
cussions and interchange of informa- 
tion that give rise to uniform legislative 
standards and similar procedure and 
administration. 

Next on the agenda is the organization 
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of educational programs for use in courses 
of instruction in schools, colleges, institutes, 
and other educational agencies. It is 
hoped thus to impart instruction as prac- 
tical and uniform as are established arbi- 
tration facilities, thereby making the arbi- 
tration tribunals more effective. 


The inter-American system as a pioneer 


Such is the present status of the system 
of commercial arbitration that developed 
from a modest resolution adopted by the 
Seventh International Conference of Amer- 
ican States in 1933. That resolution, how- 
ever, set the key for the evolution of this 
Western Hemisphere system. 

First, the resolution took a forward step 
in the whole field of commercial arbitration 
by promulgating the idea that arbitration 
should be so organized as to constitute a 
system, administered by an impersonal, 
disinterested, detached agency which, 
while fully representative of all the Ameri- 
can republics, should perform its functions 
under defined rules of procedure and ac- 
cording to its own ideals. 

Second, this new agency, later called the 
Inter-American Arbitration Commission, 
was to assume, as its name implies, the 
responsibility for establishing an inter- 
American system of arbitration, giving 
representation therein to the commercial 
interests of the American republics. ‘This 
mandate has been carried out by having 
commercial representatives from all the 
republics on the Commission, and by ap- 
pointing such representatives on panels and 
in administrative positions. 
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Third, the resolution contemplated the 
setting up of an organization that should 
operate independently of official control. 
The first step was taken when the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union re- 
quested private, non-partisan, non-profit- 
making bodies to set up the system. 
While the Commission operates under its 
own by-laws and rules of procedure and 
develops its own policies, it reports to the 
Director General of the Pan American 
Union. No panels are appointed and no 
important developments in policy or prac- 
tice are undertaken independent of his 
information, advice, and judgment. ‘This 
practice keeps the work of the Commission 
in harmony with other inter-American 
policies and plans. 

Fourth, the resolution contemplated es- 
tablishing closer relations among the com- 
mercial associations of the Americas. 
This purpose has been realized, and the 
Chambers of Commerce in the United 
States, Latin America, and Canada are 
now the channels through which misunder- 
standings, grievances, and complaints are 
expressed to the Commission and through 
whose cooperation matters are adjusted. 

(In 1943, certificates for outstanding 
service were awarded to 13 Chambers of 
Commerce in the United States and Latin 
America. In 1943, also, the Commercial 
Associations Committee was formed to 
advance this cooperation among other 
Chambers of Commerce.) 

Fifth, another outstanding and far-reach- 
ing action was taken by the Seventh In- 
ternational Conference of American States 
when it incorporated certain legislative 
standards in the resolution. These have 
come to be the commonly accepted stand- 
ards for improving arbitration laws in the 
direction of uniformity and in providing 
for equality, justice, speed, and economy 
in proceedings through such laws in all 
Republics. 


Basic principles of inter-American commercial 
arbitration 


Early in its organization, the Inter- 
American Commercial Arbitration Com- 
mission adopted certain basic principles 
which now obtain throughout its system. 
They may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. A juridical concept of arbitration is a fun- 
damental requisite to permanently organized 
arbitration. This concept differentiates ar- 
bitration from all other forms of settlement, 
which are in their nature bargaining proc- 
esses. According to this concept, issues 
are determined on the basis of their merits 
by a quasi-judicial process. 

2. The preservation of the voluntary principle 
of arbitration is a primary consideration. 
Throughout a proceeding, from the vol- 
untary entry into an arbitration agree- 
ment to the making of an award, there 
must be no element of compulsion. 

3. Permanent, easily accessible, uniform, 
trustworthy facilities must be established and 
maintained in advance of a controversy and inde- 
pendently of parties in controversy. Parties can- 
not be expected to resort frequently to 
arbitration unless they know where to go 
and how to proceed in referring their 
controversy to arbitration. 

4. Arbitrators must be ready and waiting to 
be chosen by the parties. Consequently, per- 
manent panels must be established in 
advance. And since controversies are of 
infinite variety arising out of many kinds 
of contracts, many kinds of experts must be 
assembled and held in readiness. They 
must also know about the powers and 
duties of their office and the rules of pro- 
cedure, so that when called upon they will 
be efficient. 

5. Rules of procedure are indispensable to 
organized arbitration. Without them, facili- 
ties cannot be used in an orderly way and 
arbitrators cannot effectively be drawn 
from panels. 
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6. The impartial and independent adminis- 
trator ts considered an integral part of the inter- 
American system of commercial arbitration. 
There are three such administrators in the 
Western Hemisphere System—one for 
inter-American trade arbitrations, one for 
United States-foreign trade arbitrations, 
and a third for Canadian-American trade 
arbitrations. These bodies differ from 
predecessor administrators in the London 
Chamber of Commerce or in the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce in that 
they have no duties and perform no serv- 
ices and functions except those connected 
with commercial arbitration. They are 
somewhat similar to the International 
Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration, which performs services only for 
its signatory states and for parties to an 
arbitration. 

7. The formulation of legislative standards 
lie within the function of an arbitration system. 
Arbitrators are interested in sound arbi- 
tration laws because they facilitate their 
duties when in office; contracting parties 
are interested, for such laws are of vital 
assistance in helping them to obtain legal 
enforcement of arbitration agreements 
and awards; lawyers are interested, for 
these laws afford them a new quasi-legal 
practice in tribunals. 

8. Instruction in the practice of arbitration 
2s indispensable. Instruction of arbitrators 
in the powers and duties of their office, in 
how to conduct hearings, in the essentials 
of making awards; instruction of parties in 
how to present their cases, in the meaning 
of rules, and in their responsibility for 
carrying through the arbitration; in- 
struction of lawyers in arbitration law and 
tribunal proceedings; instruction of gov- 
ernment executives in a knowledge of 
international arbitration—these are the 
immediate needs for instruction. 

9. Standard arbitration agreements are essen- 
tal. Most commercial arbitrations are 


undertaken as a result of arbitration 
clauses in contracts; such clauses make a 
constant contribution to the maintenance 
of satisfactory commercial relations within 
a nation and among nations. Conse- 
quently, the organized American systems 
of arbitration have prepared a standard 
arbitration clause of the kind they deem 
most effective for the quick, unambiguous 
reference of a controversy to their respec- 
tive systems. 

10. Periodic conferences coordinate, stablilize, 
and energize arbitration systems. Western 
Hemisphere commercial arbitration sys- 
tems have therefore established a Con- 
ference on Foreign Trade and Arbitration. 

An effective modern arbitration system 
in the Western Hemisphere is adjudged 
complete and effective in proportion to the 
extent that these ten essentials prevail. 


Settlement of misunderstandings 


The Inter-American Commercial Arbi- 
tration Commission became convinced in 
the years that marked the beginning of 
World War II, namely in the latter half 
of its 10 years of life, that nine-tenths of 
commercial differences are due to mis- 
understandings that have not reached 
the stage of controversy. It was found 
that an inquiry, a letter of explanation, a 
willingness to listen to the other side 
through the medium of a disinterested 
agency more frequently than not so 
changed the attitude of the parties that 
the Commission needed to take no further 
action. Each party felt that it had a 
friend who could understand its viewpoint. 
As war activities were heightened and 
priorities and restrictions on trade came 
into operation, these misunderstandings 
increased, for often the reasons for delays 
and deficiencies were not available. ‘This 
information the Commission could and 
did obtain, with the consequence that 
hundreds of differences and misunder- 
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standings have been eased or ironed out. 
This has been accomplished through an 
Inter-American Business Relations Com- 
mittee whose members have undertaken 
the simple task. 

But no one should be deceived that this 
seemingly simple task is not important. 
Whether there was $200,000 or $25 at 
issue, the possible repercussions of this 
misunderstanding among the friends and 
compatriots of the claimant fully justified 
all the painstaking effort, patience, cour- 
tesy, and friendly intervention that the 
Commission’s representatives have exer- 
cised. ‘The fact that somebody, big or 
small, really cares to have the matter in 
issue adjusted has in many cases changed 
viewpoints so profoundly that the parties 
themselves were able to proceed to a 
solution. 


The record of achievement 


The Inter-American Commercial Arbi- 
tration Commission regards its many com- 
munications, calls, and publications as the 
most effective part of its work in the pro- 
motion of that good will, understanding, 
and cooperation which avoids controversy, 
controlling complaints at the source so 
that they never become disturbers of com- 
mercial peace and unity and do not re- 
quire the final process of arbitration. 
Nevertheless, so many matters of wide 
range have been submitted and settled 
through the Commission’s good offices 
that a résumé of some actual cases sub- 
mitted is here presented. 

In the last three years, 352 claims have 
been submitted to the Commission, rang- 
ing in amounts from $5.00 to $274,737.00. 
Every republic member of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union has been represented with one 
or more cases, from Ecuador with 69 to El 
Salvador with 1. Every possible type of 
merchandise found in _ inter-American 
trade was involved in these disputes, from 


atomizers and handkerchiefs to chemicals, 
steel, and textiles. 

A summary of the types of controversy 
received by the Commission follows: 


1. Failure to ship or deliver 

2. Delay in payment 

3. Merchandise not in accordance with speci- 
fications or sample 

4. Alleged shortage of material 

5. Claim of no contract or bona fide order 

6. Misinterpretation of terms of contract 

7. Claim of principal against agent, or agent 
against principal 

8. Misinterpretation of shipping terrns 

9. Disputes arising from exchange regulations 

10. Disputes arising from questions of credit 

11. Disputes arising from unfamiliarity with 
terminology or standards 

12. Disputes arising from war time export 
regulations or priorities 

13. Claims resulting from unsettled market 
conditions 

14. Disputes involving banks or factors 

15. Disputes arising from partnership or joint 
ventures 

16. Alleged overcharge of expenses 

17. Disputes involving trade names 

18. Misinterpretation of terms of marine insur- 
ance contract 

19. Dispute as to whether transaction was a sale 
or a consignment 


In the years 1942 and 1943, which mark 
the periods of greatest activity and achieve- 
ment for the Commission, 258 claims were 
received, and 132 were amicably adjusted 
either through the mediatory effort of the 
Commission or arbitration. A review of 
several interesting cases is presented to 
illustrate the Commission’s work. 


1) E-45. An Ecuadorean agent for a tire export 
company located in New York City asked this 
Commission to discover the reason for the ex- 
porter’s failure to pay certain commissions due 
him. An investigation disclosed that another 
firm had taken over the export business of the 
principal and that the new company was willing 
to pay the commissions out of future orders 
placed by the agent. This arrangement was 
accepted by the Ecuadorean firm and business 
relations were resumed. 


2) U-24. An importer placed an order for 
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chemicals with a manufacturer in New York City. 
The American Chamber of Commerce in Monte- 
video referred the matter to this Commission, 
requesting that it contact the chemical company 
and find out whether the order would be filled. 
An interview with an official of the company 
revealed that, because of a turn-over in office 
personnel occasioned by the draft, its records 
were not up to date. The company promised, 
however, to fill the order in question as soon as 
the Uruguayan merchant secured an import 
license. This information was relayed to the 
importer who promptly made arrangements to 
comply with the manufacturer’s request. 


3) CR-26. An importer of Cartago, Costa Rica, 
purchased 35 rolls of wrapping paper from a 
New York supplier. Alleging an overcharge of 
expenses, the Costa Rican merchant asked this 
Commission to secure a refund. The paper 
manufacturer, when interviewed, explained that 
the charges were normal in view of war conditions 
and that the importer was erroneously comparing 
this shipment, which was F. O. B., with other 
orders shipped C. I. F. When informed of this 
explanation, the merchant stated that he was 
satisfied. 

4) BR-29. A Kansas City milling company had 
sold 9,000 sacks of flour to an agent in Recife, 
Brazil. A dispute arose as to alleged damage, 
and pending disposition of the matter, it was 
found necessary to sell the flour to another party 
at a loss. The proceeds of this sale, amounting 
to $11,000.00, were tied up in a local bank by 
the agent of the Kansas City company, who re- 
fused to turn it over to his principal. This 
Commission was requested to intervene by 
the milling company. After extensive negotia- 
tions and correspondence, the Commission was 
instrumental in securing payment of the sum in 
question. 

5) G-19. A Guatemalan department store owner 
had dealt with a New York exporter for many 
years. Beginning soon after October 1942 he 
failed to receive any replies to various letters 
sent to the New York firm. Upon the recommen- 
dation of the American Consul he referred the 
matter to the Commission, asking to discover the 
reason for the silence of the American concern, 


or to secure the return of the balance due the 
Guatemalan party. As the result of a conversa- 
tion with one of the officers of the exporting firm 
it was revealed that all letters addressed to the 
importer had been returned by the postal authori- 
ties on the ground that the addressee’s name was 
on the proclaimed list. The Commission con- 
tacted the Department of State and discovered 
that the Guatemalan firm had been confused with 
another company of similar name which was 
actually on the proclaimed list. The Commission 
notified the postal authorities of this mistake and 
as a result, correspondence and commercial 
relations were resumed by the parties. 


6) A-46. A contract between an Argentine com- 
pany and a New York firm called for the ship- 
ment by the former of 300 tons of calcium 
tartrate. The Argentine firm failed to make 
delivery and since there was an arbitration clause 
in the agreement, the New York company sub- 
mitted the matter to arbitration, claiming the 
sum of $15,225.00 as damages for breach of con- 
tract. The arbitrators made an award of the 
amount of $6,275.00. It is interesting to note 
that these firms are continuing their business 
relations. 


7) A-47. A shipment of 217 tons of foundry 
coke was purchased by a firm in Buenos Aires 
from a New York company. According to the 
contract of sale the coke was to be packed in 
double bags. The coke, however, was shipped 
in single bags and as a result a loss of 96,795 
kilograms occurred because of breakage of the 
sacks. The United States Chamber of Commerce 
in Buenos Aires referred the case to this Commis- 
sion, which immediately communicated with the 
New York company. The exporter notified the 
Commission that it would study the case. Within 
a week the Commission was advised that a check 
in the amount of $4,500.00 would be sent to the 
Argentine firm. 


8) CO-17. This case involved a _ controversy 
between a New York Diesel company and a 
Colombian agent. By mutual agreement, the 
dispute over commissions in the amount of 
$8,675.48 was submitted to arbitration. An 
award was made to the Colombian agent for 
$7,798.00 plus $1,644.00 in accrued interest. 


The Americas and the War 


To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures dealing 
with the war and its effects taken by the 
American Republics since the United 
States was attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, a continuing list is being 
compiled of laws, decrees, acts, orders, 
and resolutions published in official ga- 
zettes or noted in other publications 
received at the Pan American Union. 
While it is attempted to make each 
monthly installment of the compilation 


as complete as possible, it is inevitable 
that some measures should be omitted, 
because of uncertain mails, the delay in 
receiving recent issues of official papers, 
and other difficulties. 

When a reference stands by itself in 
parentheses, it is the official source for an 
item for which an unofficial source was 
previously given. In order to preserve 
the numbering of the measures mentioned 
in the preceding issues, items listed in 
this number whose dates fall between 


Severances of Diplomatic Relations, Declarations of War, and Adherences to the Joint Declaration by the United Nations 
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1 Argentina severed relations with Germany and Japan only, in view of Italy’s having changed sides in the war in July 1943. 
2 The decree of April 7, 1943, by which a state of war was declared to exist between Bolivia and the Axis powers, and under 
which the Bolivian Government adhered to the United Nations Declaration, was sanctioned by the Bolivian Congress on 
November 26, 1943, and on December 4, 1943, a decree was promulgated formally declaring that Bolivia is at war with the Axis. 
(The Department of State Bulletin, December 11, 1943.) 


3 Rumania and Hungary severed diplomatic relations with Brazil on March 6 and May 5, 1942, respectively. 


ment of State Bulletin, November 20, 1943.) 


4 Mexico had no Treaty of Friendship or diplomatic relations with Rumania. 


ber 20, 1943.) 


(The Depart- 
(The Department of State Bulletin, Novem- 


5 Panama declared war on December 10, 1941, retroactive to December 7. 


6 The Vichy Government severed diplomatic relations with the United States on November 8, 1942. 


State Bulletin, November 14, 1942.) 


(The Department of 
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those of measures already published are 
inserted with letters following the number 
(¢. g., 2a). 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as foJlows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diario Oficial; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Diario Oficial; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
E] Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Registro 
Oficial; Guatemala, Diarto de Centro América; 
Haiti, Le Montteur; Honduras, La Gaceta; 


Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, La Gaceta; 
Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Paraguay, Gaceta 
Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; Uruguay, Diario 
Oficial; and Venezuela, Gaceta Ofictal. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions 
will be supplied as information is received 
from official or other sources. Cooperation 
to this end will be appreciated. When 
notice of a measure has been taken from 
an unofficial account, the official source 
will be given as soon as it is available. 


PART XXV 


ARGENTINA 


83a. (Boletin Oficial, July 1, 1943.) 
836. (Boletin Oficial, July 1, 1943.) 


83c. June 26, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1,117, declaring that until further reorganiza- 
tion of the Special Supply Control Commission 
its duties will be administered by the Office of 
Supply, Industry, and Commerce. (Boletin Ofi- 
cial, July 5, 1943.) 


87x). August 19, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
5,904, declaring the importation of natural rub- 
ber and articles manufactured thereof free from 
import duties. (Boletin Oficial, October 20, 1943.) 


956,. September 11, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 7,330, fixing new maximum prices for 
gypsum. (Boletin Oficial, October 28, 1943.) 


95b,. September 11, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 7,331, amending Decree No. 136,509 of 
November 25, 1942 (see Argentina 38f, BULLE- 
TIN, June 1943) to fix new maximum prices for 
brick. (Boletin Oficial, October 28, 1943.) 


95d. September 18, 1943. Resolution No. 895, 
Ministry of the Treasury, stating that the remain- 
der of the iron and steel imported from Spain and 
distributed according to Decree No. 150,593 of 
May 21, 1943 (see Argentina 74e, BULLETIN, 
December 1943) will be distributed among other 
users in proportion to their 1940 consumption, 
with priority for governmental construction 
projects. (Boletin Oficial, October 6, 1943.) 

96a. September 20, 1943. Resolution No. 5,161 
Ministry of Agriculture, stating that individuals 
or associations desiring to carry out commercial 
or private fishing operations in the rivers and 


navigable streams of the valleys of the Parana, 
Uruguay, and Plate Rivers, and in all waters of 
public utility in the National Territories of 
Chaco, Misiones, and Formosa must obtain 
previous permission from the Bureau of Fisheries, 
and making other provisions pertaining thereto. 
(Boletin Oficial, October 5, 1943.) 


966. September 20, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 9,276 subjecting to prior permit the exporta- 
tion of glass and articles manufactured thereof 


and of sodium silicate and carbonate. (Boletin 
Oficial, October 4, 1943.) 


96c. September 20, 1943. Presiaential Decree 
No. 9,257, authorizing, under certain conditions, 
the reexportation and the return to the country 
of origin, of specified containers made of iron and 


tin plate. (Boletin Oficial, October 4, 1943.) 


97. (Correction) September 28, 1943. Presiden- 
tial Decree No. 9,967. (Boletin Oficial, October 
6, 1943.) 


98. (Correction) September 28, 1943. Presiden- 
tial Decree No. 9,968. (Boletin Oficial, October 
6, 1943.) 


98a. September 28, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 10,067, subjecting to prior permit the expor- 
tation of articles totally or partially manufac- 
tured of porcelain, glazed china, pottery, or 
any other earthenware. (Boletin Oficial, October 
28, 1943.) 


986. October 8, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
10,789, declaring temporarily free of duty the 
importation of cotton textiles for the manufacture 


of bags for fruit or nationally manufactured mer- 
chandise. (Boletin Oficial, October 22, 1943.) 


98c. October 13, 1943. Presidential Decree 
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No. 11,271, regulating the operation of concerns 
manufacturing for export oil, meal, fertilizer, or 
other byproducts of fish not intended for human 
consumption. (Boletin Oficial, October 22, 1943.) 


98d. October 13, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
11,330, fixing new maximum prices for lead and 
lead pipes. (Boletin Oficial, October 22, 1943.) 


98e. October 13, 1943. Presidential Decree No: 
11,607 prohibiting the offering of prizes, coupons; 
or other gifts with purchases of cectain kinds of 
merchandise. (Boletin Oficial, October 28, 1943.) 


98f. October 20, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
11,821, fixing prices for wheat destined for milling 
and making other provisions pertaining thereto. 


(Boletin Oficial, October 28, 1943.) 


98g. November 12, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 14,001 reducing rentals on agricultural lands 
by 20 per cent—reductions to be fixed on the 
basis of July 1940 rentals and to be retroactive to 
April 1943—and making other provisions per- 
taining thereto. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
November 16 and December 11, 1943.) 


98h. December 11, 1943. Presidentiai Decree 
making regulations to govern the farm land 
rental reductions established by Decree No. 
14,001 of November 12, 1943 (see 98¢ above). 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, December 11, 1943.) 


99a. January 27, 1944. Presidential Decree or- 
dering all national merchant vessels to remain in 
their present ports pending further instructions. 
(New York Times, January 28, 1944.) 


99b. January 28, 1944. Presidential Decree dis- 
continuing telephone, cable and wireless commu- 
nications with Germany and Japan. (New York 
Herald Tribune, January 29, 1944.) 


99¢. January 28, 1944. Presidential Decree sus- 
pending commercial and financial operations 
with Germany and Japan. (New York Herald 
Tribune, January 29, 1944.) 


BOLIVIA 


30. October 30, 1943. Resolution creating a 
commission to study production costs of the na- 
tional milling industry and import conditions, 
comparative costs, and quality of foreign flour. 
(El Diario, La Paz, November 7, 1943.) 


31. November 26, 1943. Ratification by Con- 
gress of Bolivia’s adherence to the Declaration by 
the United Nations (see Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures 91, BULLETIN, July 1943). (El Diario, 
La Paz, November 27, 1943.) 


32. December 4, 1943. Supreme Decree ratify- 
ing the Executive Decree of April 7, 1943 (see 


Bolivia 14, BuLLetIn, June and September 1943) 
which declared war on the Axis powers. (E/ 
Diario, La Paz, December 5, 1943.) 


BRAZIL 


87. Corrections to Decree-Law No. 5,782 in 
Diario Oficial, September 15, 1943. 


89a. September 3, 1943. Order No. 127, Coor- 
dinator of Economic Mobilization, requiring 
dealers in quartz crystals in tne Federal District 
and its environs to declare stocks on hand. 
(Didrio Oficial, September 6, 1943.) 


92a. September 11, 1943. Order No. 131, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, authorizing 
the Industrial Production Division to control the 
production and distribution of rayon thread 
throughout the republic. (Didrio Oficial, Septem- 
ber 14, 1943.) 

92b. September 13, 1943. Decree-Law No. 
5,811, authorizing the Institute of Social Security 
and Welfare of Civil Servants to assume the rights 
and obligations connected with life insurance 
policies issued by certain liquidated Italian in- 
surance companies, and making other provisions 
pertaining thereto. (Didrio Oficial, September 15, 
1943.) 


92c. September 14, 1943. Decree-Law No. 
5,813, approving the agreement made September 
6, 1943, between the Governments of Brazil and 
the United States regarding the recruiting and 
placement of workers for the Amazon rubber re- 
gion (see Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 112, 
below). (Diario Oficial, September 16, 1943.) 


92d. September 14, 1943. Decree-Law No. 
5,814, amplifying the powers of the Rubber Credit 
Bank, with particular reference to loans for the 
development of rubber production, means of 
transportation between rubber production and 
distribution centers, and agriculture in the rub- 
ber regions. (Dvdrio Oficial, September 16, 1943.) 


92e. September 16, 1943. Decree-Law No. 
5,821, prescribing measures pertaining to collec- 
tive labor disputes during the war. (Diério Oficial, 
September 18, 1943.) 


92f. September 17, 1943. Resolution No. 17. 
Supervisory and Executive Textile Committee, 
exempting specified articles from the textile 
quotas. (Didrio Oficial, September 25, 1943.) 

92¢. September 24, 1943. Order No. 132, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, repealing 
Order No. 35 of January 4, 1943 (see Brazil 67a, 
BuLLeTIn, August 1943), and prescribing new 
regulations governing the exportation of quartz 
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crystal to the United States. (Didrio Oficial, 
September 25, 1943.) 


92h. September 30, 1943. Decree-Law No. 
5,861, changing the name of the Anti-Air Defense 
Service created by Decree-Law No. 4,624 of 
August 26, 1942 (see Brazil 40, BULLETIN, Novem- 
ber 1942 and January 1943) to the Civilian 
Defense Service. (Didrio Oficial, October 2, 
1943.) 


921. September 30, 1943. Order No. 133, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, suspending 
the effectiveness of all state and municipal restric- 
tions against the free movement of foodstuffs and 


fodder. (Didério Oficial, October 2, 1943.) 


927. October 1, 1943. Decree No. 13,560, ex- 
tending the property confiscation measures con- 
tained in Decree-Law No. 4,166 of March 11, 
1942 (see Brazil 19, BuLtitetiIn, May and July 
1942) to 35 additional Axis firms. (Diario Oficial, 
October 4, 1943.) 


92k. October 1, 1943. Order No. 137, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, prescribing 
restrictions and priorities for civilian construction 
work. (Diario Oficial, October 2, 1943; corrected 
in Didrio Oficial, October 8, 1943.) 


921. October 5, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,881, 
approving the supplementary agreement on 
rubber prices signed September 29, 1943, between 
the Governments of Brazil and the United States 
(see Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 115a 
below). (Diario Oficial, October 7, 1943.) 


92m. October 8, 1943. Order No. 139, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, suspending 
the public sale of fresh or frozen beef in Minas 
Gerais, Sdo Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and the 
Federal District on Mondays and Thursdays 


during October and November 1943. (Diario 
Oficial, October 9, 1943.) 
92n. October 8, 1943. Order No. 140, Co- 


ordinator of Economic Mobilization, authorizing 
and regulating new retail prices for beef in the 
Federal District and Sao Paulo. (Diario Oficial, 
October 9, 1943.) 


CHILE 


75. November —, 1943. Decree, Foreign Trade 
Council, fixing maximum prices for imported iron 
and steel. (Diario Oficial, November 12, 1943, 
mentioned in El Mercurio, Santiago, November 
23, 1943.) 


76. November 16, 1943. Announcement, Pro- 
vincial Wage Commission, fixing minimum wages 
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for the province of Santiago. 
Santiago, November 17, 1943.) 


(El Mercurio, 


COLOMBIA 


90e;. October 8, 1943. Resolution No. 43, Na- 
tional Price Control Office, prescribing procedure 
for carrying out Resolution No. 7 (see Colombia 
76, BuLLeTIN, November and December 1943) 
which fixed maximum prices for articles of prime 
necessity. (Diario Oficial, November 6, 1943.) 


90e2. October 21, 1943. Resolution No. 48, Na- 
tional Price Control Office, requiring quarterly 
reports of stocks on hand, quantities handled, 
sold, and exported, and buying and selling prices 
from all mills, factories, or gins handling rice, 
wheat, cacao or cotton, and from producers’ as- 
sociations and organizations engaged in buying 
or financing those products. (Diario Oficial, 
October 29, 1943.) 


90f. Resolution No. 50. (Diario Oficial, Novem- 
ber 8, 1943.) 


90g. October 30, 1943. Resolution No. 53, Na- 
tional Price Control Office, requiring all indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises not covered by 
Resolution No. 1 (see Colombia 72a, BULLETIN, 
December 1943), except merchants operating with 
a capital of less than 1,000 pesos, to file statements 
showing the line of industrial or commercial ac- 
tivity and the amount of capital invested. (Diario 
Oficial, November 8, 1943.) 


90h. November 3, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,159, postponing until January 1, 1944, the 
effectiveness of Decree No. 2,001 (see Colombia 
90e, BuLLETIN, March 1944) on control of im- 
ports. (Diario Oficial, November 16, 1943.) 


907. November 5, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,163, amending and amplifying Decree No. 
928 (see Colombia 67, BULLETIN, October 1943) 
which created the National Price Control Office. 
(Diario Oficial, November 16, 1943.) 


91. (Correction) November 26, 1943. Declara- 
tion, Minister of Foreign Affairs, approved by the 
Senate, proclaiming the existence of a state of 
belligerency with Germany. (Diario Oficial, No- 
vember 29, 1943.) 


92. November 26, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,298, establishing volunteer parachute 
troops at air bases to be selected by the Ministry 
of War. (Diario Oficial, December 4, 1943.) 

93. December 3, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,371, creating a Superior National Defense 


Council and appointing its members. (Diario 
Oficial, December 7, 1943.) 
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COSTA RICA 


134. October 25, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 73, creating a National Advisory Committee 
for Political Defense to cooperate with the 
Emergency Advisory Committee for Political 
Defense of the Continent. (La Gaceta, November 
by 1943;) 


135. November 3, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 5, regulating the organization and functions 
of the Central and Auxiliary Supply Boards in 
accordance with Legislative Decree No. 37 (see 
Costa Rica 112, BuLtetin, November 1943). 
(La Gaceta, November 5, 1943.) 


136. November 4, 1943, Presidential Decree 
No. 75, permitting the duty-free importation of 
beans for the duration of the war, at the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and Commerce. 
(La Gaceta, November 5, 1943.) 


137. November 5, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 76, authorizing the issuance of 700 Defense 
Bonds of 1,000 colones each, in accordance with 
Decree No. 38 of December 14, 1942 (see Costa 
Rica 61, Burietin, June 1943). (La Gaceta, 
November 6, 1943.) 


138. November 6, 1943. Legislative Decree 
No. 26, authorizing the Executive Power to make 
a five-year contract with the National Bank of 
Costa Rica to provide cash for the purchase of 
Costa Rican crops of rice, beans, maize, and 
potatoes, in order to stimulate national production 
of these crops; creating a fund of 1,500,000 colones 
to finance the project; and directing the Secretary 
of Labor and Social Security to organize a plan 
for the distribution of the foods thus produced. 
(La Gaceta, November 11, 1943.) 


139. November 9, 1943. Legislative Order No. 
2, continuing for a period of sixty days the sus- 
pension of certain constitutional guarantees. 
(La Gaceta, November 11, 1943.) 


140. November 10, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 9, amending Decree No. 8 of October 20, 
1943 (see Costa Rica 133, BULLETIN, March 1944), 
adjusting sugar prices in order to enable sugar 
producers to obtain just returns and to pay wages 
commensurate with those paid to other agricul- 
tural and industrial workers. (Za Gaceia, No- 
vember 11, 1943.) 


CUBA 
180a. June 25, 1942. Resolution No. 12, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, requiring mer- 


chants, industrialists, and producers to make 
monthly declarations of stocks on hand of edible 


oils and fats, lard, rice, wheat flour, and beans. 
(Gaceta Oficial, June 29, 1942.) 


190c;. July 15, 1942. Resolution No. 20, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, prescribing a new 
form for monthly declarations of stocks on hand of 
the foodstuffs specified in Resolution No. 12 (see 
180a above), and adding chickpeas and potatoes 
to the list. (Gaceta Oficial, July 28, 1942.) 


486a. October 31, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 3,337, establishing new offices and authoriz- 
ing the employment of new personnel in the 
Treasury Department for the administration and 
collection of new taxes imposed because of the 
war. (Gaceta Oficial, November 12, 1943, p. 10, 
Annex to Third Edition). 


496. November 23, 1943. Resolution No. 155, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, prescribing 
additional rules and regulations pertaining to the 
distribution of materials for rebuilding, retreading, 
and vulcanizing tires and tubes (see Cuba 421, 
BULLETIN, September 1943). (Gaceta Official, 
November 26, 1943, p. 19850.) 


497. November 25, 1943. Resolution No. 156, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, authoriz- 
ing an emergency quota of tires and tubes for 
vehicles engaged in the transport of essential 
articles. (Gaceta Oficial, November 30, 1943, p. 
20036.) 


498. November 26, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 3;459, making specified concessions and 
privileges regarding imports and exports, storage 
facilities, property, and taxes, already in effect for 
the Metals Reserve Company, applicable also to 
the United States Commercial Company Agency, 
an official agency of the U. S. Government, which 
is to take charge of certain Metals Reserve opera- 
tions in Cuba. (Gaceta Oficial, November 27, 
1943, p. 19878.) 


499, November 29, 1943. Resolution No. 157, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, amplify- 
ing the membership and functions of the National 
Tire and Tube Rationing Commission. (Gaceta 
Oficial, December 1, 1943, p. 20074.) 


500. November 29, 1943. Resolution No. 158, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
maximum retail prices for nationally manufac- 
tured cement. (Gaceta Oficial, December 4, 1943, 
p= 20327) 


501. November 30, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 3509, coordinating the activities of the War 
Economy Board, the Office of Price Regulation 
and Supply, the Import-Export Agency, and the 
Cuban Maritime Commission, for the duration of 
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the war. (Gaceta Oficial, December 1, 1943, p. 
20067.) 


502. November 30, 1943. Resolution No. 159, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
regular and emergency tire and tube quotas for 
the month of November 1943. (Gaceta Oficial, 
December 6, 1943, p. 20359.) 


503. December 1, 1943. Resolution No. 160, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, amending 
Resolution No. 115 of June 14, 1943 (see Cuba 
421, BULLETIN, September 1943), regarding mate- 
rials and services for retreading and rebuilding 
tires and tubes. (Gaceta Oficial, December 6, 1943, 
p. 20387.) 


504. December 1, 1943. Resolution No. 161, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing a 
final 10-day period within which industrialists 
and merchants must declare stocks on hand of 
iron and steel materials. (Gaceta Oficial, Decem- 
ber 6, 1943, p. 20388.) 


505. December 2,1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3,562, conceding customs, tax, and other facilities 
for the duration of the war to the Nicaro Nickel 
Company for the construction of necessary build- 
ings and mining installations. (Gaceta Oficial, 
December 13, 1943, p. 20775.) 


506. December 2, 1943. Resolution No. 162, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
wholesale and retail prices for onions. (Gaceta 
Oficial, December 6, 1943, p. 20389.) 


507. December 3, 1943. Resolution No. 163, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
maximum wholesale and retail prices for lard and 
soy bean oil. (Gaceta Oficial, December 8, 1943, 
p. 20454.) 


508. December 3, 1943. Resolution No. 164, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, limiting 
types of coal that may be sold in specified areas 
and fixing maximum wholesale and retail prices 
therefor. (Gaceta Oficial, December 8, 1943, p. 
20484.) 


509. December 4, 1943. Resolution No. 165, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, extending 
indefinitely the prices and regulations regarding 
the sale of condensed and evaporated milk fixed 
by Resolutions 83 and 99 of February 16, 1943, 
and April 24, 1943 (see Cuba 344 and 391, BuLLE- 
TIN, May and August 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, 
December 8, 1943, p. 20518.) 


510. December 9, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 3,591, extending for the duration of the war 
specified time limits on payments for exports to 


the United States and other countries. (Gaceta 
Oficial, December 14, 1943, p. 20869.) 


511. December 10, 1943. Resolution No. 166, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, authorizing 
a 10 percent increase in the maximum prices for 
paint, varnish, and enamel, and making other 
provisions pertaining thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, De- 
cember 15, 1943, p. 21028.) 


512. December 16, 1943. Resolution No. 167, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, amending 
Resolution No. 164 of December 3, 1943 (see 508 
above), with reference to coal prices. (Gaceta 
Oficial, December 18, 1943, p. 21220.) 


513. December 17, 1943. Resolution No. 169, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
producers’, wholesale, and retail prices for black 
and red beans. (Gaceta Oficial, December 20, 
1943, p. 21254.) 


514. December 20, 1943. Resolution No. 170, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, excluding 
paving asphalt from price regulations now in 
effect when the material is destined for federal, 
state, or municipal public works. (Gaceta Oficial, 
December 29, 1943, p. 21892.) 


515. December 21, 1943. Resolution No. 172, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, amending 
Resolution No. 12 of June 25, 1942, as amended 
by Resolution No. 20 of July 15, 1942 (see 180a 
and 190c; above), to include peas, onions, corn- 
meal, and corn in the list of articles for which 
monthly stock declarations must be made, and 
making other provisions pertaining thereto. 
(Gaceta Oficial, December 28, 1943, p. 21797.) 


516. December 27, 1943. Resolution No. 173, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
milk prices and making other provisions pertain- 
ing to that product. (Gaceta Oficial, December 
29, 1943, p. 21891.) 


517. December 31, 1943. Decree, War Econo- 
my Board, declaring the export of asphalt and 
all fuels to be included under the export control 
system established by Presidential Decree No. 
3485 of December 27, 1941 (see Cuba 26, BULLE- 
tin, April 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, January 11, 
1944, p. 385.) 

518. December 31, 1943. Resolution No. 174, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
maximum wholesale and retail prices for beef and 


making other provisions pertaining thereto. 
(Gaceta Oficial, January 4, 1944, p. 98.) 


519. January 3, 1944. Resolution No. 175, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing an 
emergency quota of tires and tubes to meet re- 
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quirements of the sugar industry. (Gaceta Oficial, 


January 6, 1944, p. 194.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


107a. September 20, 1943. Law No. 392, regu- 
lating the traffic, carrying, and possession of 
firearms and repealing Law No. 74 of August 14, 
1942 (see Dominican Republic 46a, BULLETIN, 
March 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, September 27, 


1943.) 
113a. November 1, 1943. Rate Order No. 3, 
National Maritime Commission, prescribing 


freight rates for merchant vessels of national 
registry of more than 20 tons, effective November 
10, 1943. (Gaceta Oficial, November 17, 1943.) 


115. November 15, 1943. Executive Decree 
No. 1,523, approving and giving the force of a 
clecree to Rate Order No. 3 of the National Mari- 
time Commission in regard to freight rates for 
national merchant vessels (see 113a above), and 
repealing Executive Decree No. 1,140 of May 7, 
1943 (see Dominican Republic 88d, BuLLETIN, 
October 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, November 17, 
1943.) 


116. November 13, 1943. List No. 3, Textile 
Price Control Board, fixing prices for various 
kinds of textiles. (Gaceta Oficial, December 8, 
1943.) 


117. November 20, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1,545, creating and appointing the members of 
the National Commission for the Study of Post- 
War Problems. (Gaceta Oficial, November 27, 
1943.) 


118. November 27, 1943. Law No. 444, amend- 
ing Law No. 392 (see 107a above), in regard to 
the traffic, carrying, and possession of firearms. 


(Gaceta Oficial, December 1, 1943.) 


119. November 27, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1,560, permitting for the duration of the war the 
use of non-vegetable coloring materials in the 
manufacture of soft drinks. (Gaceta Oficial, 
December 4, 1943.) 


120. December 3, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1,582, approving the price schedule fixed by the 
Textile Price Control Board on November 13, 
1943 (see 116 above). (Gaceta Oficial, December 
8, 1943.) 

ECUADOR 


54. Presidential Decree No. 
Oficial, July 30, 1943.) 


57. (Registro Oficial, August 30, 1943.) 
57a. August 5, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 


1,046. (Registro 


1,168, prescribing regulations for the control of 
exchange and imports. (Registro Oficial, August 
12, 1943.) 

58. (Registro Oficial, August 16, 1943.) 

58a. August 12, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1,217, amending Presidential Decree No. 1,046 
of July 13, 1943 (see Ecuador 54, BuLLetin, No- 
vember 1943, and above), regarding the issuance 
and sale of gold certificates. (Registro Oficial, 
September 2, 1943.) 

586. August 12, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1,229, authorizing certain oil companies to in- 
crease their sale prices for gasoline and kerosene. 
(Registro Oficial, August 13, 1943.) 

59. Presidential Decree No. 1,230. 
Oficial, August 25, 1943.) 

60. (Correction) Executive Resoiution No. 187. 
(Registro Oficial, August 16, 1943.) 


61. (Correction) August 26, 1943. Presidential 
Decree No. 1,315. (Registro Oficial, September 
21, 1943.) 


61a. Presidential Decree No. 1,317. 
Oficial, September 22, 1943.) 

63a. September 15, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1,432, increasing to 15 days the period for 
the transmission of customs documents covering 
imported merchandise. (Registro Oficial, Septem- 
ber 17, 1943.) 
646. September 30, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1,506, amending and clarifying Decree No. 
1,230 of August 13, 1943 (see Ecuador 59, 
BULLETIN, January 1944 and above), in regard 
to increases in wages of public and private em- 
ployees. (Registro Oficial, October 2, 1943.) 


64c. October 14, 1943. Legislative Decree fix- 
ing August 20, 1944, as the termination date for 
the effects of the Legislative Decree of September 
22, 1941, as extended by the Legislative Decree 
of October 21, 1942 (see Ecuador 42, BULLETIN, 
March 1943), which gave the President extraor- 
dinary powers. (Registro Oficial, October 16, 
1943.) 

65. Presidential Decree No. 
Oficial, October 25, 1943.) 


(Registro 


(Registro 


1,573. (Registro 


EL SALVADOR 


77. December 23, 1943. Bulletin No. 39, Com- 
mittee on Economic Coordination, establishing 
maximum prices for certain articles in accordance 
with the provisions of the Presidential Decree of 
April 15, 1943 (see El Salvador 61, BULLETIN, 
September 1943). (Diario Nuevo, San Salvador, 
December 27, 1943.) 
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GUATEMALA 


92. November 4, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3,080, prescribing the copper content of certain 


coins. (Diario de Centro América, November 9, 
1943.) 


93. December 23, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3,089, prohibiting exports of articles of prime 
necessity except those to be used by troops of the 
United Nations. (Diario de Centro América, De- 
cember 27, 1943.) 


94. December 23, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 3,090, prescribing procedures for validation 
of documents concerning property in Guatemala, 
executed by nationals of Germany, Japan or Italy 
who are held in concentration camps in the United 
States. (Diario de Centro América, December 24, 
1943.) 
HAITI 


81. Executive Decree No. 292. (Le Moniteur, 
August 5, 1943.) 


81a. September 2, 1943. Communiqué, De- 
partments of Agriculture and Labor and of Com- 
merce and National Economy, relative to the 
prohibition on rice exports. (Le Moniteur, Sep- 
tember 6, 1943.) 


82. September 25, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
308. (Le Moniteur, September 27, 1943.) 


83. September 25, 1943. Executive Order No. 
320, adding soybeans to the list of strategic prod- 
ucts specified in the decree of December 28, 1942 
(see Haiti 69, Buttetin, May 1943), and desig- 
nating certain strategic zones for their cultivation. 
(Le Moniteur, September 27, 1943.) 


84. Executive Decree No. 323, amending the 
decree of November 25, 1942 (see Haiti 59, 
BuLLETIN, May 1943), which prescribed certain 
measures for the control of stocks of merchandise. 
(Le Moniteur, November 4, 1943.) 


85. November 6, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
324, reserving to the Government the exclusive 
right to export and import certain foodstuffs and 
prescribing other measures pertaining to price 
regulation, stocks on hand, etc. (Le Moniteur, 
November 8, 1943.) 


HONDURAS 


37. December 15, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
6, approving Presidential Decree No. 62 of June 
8, 1943 (see Honduras 35, BULLETIN, October 1943) 
which established press and mail censorship and 
created a Censorship Commission. (La Gaceta, 
December 23, 1943.) 


MEXICO 


2056. October 7, 1943. Decree freezing existing 
freight rates in all kinds of transportation and re- 
lated services on all articles whose prices have 
been or may be frozen by presidential decree. 
Effective on publication in the Diario Oficial. 
(Diario Oficial, January 7, 1944.) 

2106. November 15, 1943. Decree approving 
the agreement by the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration signed at Washing- 
ton November 9, 1943 (see Bilateral and Multi- 
lateral Measures 123, BULLETIN, February 1944). 
(Diario Oficial, January 7, 1944.) 

210c. November 16, 1943. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previous lists of persons and firms 
included under the provisions of the law on enemy 
property and business. (Diario Oficial, January 
18, 1944.) 

223. December 22, 1943. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previously published lists of per- 
sons and firms included under the provisions of the 


law on enemy property and business. (Diario 
Oficial, January 12, 1944.) 


224. January 6, 1944. Executive Order, fixing 
the seat and jurisdiction of the 21 regional com- 
missions established to superintend compliance 
with the Emergency Low-Wage Compensation 
Law (see Mexico 200 and 206, BULLETIN, Decem- 
ber 1943 and January 1944). (Diario Oficial, 
January 13, 1944.) 


225. January 11, 1944. Decree adding to the 
Emergency Low-Wage Compensation Law (see 
Mexico 200, 206, 210a and 220, Buttetin, De- 
cember 1943, January and March 1944), with 
particular reference to textile workers. (Diario 
Oficial, January 12, 1944.) 

226. January 11, 1944. Decree extending to 
December 31, 1945 and December 31, 1944, re- 
spectively, the period for the exchange of 5-cen- 
tavo cupronickel coins and 2-centavo bronze coins 
(see Mexico 165 and 166, BuLLETIN, September 
1943). (Diario Oficial, January 19, 1944.) 

227. January 18, 1944. Decree giving to the 
Department of the Treasury and Public Credit'for 
the duration of the war the sole authority to con- 
trol prices and repealing all contrary legislation. 
Effective on publication in the Diario Oficial. 
(Diario Oficial, January 28, 1944.) 


PANAMA 


80a. July 30, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
194, amending Decree No. 190 of July 14, 1943 


, 


THE 


(see Panama 79, BuLLETIN, November 1943), in 
regard to the slaughter of beef cattle. (Gaceta 
Oficial, August 4, 1943.) 


95. October 29, 1943. Decree No. 34, Office 
of Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing 
maximum prices for specified articles of prime 
necessity in the city of David. (Gaceta Oficial, 
November 6, 1943.) 


96. November 9, 1943. Decree No. 35, Office 
of Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing 
maximum wholesale and retail prices for firewood 
in the city of David. (Gaceta Oficial, November 
13, 1943.) 


97. November 17, 1943. Decree No. 36, Office 
of Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing 
maximum service charges for hand laundries. 


(Gaceta Oficial, November 29, 1943.) 


98. November 18, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 223, prescribing measures governing the 
slaughter of beef cattle and hogs throughout the 
Republic and repealing Decrees Nos. 190 and 
194 (see Panama 79, BuLLETIN, November 1943, 
and 80a above). (Gaceta Oficial, December 21, 
1943.) 


99. November 19, 1943. Decree No. 36 (sic), 
Office of Imports, Price, and Supply Control, 
fixing maximum wholesale and retail prices for 
rice in the Province of Veraguas. (Gaceta Oficial, 
November 27, 1943.) 


100. December 2, 1943. Decree No. 37, Office 
of Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing the 
maximum price for unhulled rice in the Province 
of Veraguas. (Gaceta Oficial, December 14, 1943.) 


PARAGUAY 


48a. September 13, 1943. Decree-Law No. 304, 
authorizing the Bank of the Republic to buy and 
sell gold both at home and abroad, using avail- 
able foreign exchange for such purchases up to 
40 percent of the Bank’s reserves (or more with 
special authorization of the Secretary of the 
Treasury) and with no limitations on gold pur- 
chases at home. (£/ Pais, Asuncién, September 
17, 1943.) 


48b. September 15, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 331, placing the distribution of sugar for 
domestic consumption in charge of the Mixed 
Commission for the Sale of Sugar and requiring 
all sugar dealers to register with the Commis- 
sion. (E/ Pais, Asuncién, September 17, 1943.) 


51. October 22, 1943. Resolution No. 16, 
Advisory Board of the Department of Industries 
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and Commerce, requiring merchants to make 
declarations of stocks on hand of articles of 
general necessity. (E/ Pais, Asuncién, October 
25, 1943.) 


PERU 


102. November 6, 1943. Supreme Decree estab- 
lishing the Naval Reserve and outlining its duties 
and functions. (El Peruano, November 30, 1943.) 


103. November 9, 1943. Supreme Decree call- 
ing up 688 university and high-school students for 
a three-day period of maneuvers, beginning 
November 28, 1943. (El Peruano, November 12, 
1943.) 


104. November 9, 1943. Supreme Decree call- 
ing up 129 men honorably discharged from the 
classes of 1938, 1939, and 1940 and 429 reserves 
from the classes of 1941 and 1942 for a fifteen-day 
period of military training and maneuvers. 
(El Peruano, November 12, 1943.) 


105. November 9, 1943. Supreme Decree call- 
ing up 139 discharged and reserve soldiers from 
the classes of 1939, 1940, 1941 and 1942 in the 
city of Huacho for a six-day period of military 
training and maneuvers beginning November 
28, 1943. (EI Peruano, November 12, 1943.) 


106. November 9, 1943. Supreme Decree pro- 
viding that the men summoned to military 
training and maneuvers may not be discharged 
from their jobs during such period. (EI Peruano, 
November 12, 1943.) 


107. November 12, 1943. Supreme Resolution 
stating that although supplies of flour for bakeries 
have been reduced, normal production of ordinary 
low-priced bread must be maintained. (E/ 
Peruano, November 22, 1943.) 


108. November 15, 1943. Resolution, Ministry 
of the Treasury, abolishing regulations governing 
the sale of bicycle and tricycle tires. (El Peruano, 
December 2, 1943.) 


109. November 24, 1943. Supreme Resolution, 
Ministry of Public Health and Social Welfare, 
limiting the amount of narcotics which may be 
acquired by pharmaceutical establishments, and 
requiring deposit with the government of all stocks 
of narcotics over and above the amount necessary 
for a normal year’s consumption. (E£/ Peruano, 
November 26, 1943.) 


110. December 15, 1943. Supreme 
establishing reforestation areas to build up a 
national forest reserve, and making other pro- 
(El Comercio, Lima, 


Decree 


visions pertaining thereto. 
December 18, 1943.) 
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UNITED STATES 


488a. December 23, 1943. Public Law 214 
(78th Congress), amending the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary and Reserve Act of 1941, as amended, 
with regard to the commissioning or enlisting of 
members of the Women’s Reserve. 


4886. December 23, 1943. Public Law 217 
(78th Congress), extending until January 31, 
1944, the provisions of the Act of April 29, 1943 
(see United States 381, BuLtetin, July 1943), 
making an appropriation to assist in providing a 
supply and distribution of farm labor for the 
calendar year 1943. 


490. January 20, 1944. Public Law 221 (78th 
Congress), amending the Nationality Act of 
1940, with regard to the citizenship of deserters 
from military or naval forces of the United States 
in time of war, and with regard to certificates of 
citizenship for persons who claim to have derived 
United States citizenship through the naturaliza- 
tion of a parent, through the naturalization or 
citizenship of a husband, and other specified cases. 


491. January 21, 1944. Executive Order No. 
9,416, authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
take possession of and operate the plants of the 
York Safe and Lock Company, York County, 
Pennsylvania, in order that they may be effec- 
tively operated in the manufacture of war ma- 
terials. (Federal Register, January 26, 1944.) 


492. January 22, 1944. Executive Order No. 
9,417, establishing a War Refugee Board, to be 
composed of the Secretaries of State, the Treasury, 
and War, charged with effectuating with all 
possible speed the rescue and relief of victims of 
enemy oppression, through the development of 
plans and programs and the inauguration of effec- 
tive measures and the taking of necessary steps ta 
enlist the cooperation of foreign governments and 
to obtain their participation in the execution of 
such plans and programs. (Federal Register, 
January 26, 1944.) 


493. January 28, 1944. Public Law 224 (78th 
Congress), authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain fleet, 
aviation, storage, ordnance, housing, shore radio, 
and other facilities, to a total cost of $281,060,000. 


494. January 29, 1944. Executive Order No. 
9,418, authorizing the War Food Administration 
to place orders with other Federal agencies for 
materials or services to be obtained by contract 


or otherwise. (Federal Register, February 1, 
1944.) 


495. February 3, 1944. Public Law 225 (78th 
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Congress), the Mustering-Out Payment Act of 
1944, providing for mustering-out payments to 
members of the armed forces, and for other 
purposes. 


496. February 4, 1944. Executive Order No. 
9,419, establishing the Bronze Star Medal, with 
accompanying ribbons and appurtenances, for 
award to persons who distinguish themselves by 
heroic or meritorious achievements or service 
while serving in any capacity in or with the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard of the 
United States on or after December 7, 1941. 
(Federal Register, February 8, 1944.) 


497. February 7, 1944. Executive Order No. 
9,420, authorizing the Secretary of War to take 
possession of and operate the plants and facilities 
of certain textile plants in Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, in such manner as he deems necessary for 
the successful prosecution of the war. (Federal 
Register, February 9, 1944.) 


URUGUAY 


160a. September 16, 1943. Presiaential Decree 
No. 2,569, placing fuels and lubricants used in 
military machinery in the essential consumption 
category. (Diario Oficial, November 3, 1943.) 


1606. September 16, 1943. Presidential Reso- 
lution No. 5,067-939, providing for medical 
services for the interned crews of the German 
ships Graf Spee and Tacoma. (Diario Oficial, 
September 29, 1943.) 


162. October 7, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2,605, regulating the manufacture, importation, 
transportation, sale, and use of firearms and ex- 
plosives. (Diario Oficial, December 2, 1943.) 


163. October 13, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
924-943, prescribing regulations governing the 
issuance of certificates for obtaining wire. (Diario 


Oficial, October 21, 1943.) 


164. October 15, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2,015-943, approving prices fixed by the 
ANCAP for syrups, wine alcohols, etc. (Diario 
Oficial, October 21, 1943.) 


165. October 29, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
419-942, amplifying.the provisions of the decree 
of August 16, 1943 (see Uruguay 144, BULLETIN, 
January 1944), in regard to rubber rationing, and 
again requiring declarations of rubber stocks on 


hand. (Diario Oficial, November 8, 1943.) 


166. November 3, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 189-943, appropriating 2,570 pesos for the 
payment of premiums of 20 pesos per hectare of 
land devoted to the production of jute, as a means 


RN SE es 
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of stimulating jute production in the country. 
(Diario Oficial, November 18, 1943.) 


167. November 5, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 85-943, charging the Permanent Gasogene 
Commission with organizing and carrying out an 
extended test of motor vehicles equipped with 
gasogenes. (Diario Oficial, November 10, 1943.) 


168. November 5, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 480-943, fixing maximum retail prices for 
imported tin. (Diarie Oficial, November 10, 
1943.) 


169. November 5, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1,581—943, prescribing special measures gov- 
erning utilization of existing tin plate stocks. 
(Diario Oficial, November 10, 1943.) 


170. November 5, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,200—943, fixing prices for certain imported 
potatoes. (Diario Oficial, November 10, 1943.) 


171. November 10, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 5,067—939, authorizing the movement of 
specified interned German sailors to a new place 
of internment. (Diario Oficial, November 17, 
1943.) 


172. November 10, 1943. Presidential Resolu- 
tion No. 5,067—939, appointing a doctor to attend 
one of the German internment establishments. 
(Diario Oficial, November 17, 1943.) 


173. November 11, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1,494-943, fixing the price throughout the 
republic for sisal twine. (Diario Oficial, November 
18, 1943.) 


174. November 22, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 419-942, amending the decree of October 29, 
1943 (see 165 above), to facilitate the obtainment 


of rationed tires and other rubber products. 
(Diario Oficial, November 26, 1943.) 

175. November 22, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,580—-943, fixing prices for sheet iron and 
steel plate. (Diario Oficial, November 26, 1943.) 
176. November 24, 1943. Presidential Decree 


No. 1,265-43, approving fuel oil prices fixed by 
the ANCAP. (Diario Oficial, November 29, 1943.) 


VENEZUELA 


121. October 22, 1943. Resolution No. 9, 
Ministry of the Treasury, amending Resolution 
No. 8 (see Venezuela 119, BuLLEeTIN, February 
1944) to waive import licenses on shipments leav- 
ing a foreign port before November 5, 1943. 
(Gaceta Oficial, October 22, 1943.) 


122. October 27, 1943. Resolution No. 88, 
National Price Regulation Board, repealing 


Resolutions Nos. 67 and 77 (see Venezuela 87d 
and 107, BuLieTin, July and October 1943) and 
fixing new maximum sale prices for medicinal 
products in the Federal! District and the Sucre 
District of the State of Miranda. (Gaceta Oficial, 
Ndamero 52 Extraordinario, October 27, 1943.) 


123. October 28, 1943. Resolution No. 89, 
National Price Regulation Board, repealing re- 
strictions on sales of carbide contained in Resolu- 
tion No. 61 of November 19, 1942 (see Venezuela 
80, BuLietin, April 1943), continuing maximum 
prices fixed in Resolution No. 65 (see Venezuela 
876, BULLETIN, July 1943), and requiring dealers 
in carbide to make monthly reports to the Board 
covering supplies on hand and amounts of pur- 
chases and sales, with prices and names of pur- 
chasers. (Gaceta Oficial, October 29, 1943.) 


124. November 5, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 240, limiting the exercise of certain constitu- 
tional guarantees and prescribing regulations for 
the export of coffee. (Gaceta Oficial, November 8, 
1943.) 


125. November 6, 1943. Resolution No. 10, 
Ministry of the Treasury, waiving import license 
requirements prescribed in Resolution No. 1 (see 
Venezuela 100, BuLLETIN, August 1943) on im- 
ports whose value does not exceed 100 bolivares. 
(Gaceta Oficial, November 6, 1943.) 


126. November 9, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 241, limiting the exercise of certain guarantees 
provided in the Constitution, prohibiting the 
export of goods or money to countries occupied 
by nations at war with any American nation, 
authorizing the President to take certain steps 
when required for the economic welfare of the 
nation or the continent, and creating within the 
Ministry of the Treasury an Alien Property 
Custody Commission. (Gaceta Oficial, November 
10, 1943.) 


127. November 13, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 246, expropriating the Great Venezuelan 
Railroad in accordance with Decree No. 241 
(see Venezuela 126 above), and prescribing pro- 
cedure for evaluation and indemnization. (Gacera 
Oficial, November 13, 1943.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


23a. June 29, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of Canada and the United States 
approving the so-called Canol Project which in- 
cluded, among other things, the drilling of oil 
wells in the vicinity of Norman Wells and the 
laying of a pipeline from Norman Wells to White- 
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horse capable of delivering 3,000 barrels of oil 
daily to supply the United States Army in Canada 
and Alaska. (Mentioned in The Department of 
State Bulletin, January 15, 1944.) 


68c. January 13, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Canada and the United States 
for the extension of the fuel supply for the United 
States Army in Canada and Alaska (see 23a 
above), through the drilling of exploratory wells 
in Northwest Canada and Alaska. Notes dated 
January 19, 1943, February 17, 1943, and March 
13, 1943, were exchanged between the two Gov- 
ernments further defining the particular districts 
in which the exploratory drilling was to take 
place. (The Department of State Bulletin, January 
15, 1944.) 


112,. September 6, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Brazil and the United States rela- 
tive to the recruiting and placement of workers for 
the Amazon rubber region, according to the terms 
of which the United States through the Rubber 
Development Corporation would deposit $2,400,- 
000 in the Bank of Brazil, to be used by the Bra- 
zilian Government in providing the workers. 
(Diério Oficial, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, September 
16, 1943.) 


115a. September 29, 1943. Supplementary 


agreement between the Governments of Brazil and 
the United States in regard to rubber prices, the 
base price to be paid by the United States for 
Brazilian rubber being raised from 39 cents to 45 
cents. (Diario Oficial, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
October 7, 1943.) 

137. February 8, 1944. Supplemental agree- 
ment between the Governments of Brazil and the 
United States providing for the payment by the 
Rubber Development Corporation (an agency 
of the U. S. Government) of a premium of 334% 
percent, amounting to 15 cents per pound, over 
the present price of 45 cents per pound, for all 
rubber received from Brazil during the period 
February 9, 1944 to March 31, 1945. This 
premium is being paid in order to offset the 
increase in production costs in Brazil and to 
provide an incentive for maximum production; 
and in turn Brazil will undertake to assume all 
future development expenses in Brazil, has agreed 
to aid the rubber program by making imme- 
diately available the sum of 10,000,000 cruzeiros 
(about $500,000), and has relieved the Rubber 
Development Corporation of certain obligations 
which it had assumed with a view to stabilizing 
production costs in the Amazon. (Press Release, 
Rubber Development Corporation, Washington, 
February 8, 1944.) 


Pan American News 


Mexican-United States treaty on 
various rivers 


Following negotiations lasting several 
months a treaty was signed on February 3, 
1944, between the United States and 
Mexico relating to the conservation, dis- 
tribution, and use of the available water 
supply of the Rio Grande below Fort 
Quitman, Texas, and of the Colorado and 
Tijuana Rivers. The treaty was signed 
for the United States by the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State; the Hon- 
orable George S. Messersmith, United 
States Ambassador to Mexico; and the 


Honorable Lawrence N. Lawson, United 
States Commissioner on the International 
Boundary Commission, United States and 
Mexico; and for Mexico by His Excellency 
Doctor Francisco Castillo Najera, Mexi- 
can Ambassador in Washington, and 
Sefior Rafael Fernandez MacGregor, Mex- 
ican Commissioner on the International 
Boundary Commission, United States and 
Mexico. 

The signature of this treaty marks a step 
of epic importance in the practical appli- 
cation of the Good Neighbor policy. 
The adjustment of these international 
water problems had defied settlement for 
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many years. In fact, the matter dates 
back practically to the time in which 
boundary treaties between the two coun- 
tries were signed in the period 1848 to 
1853. Recently, agreeing that a solution 
of this long-standing problem would be to 
their mutual advantage, the two Govern- 
ments renewed negotiations with a view to 
arriving at an equitable and fair settlement 
in the national interest of both countries. 
The discussions, carried on in the most 
friendly spirit, reached their culmination 
in the treaty signed on February 3—an 
outstanding example of what can. be 
attained when two countries decide to 
resolve their differences, however difficult, 
on the basis of what is to the best advan- 
tage of all concerned. 

The treaty provides that it shall enter 
into force on the day of the exchange of 
ratifications. From such time as the treaty 
enters into force, the International Bound- 
ary Commission will be known as the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico. 

The question of the conservation and 
equitable distribution of the waters of the 
Colorado River and the Rio Grande has 
long been pending between the United 
States and Mexico. In both countries the 
development of towns, cities, and agri- 
cultural areas along their common bound- 
ary has been possible only because of the 
availability of water from these streams. 
On the other hand, this rapid expansion 
of communities, as well as of irrigated 
crop-producing areas, has resulted in 
greatly increased demands upon _ the 
water supply and has thus emphasized 
during recent years the necessity for an 
international agreement covering these 
rivers. 

The metropolitan districts of Southern 
California, with their greatly increased 
population and attendant industrial 
growth, as well as the large developed 


agricultural area in the northern part of 
Baja California, Mexico, are all dependent 
upon the availability and control of the 
waters of the Colorado River. On this 
river large storage dams and other facili- 
ties, including flood protection works, 
already provide for the conservation for 
the beneficial use of, and _ protection 
against, flood waters which formerly 
caused extensive damage. By the terms 
of the new treaty the two Governments 
will undertake the construction of addi- 
tional facilities and works in order to bring 
the Colorado River under still better 
control for the benefit of agricultural, 
municipal, and industrial uses. 

The Rio Grande Valley below EI Paso, 
Texas, with over half a million acres of 
intensively developed lands in cultivation, 
and a rapidly increasing agricultural 
area in Mexico, together with a number of 
important towns and cities in both coun- 
tries, primarily depend upon the limi- 
trophe reach of the Rio Grande for their 
water supply. In these areas precipitation 
alone is insufficient to sustain either in- 
habitants or crop production, and the 
demands for water in both countries 
have now become so great as to make 
inadequate the natural flow of the river. 

In view of the present and probable 
future water requirements along the 
limitrophe reach of the Rio Grande, the 
two Governments, under the terms of the 
present treaty, will construct and operate 
large conservation, storage, and flood pro- 
tection works on this river between Fort 
Quitman, Tex., and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Furthermore, they will explore the possi- 
bilities of power generation at inter- 
national hydroelectric plants. 

The treaty provides for urgently needed 
works and facilities, and improvements 
to those now existing, for the conserva- 
tion, control, and use of the available 
water supply of the three rivers and for 
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the equitable apportionment of such water 
supply, thereby not only confirming pres- 
ent beneficial water uses but also assuring 
additional developments in both countries. 


Agreements between Bolivia and 
Paraguay 


At Villa Montes, Bolivia, on November 
16, 1943, representatives of Bolivia and 
Paraguay signed a protocol, three agree- 
ments, and five notes designed to solidify 
friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries and to promote more active economic 
and cultural cooperation. The 
ments were as follows: 


docu- 


1. A protocol on international cooperation in 
which the two governments agreed that the 
economic and political problems of their respec- 
tive countries arise in large part from their land- 
locked position, that the limitations of such a 
position impede economic development, and that 
it would be advantageous to both countries to 
render mutual assistance in negotiations under- 
taken to solve this problem. 


2. Agreement on the constitution of a mixed 
Bolivian-Paraguayan commission to study and 
present to the two governments the bases for a 
commercial treaty and the outline for a com- 
mercial modus vivendi to regulate commercial 
relations until the final diplomatic instrument is 
drawn up. 


3. Agreement for the installation of an oil pipe 
line to transport Bolivian oil to a navigable point 
on the Paraguay river in Paraguayan territory. 


4. Agreement for concerted action in obtaining 
the necessary capital for the construction of a 
highway directly connecting the two countries. 


The notes agreed to the following: 


1. To proceed to the immediate execution of 
the Radio-telegraphic Convention signed in Asun- 
cién on March 28, 1940, so that direct radio-tele- 
graphic communications between Bolivia and 
Paraguay could be commenced by January 14, 
1944. 


2. To carry out the protocol signed in La Paz 
on October 20, 1939, and to undertake the corre- 
sponding negotiations with Pan American Grace 
Airways to begin immediate weekly air service 
between La Paz and Asuncion. 


3. To negotiate jointly with the Argentine gov- 
ernment for a 50 percent reduction in railway 
tariffs for Paraguayan and Bolivian products in 
transit to one country or the other via the Formosa- 
Embarcacién route through Argentine territory. 


4. To recommend to the respective offices of 
each Ministry of Foreign Affairs the realization 
of the agreement for intellectual interchange 
signed in La Paz on October 20, 1929. 


5. To give effect to Art. 7 of the Treaty of 
Peace, Friendship and Boundaries signed in 
Buenos Aires on July 21, 1938, which says: “The 
Republic of Paraguay guarantees the amplest free 
transit through its territory, and _ especially 
through the zone of Puerto Casado, of merchan- 
dise arriving from abroad and of the products 
which issue from Bolivia to be embarked for 
abroad through the said zone of Puerto Casado: 
with the right for Bolivia to install customs agen- 
cies and construct depots and stores in the zone of 
the said port. The regulations of this article will 
be the object of a later commercial convention be- 
tween both republics,” and to constitute a mixed 
commission to study and present to the two gov- 
ernments within 60 days a plan for carrying out 
the terms of this treaty. 


Brazil establishes five new border 
territories 


By the terms of Decree-Law No. 5812 of 
September 13, 1943, published in the 
Diario Oficial of Brazil September 27, 
1943, and effective October 1, 1943, the 
new federal territories of Amapa, Rio 
Branco, Guaporé, Ponta Pora, and Iguasst 
were created from parts of the peripheral 
States of Para, Amazonas, Mato Grosso, 
Parana, and Santa Catarina. 

The Territory of Amapa, established in 
the State of Para in the extreme north- 
west corner of the country, is bounded by 
the Dutch and French Guianas, the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Canal do Norte 
(Northern Channel), the Amazon to the 
mouth of the Jari River, and the Jari to 
its source in the Tumuc-humac Mountains. 

The Territory of Rio Branco, separated 
from the State of Amazonas, is bounded on 
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the north, northeast, and east by the 
Republic of Venezuela and British Guiana; 
on the southeast and south by the Anaua 
River to its mouth at the Branco River, 
and by the latter to its confluence with the 
Negro River; it then follows the line of the 
Negro to the Padauari River, continues 
along that river to the Marari River, and 
then follows the latter to its source in the 
‘Tapirapeco mountain range. 

The Territory of Guaporé, which for- 
merly comprised part of the States of 
Amazonas and Mato Grosso, has these 
general limits: on the northwest, the Ituxi 
and Purts Rivers to the mouth of the 
latter at the Mucuim River; on the north- 
east, east, and southeast, the Mucuim 
River to the parallel that passes through 
the Igarapé (channel) Cunia; along that 
parallel to the end of the Igarapé Cunia, 
then the Madeira, Gi-Parana (or Ma- 
chado), Comemoragdo (or Floriano), and 
Cabixi Rivers to the confluence of the 
latter with the Guaporé; on the south, 
southwest, and west, the boundaries of 
the Republic of Bolivia, the Territory of 
Acre, and the State of Amazonas. 

The Territory of Ponta Pora, formerly 
a part of the State of Mato Grosso, is 
bounded on the north and northwest by 
the Paraguay River from the mouth of 
the Apa River to the mouth of the Mi- 
randa; on the northeast, east, and south- 
east, roughly, by the Miranda and Nioaque 
Rivers, the Jacarezinho and Laranjeira 
ravines, the Canada, Taquarussi, Can- 
galha, Brilhante, Ivinheima, and Parana 
Rivers; and on the south and southwest, 
by the Republic of Paraguay. 

The Territory of Iguassi, made up of 
parts of the States of Parana and Santa 
Catarina, lies between the Ivai, Tapiracuf, 
Areia, Pequiri, Cascudo, Guarani, Iguassi, 
Butia, Chopin, and Uruguay Rivers on 
the north, northeast, east, and southeast; 
the Uruguay River and the Republic of 


Argentina on the south; and the Republics 
of Argentina and Paraguay on the south- 
west, west, and northwest. 

A glance at a map of Brazil will show 
that the five new territories are all border 
regions. ‘The creation of these smaller 
units along Brazil’s vast borderland will 
undoubtedly lead to greater administra- 
tive efficiency and border control. 

Decree-Law No. 5839 of September 21, 
1943, published in the Diario Oficial Sep- 
tember 29, 1943 and, like the previously 
mentioned law, effective October 1, 1943, 
prescribes rules and regulations covering 
the administration of the five new federal 
territories. Under the terms of this law, 
the Territory of Amapa is divided into 
three municipalities or boroughs, Amapa 
(the capital), Macapa, and Mazag4o; the 
Territory of Rio Branco into two munici- 
palities, Boa Vista (the capital) and 
Catrimani; the Territory of Guaporé into 
four municipalities, Labrea, Porto Velho 
(the capital), Alto Madeira, and Guajara 
Mirim; the Territory of Ponta Pora into 
seven municipalities, Pérto Murtinho, 
Bela Vista, Ponta Pora (the capital), 
Dourados, Maracaji, Bonito, and Pérto 
Esperanga; and the Territory of Iguassi 
into four municipalities, Foz de Iguasst 
(the capital), Clevelandia, Mangueirinha, 
and Xapeco. 

Each territory will be administered by a 
governor, who must be a native Brazilian, 
more than 25 years of age, to be named by 
the President. Each municipality will be 
governed by a prefect, a native Brazilian 
between the ages of 21 and 68 years, to 
be designated by the Governor. The 
municipalities or boroughs are authorized 
to levy license fees, and property, amuse- 
ment, and public service taxes. Ample 
provision is made in the regulations for 
the continuance of services which formerly 
were carried on by the respective States 
of which the territories were a part and 
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for the continuance of judiciary and other 
functions. Beginning January 1, 1944, 
any taxes due the former States were to be 
transferred to the Federal Government. 
Also, to maintain order, at least one army 
troop was to be located in each territory, 
at a place or places to be designated by 
the Governor. The provisions of previous 
Federal legislation pertaining to territorial 
administration were also made applicable 
to the new territories. 


Colombian exports of cattle 
to Panama increase 


Colombia has been exporting a fair number 
of cattle to Panama and the Canal Zone in 
the past 2 years in order to meet Panama’s 
increased wartime demand for beef. Ex- 
ports to that destination increased from 
2,480 head during the last 4 months of 1941 
to 17,818 head in 1942. In 1943, exports 
for the first 7 months of the year reached 
12,408 head, according to information 
received in the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The Colom- 
bian Government was unlikely to issue 
licenses for the exportation of more than 
20,000 head in 1943, although there was 
ample shipping space available for more 
than that number of cattle. Space was 
reported to be available for the shipment of 
3,450 head monthly, or about 40,000 
annually. 

Cattle for export are purchased in the 
Department of Bolivar and_ represent 
cattle produced in the important Carib- 
bean coastal cattle-producing region of 
Colombia, comprised of the Departments 
of Bolivar, Atlantico, and Magdalena. 
The cattle are moved to the port of 
embarkation on the Gulf of Morrosquillo 
on the hoof. More than half of the 
grazing area of Colombia is concentrated 


in the Department of Bolivar on the north- 
west coast, adjacent to Panama. In 1938, 
of the 8 million cattle in Colombia 22 
percent were in this Department.’ At 
present, shipments are almost exclusively 
to Panama and the Canal Zone. From 
September 1941, when this movement 
began, through July 31, 1943, 32,706 
head were exported. Colombia normally 
imports more cattle than are exported, 
principally from Venezuela. In the year 
1941 when only 2,820 head were ex- 
ported, imports amounted to 17,726 head, 
the bulk from Venezuela. 

During and after World War I, Colom- 
bian cattle were shipped to Panama as at 
present. During the years 1918 to 1922, 
inclusive, 93,000 head went to Panama 
and the Canal Zone.- In 1922 and) 1923; 
20,000 head or more were shipped to 
Mexico, and in 1924 and 1925 15,000 
were shipped to Peru. Since then exports 
have been relatively small until the 
beginning of the present war.! 


Latin American conferences and 
congresses 


The following conferences and congresses, 
held in the Latin American republics 
during the last months of 1943, are the 
concrete expression of a growing interest 
in the dissemination of new ideas and new 
ideals. It is interesting to note that 
approximately half of these conventions 
are the first of their kind in their respective 
countries. 
ARGENTINA 


Tucumén, August 14. Industrial Congress and 
Exposition. 

Buenos Aires, August 23-28. Third Argentine 
Cotton Congress. 


1See Kathryn H. Wylie, “The Agriculture of 
Colombia,” in ‘‘Foreign Agriculture Bulletin,’ United’ 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
October 1942, and ‘‘Foreign Crops and Markets,” 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington., 
D. C., September 1943. 
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Buenos Aires, September. First Argentine Indus- 
trial Mining Congress. 

Buenos Aires, October 3-5. Fifth Argentine 
Congress of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

Buenos Aires, October 12. Fifteenth Argentine 
Congress of Surgery. 


BOLiviA 


Cochabamba, September 15. Second National 
Medical Congress. 


CHILE 


Santiago, September 10-14. Second Congress of 
the Chilean Labor Confederation. 

Valparaiso, October 15. Second Commercial 
Retailers’ Congress. 

Santiago, October 27. First National Congress 
of Students of Education. 


CoLoMBIA 


Medellin, September 15. First National Con- 
gress of Cooperatives. 

Bogota, November 1. First National Congress of 
Secondary Education. 
Bucaramanga, December 

Labor Congress. 


6. Sixth National 


CuBA 


Habana, July 26-31. Conference of the directors 
of C. T. A. L. (Confederacién de Trabajadores 
de la América Latina). 


Ext SALVADOR 


San Salvador, November 5. 
Municipalities. 

San Salvador, November 5-7. First National 
Child Congress. 

San Miguel, December 11. Third Medical Con- 
gress. 


Third Congress of 


Haiti 


Port-au-Prince, October 5. Congress of Rural 
Medicine. 
Mexico 


Mexico City, July 26-31. Second Mexican 
National Congress of Industrial Hygiene and 
Medicine. 

Mexico City, August 15-22. First National Con- 
gress of Public Welfare. 

Guadalajara, October 31—November 6. _ First 
Mexican Cancer Congress. 

Cuernavaca, November 25-27. First National 
Congress of Mathematicians. 


PERU 


Lima, December 2. First National Health Con- 
ference. 
URUGUAY 


Montevideo, August 26-29. Second National 
Medical Convention. 

San José, August 28. National Congress of Com- 
merce and Industry. 


VENEZUELA 


Caracas, October 24. First Venezuelan Congress 
of Journalists. 

Maracaibo, December 10-11. Second Vene- 
zuelan Tuberculosis Congress. 


INTER-AMERICAN 


Rio de Janeiro, August 8. First Pan American 
Physical Education Congress. 

Rio de Janeiro, August 8. Second Conference, 
Inter-American Bar Association. 

Porto Alegre, September 20-23. International 
Congress on Technical Standards. 

Panama, September 27—October 4. First Con- 
ference of Ministers of Education of the Ameri- 
can Republics. 

Buenos Aires, October. First Congress of His- 
panic-American Culture. 

Buenos Aires, October 12. Second Inter-Ameri- 
can Congress of Surgery. 

Mexico City, October 12—21. First Inter-Ameri- 
can Demographic Congress. 

Buenos Aires, October 17-22. First Inter-Amer- 
ican Radiology Congress. 


Dominican packing plant 


A model slaughterhouse, packing, and 
refrigeration plant has been built in the 
Dominican Republic three and a half miles 
from Ciudad Trujillo. Constructed by a 
Missouri firm, the plant combines efficiency 
with pleasing architecture. The main 
building is divided into two parts—the first 
containing the slaughterhouse (which has 
a capacity of 15 or 20 head of cattle or 35 
or more smaller animals per hour), and the 
second containing the freezing units and 
the processing rooms for the meat and its 
byproducts. Beside the main building is a 
smaller one housing the offices. 
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The slaughterhouse has modern tender- 
izing and other equipment which cuts 
waste toaminimum. ‘Thesection in which 
byproducts are prepared is able to utilize 
parts previously thrown away as useless. 
Among other articles, this section produces 
and prepares fats and greases, fertilizer, 
hides, bristles for brushes, strings for rack- 
ets, and surgical catgut. ~The manufacture 
of lard is important, since the war has 
brought about a scarcity of this product. 


National Nutrition Board in 
Panama 


In accordance with recommendations 
contained in a resolution adopted by the 
United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture at its meeting in May 1943, 
to the effect that individual governments 
should establish national nutrition organ- 
izations entrusted with the responsibility 
of ascertaining food-consumption habits 
and the nutritional status and needs of 
their populations and the framing of na- 
tional food and nutrition policies, a decree 
was recently approved in Panama crea- 
ting a National Nutrition Board. 

The new Board will be composed of the 
Director of the Agricultural, Livestock, 
and Industrial Bank, who will be chair- 
man, and six experts in education, health, 
nutrition, economics, and agriculture. Its 
duties, in addition to those just mentioned, 
will include the study of legislation relat- 
ing to health, agriculture, and nutrition; 
the recommendation of legislative reforms 
in those fields; the stimulation of food pro- 
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duction; and the dissemination of informa- 
tion relating to the principles and practi- 
cal application of the science of nutrition, 
in order to extend the benefits of proper 
food habits to all social groups, 


New child welfare and labor 
publications in Spanish 


In recent months two new Spanish- 
language periodicals in the fields of child 
welfare and labor have appeared. 

In July 1943 the first issue of Infancia, 
the authorized Spanish version of The 
Child, monthly bulletin of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of La- 
bor, was published in Mexico City. It is 
published by the Pan American Institute 
of Bibliography and Documentation and 
its object is to keep similar bureaus and 
organizations in Latin America regularly 
informed on child welfare activities, pro- 
grams, and services. 

Reflecting an interest in the promotion 
of inter-American labor solidarity, the 
American Federation of Labor began pub- 
lication in February 1944 of a new Span- 
ish-language news bulletin which will go 
airmail twice a month to labor organiza- 
tions and publications, daily newspapers, 
radio stations, and leading figures in gov- 
ernment and other fields throughout Latin 
America. The purpose of the news sery- 
ice, which is issued in the form of a seven- 
column clipsheet, is to promote “greater 
friendship and understanding between the 
workers of Latin America and those of the 
United States.” 
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THe Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 54 years old, 


is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. April 14 is celebrated an- 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 
Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship among 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are freely available 


to officials and private citizens alike. Its affairs 


are administered by a Director General and an 
Assistant Director, elected by and responsible 
to a Governing Board composed of the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States and repre- 
sentatives in Washington of the other American 
governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DiIvIsIons 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, music, juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
labor and social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 
bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 
120,000 volumes and 2,400 maps. The ButLie- 
TIN of the Pan American Union, published 
monthly in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is 
the official organ of the institution. For a list 
of other publications of the Union, see the inside 
back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 
International Conferences of American States. 
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THE CAPITOL, HABANA 


On December 9, 1943, the second anniversary of Cuba’s entrance into the World War, the esplanade 
of the capitol was the scene of a ceremony at which the first Cuban flag, ‘symbol of a people’s persevering 
struggle for liberty,” was presented to the President for the nation. 
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The Flag of Cuba 


AT an impressive ceremony in Habana on 
December 9, 1943, the Cuban-American 
Allied Relief Fund, a society for assistance 
to war victims organized in 1940, when 
Cuba and the United States were still 
neutral, presented to Major-General Ful- 
gencio Batista, President of Cuba, a relic 
of great historical value—a small flag. 
This was the model, designed early in the 
nineteenth century by the patriot General 
Narciso Lopez, from which all later 
flags were copied. 

On May 20, 1944, the forty-second anni- 
versary of Cuban independence, that 
nation is involved in the titanic world 
struggle. It is an integral part of the 
union of free nations fighting to preserve 
liberty and justice for the generations to 
come. As the Cubans celebrate this anni- 
versary of self-rule, as they stop to survey 
the progress their country has made, eco- 
nomically, politically, and culturally, dur- 
ing its short life, it is interesting to go back 
to the very beginning, to discover how the 
revered symbol of an independent nation 
was conceived. 

A proud and independent republic, 


Cuba won its freedom only after long 
years of conflict with overwhelming forces. 
The beginnings of the struggle were small 
and insignificant and ended in disaster 
for the individuals concerned, but out of 
them grew a strong impetus that finally 
resulted in liberty for the country. 

The first uprisings broke out in 1848 
under the leadership of General Narciso 
Lépez, a Venezuelan, who, strangely 
enough, had fought with the Spaniards 
in Venezuela against Bolivar. He went 
to Cuba with the Spanish Army in 1823, 
and in 1825 he married a Cuban, Dona 
Dolores de Frias, and adopted Cuba as 
his own land. In 1827 he traveled to 
Spain with his wife and upon arrival there 
he went to the Ministry of War to seek 
permission to remain at the Spanish 
Court, a permission that was readily 
granted. In November of the same year, 
in recognition of his services during the 
war for independence in Venezuela, he 
was given the rank of Captain General in 
the Spanish Army, and for the next several 
years, not being attached to an active army 
command, he occupied himself with Cuban 
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Courtesy of ‘El Mundo” 


THE ORIGINAL CUBAN FLAG 


President Batista of Cuba is seen receiving from Dr. Cosme de la Torriente, president of the Cuban- 
American Allied Relief Fund, the first Cuban flag, made in New York in 1849 from General Lépez’ design. 


affairs at the Court. As one able biog- 
rapher has stated,’ he lived through the 
last years of the turbulent reign of Ferdi- 
nand VII “possibly indifferent’? to the 
uprisings and unrest in Spain. But at 
the outbreak of the Carlist War, he went 
into action and was victorious in many 
encounters with the Carlists. He was 
appointed Commanding General of the 
National Guard in 1836 and in 1839 a 
royal decree named him senator for 
Seville, a post he very soon gave up, and 
he was shortly thereafter assigned to the 
army in Catalonia. 

In his long and honorable service in the 
Spanish Army Lépez won almost the 
highest honors and rank that such a 
career could offer. But during these same 


1 Herminio Portell Vila, ‘Narciso Lépez y Su Epoca,” 
Vol. I. Habana, 1930. 


years he did not remain indifferent to 
Cuban affairs and his eyes were gradually 
opened to the injustices of Spanish rule. 

Cuba was at that time (1834-38) suffer- 
ing under the tyrannical domination of 
Don Miguel Tacén y Rosique. His gov- 
ernment was marked by outrages, exiles, 
confiscation, forced labor, and unlawful 
imprisonments without number. In 1836 
the Cuban liberal, Marshal Manuel 
Lorenzo, went to Spain and with a group 
of companions formed the Habana Club, 
in an effort to gain from the Crown some 
recognition of Cuba’s rights. But a royal 
decree in 1836 suspended the constitution 
insofar as Cuba and Puerto Rico were 
concerned and unseated the Cuban dep- 
uties to the Cortes. . Narciso @ dope, 
joined by others of American origin who 


were serving in the Spanish army, 
oS ’ 
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protested this action. F1is association with 
and interest in Cuba were becoming more 
and more pronounced. 

In 1841 he returned to Cuba, covered 
with decorations and medals, and became 
a great favorite in Habana society. Re- 
newing old acquaintances and making 
new ones, he began to form a circle of 
intimate friends, especially among the 
younger, liberal-minded, and progressive 
men. He was soon named lieutenant 
governor of Matanzas, but realizing the 
convenience of being far removed from 
the capital in order to escape too much 
vigilance over his plans, he managed to 
exchange posts with Brigadier General 
Antonio Garcia Ona, and went instead 
as Commanding General and Governor 
to the Cuban city of Trinidad, arriving 
there at the end of 1841. 

Trinidad had the reputation of being 
“the cradle of the ideals of democracy” 
and during his governorship Lopez began 
systematically to organize his plans to 
free Cuba. He mingled with the people, 
endeavored to win their esteem and 
liking, and soon attained a _ popular 
following that inspired confidence in 
him that under his leadership the people 
would rise up at the right moment and 
overthrow Spanish rule. In September 
1842 a new governor arrived in Trinidad 
and Lopez returned to Habana, where 
he was made Chief of the Permanent 
Executive and Military Commission, a 
post he held for over a year. With the 
independence that position gave him, he 
journeyed through the island, getting 
acquainted and talking with people and 
slowly, quietly, constantly pursuing his 
task of organizing a revolutionary move- 
ment. In 1843, however, an old enemy, 
General O’Donnell, arrived from Spain 
and Lopez was summarily relieved of his 
command and army rank. 

Reduced to the status of a simple citizen, 


Lépez then engaged inseveral kinds of 
business—a modern mechanical bakery, 
which failed; a sugar mill, which also 
failed; and a mining enterprise, which he 
operated for some years. All the time, 
however, in his business trips about the 
island, he was working to develop the 
revolutionary movement. 

The first attempt at revolution in May 
1848 was thwarted through delay and 
betrayal, and Lopez, along with some of 
his followers, fled to New York, hoping to 
organize another attempt. In 1850 he 
sailed to Cardenas with six hundred men 
and captured the fortress, but, failing to 
receive expected support, the party had 
to turn back. In New Orleans, then, new 
plans were made, and in 1851 Lopez 
sailed once more with an expeditionary 
force of four hundred, this time to Bahia 
Honda. Disaster again overtook the in- 
surgents. [They were overwhelmed by 
superior Spanish troops and Lopez himself 
was captured and immediately put to 
death on the scaffold. 

Narciso Lépez’ ideals, however, unlike 
his attempts at revolution, were not to be 
so easily extinguished. In 1868 with the 
Exitos den Vata: sthey alien carsam Nar 
broke out, a period of devastating struggle. 
By the Treaty of Zanjén (1878) the 
Spaniards promised certain emancipatory 
reforms, and when these promises proved 
empty, continuing discontent led to new 
outbursts. Insurrection burst forth in 
1895 with simultaneous uprisings in various 
parts of the island. Heading the in- 
surgents were such famous patriots as 
José Marti, Maximo Gémez, Antonio 
Maceo, Juan Gualberto Gomez, and 
Bartolomé Mas6. The United States 
entered the conflict in 1898 when the 
U.S. S. Maine, anchored in the Habana 
harbor to protect American citizens, was 
destroyed, and the same year Spain finally 
relinquished all dominion over its former 
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colony. After a three-year period of 
military government by the United States, 
Cuba adopted the constitution of 1901 and 
assumed its independence on May 20, 
1902, when the flag was raised for the first 
time over the soil of Free Cuba. 

It was this flag the history of which was 
related by Senor Cosme de la Torriente, 
president of the Cuban-American Allied 
Relief Fund, when he gave the small 
model to President Batista. ‘The account 
was based on a letter written in New York 
February 12, 1873, by Cirilo Villaverde, a 
famous Cuban author and private secre- 
tary to General Lopez, and sent to the 
newspaper La Revolucién de Cuba. From 
Villaverde’s son the original flag passed to 
the Cuban-American Allied Relief Fund 
and thence to the nation. 

Before leaving Cuba, General Lopez, 
according to the letter from Cirilo Villa- 
verde, had given thought to the design 
for a flag, and one day in June 1849, when 
several Cubans were gathered in a second- 
floor room of a Warren Street boarding 
house in New York (a meeting place for 
almost all the exiles of that time), he asked 
the poet Manuel Teurbe Tolén, who had 
considerable artistic skill, to draw a design 
for the free flag of Cuba. 

Before Tolén could do so, however, 
Lépez himself took the pencil and began 
to sketch, saying that when he was at the 
Manicaragua mines he had thought of a 
flag somewhat similar to that of the United 
States, the most beautiful among the 
standards of modern nations. He _be- 
lieved that the Cuban flag should also be 
red, white, and blue, but since it would 
not be desirable to imitate the American 
one too closely, the stripes should be blue 
and white, instead of red and white. The 
number of colored stripes was set at three, 
to represent the military districts into 
which the island had been divided since 
1829. The white ground on which the 
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stripes were placed symbolized the re- 
publicans’ integrity of purpose. 

As for the red, established styles in flags 
suggested that it should be introduced in 
the form of a square or rectangle, but 
General Lépez, who was a Freemason, 
voted for the equilateral triangle. After 
further discussion, Ldépez, recalling the 
Lone Star flag of Texas, decided it was 
most suitable to put in the center of the 
triangle the star of Cuba, rising over a 
field of blood, to watch over the battle 
and to light for the enslaved country the 
long dark road to liberty and independ- 
ence. 

With a ready hand Tolén thereupon 
painted a sketch according to these sug- 
gestions, and a beautiful flag was born. 

His wife Emilia, taking some scraps of 
silk and ribbon, sewed them together ac- 
cording to her husband’s picture, and 
thus the Cuban flag first took material 
shape. It is this very flag that is now en- 
trusted to the Cuban Government to guard 
for posterity. 

The Cuban flag first flew publicly in 
New York on May 11, 1850, when the 
Beach brothers, owners of The Sun, dis- 
played it from the top floor of their 
offices. The one which flamed in Car- 
denas on May 19 of the same year when 
General Lépez landed there on his first 
expedition was presented to the Louisiana 
volunteers by some New Orleans girls, 
admirers of the Cuban leader. 

“TI believe that the flag which brings 
us here today,” said Senor de la Torriente, 
“was the greatest force for unity among 
Cubans. With it the first revolution 
against Spain was launched in 1851; it 
was raised again by the sons of Camagtiey 
who, with Ignacio Agramonte and Salva- 
dor Cisneros Betancourt, among others, 
aided Céspedes; and following these 
events it has been so venerated by all 
Cubans that it has always been considered 
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the sole flag of the country. . . . In- 
deed, the constitution of 1940, which 
replaced that of 1901, declares that the 
flag of the Republic is Narciso Lopez’ 
flag, raised at Morro Castle on May 20, 
022° 

The speaker then quoted some lines 
to the Cuban flag written by Agustin 
Acosta: 


Lovely and gallant, triumphant 
Over the might of oppression, 
Thou art the consummate symbol 
Of a patriot’s love for his nation. 


Immortal dream of Marti, 

Such passion pours into my being 
At sight of thy fluttering fabric, 
L ask of this blue of the heavens— 


Is it sky woven into thy tissue? 
Or is sky but reflected from thee? 


When General Batista, on behalf of 
the Cuban people, accepted the small 
flag from Senor de la Torriente, he ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the honor and 
paid tribute to the country’s founders. 
The President went on to emphasize the 
part that Cuba, as a free nation, is playing 
in the second world war and stated that 
it reaffirmed its pledge of solidarity with 
the United Nations, in accordance with its 
already demonstrated love of freedom. 
“The very fact,’ he said then, “that this 
flag has been so great an influence for 
unity among Cubans makes me feel a deep 
emotion as I hold the beloved relic in 
my hands. This trophy of patriotism, 
symbol of a people’s persevering struggle 
for liberty, now becomes part of the nation’s 
patrimony.” 





Oaxaca, Green City 


RAFAEL HELIODORO VALLE 


One should behold the city of Oaxaca in 
the half light of the evening Angelus. 
When the great bell of the Cathedral 
sways in the last rays of the setting sun, a 
silence comes over the city,. like a web that 
softly enfolds the murmurs of the day. 
That is the hour to enter the Cathedral of 
Oaxaca, whose green stone fagade is 
adorned with a rose-colored panel in high 
relief. 

Within, the shadows provide a happy 
medium in which to contemplate the 
columns rising with slender grace toward 
the light. Among the altars there is no 
trace of those which existed when the 
Virgin of the Assumption, all in pale 
silver, was at the peak of her beauty, but 
the traveler may stop to gaze upon relics 
of saints brought by Archbishop Gillow 
from Europe. And then he must go on 
and make himself acquainted with other 
churches of Oaxaca—La Soledad, San 
Juan de Dios, San Felipe Neri, and Santo 
Domingo. Above all, Santo Domingo, 
with its magnificent tropical forest of 
gold and plaster, in which the outstanding 
decoration resembles a genealogical tree, 
with thirty-six saints and_ theologians, 
winged hearts and, at the sides, the 
Dominicans illustrious in Mexico: Las 
Casas, Garcés, Burgos, Minaya, Jordan, 
and Lucero. But to look at this prodigious 
polychrome from below will not alone 
suffice. One must go up into the choir to 
see the saints and angels, in hierarchical 
ranks around the central light, the Holy 

Translated from ‘““Mapa,’ México, D. F., sep- 
tiembre de 1943. 
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Ghost; a hundred and nine busts and heads 
ascending from four martyrs, who carry 
their heads in their hands. Near the 
choir stalls are the portraits of Gregorio 
Beteta, who until his death in 1562 was 
Bishop of Cartagena of the Indies and who 
missionized in Tehuantepec and Florida, 
and of Fray Bernardo de Alburquerque, 
whose biography is unfortunately in- 
complete. 

Santo Domingo was built during the 
half century from 1550 to 1600. In the 
cloisters of the convent may be seen a series 
of paintings representing celebrated saints, 
Elizabeth of Hungary, Catherine of Siena, 
Lucy, with her votive eyes, and Rose, the 
flower of Lima, who perfumes the Golden 
Legend of America. 

That part of Santo Domingo which was 
formerly the convent has more recently 
been, and still is, a barracks, and on the 
wall of the old refectory is a mural of a 
horse—which was certainly not Saint 
Martin’s, Saint James’s, or Saint George’s 
but which serves for teaching the nomen- 
clature of its anatomy to cavalry students. 
In sections of the ceilings the images and 
paintings are on the point of disappearing, 
for they are overlaid by masses of swallows’ 
nests. 

This city of the green houses and the 
silent light has a climate tempered by the 
mountains that surround it. It is per- 
vaded by a supreme contentment of peace 
and light—a golden intimate peace, a 
tender vernal light. This smiling atmos- 
phere has crept into the songs of this green 
land, too. 
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THE CATHEDRAL, OAXACA 


The cathedral, which stands near the main plaza, has a fine fagade ornamented with baroque sculpture. 
Like other churches in Oaxaca, it is made of the greenish stone typical of the region. 


There is one house of particular note. 
It was built by the Portuguese philanthro- 
pist, Captain Manuel Fernandez Fiallo de 
Boralla, who for thirty-two years slept 
on a rawhide but whose wealth made 
possible many pious works. The most re- 
nowned girls’ school of Oaxaca was once 
located in this house, and it is now the 
Regional Museum, in which many relics 
of the Mixtec and Zapotec cultures are 
preserved. 

In the Museum one finds effigies which 
call to mind Egyptian and Mongolian 
figures: a man with the face of a tiger 
and another with the muzzle of a dog, 
cut from stone; a lava head, representing 


Death; a stone window which, according 
to archaeologists, belonged to a temple 
raised to Nature; a fragment of a mural 
stone with a pre-Cortesian polychrome 
painting bearing word signs in the lips 
of the figures; the Zapotec God of Plenty, 
laden with fruits and acorns and wearing 
a headdress of plumes; and among the 
multitude of porphyry, obsidian, jade, 
quartz, and other stone objects are tablets, 
stelae, funerary urns, masks, and the 
miters of dead priests. Perhaps the most 
compelling thing of all is the Maya priest 
with perforated teeth and diadem of ori- 
ental splendor, who wears the history of his 
time inscribed on his breast. And there 
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are anthropomorphic idols, eluding all 
marks of time, awaiting the moment in 
which they will speak. 

Here we again look upon the incom- 
parable treasures that Alfonso Caso found 
in Tomb No. 7 at Monte Alban, not far 
from the city. We see 22-carat gold, 
testifying to the technique of the artificers 
who endowed that noble metal with an 


Courtesy ArchivesZof§Hispanic§Culture, Library of Congress 





expressiveness that overwhelms the gold- 
smiths of today; gold and jade, jade and 
gold, the God of Love and the God of 
Flowers, with his pheasant’s head helmet; 
the breastplate with its heavenly images, 
priests playing ball, the butterfly that 
represents the moon, and the monster 
of the two-pronged tongue; the carved 
jaguar bones with glyphs and pictures 


LA SOLEDAD, 
OAXACA 


The church of Our Lady 
of Solitude is one of the 
best preserved examples of 
Spanish colonial architec- 
ture. Among its treasures 
is a miraculous picture of 
Our Lady of Solitude, 
who is the patron saint of 
muleteers. 
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INTERIOR, CHURCH 
OF SANTO DOMINGO, 
OAXACA 


Even in Mexico, which has 

so many lavishly beautiful 

temples, Santo Domingo is 

famous for the magnifi- 

cence of its interior deco- 
rations. 


portraying the gods and the days; the 
golden mask signifying the craftsmen’s 
geod; artificial fingernails of gold and 
silver for the little fingers, the first repre- 
senting the day, adorned with an eagle 
and deer, and the second representing 
the night. There are necklaces of pearls 
and jade, pendants, rings, discs, pheasants’ 
heads encrusted with gold; a necklace of 
854 little bells and beads of gold; a golden 
breastplate depicting the God of Death; 
remains of mollusks from the Pacific; 
and the God of the Daytime Sky, the 
blue Tezcatlipoca, an image whose skull 
is overlaid with turquoise mosaics; and 





there are jet and amber trinkets, and 


earrings of obsidian which are the most 
difficult work that could have come from 
the hands of those long-ago artisans, for 
the polishing of the surface is so perfect 
that even with the tools of today it would 
be impossible to copy them. 

All this is a treasure that preserves for 
us today the skill of artists who were not 
concerned with time. And for that very 
reason their work can be imitated only 
distantly by the jewellers who play with 
artificial pearls but who are incapable of 
giving to the work of their hands any 
pulse of loving intelligence. 


Some Musical Guests from Brazil 


AN increasing number of 
players, and singers from Brazil have been 
coming to the United States; through their 
music and their performances, Americans 
are at last beginning to have some idea of 
the rich crops now being harvested in the 
fertile field of Brazilian music. 

It was a timely invitation that brought 
Luiz-Heitor Corréa de Azevedo to this 
country in the summer of 1941. Professor 
of folklore and history of music in the Esco- 
la Nacional de Musica of the University 
of Brazil, founder and former editor of the 
Revista Brasileira de Musica, and one of the 
principal founders of the Associagao Brasi- 
leira de Musica, Luiz-Heitor was just the 
man to bring us the critical and historical 
background of recent developments in 
Brazilian music. 

For six months, beginning in August 
1941, he served as consultant to the Inter- 
American Music Center, which had been 
established in the Pan American Union 


composers, 


that same year as a clearing house for in- 
formation concerning the music of the 
Americas. During his stay he read a 
number of scholarly papers on music at 
the Pan American Union and before meet- 
ings of the American Musicological Soci- 
ety; he also went to Minneapolis to address 
the large meeting of the Music Teach- 
ers National Association, and took advan- 
tage of the journey to make visits at several 
music institutions in the northeastern and 
north central States. When he returned 
to Brazil he was invited to supervise the 
gathering together of a collection of mate- 
rial on Brazilian music which is to be given 
to the Pan American Union by the Govern- 
ment of Brazil. This collection, which is 
to include about a thousand items, is be- 
lieved to be now on its way to Washington; 
it will probably be the largest collection of 
its kind anywhere outside of Brazil. 

In the winter of 1941-42 the composer 
Francisco Mignone came to the United 
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At the Pan American Day concert in 1942, Eisie Houston sang songs by several of her compatriots. At 
the left is Senhor Mignone, who played the accompaniments for those of his composition. At the right is 
Bernardo Segall, pianist, who interpreted Senhor Mignone’s Fantasia Brasileira No. 7. 
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States, with his wife Liddy Chiafferelli, 
singer and teacher of singing. Washington 
audiences already knew some of Fran- 
cisco Mignone’s music; in 1938 two of his 
compositions for piano were played at 
a concert in the Pan American Union 
by Noemi Bittencourt, Brazilian pianist, 
and two years later the United States 
Marine Band presented his symphonic 
poem Caramurt. These foretastes had 
given Capital listeners a suggestion of the 
versatile powers of a composer whose 
successes have ranged from the exquisite 
delicacy of songs framed for the finest 
nuances of the human voice to the ele- 
mental force of some of his orchestra] 
compositions. ‘‘No one in America thinks 
symphonically better than Mignone,” 
says Mario de Andrade, Sao Paulo poet 
whose musical criticisms are awaited with 
respect. 

While he was in this country Senhor 
Mignone was guest conductor of the 
National Broadcasting Company’s orches- 
tra, and visited the Eastman Schoo] of 
Music in Rochester and various schools in 
Chicago and Boston. On April 14, 1942, 
he appeared both in person and in his 
music at the Pan American Day concert of 
the Pan American Union. At that concert 
the United States Marine Band Orchestra 
and the Brazilian pianist Bernardo Segall 
played his Fantasia Brasileira No. 7, which 
has been highly praised for its vitality and 
for its fluidity of construction; Senhor 
Mignone himself took the piano for his 
Lenda Sertaneja. 

Elsie Houston sang at that same Pan 
American Day concert. With Senhor 
Mignone at the piano, she gave four of his 
songs—Assombragao, Quadrilla, Desafio, and 
Quadras. Miss Houston had already given 
many concerts in this country, and was 
eagerly welcomed by her audiences; her 
tragic death a year later, on the very 
eve of another concert in the Pan Ameri- 
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BIDU SAYAO 


A favorite prima donna of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


can Union, was a great shock to music 
lovers of both continents. She had done 
more than any other musician to give 
Americans an acquaintance with Brazilian 
folk music, collecting it indefatigably and 
interpreting it with a loving perfection. 

Late in 1942 came Camargo Guarnieri, 
who spent six months in this country as 
guest of the Pan American Union, under 
a grant from the Committee for Inter- 
American Artistic and Intellectual Rela- 
tions. The brilliant young Paulista, whose 
sonatas, choral works, and symphonies 
had already won much applause in France 
and Italy as well as in this Hemisphere, 
had just been awarded first prize in an 
international competition for concerto for 
violin and orchestra. ! 

During his visit his remarkable Abertura 
Concertante was played by the Boston Sym- 

1 See BULLETIN, April 1943, pp. 198f. 
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GUIOMAR NOVAES 


A much-admired pianist. 


phony Orchestra under his own baton, 
and also by the National Symphony Or- 
chestra of Washington at a performance 
conducted by Carlos Chavez of Mexico 
at the Pan American Union. His Cangdo 
Sertaneja was one of the features of a Pan 
American Day program broadcast from 
the Pan American Union on April 13, 
1943, by the United States Navy School 
of Music. More of his work will soon be 
familiar to American concertgoers, for the 
Associated Music Publishers of New York 
have contracted to issue at least six of his 
compositions a year, and the Music Divi- 
sion of the Pan American Union is pro- 
ducing a catalogue of his works, with an 
introduction in Portuguese and English by 
Mario Pedrosa. Senhor Guarnieri’s stay 
in this country enabled him to make him- 
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self familiar with the music of American 
composers, which he is now engaged in 
introducing to BraziJian audiences. 
Another guest from Sao Paulo is Burle 
Marx, founder and former conductor of 
the Rio de Janeiro Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, who is now in New York. It was he 
who prepared the Festival of Brazilian 
Music at the Museum of Modern Art 
three years ago, and he contributed great- 
ly to the successful musical program of the 
Brazilian pavilion at the New York World’s 
Fair. As guest conductor of the National 
Symphony Orchestra and the Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra he has given us an 
acquaintance with the works of Brazilian 
and other South American composers, thus 
carrying forward on another continent the 
program which he embarked upon ten 
years ago when he was bringing the 
music of the other American republics to 
his hearers in Brazil and in Argentina. 
When Bidti Sayao made her debut at 
the Metropolitan Opera House as Manon, 
she was the first South American who had 
ever appeared on that stage as prima 
donna. That was seven years ago; now 
she is as well known to opera lovers of 
this country as to those of South America 
and Europe. She has sung in all parts 
of the United States, in concert and in 
opera, and she was selected to be soloist 
at the concert of American music given 
on April 30, 1940, to mark the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Pan 
American Union. Her beautiful voice and 
charm of manner are greatly admired. 
Olga Coelho, who plays the guitar to 
accompany her own soprano voice, is 
now making us a welcome visit every year. 
She is heard from the concert stage and 
over the air, in songs from Brazil and from 
other South American countries, set to 
music which she herself has arranged for 
her guitar. 
Guiomar Novaes is a pianist who has 
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been well known in this country for a 
number of years. She is regarded as “a 
favorite with the most critical audiences 
in the United States,” and is probably 
unexcelled by any woman pianist. She is 
sponsor for an exchange competition 
among young pianists, giving Americans 
an opportunity to go to Brazil and Brazil- 
ians to come here. 

Two young Brazilian pianists of great 
ability were heard in the eastern part of 
the United States for the first time during 
1942-43. They were Yara Bernette, who 
appeared at Town Hall in New York in 
the spring of 1942, and Arnaldo Estrella, 
who excelled especially in his performance 
of Camargo Guarnieri’s chamber music 
under the auspices of the League of 
Composers at the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York. 

A third pianist, Egydio de Castro e Silva, 
who was awarded the Ditson prize at the 
Yale School of Music in the spring of 1943, 
returned to Brazil by way of Habana, 
Mexico, and Panama in order to present 
his special program of music of the 
Americas in those cities. 

May we include Heitor Villa-Lobos 
among our Brazilian guests? His personal 
visit is still to come, but he is heralded by 
his compositions, and by his dynamic 
leadership toward a more robust musical 
future. His music reached us first in the 
early 1920’s, when the International 
Composers Guild performed his works, 
and in the 1930’s when the Pan American 
Association of Composers included his 
compositions in orchestral concerts in the 
music centers of Europe and the Americas. 

It was nearly six years ago that Noemi 
Bittencourt played Polichinello and Saudades 
das Selvas Brasiletras at a concert in the Pan 
American Union. 
Schola Cantorum introduced a New York 
audience to one of his chéros, Rasga o 
Coragao. These chéros, developed from an 


Two years later the | 
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early Brazilian form of improvisation in 
which one instrument, often a wind 
instrument, took the lead in a small 
ensemble, have been the vehicle for some 
of the great Brazilian’s most characteristic 
work, and a number of them have been 
heard in this country. ‘The Festival of 
Brazilian Music, given by the Museum 
of Modern Art in the fall of 1940, presented 
a variety of the Villa-Lobos chéros, for 
chamber orchestra, for piano, for violin 
and ’cello, and for horns and trombones. 
That same event allowed Americans to 
hear the first and part of the fifth of his 
five Bachianas Brasileiras—suites touched 
with the spirit of Bach, but clothed in 
essentially Brazilian forms, the first per- 
formed by eight ’cellos, the fifth with a 
soaring soprano voice to interpret the im- 
pressive aria. 

Since that time other concerts in cities 





OLGA COELHO 


She sings to an accompaniment of guitar music 
arranged and played by herself. 
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of the East, West, and South have made 
us better acquainted with the man who 
has been. called the most significant 
American “composer of the twentieth 
century. Elsie Houston sang his Wa Paz 
do Outono and Cangdo do Carreiro in New 
York, and in Washington his Estrella e 
Lua Nova, Xang6, and Mahoce ce Maha. 
Last year the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra played the Desco- 
brimento do Brazil, and the New Orleans 
Symphony Orchestra gave a_ toccata. 
Gradually we are beginning to have some 
conception of a power that ranges from 
fluid harmonies and nostalgic moods and 
pictures to sharp accents of primitive 
force and color. A catalogue of Villa- 
Lobos’ compositions is about to be printed 
by the Music Division of the Pan American 
Union. 

Of the later labors of this 
Hercules we can have no such direct ex- 
perience; distances are too great. But here 
as well as in South America, teachers and 


artistic 


composers are eagerly studying his re- 
markable achievements in mass singing— 
ten, twenty, and thirty thousand school 
children welded into a harmonious instru- 
ment to render the European and early 
Brazilian works which Villa-Lobos him- 
self has arranged for this gigantic version 
of choral singing. And two years ago 
the Brazilian leader was able for a moment 
to bring his musical creed to the North 
Americans assembled at the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference in Milwaukee, 
when he spoke to them over a two-way 
hook-up from Rio de Janeiro. He de- 
scribed his work with the huge school 
choruses as ‘‘civico-musical,” having the 
double motive of encouraging love of 
music and encouraging love of country; 
and he urged a more truly American 
music, more typical and therefore more 
universal. 


2 See BULLETIN, November 1937, p. 839, and ‘‘Bole- 


tin Latino Americano de Musica,” April 1935, pp. 
789-196. 
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CARLOS GARCIA-PRADA 


Director of Publications, International Institute of Ibero-American Literature 


IT is well known that one of the greatest 
obstacles to the study of and wide ac- 
quaintance with Ibero-American letters 
is the lack of adequate material. There 
are practically no biographies and _ bibli- 
ographies, and even the works of Ibero- 
American writers are scattered through 
magazines and newspapers, or in out-of- 
print books which are very difficult to 
secure. Sometimes it is possible to study 
the literature of one country—if one has 
the privilege of living in it and coming 
into contact with its men of letters and 


its libraries—but it is almost impossible 
to make a serious and systematic study 
of the literature of the continent. For 
this reason, the International Institute 
of Ibero-American Literature has under- 
taken the publication of a Library of 
American Classics (Bzblioteca de Clasicos 
de América). This Library is, and will be, 
broad and representative; in fact, it will 
be a true literary history, for its volumes 
are being painstakingly prepared and 
edited and in addition to carefully chosen 
selections they will contain biographical 
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and critical studies of each author, with 
notes and bibliographies. 

The Institute calls its library ‘‘Classics,”’ 
not because it wishes to limit itself to a 
narrow or one-sided literary criterion, 
but rather because it will include only 
the most noteworthy writers of Ibero- 
America, who have achieved a high place 
as explorers and guides of the Ibero- 
American mind and who, through their 
new contributions, have enriched that 
mind, revealing its essential character- 
istics and giving lasting life to American 
ideas and emotions by expressing them 
in a style distinguished by originality, 
strength, purity, and beauty. 

For reasons of practical convenience, 
the Library of American Classics will 
comprise, for the present, some hundred 
volumes containing the works of authors 
who had died or who had won renown in 
the continent before 1940, the year in 
which publication was begun with Anto- 
logia poética, a selection from the poems 
of Manuel Gonzalez Prada, followed by 
Prosas y versos by José Asuncidn Silva 
(1942), Sus mejores cuentos by Horacio 
Quiroga (1943), and Flor de tradiciones 
by Ricardo Palma (1943). 

Other volumes are now in preparation. 
As circumstances permit, a number of 
authoritative critics of the Americas and 
of Spain will continue editing volumes of 
works by the following authors, maintain- 
ing the high standard, with respect to 
both content and preparation, already 
established by the first four volumes, 
which have been well received by the in- 
tellectual and studious public: 

Acevedo Diaz; Acosta; Agustini; Altamirano; 
Andrade; Aranha; Arévalo Martinez; Asbaje, 
Juana de; Balbuena, B.; Barba Jacob; Batres 
Montifar; Bello; Bilbao; Blest Gana; Bolivar; 
Campo; Caro, J. E.; Caro, M. A.; Carrasquilla, 
T.; Casal; Castro Alves; Cuervo; Cunha, E. de; 


Chocano; Darfo; Diaz del Castillo; Diaz Mirén; 
Diaz Rodriguez; Duraé; Echeverria; Ercilla; 


Espejo; Estrada; Fernandez de Lizardi; Gama, 
J. B. da; Gamboa; Garcilaso de la Vega Inca; 
Gonzalez, J. V.; Gonzalez Prada (prosas); 
Gonzalez Suarez; Gutiérrez Gonzalez; Gutiérrez 
Najera; Heredia; Hernandez, J.; Herrera y 
Reissig; Hostos; Isaacs; Jaimes Freyre; Landivar; 
Lastarria; Lépez Portillo; Lépez Velarde; 
Lugones; Machado de Assis; Mariategui; Marmol; 
Marti; Mera; Mitre; Montalvo; Nervo; Obligado; 
Ocantos; Olavide y Jauregui; Olmedo; Othén; 
Oyuela; Pardo y Aliaga; Payré; Paz Soldan; 
Peralta y Barnuevo; Pérez Bonalde; Pombo, R.; 
Reyles; Rivera; Rod6; the Popul Vuh; Ruiz de 
Alarcén; Sanchez, F.; Sanin Cano; Sarmiento; 
Sierra; Sigiienza y Gongora; Storni; Suarez, 
M. F.; Torres, C. A.; Urbaneja Achelpohl; 
Valdelomar; Valencia; Vallejo, C.; Vallejo, J. J.; 
Varona; Verissimo; Vicuna Mackenna; Visconde 
de Taunay; Zorrilla de San Martin; and others. 
The Library of American Classics is a dif- 
ficult undertaking. Of continental scope, 
it requires the effort of many scholars and 
the moral and financial support of all 
those who love Ibero-American letters; 
and especially it needs the support of the 
governments and cultural institutions of 
the Americas. Some have already very 
generously offered and given such sup- 
port; others will undoubtedly do so in the 
near future. About forty libraries and 
universities in the United States are now 
sustaining subscribers of the Institute and 
about sixty professors in North and South 
America are already sustaining members. 
The repute of the International Institute 
of Ibero-American Literature—an organi- 
zation of purely cultural scope—and its 
high ideals are a full guarantee that, given 
the effort of many and the support of all, 
the Library of American Classics will in 
the not distant future become a reality, to 
the glory of Ibero-American letters and 
the good of every one who loves, studies, 
and teaches them and who looks upon 
them as the greatest bond of spiritual 
union among the nations of I[bero-America. 
Not a single volume of the American 


‘Classics should be lacking in either public 


or private libraries of this continent. An 
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earnest call is made, therefore, to govern- 
ments, colleges and universities, academies 
and study centers, and the public in 
general, to cooperate with the Institute 
in completing the publication of the 
Library. The mere purchase of the vol- 
umes which it issues is an efficient form of 
cooperation. An even better form is to 
become a member of or subscriber to the 
Institute, by sending to its treasurer (Miss 
Nina Lee Weisinger, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas), the annual dues of ten 
dollars. This entitles the member or 
subscriber to receive not only the volumes 
of the Classics but also all the publications 
of the Institute, including the Revista 
Iberoamericana, which is published three 
times a year in volumes of about 250 pages 


each, devoted exclusively to the study and 
spread of Ibero-American literature. 

The Library of American Classics, pre- 
pared according to the standards of good 
taste, beauty, and intellectual honesty, 
without exclusivism of any kind, will 
without doubt be a worthy monument to 
the authors whom it desires to honor. 
Likewise it will demonstrate that Ibero- 
America possesses a rich and varied liter- 
ature, worthy of an enviable place among 
the noblest literatures of the world. The 
Library’s range covers diverse literary 
fields—poetry, the novel, short stories, 
essays, and dramatic works—and it will be 
at once a literary history of [bero-America 
and the best bibliographical guide to its 
study. 


Bolivia in Nativist Literature 


CARLOS ACUNA 


BotiviA, because of its physical compass, 
is one of the richest sources of indigenous 
literary art in America. 

The central geographic position that it 
occupies on the continent; the extent of its 
territory, with room for all climates, from 
the desolate Andine plateau of which its 
great contemporary novelist Adolfo Costa 
du Rels has said, ‘“The puna is the sadness 
of humanity, which has fallen little by little 
to dust,” to the smiling temperate valleys 
at La Paz, Sucre, and Cochabamba, so 
like the Santiago valley in Chile; the rich 
tropical farm soils of Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra; the luxuriant forests which cover 
all the eastern slopes of the Andes; the 
burning lands of Tarija and El Chaco to 
the south—all these combine to form a 

Translated from ‘‘Kollasuyo,” La Paz, August 1942. 


marvelous country of snows, of Andine 
lakes on whose banks civilizations like that 
of Tiahuanacu flourished a thousand years 
ago, of wonder minerals, of rubber planta- 
tions, and of oil wells, and of the most 
varied crops and products of a nature 
which possesses every color displayed in 
the American landscape. 

Perhaps it is the traveler’s first impres- 
sion when he enters the country by one of 
its principal international routes, crossing 
the bleak rim of its snowy mountains to 
reach the happy valleys of its most im- 
portant cities many thousand feet in 
altitude, that has given rise to the one- 
sided legend of a Bolivia shut in on the 
plateau, bare of vegetation, lacking the 
graces of agriculture, with a desolate 
landscape symbolized by the llama whose 
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grave composure seems reflected in the 
features of the Aymara or the Quechua. 
But Bolivia is not this alone, even though 
this may be its salient characteristic. 

After the Spanish conquest Alto Pert, 
as it was first called, was one of the richest 
trading centers under the Spanish crown. 
The mountain of Potosi alone produced 
more than two billion dollars’ worth of 
silver; and the terrible slavery of the 
mita system of labor, by which the natives 
were forced to work as much as 36 hours 
at a time, is said to have taken the lives 
of eight million Indian victims of that 
brutal exploitation. 

That wealth explains the sumptuousness 
which bears everlasting witness to it in 
the marvelous stone architecture of the 
famous church of San Lorenzo de Potosi, 
whose gorgeous portico was carved by 
the incomparable Quechua artist José 
Kondori and his assistants, in sixteen 
years of work, from 1728 to 1744. Potosi 
is studded with splendid mansions, such 
as the palace of the Marquis of Olavi; 
and other cities show similar specimens of 
the stone filigree of the period, for ex- 
ample, the church of San Francisco in 
La Paz, the patio of the Count of Diez de 
Medina in the same capital, and many 
others carved in stone by Quechua 
sculptors who testified to. the artistic 
independence of America in these old 
samples of a characteristic Hispano-Inca 
style. 

Angel Guido, the Argentine author of 
Redescubrimiento de América en el Arte, 
attributes a special significance to the 
great Quechua artist José Kondori. That 
illustrious Indian carried in his soul the 
defiance of the conquered race, and his 
spirit wept for the mita workers sacrificed 
in the caverns of the mines; he carved 
in the stone of the cathedral portico an 
everlasting song with a theme of revindica- 
tion, the same breath of challenge and 


paganism that animates many details of 
the work of those great artists, chained to 
the yoke of a labor in which their genius 
could not reach out at will, whom we 
know as Michelangelo and Leonardo. 
Thus Kondori, unnoticed by his contem- 
poraries, flouted the conventions of Catholic 
art by carving on the portico of the church 
of San Lorenzo the sun and moon motifs 
of his racial mythology; and in place of 
angels Indians act as caryatids—dlas 
indiatides, Guido calls them, seeing in this 
a determined refusal to imitate the 
Spanish or the European, a protest of 
Kondori’s rebellious genius, forerunner of 
Americanist art. 

A Bolivian critic names twelve books 
as introduction to the authentic literature 
of his country. They are: juan de la 
Rosa, the famous novel by Nataniel 
Aguirre; Los Ultimos Dias Coloniales, by 
Gabriel René Moreno; Tradiciones Potosinas, 
by Julio L. Jaimes; Castalia Barbara, by 
Ricardo Jaimes Freire; La Candidatura de 
Rojas, by Armando Chirveches; Scherzos, 
by Franz Tamayo; Raza de Bronce, that 
substantial book by Alcides Argiiedas, 
which marks an epoch; Jtznerario Espiritual 
de Bolivia, by José Eduardo Guerra; E/ 
Macizo Boliviano, by Jaime Mendoza; 
Estampas Bolivianas, by Gustavo Adolfo 
Otero; Sangre de Mestizos, by Agusto 
Céspedes; and Historia de la Novela Boliv- 
zana, by Augusto Guzman. 

Lists as limited as this one are generally 
arbitrary and liable to omissions and over- 
sights; therefore we reproduce the above 
only as a point of reference. And when 
one is collecting facts about Bolivia, 
mention must be made of works as im- 
portant as those of the wise Agustin 
Aspiazu; those of the French geographer 
Alcides D’Orbigny; the German Pos- 
nansky’s book Una Metrépoli prehistérica 
en la América del Sur; and the writings of 
the modern authors Manuel Vicente 
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Ballivian, Villamil de Rada, and Belisario 
Diaz Romero, who wrote Tiahuanacu y la 
América Primitiva, etc. 

On the Indian, the chief factor in an 
understanding of Bolivia, there are such 
informative books as Bautista Saavedra’s 
El Ayllu, Franz Tamayo’s Creacién de la 
Pedagogia Nacional, and Figura y Cardcter 
del Indio, by Gustavo Adolfo Otero. 

Within the panorama of nativist litera- 
ture, which throughout the continent has 
recently been giving us the true artistic 
picture of America, and which will 
probably be the only kind to survive, 
Alcides Argiiedas may be said to be the 
pioneer, with his Raza de Bronce, a novel 
of ihe Aymara Indian in the vicinity of 
Lake Titicaca. When his book appeared, 
La Voragine, Dona Barbara, and Don 
Segundo Sombra,) cornerstones of regional 
South American literature, had not yet 
been published. 

The Bolivian novel of today is character- 
ized, according to an authoritative critic, 
by an evident preoccupation with the 
Indian. ‘Thus, while Argiiedas seeks the 
source of art in the Aymara, Alberto 
Ostria Gutiérrez, who is more a short-story 
writer than a novelist, shows profound 
understanding of the Quechua Indian, 
who appears as the central figure, wearing 
the yoke of the exploiters, in the brilliant 
stories of Rosario de Leyendas. By the same 
author is La Casa de la Abuela. Perhaps 
the distinguished diplomat will publish 
a new book of stories in Chile. 

The traditional mining region of Potosi 
has been a source of inspiration to various 
authors; thus in Tzerras del Potosi, by 
Jaime Mendoza, we have a _heart-rend- 
ing picture of the hardships of the native 
harnessed to the laborious toil of the mine. 

1 By the Colombian José Eustacio Rivera, the Vene- 
zuelan Rémulo Gallegos and the Argentine Ricardo 
Giiiraldes respectively. These novels have been translated 


into English, the first under the title of “The Vortex,” 
the others under their original names. —EDITOR. 


Alberto de Villegas, who met an untimely 
death in the Chaco war, left La Campana 
de Plata, which brings before us the life of 
that old mining city; and Manuel 
Frontaura Argandona has published in the 
press of Santiago El Precursor, a vigorous 
presentation of a nobleman and of life in 
the Villa Imperial of Potosi in the 17th 
century. 

Another of the great figures in Bolivian 
literature today is Adolfo Costa du Rels, 
long in the diplomatic service; although he 
was educated from his earliest years in 
Europe and writes in French, he is one of 
the most devoted lovers of his native land. 
In his book La Hantise de ? Or he narrates 
various episodes of the dramatic life of the 
mines; and in Terres Embrasées he has laid 
his scene in the Chaco. He is also the 
author of Huanchaca and other works of 
nativist flavor. 

Exploitation of rubber inspired Jaime 
Mendoza, mentioned above, to write his 
Paginas Barbaras, and Diémedes de Pereira 
his novel Caucho. The same author also 
wrote El Valle del Sol and La Trama de 
Oro, which are remarkable descriptions of 
Bolivian scenery. 

Alfredo Flores, in his beautiful novel 
La Virgen de las Siete Calles, succeeds ad- 
mirably in depicting the life of the Santa 
Cruz region. 

Abel Alarcén calls back the past of the 
Indian in his book of legends Ante la Corte 
de Yahuar Huacac; Julio Aquiles Munguia’s 
novel Kori Marka describes the Tiahuanacu 
of a thousand years ago in a fantastic but 
absorbing vision; Victor M. Ibanez, in 
his books Chachapuma and Aukakallu, tells 
some ancient tales of the Aymara Indians. 

The same preoccupation with native life 
appears in various books by writers of the 
new generation, such as Hugo Blyn’s La 
Puna, and Carlos Medinaceli’s La Chaska- 
jahu: and Adela; in Coca and Kamaques, by 
Ratil Botelho Gosalvez; in Encruciadas, 
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by Fernando Iturralde; in El Sol Se Iba 

. . by J. Felipe Costas Argtiedas, and 
in many others. 

The conflict with Paraguay brought 
forth a veritable cycle of literature, show- 
ing once again that suffering is one of the 
greatest sources of art. ‘Thus we have 
Eduardo Anze Matienzo, with El Martirio 
de un Cuvilizado; Oscar Cerruto, with 
Aluvién de Fuego; Luis Toro Ramallo, who 
is living in Chile, with Chaco and Cutimuncu, 
published in that country, as was _ his 
novel of life in Santiago, Ahumada 75; 
Porfirio Diaz Machicao, with Los In- 
vencibles; and Prisionero de Guerra, by 
Augusto Guzman, who had already 
published the successful regional novel 
La Sima Fecunda, etc. 

We could not include in one short paper 
the whole panorama of Bolivian prose or 
the nation’s poetry, with its glorious 
lyric trinity of Ricardo Jaimes Freyre, 
Gregorio Reynolds, and Franz Tamayo. 
Neither could we touch upon the short 
story; an official anthology of this form 


has been published by Rat Botelho 
Gosalvez, Director of the Department of 
Intellectual Cooperation of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, and includes in its 
first series tales by Juan Francisco Bed- 
regal, Augusto Céspedes, Adolfo Costa du 
Rels, Porfirio Diaz Machicao, Alfredo 
Flores, Carlos Medinaceli, Alberto Ostria 
Gutiérrez, Carlos Oropeza, Ignacio Pru- 
dencio Bustillo, and Alberto Sanchez. 
Critics say that this selection still does 
not cover the whole picture of national 
life, or rather of regional life; and it is 
to be hoped that a second series, already 
announced, may complete it. 

Thus we have confined ourselves in 
these lines to a consideration of what is 
most representative of the indigenous 
literary movement of Bolivia, which, as we 
have seen, is rich in works and authors 
of merit, whose reputation is already 
spreading beyond the bounds of their 
mountains; because, as Gide says, only 
those literatures that are deeply national 
can rise to the plane of the universal. 


The First Steam Railways 


of Latin America 


wR) PRR PNG 
Professor of American History, The University of Chicago 


ALTHOUGH actual building of steam rail- 
ways came slowly in Latin America, proj- 
ects for this new type of transportation 
began to be considered with great prompt- 
ness. Peru’s first contract for the con- 
struction of a steam railway was signed in 
1834, Cuba’s in 1835, Colombia’s in 1836, 
Mexico’s in 1837, and Brazil’s in 1839— 


and it will be recalled that the world’s 
first steam railroads began operation in 
1829 (England) and 1830 (United States). 
Contracts were signed for the building of 
such railways in five more Latin American 
countries—Chile, Honduras, Argentina, 
Paraguay, and Venezuela—during the 
20 years following 1839; but actual con- 
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struction was begun in only two countries 
of the region before 1850, and by 1860 
railway building had been started in only 
eight. At that time the United States 
had more than 30,000 miles of railroads in 
operation, while the British Isles had more 
than 10,000. The majority of the world’s 
railways were built by engineers and 
technicians of those two nations, and 
many of their activities were centered in 
Latin America during the nineteenth 
century. 

The first steam railways of Latin America 
were built in Cuba. That colony, which 
in many respects was abused and ex- 
ploited by Spain, had in operation almost 
three hundred miles of railroad before a 
single mile was built elsewhere in the 
region—a fact which may be explained by 
the splendid adaptation of Cuban soil and 
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climate to the growth of sugarcane, coffee, 
and tobacco, and by the deep interest of 
the United States and Great Britain in the 
island. At the end of 1859 some 425 miles 
of railway were functioning in Cuba, more 
mileage than existed in all the rest of Latin 
America at that date. 

Cuba’s first steam railroad was the Ha- 
bana Railway, the construction of which 
was begun under the auspices of the 
Spanish colonial government in 1835. It 
was opened to the public with a big 
celebration in Bejucal, which it reached 
before the end of 1837. It was then 
seventeen miles long, and the next year 
it arrived at Giiines, forty-five miles from 
Habana. By 1849 it had reached Union, 
seventy-seven miles southeast of the Cuban 
capital; and by that time two branches 
with a total length of some thirty-five ad- 





FIRST CUBAN LOCOMOTIVE 


Cuba’s first steam railway was started in 1835 under the auspices of the Spanish colonial government 
Seventeen miles of the road were opened to the public in 1837, the first in Latin America. 
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ditional miles had been completed. ‘This 
railroad was financed by British capital, 
but it was constructed under the super- 
vision of Alfred Cruger, a civil engineer 
from the United States. The labor crews 
consisted mainly of Irish and Spanish im- 
migrants (gallegos) and Negro slaves. In 
1842 the road was sold by the Spanish 
government to residents of Habana. 
Pioneer efforts to build railroads in Mex- 
ico achieved little success. Naturally 
enough, a railway from Veracruz to Mex- 
ico City was the first to be attempted. 
Hall J. Kelly, an eccentric Boston school- 
master, was the first to suggest such a rail- 
way. He discussed the subject in 1833 
with the United States consul and others 
in the Mexican capital, while he was there 
on his way to Oregon. The contract of 
1837, signed by the Mexican government 


with Francisco Arrillaga, a Veracruz mer- 
chant, proved futile. Concessions made to 
other Mexicans in 1842 and the years fol- 
lowing resulted in the construction of only 
some twenty miles by the end of the 1850’s. 
Begun at Veracruz, this railroad did not 
reach Mexico City until 1873. Most of it 
was built by British and United States 
engineers. 

Two other short lines were constructed 
in Mexico before 1860. One was com- 
menced by Mexican promoters under a 
contract dated August 2, 1855, and was 
intended to be an interoceanic railway run- 
ning from Veracruz to Acapulco. Starting 
work in Mexico City, the promoters man- 
aged to build only three and a half miles 
extending from the capital to Guadelupe- 
Hidalgo. This line was opened to traffic 


on January 11, 1857. Its construction was 





THE FIRST CHILEAN LOCOMOTIVE 


Chile, which was the first of the independent countries of Latin American to show real enthusiasm for 
railways, had one completed and two others begun by 1860. 
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FIRST RAILWAY TERMINUS IN PANAMA CITY 


This station was located opposite the old American Wharf, near the Bay of Panama. 


supervised by Robert B. Gorsuch, a New 
York engineer. The third pioneer railway 
linked Mexico City with Tacubaya, only 
four miles away. Built by George L. 
Hammaken, a citizen of the United States, 
it was formally opened on January 1, 1858. 

The Honduras contract of 1853 with 
Ephraim George Squier called for the 
building of a railway across that country 
from the Caribbean to the Pacific; but 
Squier lost his concession a few years 
later after having made an expensive 
survey. He was unable either in England 
or in the United States to raise the neces- 
sary funds for construction. 

Colombia’s first railroad, and Panama’s 
as well, was a line some forty-seven miles 
long across the Isthmus of Panama. It 
was begun in May 1850, under a contract 
granted two years before to the Panama 
Railway Company, a New York corpora- 
tion organized by William H. Aspinwall, 
Samuel Chauncey, and John L. Stephens. 
The initial contract for the road, the one 


of 1836 assigned to Charles Biddle of 
Philadelphia—brother of the more famous 
Nicholas Biddle—had turned out to be 
futile. The railroad was opened in sec- 
tions, the first of them, eight miles, in 
November 1851. Begun at Colén (then 
called Aspinwall), it finally reached 
Panama City on January 27, 1855. 
George M. Totten, John C. Trautwine, 
J. L. Baldwin, and J. C. Campbell were 
the construction engineers. ‘The common 
laborers, who suffered severely from humid 
heat, insect plagues, and tropical fevers, 
had been brought in from Colombia’s 
Magdalena Valley and from China, 
Hindustan, and Jamaica. The death rate 
was enormous. 

In Peru three railways were completed 
during the 1850’s. First to be finished was 
the line from Callao to Lima, a little less 
than nine miles long. The contract of 
1834, already mentioned, had _ been 
awarded to an Englishman named Thomas 
Gill. Another went to William Wheel- 
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wright of Massachusetts in 1847; but the 
railway was finally built under the man- 
agement of a Chilean named Pedro 
Gonzalez Candamo and a Peruvian named 
Vicente Oyagiie, who employed English 
engineers and prison labor. Construction 
started in June 1850, the first locomotive 
reached Lima on May 17, 1851, and the 
railroad was opened to traffic the following 
July. 

Peru’s second railway, the line between 
Arica and Tacna ia the far south, was 
built under the management of an English 
merchant by the name of Joseph Hegan; 
but the construction engineer was Walton 
Evans of New York. This railroad, about 
thirty-nine miles long, was finished on 


Photograph by Flatau 


June 30, 1856, and formally opened to 


trafic on January 1, 1857. Apparently 
Chinese labor was employed in grading 
and in laying the ties and rails. ‘The third 
Peruvian line of the 1850’s ran from Lima 
to Chorrillos, a coastal settlement eight 
miles from the capital. It was constructed 
by English engineers and Chinese contract 
labor. Begua late in 1856 under the 
management of Barreda Brothers, a Peru- 
vian firm, it was opened to traffic on 
November 7, 1856. 

Chile was the first of the independent 
countries of Latin America to evince 
genuine enthusiasm for railways. One 
Chilean railroad was finished and two were 
begun by 1860. The first railway of any 
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NEW RAILWAY STATION, PANAMA CITY 


The first transcontinental railroad in the Americas was completed in Panama in 1855. Travelers crossing 
the Isthmus by train now use this handsome terminus. 
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Reproduced from New England Magazine 


HENRY MEIGGS 


This great railway builder is known throughout 


North and South America. He was born in 
New York State in 1811 and later moved to San 
Francisco. His most celebrated railway under- 
taking was the Oroya Railway in Peru, but he 
was active also in railway construction in Chile. 


length in South America was the line 
between the Chilean seaport of Caldera 
and the mining village of Copiapé, a little 
over fifty miles inland. Its leading pro- 
moter was William Wheelwright, who 
imported his technicians from the United 
States, Allan and Alexander Campbell 
prominent among them. ‘The contract for 
this pioneer road was dated November 20, 
1849; construction was begun in March 
of the next year, and the road was formally 
opened to traffic as far as Copiap6é at the 
beginning of 1852. Further extensions 
were made by the Campbells and Walton 
Evans in 1854-55, so that the railway was 
almost a hundred miles long at the close of 
the latter year. 

In the meantime, Allan Campbell had 
been employed by Wheelwright to make 
surveys for a railroad between Valparaiso 
and Santiago; but Wheelwright did not 
succeed in building this line. He obtained 
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a contract from the Chilean government 
but was unable to raise the funds. Con- 
struction was started under Chilean man- 
agement in 1852—and after nine years of 
effort only the thirty-five miles between 
Valparaiso and Quillota were opened to 
trafic. The chief construction engineers 
were George Maughan and, after his 
death, William Lloyd, both Englishmen. 
The second of the Chilean railroads 
begun but not completed during this 
decade was the line running southward 
from Santiago to the Maule River. Its 
construction was initiated under the man- 
agement of a company organized in 1855 
and composed of Chileans. Most of the 
engineers employed were citizens of the 
United States: Walton Evans, Joseph A. 
Bernard, Edward C. Dubois, Charles F. 
Hillman, and several others. The road 
reached the Maipo River, a little more 
than seventeen miles from Santiago, in 
1858; then a remarkable railway builder 
named Henry Meiggs took charge, finish- 
ing thirty-five miles in less than two years 
and extending the road to San Fernando, 
eighty-five miles from Santiago, by 1862. 
Obtainiag a contract on September 14, 
1861, to complete the Valparaiso-Santiago 
line, he also finished that road, which was 
formally opened to the public on Septem- 
ber 14, 1863, Meiggs having built and 
equipped over eighty miles of this railway 
in two years! At the end of 1862 he had 
under his direction a working force of 9,151 
men, more than 9,000 of them Chileans 
and the rest mainly technical experts from 
the United States, England, France, Ger- 
many, and even Italy. Sixty-two were 
citizens of the United States, five of them 
construction engineers. Meiggs made him- 
self famous by his energy, tact, and ability 
to dramatize the importance of railroads. 
A few years later he won eternal renown 
by his railway achievements in Peru. 
Argentina’s first railroad, the only one 
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started there before 1860, was a short line 
of some fifteen miles extending from 
Buenos Aires to Morén. ‘The concession 
for this railway was awarded by the Prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires to Argentine and 
British residents of that city in January 
1854. Construction was begun early the 
next year under the supervision of an 
English civil engineer named William 
Bragg; most of the manual laborers were 
imported from the British Isles. The first 
seven miles were opened to traffic in 
August 1857; the rest, two years later. 

At least two other Argentine railroad 
contracts were negotiated during this 
decade, both with citizens of the United 
States. In 1854 Edward A. Hopkins, then 
conspicuous because of his steamships on 
the Rio de la Plata system and his in- 
dustrial enterprises in Paraguay, was com- 
missioned to build a railway from Buenos 
Aires through the suburbs of Palermo, 
Belgrano, and San Fernando; but little or 
nothing was accomplished. The next 
year William Wheelwright received the 
first railway concession granted by the 


national government of Argentina, au- 
thorizing him to build a long railroad 
extending all the way from Rosario to 
to Cérdoba. Although Allan Campbell 
made surveys for the line, lack of capital 
delayed construction until after 1860. 
Wheelwright already was dreaming of a 
railway across the lofty Andes, extending 
from the end of the Caldera-Copiapo Rail- 
way through Coérdoba to Rosario, and had 
employed North American surveyors to 
examine the route. 

Work was undertaken in 1854 on the 
only railway that was to be built in 
Paraguay for many years. Surveys were 
made by British experts employed by 
President Carlos Antonio Lopez, and con- 
struction was begun under the supervision 
of a British engineer by the name of 
Padison in 1859. Starting at Asuncion, 
the rails reached Paraguari, forty-five 
miles away, in 1861—and there the road 
stopped until 1885. 

Construction was started on five Brazilian 
railroads during the 1850’s. The first to 
be planned was the Dom Pedro Segundo 





SUSPENSION BRIDGE IN SOUTHERN PERU 


Three short railways were opened in Peru in the 1850’s. The first connected Callao with Lima; the 
second, Chorrillos and Lima; and the third, in the far south, Arica and Tacna. 
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Railway designed to connect Rio de 
Janeiro with the important proviaces of 
Sao Paulo and Minas Gerais. The first 
contract for its construction was awarded 
to Thomas Cochrane, a British subject, on 
June 1, 1839. He associated with himself 
in the enterprise another Englishman by 
the name of Charles Pentland, and a few 
Brazilians; but he held the contract for 
nearly fourteen years without building a 
mile of railroad. Construction was not 
actually begun until June 11, 1855, under 
the auspices of a Brazilian company 
organized by the efforts of Viscount Rio 
Bonito, Caetano de Almeida, and others, 
who obtained a contract which included a 
government guaranty of seven percent in- 
terest on the capital invested. The first 
thirty miles, built under the supervision of 
a British engineer named Whittaker, were 
opened to the public in 1858; and then 
engineers—-Charles F. M. Garrett and the 
Ellison brothers—were called in from the 
United States to continue construction 
through the mountains. 

This was not, however, Brazil’s pioneer 
railway. ‘The first railroad actually opened 
to traffic in Brazil was a part of the line 
intended to connect the nation’s capital 
with the royal mountain resort of Petro- 
polis a little more than fifteen miles away. 
The first section, built across a swampy 
coastal jungle at great cost in lives of 
workers, began operation in April 1854. 
Only nine miles long at that time, it had 
been constructed under the management of 
a brilliant Brazilian promoter named 
Ireneo Evangelista de Souza, Baron and 
later Viscount Maua, with the Englishman 
William Bragg as chief engineer. It was 
many years before the track was laid up 
the mountainside to Petropolis. 

The other three Brazilian railroads of the 
1850’s were in the provinces of Pernam- 
buco, Baia, and Rio de Janeiro. Although 


small sums of Brazilian money were 


invested in them and a few Brazilian 
engineers took part in their construction, 
they were built mainly by British capital 
and British engineers. ‘Their total length 
in 1863 was hardly more than 180 miles; 
but even so Brazil ranked next to Cuba and 
Chile in railway mileage in 1860. English- 
men made surveys for the famous Santos 
Railway in the late 1850’s; but construc- 
tion on this line was not started until 1862. 

In Venezuela the United States firm 
of Flanagan, Bradley, and Clark, in 
association with Venezuelans, formed a 
railway company which was awarded, 
in 1859, a contract to build a railroad 
connecting Caracas and Petare, a town 
some seven miles to the southeast. Al- 
though a part, perhaps the whole, of this 
line was constructed, it appears that it was 
not put in operation. The next few years 
were a very disorderly period in Venezue- 
lan history. 

In Uruguay, Ecuador, Colombia (except 
for the Isthmus of Panama), Honduras, 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and Guatemala, 
the railway epoch did not begin until 
the 1870’s. In the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, El Salvador, and Bolivia, the steam 
locomotives did not arrive until the 1880's 
and 1890’s. The delay was caused by 
revolutions and scarcity of capital. In 
these countries, however, the story was the 
same as in those where railways arrived 
earlier. Their railroads were built mainly 
by the British and the Yankees, although 
some coatributions were made by Ger- 
mans, French, and other Europeans. 

The building of the early steam railways 
of Latin America is an important episode 
in the international migration of capital, 
technology, and large-scale business man- 
agement. A good deal of native capital 
was invested in Cuban, Argentine, and 
Chilean railroads, and some of the invest- 
ment in the first Brazilian, Peruvian, and 
Mexican railways was also native. The 
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short line in Paraguay was financed wholly 
by the Paraguayan government; but the 
capital for Colombia’s Panama Railroad 
was entirely foreign. At first, the sur- 
veyors, the construction engineers, the 
locomotive engineers, and the train crews 
were composed almost entirely of foreigners 
in all the countries; and in most countries 
even the common laborers employed in 
building the tracks were largely immi- 
erants. The Latin Americans, however, 
made some progress during the period ia 
the management of railway finance and 
in the building and operation of railroads. 
Later, of course, they made further prog- 
ress; but it was many years before they 


owned, managed, and operated their 


railway systems, although some made more 
rapid advances than others. 

Because of topography or tropical cli- 
mate and disease some of the early Latin 
American railroads were difficult to build. 
In the construction of others—such as 
those of Cuba, Argentina, and Paraguay, 
the short railroads around Lima, and the 
line running southward from Santiago, 
Chile—no serious obstacles were con- 
fronted. Lack of coal for fuel was a prob- 
lem in all the countries; in Argentina and 
parts of Chile and Peru wood also was 
scarce. Many of the early railways were 
narrow-gauge with light equipment. 

The cultural aspects of the new trans- 
port technology were not fully evident in 





RAILWAY BETWEEN SANTOS AND SAO PAULO 
This railway brings products from the rich State of S40 Paulo to the port of Santos for export. 
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Latin America in the 1850’s. Except in 
Cuba and perhaps in Chile, the mileage 
was still too limited to have much effect 
on the life of the people. It was already 
becoming clear, however, that the new 
means of transportation, in spite of the 
heavy toil required in construction, would 
lighten the burdens of man and beast, 
save time, lower travel and shipping costs, 
and stimulate the development of natural 
resources. Although owners of oxcarts and 
baggage mules and those able to control 
the labor of peon porters might denounce 
the new machines, many people of influ- 
ence in Latin America were becoming 
convinced of the benefits of the ma- 
chine age. 
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The moving of the first spade of dirt on 
each line and the opening of each section 
to trafic were usually accompanied by 
feasts, oratory, music, poetry, and dancing. 
Latin Americans, like most other peoples, 
are devoted to ceremonies and celebra- 
tions; these were readily supported by pro- 
moters because they liked them, too, and 
because ceremonies and celebrations were 
effective means of advertising. The great- 
est railway dramatist in Latin America 
during the early railroad epoch was Henry 
Meiggs. The elaborate processions and 
banquets which he provided became fa- 
mous indeed, and his oratory and that of 
his collaborators went ringing down the 
century. 
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An International Conference 


Sponsored by Southwestern Universities 


LYLE SAUNDERS 


A SIGNIFICANT event in international cul- 
tural relations was the Conference on 
Mexico’s Role in International Intellec- 
tual Cooperation, which brought five 
distinguished Mexican scholars, among 
them the Minister of Public Education, to 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, to deliver 
addresses and to receive honorary degrees 
from the University of New Mexico at its 
regular Commencement exercises, Feb- 
ruary 24 and 25 of this year. 

The distinguished Mexicans who par- 
ticipated in the conference were Jaime 
Torres Bodet, author, diplomat, and pres- 
ent Minister of Public Education; Rodul- 
fo Brito Foucher, Rector of the National 


University; Pablo Martinez del Rio, Direc- 
tor of the Summer School of the National 
University; Francisco Villagran Prado, Di- 
rector of the National Preparatory School; 
and Alfonso Caso, Director of the National 
Institute of Anthropology and History. 
Sponsored by the Institute of Latin 
American Studies of the University of 
Texas and the School of Inter-American 
Affairs of the University of New Mexico, 
the conference, with the Mexican guests as 
the only speakers, was attended by John J. 
Dempsey, Governor of New Mexico; John 
C. Patterson United States Office of 
Education; George I. Sanchez, Inter- 
American Educational Foundation; Al- 
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MEXICAN AND AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES 


Five distinguished Mexican scholars delivered addresses and received honorary degrees at the Commence- 
ment exercises of the University of New Mexico last February. In the group appear seated, left to right: 
Jaime Torres Bodet, Minister of Public Education of Mexico; Alexander G. Ruthven, President, the 
University of Michigan; James F. Zimmerman, President, the University of New Mexico; Rodulfo Brito 
Foucher, Rector, National Autonomous University of Mexico; standing, left to right: Pablo Martinez 
del Rio, Director, Summer School, National University of Mexico; Alfonso Caso, Director, National 
Institute of Anthropology and History, Mexico; Francisco Villagran Prado, Director, National Prepara- 
tory School, National University of Mexico. 


exander G. Ruthven, President of the 
University of Michigan; Charles H. 
Stevens, Cultural Attaché, American Em- 
bassy, Mexico City; delegates from the 
University of Texas; the presidents of all 
New Mexico colleges; Mexican consuls; 
State and Federal officials; and representa- 
tives of colleges and universities in all parts 
of the United States. 

The conference, which was held in the 
Hispanic Room of the University of New 
Mexico Library, was opened by Dr. 
Caso, who spoke in Spanish on the topic, 
Las Culturas Indigenas del Centro de México. 
The greatest problem before the Mexicans, 
Dr. Caso said, is the fusing of the indige- 
nous and Spanish elements in the culture 
and the blood of the people. The con- 
quered and the conquerors in Mexico for 


a time formed two independent and hostile 
worlds, two cultures which are still in the 
process of merging with each other to 
form one. The history of Mexico, Dr. 
Caso believes, “is explainable by a con- 
stant desire of the conquered, who pos- 
sessed nothing, to take away from the 
conquerors something of the much they 
possessed: thus they took political power, 
and that meant independence; they later 
took from the conquerors economic power, 
and that meant revolution.’ ‘To solve the 
present problem of Mexico, Dr. Caso said, 
“one must understand the profound roots 
they have in the past of our culture. 
Mexico is a new country with a European 
culture, but at the same time it is a very 
old country through its indigenous culture. 
This divergence in time between the two 
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cultures that form the country creates our 
principal problem, the chief obstacle to 
our unity.” 

The afternoon session of the conference 
on February 24 featured addresses by Dr. 
Villagran and Dr. Martinez del Rio. 
Speaking on The Importance of the Study of 
English and Spanish in the International Rela- 
tzons of Mexico and the Umted States, Dr. 
Villagran described the progress made to 
date in the teaching of English in Mexico 
and praised the efforts of the English 
Language Institute, the Mexican-Ameri- 
can Institute of Cultural Relations, and 
the Benjamin Franklin Library, which 
have been cooperating in the development 
of the language program. He also stressed 
the need for more Spanish teaching in the 
United States. “Knowledge of the two 
languages must not be limited to the cul- 
tured classes,’ Dr. Villagran said, “‘but 
must be the lot of the average man. When 
easy communication is established, prej- 
udices and misunderstanding will cease 
to exist, and we shall have a group of 
independent countries that know and re- 
spect each other and live in peace like 
good friends.” 

“There are probably no two countries 
more absolutely and completely unlike 
than Mexico and the United States,’ Dr. 
Martinez del Rio said in his discussion of 
Mexican-American Relations, Past, Present, 
and Future. ‘“‘Americans set out on their 
historical career from a basis of dissent, 
social, religious, eventually political, and 
began getting together when they became 
independent; we Mexicans started from a 
foundation of unquestioning conformity 
and began to fall out the moment that we 
shook off our vassalage to Europe.” 
Tracing this history of Mexican-American 
relations, Dr. Martinez del Rio pointed 
out that “never have relations between 
the United States and Mexico been 
friendlier than they are at present” and 


reached the conclusion that “‘absolute and 
uncompromising nonintervention—na- 
tional, collective, and individual—in each 
other’s internal affairs must be considered 
the cornerstone of those friendly relations 
which we are now endeavoring to establish 
on a lasting basis.” Cultural relations 
should and must be encouraged, Dr. 
Martinez del Rio said, ‘‘for one can hardly 
escape the conviction that it is to them 
that we must turn when searching for that 
particularly enduring mortar which it will 
be necessary to employ for the truly im- 
posing structure of true friendship, of real 
sympathy, and of good feeling which we 
are trying to rear at the present moment.” 

The principal address at the final session 
of the conference was delivered by Dr. 
Brito, who spoke on La Universidad Nacional 
Auténoma: Its Past, Present, and Future Con- 
tributions to International Intellectual Coopera- 
tion. International intellectual coopera- 
tion, Dr. Brito said, ‘“‘aims to accelerate 
the development of human culture through 
the organized contribution of all nations; 
to extend the benefits of instruction to all 
peoples of the earth, and to place culture 
at the service of the masses of the world in 
order to create a fair and just political and 
social order in the Commonwealth of 
Nations and within every particular state.” 
Referring to the work of the National 
University in offering haven to refugee 
scholars and training to foreign students, 
in the interchange of students and profes- 
sors with foreign universities, in promoting 
scientific relations, and in many other 
forms of international intellectual coopera- 
tion, Dr. Brito emphasized that “‘difference 
of language is the one great obstacle to 
intellectual cooperation.” ‘To aid in over- 
coming this barrier, he said, the University 
of Mexico is planning to open this coming 
summer, a Spanish Language Institute, 
especially designed to teach the Spanish 
language to American instructors and 
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professors who offer it in the schools and 
universities of the United States. 

Dr. Torres Bodet, who was accompanied 
to Albuquerque by Sr. Rafael J. Munoz, 
Director of Public Relations of the Min- 
istry of Education, spoke at the University 
of New Mexico’s commencement luncheon 
on February 25. The differences between 
the United States and Mexico draw us 
closer together no less than our similar- 
ities, Dr. Torres Bodet said, adding that 
“the relations between Mexico and the 
United States have always been multiple 
and close’? and are “closer and more 
significant than ever at this time when we 
are fighting side by side in behalf of a 
destiny which we deem sacred.” It is 
the responsibility and duty of our intel- 
lectual men “‘to plan a program which 
shall—without injury to the national aims 
of each of our Republics—allow a plat- 
form of true inter-American cultural 
cooperation to be erected on an inter- 
national plane,” he added. In conclud- 
ing his address, Dr. Torres Bodet stated 
his belief that ‘“‘meetings like those which 
have just been held in this city deserve to 
be particularly encouraged. On_ being 
multiplied and coordinated they will 
guide our efforts with evident benefit to 
our Republics, to the progress of the 
American peoples, and, in the last resort, 
to the establishment of an organic, world- 
wide, just, and permanent peace.” 

The value of such gatherings as the 
Conference on Mexico’s Role in Inter- 
national Intellectual Cooperation was 
defined by New Mexico’s governor, John 


J. Dempsey, when, speaking at a dinner 
honoring the Mexican visitors, he said: 
“In any permanent policy of good neigh- 
bor relations there must be a continual 
interchange of ideas, of cultural enjoy- 
ment and understanding. As a_ strong 
backer of Pan American policy, Mexico 
has indeed been a promoter of good neigh- 
bor relations and a strong partner in the 
community of the Americas. Out of the 
good neighbor relationship of the Ameri- 
cas can come a lasting benefit, not only to 
our respective countries, but also to the 
world. We in this hemisphere have shown 
that we can work together in mutual trust 
and understanding. We have shown that 
we can settle our problems by peaceful 
negotiation. The example of the Pan 
American Union deserves the study of 
other nations of the world.” 

Social courtesies extended the Mexican 
visitors during their stay in Albuquerque 
included a tea at the home of President 
and Mrs. J. F. Zimmerman of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico; a breakfast given 
by José Izurieta Roman, Mexican consul 
in Albuquerque; a luncheon with the 
Albuquerque Rotary Club; a dinner 
given by Dr. Stevens; and an excursion 
to Santa Fe and several archeological 
sites in northern New Mexico, organized 
by the School of Inter-American Affairs 
with the cooperation of the National 
Park Service. 

Plans are being made by the Institute of 
Latin American Studies and the School of 
Inter-American Affairs for the publication 
of the Conference Proceedings. 


Conference of Commissions 


of Inter-American Developmont 


Tue Third Meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Repub- 
lics held in Rio de Janeiro in 1942 set 
forth in various resolutions that: 


The time has come to stimulate, intensify, and 
coordinate the work of the Inter-American 
Development Commission in Washington and of 
the National Commissions in order to promote, 
or maintain, the economic forces of the American 
nations, using to the fullest extent possible the 
advantages offered by the existence of such a 
system of inter-American commissions; 

To raise the standard of living of the people, 
the economic policy of the American nations 
must be founded upon a broad and complete 
utilization of their natural resources and directed 
toward a greater industrialization of those raw 
materials which present favorable and permanent 
economic possibilities as to both production and 
markets; 

In keeping with the spirit of solidarity and 
collaboration inspired by the doctrine of Pan 
Americanism, plans for cooperation should be 
made through the Inter-American Development 
Commission and its National Commissions. 


Furthermore, it was recommended “‘that 
the Governments of the American Repub- 
lics continue to lend to the National 
Commissions and to the Inter-American 
Development Commission in Washington 
all the assistance and support they may 
need to carry out the objectives for which 
they were created.” 

Therefore, the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission, desiring to carry out 
the aforesaid instructions and recommen- 
dations of the Third Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers and having previously consulted 
all the National Commissions as well as 
the Inter-American Financial and Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee, has invited 
the National Commissions of Inter-Ameri- 
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can Development to meet in a general 
conference in New York City on May 9, 
1944. 

The delegates to the Conference of 
Commissions of Inter-American Develop- 
ment will be the members of the various 
Commissions specially designated to repre- 
sent them. 

The Governments of the American 
Republics may appoint observers whe will 
be admitted to all the meetings of the 
Conference. Admission to all meetings 
is also accorded to the members of the 
Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee and to the members 
of the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and its Director General. 

The Chairman of the Inter-American 
Development Commission, Mr. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, and the Vice Chairman 
of the Commission, Mr. J. Rafael Orea- 
muno, will act as Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Conference. 

The Conference will be divided into 
two sections which, according to the 
draft program, will discuss the following 
subjects: 


Section I. Economic DEVELOPMENT AND INVEST- 
MENTS 


Objective: To promote the expansion of national 
economies and the increase of purchasing power 
by the adoption of constructive economic policies 
and the productive investment of foreign and 
domestic capital. 

Subjects: Analysis of the pertinent parts of the 
reports presented by the National Commissions 
and discussion of the following subjects insofar as 
they pertain to a consideration of the basic objec- 
tive above: full utilization of natural resources, 
economic stability, currency stabilization, debt 
services, establishment of new industries, expan- 
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sion or adjustment of existing industries, instru- 
ments for economic development (private and 
public), technical assistance, credit facilities (inter- 
national and national), equitable credit terms 
equality of treatment of foreign investments, taxa- 
tion, methods of investment, government opera- 
tions and private enterprises, levels of living. 


Section II. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND TRANS- 
PORTATION 


Objective: To promote equality of access to raw 
materials and instruments of production, to pro- 
mote the reduction of tariffs and other barriers 
to international trade, and to obtain the maximum 


expansion of commerce within and between 
nations. 

Subjecis: Analysis of the pertinent parts of the 
reports presented by the National Commissions 
and discussion of the following subjects insofar as 
they pertain to a consideration of the basic objec- 
tive above: trade barriers (tariffs, quotas, ex- 
change control, export taxes, State trading), cus- 
toms unions and preferences, commodity policies 
(international agreements, buffer stocks, sub- 
sidies), monopolies and cartels, transportation 
facilities and service, rates policies, equality in 
protection from risks, national merchant marines, 
tourist trade. 


DIS 


Fifth Pan American Highway Congress 


At the invitation of the Government of 
Peru the other American Republics. and 
Canada will send delegates to Lima for 
the Fifth Pan American Highway Con- 
gress, the sessions of which will be held 
from July 15 to 24 of this year. The 
program follows: 


SecTIon I. TECHNICAL 


Subsections: Highway Planning, Construction, and 


Maintenance 


1. Classification of highways. 
highway system, priority of routes. 

2. Technical characteristics as related to the 
terrain. 


Planning a 


3. Reconnaissance, surveys, and location of 
routes, with special reference to highways in 
jungle and desert areas. 

4. Aviation and aerial photography as applied 
to road surveys. Cartography. 

5. Planning, location, and construction of roads 
capable of being used as flight strips. (Auxiliary 
areas adjacent to the road.) 

6. Planning, location, and construction of high- 
speed highways. 

7. Culverts and bridges. New loads, type for 
heavy traffic and military equipment. New 
types of bridges—wood, steel, and concrete. 
Standard calculation of earthquake-resistant 


bridges, and behavior of the various types during 
earthquakes. Constructive recommendations. 

8. Drainage. 

9. Study of soils and other materials. New 
classification. Laboratories. 

10. Stabilization of subgrades, bases, and sur- 
faces. With special reference to soils without 
stones or sand, in the presence of heavy rains. 

11. General highway specifications. 

12. Grading. Comparative study of hand and 
machine grading operations and their influence 
on the construction project. Selecting adequate 
road machinery. Suggestions for the best use, 
maintenance, and performance of such machinery. 

13. Surface construction. Earth and improved 
types. Pavements. Various types. 

14. Maintenance. Hand and machine opera- 
tions for the maintenance of embankments, sur- 
faces, and structures. Study of pavement deteri- 
oration. Equipment to determine such deteriora- 
tion. Test strips. 

15. Meteorology and geology in highway con- 
struction. 


Section II. TRAFFIC 


1. Highway transportation equipment. Num- 
bers and characteristics. Fuels used. Results 
obtained. 

2. Adaptation of Diesel engines and gas 
generators in automotive vehicles. Results ob- 
tained. 
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3. Uniform traffic regulations. Codification, 
legislation, and regulation. 

a. Vehicles. Classification. | Indispensable 
equipment. Registration of vehicles. 
Title of ownership. Registration plates. 
Periodic inspection. 

b. Drivers. Classification. 
obtain driver’s permit. 

c. Traffic. Regulation of traffic. Signs and 
markers. Rules of the road. Parking. 

d. Driver’s responsibility in traffic. Courtesy. 
Violations. Accidents. Penalties. Traffic 
courts. Statistics. 

e. Traffic control. National, state, and 
municipal authorities. Traffic police. 

4. Roads and traffic. Uniform signs for 
traffic and tourist travel. Identification of 
roads by numbers and other means. Highway 
and tourist guides and maps. Highway traffic 
safety. Service stations, tourist camps, lodgings 
and hotels. Roads and traffic of the future. 

5. Traffic safety. Driving instruction. School, 
college, and university courses in traffic safety. 
Safety organizations. Campaigns and other safety 
measures. 

6. Traffic census by weight and frequency. 
Equipment and procedure. Methods employed 
and results obtained. 


Examination to 


Section III. LecisLation, ADMINISTRATION, 
FINANCE, AND ECONOMICS 


1. National laws, results obtained, advisable 
amendments. 

2. Administrative and financial cooperation 
among governments and political subdivisions. 

3. Financing of highway construction. Special 
highway funds. Taxes. Procedure for the 
distribution of such funds. 

4. Taxes for improvements. Expropriation of 
private property for public use; restrictions and 
limitations of ownership. 

5. Law governing communication _ services 
affecting the right of way, telegraph and tele- 
phone transmission lines, pipe lines, etc. 

6. Administrative organization of highway 
services. 

7. Technical and economic control of highway 
projects. 

8. Economic survey of transportation. 

9. Coordination of transportation by land, 
water, and air. 


Section IV. DIssEMINATION OF INFORMATION, 
EpucaTION, RAPPROCHEMENT, AND OTHER 
SUBJECTS 


1. Teaching highway engineering in univer- 
sities and technical schools. Teaching of ad- 
ministrative and cost accounting in schools of 
engineering. 

2. State responsibility in the training of stu- 
dents and professionals. Fellowships. Scholar- 
ships. Visits to other countries. 

3. Interchange of professors, engineers, and 
students. 

4. Interchange of technical literature. 

5. Schools for chauffeurs, mechanics, and 
technicians specializing in highway machinery. 

6. Highway education in its relation to traffic. 
Action of the authorities, private organizations, 
and the public. Dissemination of information. 


SecTION V. INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


1. Permanent institution of the Highway Con- 
gresses. Definitive organization of the Permanent 
Association of Pan American Highway Congresses. 

2. Pan American Highway System. Report 
on the present status of the road. Funds allo- 
cated. Ratification of the basic route approved 
ad referendum by the Fourth Pan American Con- 
gress. Report of the Pan American Highway 
Confederation pursuant to the resolution adopted 
at the Fourth Congress. Report of the Finance 
and Technical Committee created by the Pan 
American Convention of 1936. 

3. Transcontinental highways 
American Highway System. 

4. International Traffic. Conventions for its 
regulation. Uniform control and driving signals. 
Activities of the Automobile Clubs and oft 
Civic Associations. 

5. Nomenclature and uniform definition of 
highway and bridge terms. 


of the Pan 


Section VI. Post-wAR PROBLEMS 


1. Effects of heavy traffic and of military 
traffic on the life of present pavements, and 
changes in the design of highways and bridges 
as a result of improvements in automotive de- 
sign. Amphibious vehicles, etc. 

2. Underground fuel storehouses. 

3. Roads to make available new zones for 
colonization in America. 


Paintings by 
Mireya Lafuente 
of Chile 


An exhibition of more than fifty 
paintings by this gifted Chilean 
artist, who went to Mexico two 
years ago at the invitation of 
the Government of that coun- 
try, was on view early in April 
at the Pan American Union 
under the auspices of the Am- 
bassador of Chile and Senora 
de Michels. 
Senora Lafuente will remain 
in the United States for some 
months under a commission 


from her Government, painting © 


and studing art education. 
Previously she had been, hon- 
ored by a similar mission in 
Europe. Her pictures have 
met with great success not only 
in Chile and Mexico, but also 








in earlier exhibits of Chilean art in the 


- United States of which they formed part. 


“Power and tenderness’’ are the words 

used by one critic, while others speak of 

her strong colors, contrasting but harmo- 

nious, and of the light that vibrates in 

her canvases—a light that belongs to the 
Americas. 


INDIAN THEMES 


Sefiora Lafuente’s interest in Indians, of 
her own country and elsewhere, is part of 
her Americanist outlook, which finds ex- 
pression also in her individual technique. 
Above: ‘‘Mapuche Indians Going 
Home,” a scene in southern Chile, pur- 
chased by the Mexican Government for 
the Modern Museum. Left: ‘“‘Huichol 
Indian,” from Jalisco, Mexico; his cos- 
tume makes a glowing study in red and 
white. 





TWO STILL LIFES 


Among the most successful and 
attractive of Sefiora Lafuente’s 
pictures are her still lifes, in which 
her skill in composition and in 
the use of rich color finds full 
scope. Many still lifes painted in 
Mexico lovingly show pieces of 
handicraft or some touching 
evidence of religious devotion. 
Left: In ‘“‘A Shepherd’s Offering 
to the Virgin of Guadalupe,” the 
Virgin gleams in her accustomed 
blue, red, and gold, while can- 
dles and a votive staff with paper 
flowers and streamers complete 
the harmony in a range of blues, 
purplish pinks, and yellow. Be- 
low: The luscious coloring of 
tropical fruit is set off by the 
gray-green cactus and the cream 
and brown plate of peasant make. 





“CHILEAN 
COUNTRY- 
SIDE” 


Completely 
Chilean is this 
cheerful _land- 
scape with lei- 
surely riders un- 
der a sunny blue 
sky, against 
which rise the 
darker blue foot- 
ills) of the 
Andes. 








“STREET IN GUA- 
NAJUATO, MEX- 
ICO” 


In a beautifully de- 
signed picture’ the 
church tower, the an- 
cient fountain, and the 
climbing street lined 
with brightly stuccoed 
houses give the atmos- 
phere of afour-hundred- 
year-old mining town. 


American Figures Past and Present 
I. Daniel Samper Ortega of Colombia 


CLARA CUTLER ‘CHAPIN 


Editorial Division, Pan American Union 


DANIEL SAMPER ORTEGA, editor, author, 
educator, and statesman, who died in 
Bogota last November, has left his fellow 
countrymen a rich legacy. ‘Through his 
own writings and his publications he has 
bequeathed to Colombians, not only to 
scholars in the capital but also to laborers 
in far-off villages, a new and a vivid con- 
sciousness of the treasures of Colombian 
tradition. Born in Bogota November 28, 
1895, son of Tomas Samper Brush and 
Belén Ortega de Samper, he was the ob- 
ject of a discerning home training. He 
was educated in the newly founded mili- 
tary school, and he turned first to the 
world of commerce; but it was a brief ven- 
ture, and he was hardly more than a youth 
when he realized that his path lay else- 
where. 

Studies in Spanish literature and in the 
history and literature of Colombia were 
later supplemented by visits at schools and 
universities in Spain, and laid a solid 
foundation for his writing, which began 
with a series of novels and critical and 
historical essays. Before he was forty the 
young Bogotano had held the chair of 
Spanish and Colombian literature in the 
Gimnasio Moderno, a progressive elemen- 
tary and secondary school, had been pro- 
fessor in the University School of Fine Arts 
and also national Director of Fine Arts, 
and had served as counselor of the Minis- 
try of Education. 

In 1931 the new Liberal government 
of Colombia appointed Daniel Samper 
Ortega Director of the National Library. 
Here he served eight years, and in that 
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time completely reorganized the library. 
He brought to light treasures of books, 
manuscripts, and incunabula, many of 
which had to be restored to readable con- 
dition; he classified and cataloged the en- 
tire collection; and he inaugurated a 
series of lectures, exhibitions, concerts, and 
exchanges which transformed the once 
secluded library into a living and active 
force in the life of the nation. 

The library needed a building of its 
own. Reinforcing vision with address, 
he persevered until the government erected 
for the library the impressive four-story 
building which now crowns the eastern 
end of the Parque de la Independencia. 
Simple and dignified, it contains not only 
ample stack space and a large reading 
room, but also a lecture room, exhibition 
galleries, a press. and bindery, a map 
room, and a room for books for the blind. 
In 1938, the year made memorable by 
so many literary and educational events in 
honor of the 400th anniversary of the 
founding of Bogota, the new library 
building was opened to the public, its 
opening marked by an extensive interna- 
tional exhibition of books. 

Before that year the first of the village 
libraries had been established, beginning 
the great task of bringing reading matter 
to the rural regions of a country whose 
topography makes communication ex- 
traordinarily difficult. The village libraries 
are small, and modestly housed in what- 
ever room is available; but they are care- 
fully selected to meet the needs of their 
readers. There are school texts, maps, 
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simple handbooks to help with the farming 
and home-making problems of the various 
regions, a few carefully adapted biogra- 
phies, and always a set of the Selections 
from Colombian Literature edited, forthe 
purpose by the Director himself. 

Those one hundred volumes, the Selec- 
crones Samper Ortega de Literatura Colombiana, 
are no mere compilation; they are the fruit 
of study and evaluation, chosen to present 
a panorama of the best Colombia has pro- 
duced in the form of poetry, history, novels, 
short stories, criticism, oratory, philosophy, 
and journalism. Through the wide dis- 
tribution of these sets, each one a little 
library in itself, Colombian literature is 
becoming a truly national literature, a 
literature reaching into mountain and 
valley corners where books have been an 
unknown world. 

From the busy new building in the 
flower-filled old park the editor and 
librarian went to Washington to serve as 
Counselor of the Colombian Embassy. 
Here he made known the traditions of 
his country to a new and wider circle, 
not only through addresses at universities 
and public meetings but also through the 
numerous personal friendships formed at 
this time. His lectures, his Selecciones, and 
his own personality have given warmth 
and genuineness to the formal ties ar- 
ranged by the two governments. 

After his return to Bogota Sefior Samper 
became Rector of the Gimnasio Moderno. 
Here again he brought new life, reor- 
ganizing and modernizing the course of 
study, introducing the element of music, 
and heartening the teaching staff by the 
support and personal understanding that 
accompanied his leadership. He added 
to the Gimnasio a new school, a school of 
industrial and commercial administra- 
tion; Colombia was feeling a need for 
specialized instruction in business manage- 
ment, and it seemed to the returning 


traveler that those facilities might best 
be provided in an institution where the 
occupational training would not be al- 
lowed to overwhelm the student and send 
him out in one-sided ignorance of all 
that man has been thinking on other 
subjects. 

All these things were accomplished in a 
life of less than fifty years, a life cut off 
on November 2, 1943, in the very midst of 
dynamic new plans. His death was truly 
an occasion for national mourning and was 
so announced by presidential decree. 
Congress voted to present his memory 
‘fas an example worthy to be followed by 
Colombians of future generations,” to 
publish a special edition of his works, 
and) to, place’ a “bronze bust: of the 
author in the National Library. 

The published work of Daniel Samper 
Ortega includes E/ Escollo, a play first pro- 
duced in 1925; a number of novels, Entre 
la Niebla (1923), La Marquesa de Alfandoque 
(1923), En el Cerezal (1924), La Obsesion 
(1926), Vida de Bochica (1928), and Zoraya 
(1931); and essays on Fray Luis de Leon 
(1928), Colombia (1929), Al Galope (1930), 
La Raza del Romancero (1930), Don José 
Maria Vergara y Vergara (1931), and Otra 
Taza de Café (1933). In 1937 he won a 
prize offered by the Geographical Society 
of Colombia with his Nuestro Lindo Pais 
Colombiano—a descriptive geography which 
introduces children of the primary schools 
to the physical features and the traditions 
of their country in a rare combination of 
simplicity and literary felicity. In the 
following year, the year of Bogota’s fourth 
century celebration, his historical and 
descriptive presentation of his native city 
formed the text of the beautifully illus- 
trated volume published in official com- 
memoration; no signature was needed on 
this fitting tribute to the Colombian capi- 
tal from one of the most loyal and gifted 
of her loyal gifted sons. 


Spanish Page 


El Domingo 


PAULO E. FORERO 


ParA la gran mayoria de los bogotanos— 
quiero referirme a aquellos que trabajan— 
la semana transcurre casi siempre con 
absoluta celeridad. Los dias van huyendo 
unos tras otros para formar ei collar de los 
meses, y las ocupaciones no dejan tiempo 
al hombre para aburrirse o caer en la 
cuenta de la manera vertiginosa como vive. 
A las seis de la tarde, cuando los que 
vegetan a la sombra de la burocracia o 
sirven en Oficinas de precisién cronométrica 
salen a la calle como castores asustados 
que regresan a la luz después de una larga 
permanencia en las madrigueras, todos 
dicen: ‘“‘jCémo ha pasado el tiempo de 
pronto!” Y luego, la charla de café roba 
los otros minutos hasta la hora de llegar a 
casa. La semana termina con el mas 
seductor de todos los dias: el sabado. El] 
trabajo hasta las doce se hace en forma 
apresurada y con la mente alegre por la 
proximidad de aquella costumbre venida 
del Norte y que con la fuerza de la novedad 
se ha hecho ley en la capital para evitar 
las labores de media fatigosa jornada. 


De Cromos, Bogota, 27 de agosto de 1943. 
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(Y cabe anotar que el sdbado tiene su 
atractivo especial, su giamour que pudié- 
ramos llamar, no en virtud de un capricho 
mas 0 menos justificado, sino Gnicamente 
por ser vispera de domingo. La perspec- 
tiva de un dia completo de descanso 
hace que el sabado sea mas esperado que 
la fiesta misma.) 

Tenemos, pues, el domingo presente, 
con la cara limpia como una moneda de 
plata. No importa que llueva en forma 
copiosa, que la lluvia es un complemento 
directo del temperamento ciudadano si 
vemos las cosas con un poquitin de filosofia 
particular. ‘Tampoco influye que el cielo 
esté claro como una taza de anil o que el 
sol caliente con sus agujas de metal. 
Puede que todo esté de color ceniza, 
profundo y destenido. No obstante estas 
variedades climatéricas, el domingo tiene 
un sello inconfundible de alegria. Es 
como un dia cualquiera de la semana, 
vestido con ropa nueva. El rito de la 
misa pone rosas en la cara de fiesta de las 
mujeres. ‘Todo lo que antes era esquivo 
O serio, tiene en este dia el don perfecto de 
la exequibilidad. 


The Americas and the War 


To Keep the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures dealing 
with the war and its effects taken by the 
American Republics since the United 
States was attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, a continuing list is being 
compiled of laws, decrees, acts, orders, 
and resolutions published in official ga- 
zettes or noted in other publications 
received at the Pan American Union. 
While it is attempted to make each 


monthly installment of the compilation 
as complete as possible, it is inevitable 
that some measures should be omitted, 
because of uncertain mails, the delay in 
receiving recent issues of official papers, 
and other difficulties. 

When a reference stands by itself in 
parentheses, it is the official source for an 
item for which an unofficial source was 
previously given. In order to preserve 
the numbering of the measures mentioned 


Severances of Diplomatic Relations, Declarations of War, and Adherence to the Joint Declaration 
by the United Nations 















































SEVERANCES OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS DECLARATIONS OF WAR Adherence 

Peete Sa eae Tat Ee Aion ae erie yes Pe ees ____|to the Joint 

Bulgaria Bulgaria Hoapene 

m Vich German z . 

met Tay | Japan Hunealy. cues | osuanae || eas eA este 

Argentina........ 11-26-44) 1-26-44 DAA A er Dea AA a ris) exeietes || le/le neeleciiaralltenecsie a Ghee Vireo yee seus 

IBOlVIay he sos DBA DW MK 2B AD Me lire se Scetsilbe wie te cieue’e 2 4-7—43| 2 4-7-43).0...... 24-27-43 

[Rhee wall ha Ge ee alee nenen 1-28-42) 1-28-42 Ce Mls se Seat ae B24 Di raiis salt ranrchees|iatey ete telnet 2-6-—43 

Chiles eae 1-20-43) 1-20-43 S845 eB = AS bay vunea a e0) eel arch abc s a es eee ket a Suet 

Colombia........ 12-19-41] 12-8-41]........... 11—26—42|G-11-27-43]........)........ 1-17-44 

Crasten Recess A te ene Ie ee Hens Cee ASI LN| (ABM). coco e 1-1-42 

Ca eae salt Stee ete ee sales be eeu aostey ca 11-9—42] 12-11-41] 12-9-41]........ 1-1-42 
Dominican Re- 

JOU SING 5 Sear one erctal lobocasrasct al ierececmer oneal alec: aaaack cnet eee Ghana ecreas 12-11-41) 12-8-41]........ 1-1-42 
Ecuador......... 1-29-42] 1-29-42|........... M2 24D ere Scare | es men tec | amr i I aa ety cade 
EARS alhviacl OTe aerate teal Wiises titer eee die eles cosas Sreuetaus 11-13-42) 12-12-41) 12-8-41|........ 1-—1-—42 
(Gruner terra call cere yee Pactra lesen oseees alles eae oes 11-12-42) 12-11-41) 12-8-41|........ 1-—1-42 
EM eaitipe pert ee ee ces liaeeees. eee estate ale correc anen coset 11-10-42) 12-12-41] 12-8—41}12—24—-41| 1-1-42 
POTN Uta Seer hey eal erik) seal maa cece | xcustey aes ies 11-13-42) 12-13-41) 12-8-41]........ 1-1-42 

F B-12-20-41 
IMIEXICOM as ee S 12-11-41) 12-8-41 H-1 7 9-4] 11-9-42) 5-22-42) 5-22-42)........ 6-14-42 
4 
INicana cura seek ran soalliin aiacstessie liane casas ee | sae ie ey use dus 11-10-42) 12-11-41] 12-8—41}12-19-41| 1-1-42 
SEPT‘ eR TTT capes ee cere fees Poppe i lle SEES Se UA reer 11-13-42) 12-—12-41|512—7-41]........ 1-1-42 
Paraguay........ DB AD 2G AD ase as oe oa eel [ ceed reser entegcalltsaee ces = falter opal [fer rane) cieatiouelerseinreue Geneh gfe ccl ete 
JERS Sodas, BER eee 1-24-42) 1-24-42]........... G24 SF Beee tea stare Rear NR al eee te oat eWetenelce eae 
Wir tE CES tates tes elnieeecateeenailhescieas ev enana tater lane one (8) 12-11-41] 12-8-41| 6-5-42) 1-1-42 
Uruguay......... 1-25-42) 1-25-42)........... DA rs aR aA ae ee eel Soak Se acene eal levercuenes Shee 
Venezuela....... 12-—31-41/12-31-41]........... AE 2. G42 le eereal sh Pe Fay tebe eval | Mel cg crete wells, | Penal circa ne 

















1 Argentina severed relations with Germany and Japan only, in view of Italy’s having changed sides in the war in July 1943. 

? The decree of April 7, 1943, by which a state of war was declared to exist between Bolivia and the Axis powers, and under 
which the Bolivian Government adhered to the United Nations Declaration, was sanctioned by the Bolivian Congress on 
November 26, 1943, and on December 4, 1943, a decree was promulgated formally declaring that Bolivia is at war with the Axis. 
(The Department of State Bulletin, December 11, 1943.) 


3 Rumania and Hungary severed diplomatic relations with Brazil on March 6 and May 5, 1942, respectively. 


ment of State Bulletin, November 20, 1943.) 


4 Mexico had no Treaty of Friendship or diplomatic relations with Rumania. 


ber 20, 1943.) 


§ Panama declared war on December 10, 1941, retroactive to December 7. 


8 The Vichy Government severed diplomatic relations with the United States on November 8, 1942. 


State Bulletin, November 14, 1942.) 


(The Depart- 


(The Department of State Bulletin, Novem- 


(The Department of 
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in the preceding issues, items listed in 
this number whose dates fall between 
those of measures already published are 
inserted with letters following the number 
(Ghe.5 2a): 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diario Oficial; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Diario Oficial; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
E] Salvador, Dzario Oficial; Ecuador, Registro 
Oficial; Guatemala, Diarto de Centro América; 


Haiti, Le Moniteur; Honduras, La Gaceta; 
Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, La Gaceta; 
Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Paraguay, Gaceta 
Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; Uruguay, Diario 
Oficial; and Venezuela, Gaceta Oficial. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions 
will be supplied as information is received 
from official] or other sources. Cooperation 
to this end will be appreciated. When 
notice of a measure has been taken from 
an unofficial account, the official source 
will be given as soon as it is available. 


PART XXVI 


ARGENTINA 


20s. July 31, 1942. Resolution No. 32,488, 
Ministry of Agriculture, authorizing the exporta- 
tion of burlap bags containing animal products or 
byproducts. (Boletin Oficial, October 11, 1943.) 


87i2. July 27, 1943. Resolution No. 2,135. 
(Boletin Oficial, October 16, 1943.) 


9563. September 15, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 8,470 amplifying automobile and _ truck 
rationing regulations established by Decree No. 
115,992 of March 20, 1942 (see Argentina 114 ,, 
BULLETIN, January 1943). (Boletin Oficial, Sep- 
tember 29, 1943.) 

95e. September 18, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 9,087, prohibiting the dissemination by the 
press, radio, etc., of unauthorized information 
about military activities. (Boletin Oficial, October 
2, 1943.) 

96. Resolution No. 5,188. 
ber 16, 1943.) 

96d. September 20, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 9,332, authorizing the Ministry of Agriculture 
to expropriate stocks of lead arsenate, and 
making other provisions pertaining thereto. 
(Boletin Oficial, October 11, 1943.) 

96e. September 20, 1943. Resolution No. 5,242, 
Ministry of Agriculture, authorizing the exporta- 
tion of approximately 110 tons of nationally 
manufactured toys during the remainder of 1943. 
(Boletin Oficial, October 13, 1943.) 

96f. September 22, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 9,468, subjecting to the control of the Minis- 
tries of Agriculture and War the exportation of 
pedigreed horses and asses for breeding and un- 


(Boletin Oficial, Octo- 


pedigreed horses, asses, and mules. (Boletin 


Oficial, September 29, 1943.) 


96g. September 22, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 9,470 fixing maximum prices for potatoes in 
the Federal District. (Boletin Oficial, September 
29, 1943.) 


96h. September 23, 1943. Resolution No. 5,380, 
Ministry of Agriculture, making other regulations 
concerning the expropriation of lead arsenate 
established by Decree No. 9,332 of September 20, 
1943 (see 96d above). (Boletin Oficial, October 
11, 1943.) 


961. September 23, 1943. Resolution No. 5,368, 
Ministry of Agriculture, prohibiting the ex- 
portation of animal byproducts in new or used 
jute bags (see 20s above), but permitting such 
exports in cotton or other fiber bags. (Boletin 
Oficial, October 11, 1943.) 


982,. November 15, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 14,002, fixing maximum prices for ice. 
(Boletin Oficial, November 30, 1943.) 

98g. November 15, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 13,901 repealing Decree No. 4,267 of August 
3, 1943 (see Argentina 874, BULLETIN, January 
1944) which fixed maximum prices for cotton 
textiles. (Boletin Oficial, November 30, 1943.) 
987. December 31, 1943. Presidential Decree 
fixing new maximum prices for nationally man- 
ufactured tires. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, Jan- 
uary 6, 1944.) 

987. December 31, 1943. Presidential Decree 
establishing control of the press and making 
other provisions pertaining thereto. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, January 6, 1944.) 
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98k. December 31, 1943. Presidential Decree 
stating that editors of newspapers, magazines, 
books and pamphlets must submit a specified 
number of copies for governmental inspection. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, January 6, 1944.) 


98/. December 31, 1943. Presidential Decree 
organizing the Bureau of Information and Press 
under the Office of the Secretary to the President 
to carry out the provisions of the decrees concern- 
ing press control. (See 987 and 98k above). (La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires, January 6, 1944.) 


99d. February 2, 1944. Presidential Decree pro- 
hibiting foreigners from owning or operating 
radio broadcasting stations, reserving these rights 
to Argentine citizens. (New York Herald Tribune, 
February 3, 1944.) 


99e. February 2, 1944. Presidential Decree 
agreeing to a resolution adopted by the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council recognizing the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
as the proper agency to distribute the wheat 
supplied by the countries members of the Council. 
(Christian Science Monitor, Boston, February 2, 
1944.) 
BRAZIL 


920. October 11, 1943. Order No. 141, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, transferring 
to the Supply Commission for the State of Sao 
Paulo the duties and functions of the Sugar 
Supply and Distribution Control Office of that 
state. (Didrio Oficial, October 13, 1943.) 


92p. October 11, 1943. Order No. 142, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, authorizing 
the superintendent of the Supply Commission for 
the State of Sado Paulo, as a representative of the 
Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, to adopt 
any necessary measures to regulate supplies of 
salt, sugar, wheat flour, and vegetable oils in 
that state. (Didrio Oficial, October 13, 1943.) 


92q. October 13, 1943. Order No. 143, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, establishing 
a supply commission for the State of Parana and 
outlining its duties and functions. (Didrio 


Oficial, October 14, 1943.) 


92r. October 15, 1943. Order No. 144, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, authorizing 
the Executive Fruit Commission (see Brazil 
76z 31, BuLLETIN, November 1943) to fix fruit 
prices in the Federal District and State of Rio de 
Janeiro. (Diario Oficial, October 18, 1943.) 


92s. October 18, 1943. Order No. 145, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, prohibiting 
the exportation of meal prepared for cattle feed 


and of fertilizers made of animal byproducts. 
(Diario Oficial, October 19, 1943.) 

96. January 24, 1944. Decree-law levying an 
excess profits tax, ranging from 20 percent on 
profits less than 100 percent above normal to 50 
percent on profits of more than 300 percent above 
normal, excepting firms whose total profits are 
less than 100,000 cruzeiros; taxpayers have the 
choice of paying the tax or of depositing double 
the amount of the tax with the Bank of Brazil 
in the form of ‘‘deposits of guarantee”’ or ‘‘equip- 
ment certificates.’ (Boletim Aéreo No. 282, Ser- 
vigo de Informag6ées, Ministério das Relagdes 
Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, January 28, 1944.) 


CHILE 


73a. October 8, 1943. Decree No. 776, Minis- 
try of Economy and Commerce, declaring mules 
and horses articles of prime necessity. (Diario 


Oficial, October 23, 1943.) 


74a. October 14, 1943. Decree No. 2,027, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
fixing maximum prices for meat in Santiago and 
Valparatso. (Diario Oficial, October 16, 1943.) 


746. October 20, 1943. Decree No. 2,062, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
fixing maximum wholesale and retail prices for 
condensed milk. (Diario Oficial, October 23, 
1943.) 


77. December 28, 1943. Official Declaration, 
Ministry of the Interior, warning that the Gov- 
ernment is prepared to expel from the country 
foreigners with proved anti-democratic affiliations - 
and to take the necessary measures to punish 
other individuals involved in subversive activities. 
(El Mercurio, Santiago, December 29, 1943.) 


COLOMBIA 


906. (Diario Oficial, January 11, 1944.) 


90c. Resolution No. 39. (Diario Oficial, Janu- 
ary 11, 1944.) 


90c;. October 6, 1943. Resolution No. 38, 
National Price Control Office, fixing maximum 
retail prices for hoes, adzes, and other tools. 
(Diario Oficial, January 11, 1944.) 


90c,. October 7, 1943. Resolution No. 42, 
National Price Control Office, fixing maximum 
sale prices for certain kinds of hardware and 
building materials. (Diario Oficial, January 11, 
1944.) 


90h,. November 4, 1943. Resolution No. 55, 
National Price Control Office, clarifying Resolu- 
tion No. 37 (see Colombia 904, BuLLETIN, March 
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1944 and above), which fixed maximum prices 
for nails, and establishing sanctions for this and 
other measures. (Diario Oficial, November 25, 
1943.) 


907. November 6, 1943. Resolution, National 
Price Control Office, fixing maximum sale prices 
for women’s imported rayon, silk, and nylon 


stockings. (El Tiempo, Bogota, November 7, 
1943.) 
94. December 17, 1943. Presidential Decree 


No. 2,512, permitting duty-free importation of 
goods required for use of armed forces of the 
United States passing through Colombia by 
permission of the Colombian government, and 
exempting such goods from certain customs 
formalities. (Diario Oficial, January 5, 1944.) 


95. December 22, 1943. Resolution No. 100, 
National Price Control Office, fixing maximum 
sale prices for certain drugs. (Diario Oficial, 
January 11, 1944.) 


96. December 23, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,580, repealing Decree No. 2,001 (see 
Colombia 90e, BuLieTiIn, March 1944) and 
clarifying the provisions of Decree No. 736 (see 
Colombia 63, BULLETIN, August and September 
1943) that concern the control of imports. 
(Diario Oficial, January 5, 1944.) 


97. December 24, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,605, clarifying the provisions of Decree No. 
1,413 of 1942 (see Colombia 316, BuLLETIN, No- 
vember 1942) in regard to the sale of property 
of foreigners. (Diario Oficial, January 5, 1944.) 


98. December 29, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,622, amending Decree No. 59 of January 
17, 1942 (see Colombia 10a, BULLETIN, June 1942) 
and providing that control of property of German 
citizens shall be maintained until reparation has 
been made for all damages inflicted on the Co- 
lombian nation or its citizens by the German 
nation or its citizens. (Diario Oficial, December 


30, 1943.) 


99. December 30, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,643, providing for internment of certain 
German nationals, prohibiting all German na- 
tionals from directing schools and from belonging 
to any organizations without a majority of Co- 
lombian members, and prescribing regulations 
concerning a record of government expenditures 
occasioned by the state of belligerency with Ger- 
many, with a view to future indemnification. 
(Diario Oficial, January 3, 1944.) 


100. January 2, 1944. Decree fixing prices for 


cotton and cotton seed. (El Tiempo, Bogota, 


January 3, 1944.) 


COSTA RICA 


126a.. September 11, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 46 Hgsigning to the National Drug Control 
Bo ; she Costa Rica 94, BuLLETIN, November 
1943) the powers conferred upon the Central 
Supply Board by Law No. 37 (see Costa Rica 
112, BuLLetin, November 1943), for the control 
of drugs, chemical products, and patent med- 
icines. (La Gaceta, September 24, 1943.) 


134a. November 2, 1943. Presidential Decice 
No. 12, repealing Decrees Nos. 2 and 10 (see 
Costa Rica 94, BuLLETIN, November 1943, and 
126a above). (La Gaceta, November 19, 1943.) 


141. November 12, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 10, providing that the increased sugar prices 
fixed by Decree No. 9 (see Costa Rica 140, But- 
LETIN, April 1944) shall not be effective until wages 
have been readjusted throughout the sugar-pro- 
ducing regions. (La Gaceta, November 13, 1943.) 


142. November 13, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 78, creating a new class of duties to apply to 
petroleum derivatives from the lower fractions of 
distillation, such as petroleum ether, ligroine, 
naphthene, and certain trade-named products; 
also to benzene, which is removed from its previous 
classification. (La Gaceta, November 16, 1943.) 


143. November 19, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 79, abolishing duties on machetes, pickaxes, 
rakes, scythes, and plowshares; reducing duties 
on coarse cotton, drill, and linen cloth; and in- 
creasing duties on stained glass, marble, watches, 
clocks, jewelry, gold and silver plate, passenger 
automobiles, and certain other luxury articles. 
(La Gaceta, November 21, 1943.) 


144. November 24, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 81, authorizing the issuance of 1,500 Defense 
Bonds of 1,000 colones each, in accordance with 
Decree No. 38 of December 14, 1942 (see Costa 
Rica 61, Butietin, June 1943). (La Gaceta, 
November 25, 1943.) 


145. December 11, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 85, authorizing the issuance of Defense Bonds 
to the amount of 2,050,000 colones. (La Gaceta, 
December 14, 1943.) 


146. December 11, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 93, providing that Legislative Order No. 2 
(see Costa Rica 139, BuLtetin, April 1944) shall 
not apply to matters concerning the elections of 
February 13, 1944. (La Gaceta, December 15, 
1943.) 
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147. December 16, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 86, giving official recognition to the Costa 
Rica Petroleum Supply Committee, created to 
cooperate with the Petroleum Supply Committee 
for Latin America. (La Gaceta, December 17, 
1943.) 


148. December 27, 1943. Legislative Order No. 
4, suspending certain constitutional guarantees 
for a period of 60 days, with the exception of 
February 13, 1944, election day. (La Gaceta, 
January 4, 1944.) 


149. December 28, 1943. Legislative Decree 
No. 49, amending Decree No. 11 (see Costa Rica 
130, BuLLeTIn, February 1944) with reference to 
the sale of confiscated property. (La Gaceta, 
January 4, 1944.) 


150. December 29, 1943. Legislative Decree 
No. 51, repealing all legal restrictions on Chinese 
immigration based exclusively on race or nation- 
ality. (La Gaceta, January 5, 1944.) 


CUBA 


520. January 6, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
7, waiving certain taxes on remittances sent 
abroad by the Cuban-American Fund for Aid 
to the Allies. (Gaceta Oficial, January 10, 1944, 
jas QAAl3)) 


521. January 17, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 51, continuing in effect for the duration of 
the war the conditions and regulations prescribed 
in existing labor contracts affecting the sugar 
industry and making other provisions pertaining 
thereto, in order to assure the uninterrupted 
progress of the industry. (Gaceta Oficial, Janu- 
ary 20, 1944, p. 930.) 


522. January 18, 1944. Resolution No. 177, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
maximum wholesale and retail prices for certain 


metal ladles, pans, and storage battery plates. 
(Gaceta Oficial, January 27, 1944, p. 1286.) 


523. January 26, 1944. Resolution No. 178, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
regular and emergency distribution quotas for 
tires and tubes manufactured or imported during 
December 1943. (Gaceta Oficial, January 31, 1944, 
p. 1447.) 

524. January 31, 1944. Resolution No. 179, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, prescribing 
rules and regulations governing the distribution 
of alcohol. (Gaceta Oficial, February 4, 1944, 
Peel. 525) 

525. February 4, 1944. Resolution No. 180, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, declaring 


nails, clamps, and barbed wire to be articles of 
prime necessity, fixing maximum prices for 
galvanized nails, clamps, spikes, and barbed 
wire, and making other provisions governing 
their sale. (Gaceta Oficial, February 9, 1944, 
p. 2018.) 


526. February 5, 1944. Resolution No. 181, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, amending 
Resolution No. 88 of March 6, 1943 (see Cuba 
357, BuLLetTIn, June 1943), and prescribing new 
regulations governing quotas of gasoline for omni- 
buses in Habana. (Gaceta Oficial, February 10, 
1944, p. 2049.) 


527. February 8, 1944. Resolution No. 182, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
distribution quotas for imported tires and tubes 
for the first quarter of 1944. (Gaceta Oficial, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1944, p. 2215.) 


528. February 12, 1944. Resolution No. 184, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
wholesale and retail prices for milk. (Gaceta 
Oficial, February 16, 1944, p. 2403.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


121. January 26, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1,688, placing bananas and coconuts under export 
control and naming the chief of the office in 
charge. (Gaceta Oficial, January 29, 1944.) 


ECUADOR 


64a,. September 23, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1,479, declaring that the salary and wage 
increases provided for in Presidential Decree 
No. 1,230 of August 13, 1943 (see Ecuador 59, 
BULLETIN, January and April 1944) are ap- 
plicable to members of the nation’s armed forces. 
(Registro Oficial, October 28, 1943.) 


646,. October 5, 1943. Legislative Decree pro- 
viding for compulsory pre-military instruction 
in all public and private schools in the country 
for pupils of twelve years and upward. (Registro 
Oficial, November 8, 1943.) 

66. November 4, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1,712, prohibiting the exportation of gold, 
silver, and platinum in any form. (Registro 
Oficial, November 10, 1943.) 

67. November 13, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1,765, broadening the provisions of Decree 
No. 1,573 of October 15 (see Ecuador 65, BULLE- 
Tin, March and April 1944) to permit the ex- 
portation of tiger cat, puma, wild boar, and deer 
skins. (Registro Oficial, November 20, 1943.) 

68. November 23, 1943. Resolution No. 620, 
Ministry of the Treasury, prohibiting anyone 
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from possessing, buying, or trading in Bayer or 
Schering pharmaceutical products, the distri- 
bution of which is confined exclusively to Public 
Assistance Boards. (Registro Oficial, November 
24, 1943.) 


69. December 16, 1943. Presidential Decree 
creating a National Commission for the Study 
of Post-War Problems. (El Comercio, Quito, 
December 17, 1943.) 


70. January 10, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2,125, authorizing the President, whenever it is 
deemed necessary, to require dealers in and ex- 
porters of foodstuffs and articles of prime necessity 
to declare stocks on hand, to sell their goods to the 
Government, or to surrender to the Government 
a portion of goods destined for export, and making 
other provisions to avoid speculation. (E/ Comer- 
cio, Quito, January 11, 1944.) 


71. January 10, 1944. Presidential Decree re- 
quiring all dealers in sugar and rice to declare their 
stocks on hand, in accordance with Presidential 
Decree No. 2,125 (see 70 above). (El Comercio, 
Quito, January 11, 1944.) 


EL SALVADOR 


76a. December 10, 1943. Legislative Decree 
No. 95, declaring that equipment brought into the 
country by the Rubber Development Corporation 
for use in its rubber development program will be 
exempt from all taxes, import duties, or charges of 


any sort. (Diario Oficial, December 17, 1943.) 


GUATEMALA 


95. January 28, 1944. Presidential Order fixing 
maximum prices for beef cattle. (Diario de 
Centro América, January 31, 1944.) 


HAITI 


86. December 19, 1943. Executive Decree 
amending Decree No. 324 of November 16, 
1943 (see Haiti 85, BuLLetin, April 1944), to per- 
mit duly approved purchasing agents of the 
countries mentioned in Decree No. 308 of Septem- 
ber 25, 1943 (see Haiti 82, BuLLeTin, January 
and April 1944) to purchase foodstuffs at prices 
fixed by the Haitian Government and to export 
them to their respective countries. (Hazti-Fournal, 
Port-au-Prince, December 20, 1943.) 


HONDURAS 


36a. December 4, 1943. Presidential Order 
No. 202, approving the United Nations agree- 
ment for the establishment of a United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (see 


Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 123, BULLE- 
TIN, February 1944). (La Gaceta, January 26, 
1944.) 


38. January 15, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 
13, approving Presidential Order No. 202 of 
December 4, 1943, with reference to the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(see 36a above). (La Gaceta, January 26, 1944.) 


MEXICO 


208a. October 27, 1943. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previous lists of persons and 
firms included under the provisions of the law on 
enemy property and business. (Diario Oficial, 
February 16, 1944.) 


214a. November 24, 1943. Order, Inter-De- 
partmental Board on Enemy Property and 
Business, supplementing previous lists of persons 
and firms included under the provisions of the 
law on enemy property and business. (Diario 
Oficial, February 24, 1944.) 


219a. December 8, 1943. Executive Order 
authorizing payment to the National Railways 
of Mexico by the National Bank of Agricultural 
Credit of the sum of 55,939.70 pesos to cover 
fares of laborers who went to the border to seek 
work in the United States and who did not secure 
work contracts (see Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures 37 and 94, BuLLeTin, ‘November 1942 
and July 1943). (Diario Oficial, March 8, 1944.) 


224a. January 6, 1944. Decree exempting cer- 
tain government offices, institutions, and persons 
from the preliminary procedures required by 
the decree published October 5, 1943 (see Mexico 
1946, BULLETIN, January 1944), for the purchase 
of tires and tubes. (Diario Oficial, February 14, 
1944.) 


226a. January 12, 1944. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previous lists of persons and 
firms included under the provisions of the law on 
enemy property and business. (Diario Oficial, 
February 24, 1944.) 


2266. January 12, 1944. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previous lists of persons and 
firms included under the provisions of the law 
on enemy property and business. (Diario Oficial, 
February 25, 1944.) 


226c. January 13, 1944. Decree repealing the 
provisions of the Executive Orders of December 
11, 1941, and January 2, 1942, and the decrees 
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of July 25, 1942 and May 6, 1943 (see Mexico 
8a, 10f, 63, and 1536, BuLLeTIN, May and No- 
vember 1942 and September 1943), with regard 
to the granting of naturalization papers to resi- 
dents in Mexico of Italian nationality or origin. 
(Diario Oficial, February 10, 1944.) 


226d. January 17, 1943. Law amending Art. 
12 of the law on enemy property and business of 
June 11, 1942 (see Mexico 44, BULLETIN, Septem- 
ber 1942), with particular reference to the dispo- 
sition of funds realized from sales of enemy prop- 
erty. Effective February 1, 1944. (Diario Oficial, 
February 10, 1944.) 


228. January 26, 1944. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previous lists of persons and firms 
included under the provisions of the law on enemy 
property and business. (Diario Oficial, February 
24, 1944.) 

229. January 27,1944. Decree extending for the 
duration of the war all leases contracted by the 
Federal Government for properties used as schools, 
and declaring the rent control provisions of the 
decree of September 24, 1943 (see Mexico 201a, 
BULLETIN, February 1944) to be applicable to all 
such buildings. (Diario Oficial, February 25, 1944.) 


230. February 9, 1944. Decree amending Art. 
6 of the law of June 18, 1941, which established 
the National Distributing and Regulating Com- 
pany (Nacional Distribuidora y Reguladora, S. A. de 
C. V.), in order to coordinate its activities with 
the price control authority given the Department 
of the Treasury and Public Credit by the decree 
of January 18, 1944 (see Mexico 227, BULLETIN, 
April 1944). (Diario Oficial, February 19, 1944.) 
231. February 9, 1944. Decree repealing the 
decrees of October 15, 1942, and May 13, 1943, 
relative to the organization known as Coordina- 
tion and Development of Production (see Mexico 
97 and 156, BULLETIN, January and August 
1943). (Diario Oficial, February 19, 1944.) 
232. February 9, 1944. Announcement, De- 
partment of the Interior, clarifying the decree 
of December 16, 1943 (see Mexico 221, BULLETIN, 
March 1944), with reference to “‘enemy bonds.” 
(Diario Oficial, February 26, 1944.) 


233. February 11, 1944. Decree repealing the 
decree of May 12, 1943, which established the 
Emergency Economic Board, in view of the price 
control authority given to the Department of the 
Treasury and Public Credit by the decree of 
January 18, 1944 (see Mexico 155 and 227, 
BuLLetin, August 1943 and April 1944). (Dizario 
Oficial, February 19, 1944.) 


234. February 15, 1944. Decree repealing the 
decrees of May 19, 1943, and July 3, 1943 (see 
Mexico 159a and 179, BuLLETIN, September and 
October 1943), with regard to the importation 
of merchandise through the frontier towns of 
Piedras Negras, Nuevo Laredo, and Matamoros. 
(Diario Oficial, February 26, 1944.) 


235. February 15, 1944. Decree creating a 
National Commission for the Study of Post-War 
Problems of Mexico. (Diario Oficial, March 1, 
1944.) 


236. February 18, 1944. Decree repealing the 
decree of January 6, 1944, with regard to the 
procurement of tires and tubes by governmental 
offices and institutions (see 224a above). (Duario 
Oficial, February 28, 1944.) 


237. March 9, 1944. Decree amending Arts. 
5, 6, 8, and 18 of the law of December 31, 1940, 
which created the Administration of the National 
Railways of Mexico, with particular regard to 
the General Manager, his duties, the Administra- 
tive Council, personnel, and labor contracts, in 
order to improve the country’s transportation 
system in view of wartime requirements. (Diario 
Oficial, March 11, 1944.) 


NICARAGUA 


55. September 16, 1943. Presidential Order No. 
10, organizing an advisory committee on alien 
property, in accordance with Legislative Decree 
No. 276 (see Nicaragua 50, BuLLetin, October 
1943 and March 1944). (La Gaceta, September 
20, 1943.) 

PANAMA 


101. December 16, 1943. Decree No. 38, Office 
of Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing the 
maximum price for hulled rice in the provinces 
of Coclé and Los Santos. (Gaceta Oficial, Decem- 
ber 23, 1943.) 


102. January 15, 1944. Notice, Office of Im- 
ports, Price, and Supply Control, informing 
merchants that import recommendations are no 
longer required for the importation of agri- 
cultural machinery, chemicals, drugs, specified 
food products, forage, seeds (except oil-bearing), 
tobacco, soap and toilet articles, and other 


products. (La Estrella de Panama, Panama, 
January 15, 1944.) 
PARAGUAY 
22. (Gaceta Oficial, August 4, 1942.) 
22,. (Correction) August 7, 1942. Presi- 


dential Decree No. 13,925, fixing minimum 
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prices for principal agricultural products of the 
1942-43 crop and prescribing measures regarding 
disposal of the crop. (Gaceta Oficial, August 8, 
1942.) 


22a. (Gaceta Oficial, August 21, 1942.) 


226. August 27, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
14,329, continuing Decree-Law No. 13,294 of 
June 29, 1942 (see Paraguay 20a, BULLETIN, 
December 1943), with regard to the employment 
of Paraguayan labor, in effect to January 1, 1943. 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 31, 1942.) 


24. (Gaceta Oficial, September 2, 1942.) 


24,. September 4, 1942. (Gaceta Oficial, Sep- 
tember 5, 1942.) 


249,. September 10, 1942. Decree-Law No. 
14,504, prescribing the general organization of 
the armed forces of the nation. (Gaceta Oficial, 
September 10, 1942.) 


PERU 


101a. October 28, 1943. Supreme Decree re- 
pealing the Decree of July 10, 1942 (see Peru 19, 
ButtetTin, November 1942 and February 1943), 
which prohibited the publication or broad- 
casting of meteorological reports for the duration 
of the war. (El Peruano, December 27, 1943.) 


111. January 17, 1944. Supreme Decree stating 
that all imported wheat will be divided among 
millers by the Ministry of Agriculture in accord- 
ance with consumption requirements and milling 
capacity. (El Comercio, Lima, January 20, 1944.) 


UNITED STATES 


493a. January 28, 1944. Announcement of the 
suspension, through action of the State Depart- 
ment, of the loading of Spanish tankers with 
petroleum products for Spain, pending reconsid- 
eration of trade and general relations between 
Spain and the United States in the light of trends 
in Spanish policy. (Department of State Bulletin, 
January 29, 1944.) 


498. February 14, 1944. Public Law 229 (78th 
Congress), Joint Resolution, making an appropria- 
tion of $30,000,000, which sum, together with the 
$26,100,000 appropriated by Public Law 45 of 
April 29, 1943 (see United States 381, BULLETIN, 
July 1943), shall be merged in one fund, to remain 
available until December 31, 1944, and to be 
spent by the War Food Administrator to assist in 
providing a supply and distribution of farm labor 
for the calendar year 1944. 


499. February 15, 1944. General Order No. 5 
(Revised), War Shipping Administration, creating 


the Pacific Coast Maritime Industry Board and 
outlining its duties and functions in coordinating 
the efforts of employer and employee groups in 
the Pacific Coast longshore industry, for the pur- 
pose of increasing efficiency in loading and dis- 
charging vessels in that area in furtherance of the 
successful prosecution of the war. (Federal Regis- 
ter, February 17, 1944.) 


500. February 16, 1944. Executive Order No. 
9423, transferring the War Relocation Authority 
from the Office for Emergency Management to 


the Department of the Interior. (Federal Register, 
February 18, 1944.) 


501. February 18,1944. Presidential! Proclama- 
tion No. 2605, authorizing the use of the flag of 
the United States or any representation thereof on 
labels, packages, cartons, cases, or other con- 
tainers for articles or products of the United States 
intended for export as lend-lease aid, relief and 
rehabilitation aid, or as emergency supplies for 
United States territories and possessions, or similar 
purposes. (Federal Register, February 22, 1944.) 


502. February 19, 1944. Presidential Proclama- 
tion No. 2606, designating the month of March 
1944 as “Red Cross Month” and calling upon the 
people to support the Red Cross Drive for funds. 
(Federal Register, February 22, 1944.) 


503. February 19, 1944. Executive Order No. 
9,425, establishing the Surplus War Property 
Administration in the Office of War Mobilization 
and outlining its duties and functions. (Federal 
Register, February 23, 1944.) 

504. February 23, 1944. Executive Order No. 
9,426, authorizing the Secretary of War to take 
possession of and operate the plants, facilities, in- 
stallations, and other properties in California and 
Nevada of the Department of Water and Power of 
the City of Los Angeles, California, in order to 
prevent interruptions in their operations caused 
by labor disturbances, which are detrimental to 
the war effort. (Federal Register, February 24, 
1944.) 

505. February 24, 1944. Executive Order No. 
9,427, establishing in the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion a Retraining and Reemployment Adminis- 
tration and outlining its duties and functions, 
which are to supervise and direct the activities of 
all government agencies relating to the retraining 
and reemployment of persons discharged or re- 
leased from the armed services or other war work. 
(Federal Register, February 26, 1944.) 

506. February 26, 1944. Public Law 238 (78th 
Congress), granting military rank to certain mem- 
bers of the Navy Nurse Corps. 
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507. March 2, 1944. Executive Order No. 
9,429, effective as of December 17, 1943, amending 
Executive Order No. 9,406 of December 17, 1943 
(see United States 485, Buttetin, March 1944), 
relating to the transfer of functions with respect to 
necessity certificates from the Secretaries of War 
and Navy to the Chairman of the War Production 
Board. (Federal Register, March 4, 1944.) 


508. March 4, 1944. Public Law 248 (78th 
Congress), amending the Act approved June 15, 
1943, pertaining to the training of nurses for the 
armed forces, governmental and civilian hospitals, 
health agencies, and war industries (see United 
States 400, BuLLETIN, September 1943), so as to 
provide for the full participation of institutions of 
the United States in the program for the training 
of nurses, and for other purposes. 


509. March 14, 1944. Public Law 256 (78th 
Congress), authorizing appropriations of $130,- 
000,000 for the United States Navy for additional 
ship repair facilities, and for other purposes. 


URUGUAY 


173a. November 12, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1,140/943, fixing a base price for the 1943-44 
wheat crop and prescribing other regulations 
pertaining thereto. (Diario Oficial, November 
23, 1943.) 


1736. November 19, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,530/943, naming a representative of the 
National Travel Commission to membership on 
the commission charged with formulating a fuel 
distribution plan (see Uruguay 120c, BULLETIN, 
November 1943). (Diario Oficial, November 24, 
1943.) 


176. November 26, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,785/943, requiring a declaration of stocks 
of rice. (Diario Oficial, December 3, 1943.) 


177. November 26, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1,080/942, repealing certain provisions of 
the decree of November 20, 1942 (see Uruguay 
100, ButiteTiIn, March 1943), relative to the 
importation and distribution of newsprint, but 
continuing in effect the limitations placed by 
that decree on the number of pages for news- 
papers. (Diario Oficial, December 6, 1943.) 


178. November 26, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1,455/943, fixing maximum prices for 
bananas. (Diario Oficial, December 4, 1943.) 


179. December 21, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1,305/943, establishing Departmental Com- 
missions in order to obtain a better distribution 
of fuel destined for farm use. (Diario Oficial, 
January 3, 1944.) 


VENEZUELA 


128. November 16, 1943. Resolution No. 89, 
National Price Regulation Board, fixing maxi- 
mum prices for milk in the Department of Liber- 
tador of the Federal District and in the Sucre 
District of the State of Miranda. (Gaceta Oficial, 
November 17, 1943.) 


129. November 16, 1943. Resolution No. 90, 
National Price Regulation Board, repealing 
Resolution No. 85 (see Venezuela 115, BuLLETIN, 
March 1944) and fixing new maximum prices 
for mahogany and cedar in sawmills and ware- 
houses of Caracas and Acarigua. (Gaceta Oficial, 
November 17, 1943.) 


130. November 26, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 267, making temporary changes in duties 
on certain articles of prime necessity imported 
into the Federal Territory of Amazonas for 
consumption by inhabitants of the rubber- 
producing regions. (Gaceta Oficial, November 26, 
1943.) 


131. November 26, 1943. Resolution No. 221, 
Treasury Department, extending to May 7, 1944, 
the provisions of the Resolution of December 7, 
1942 (see Venezuela 86,, 97, and 112, BULLETIN, 
July and December 1943) allowing duty-free 
(Gaceta Oficial, 


importation of Roman cement. 
November 26, 1943.) 


132. December 27, 1943. Resolution No. 91, 
National Price Regulation Board, prescribing 
procedures governing the distribution by cement 


factories of their product. (Gaceta Oficial, Decem- 
ber 31, 1943.) 


133. December 27, 1943. Resolution No. 92, 
National Price Regulation Board, amplifying the 
provisions of Resolutions Nos. 64 and 65 (see 
Venezuela 87a and 87), BULLETIN, July 1943) in 
regard to maximum prices of controlled articles, 
domestic or imported, in the Federal District 
and the Sucre District of the State of Miranda. 
(Gaceta Oficial, December 31, 1943.) 


134. January 7, 1944. Resolution No. 93, 
National Price Regulation Board, fixing maxi- 
mum wholesale and retail prices for matches in 
the Federal District and the Sucre District of the 
State of Miranda, limiting the quantities in 
which they may be sold, and prescribing other 
control measures. (Gaceta Oficial, January 7, 
1944.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


16, May 9, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of Canada and the United States 
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regarding the southern terminus of the Alaska 
Highway. (Department of State Bulletin, January 
29, 1944.) 


50a. Septembe: 10, 1942. Agreement between 
the Governments of Canada and the United 
States authorizing the construction by United 
States authorities of flight strips along the Alaska 
Highway. (Department of State Bulletin, January 
29, 1944.) 


616. December 7, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of Canada and the United States 
authorizing the construction by United States 
agencies of the Canadian section of a road from 
Haines Point, Alaska, to Champagne, Yukon 
Territory, where it would join the Alaska High- 
way. (Department of State Bulletin, January 29, 
1944.) 


89a. April 10, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Canada and the United States 
regarding the use by United States vehicles of 
connecting roads leading from the boundary to 
the Alaska Highway. (Department of State Bulletin, 
January 29, 1944.) 


115a. September 29, 1943. (Correction) Sup- 
plementary agreement between the Governments 
of Brazil and the United States in regard to rubber 
prices, confirming the increase in 1942 of the base 
price to be paid by the United States for Brazilian 
rubber from 39 cents to 45 cents. (Dtdrio Oficial, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, October 7, 1943.) 


125a. November 25, 1943. Agreement between 
the Governments of Canada and the United 
States regarding the construction and operation 
of military broadcasting stations in Northwest 
Canada. (Department of State Bulletin, January 29, 
1944.) 


136a. January 27, 1944. Agreement between 
the Governments of Colombia and the United 
States regarding military service by nationals of 
either country residing in the other. (Department 
of State Bulletin, February 12, 1944.) 


137. February 8, 1944. (Correction) Supple- 
mental agreement between the Governments of 


Brazil and the United States providing for the 
payment by the Rubber Development Corpora- 
tion (an agency of the U. S. Government) of a 
premium of 3314 percent, over the present price 
for all rubber received from Brazil during the 
period February 9, 1944 to March 31, 1945. On 
the highest grades of washed and dried fine rubber, 
this amounts to a premium of 15c per pound in 
excess of the basic 45c price. This premium is 
being paid in order to offset the increase in 
production costs in Brazil and to provide an 
incentive for maximum production; and in turn 
Brazil will undertake to assume all future develop- 
ment expenses in Brazil, has agreed to aid the 
rubber program by making immediately available 
the sum of 10,000,000 cruzeiros (about $500,000), 
and has relieved the Rubber Development Cor- 
poration of certain obligations which it had 
assumed with a view to stabilizing production 
costs in the Amazon. (Press Release, Rubber 
Development Corporation, Washington, February 
8, 1944.) 


138. February 17, 1944. Agreement between 
the Governments of the Dominican Republic and 
the United States whereby the exportable surplus 
of several Dominican foodstuffs will be sold ex- 
clusively to the United States Government through 
the Foreign Economic Administration, in order 
to help meet food shortages in the Caribbean and 
other areas; effective to June 30, 1945. (Depari- 
ment of State Bulletin, February 19, 1944.) 


139. March 14, 1944. Agreement between the 
Governments of Canada and the United States 
to dissolve the Joint Economic Committees estab- 
blished in June 1941 to assist in the collaboration 
of the two countries in the utilization of their 
combined resources for the requirements of the 
war; continued operation of the Committees 
being now considered unnecessary in view of the 
development during the past three years of other 
agencies and methods of cooperation in the pro- 
duction and use of resources. (Press Release No. 
8&3, United States Department of State, March 
14, 1944.) 


Pan American News 


Emergency Advisory Committee 
for Political Defense 


Dr. José L. Chouhy Terra, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Emergency Advisory Committee 
for Political Defense, has forwarded to the 
Pan American Union the text of two 
recent resolutions of the committee: No. 
XXII on the recognition of new govern- 
ments established by force (approved 
December 24, 1943), and No. XXIII on 
the recognition of the government estab- 
lished in Bolivia on December 20, 1943 
(approved January 5, 1944). The text is 
as follows: 


RESOLUTION XXII 


WHEREAS, 

a) Notwithstanding the lack of success in its 
objective of annulling the contribution which the 
American peoples are making to the war effort 
and to the political defense of the continent, in 
compliance with the agreements in effect, it is 
evident that the Axis continues its efforts to carry 
out this purpose, with grave danger that totali- 
tarian elements may through force take possession 
of governments of American republics, and 
alienate them from the principles of union and 
solidarity adopted in the face of the common 
enemy and from support of the cause of the 
United and Associated Nations; 

b) Rights and duties are derived from the 
aforementioned agreements which consecrate the 
solidarity which must exist among the said 
republics in the defense of the continent against 
the danger indicated in the preceding paragraph; 

c) The Third Meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, in creating this Committee, con- 
ferred upon it the mandate of recommending 
measures relative to all aspects of the problems 
of the defense of the continent against the polit- 
ical aggression of the Axis, 

The Emergency Advisory Committee for 
Political Defense 


RESOLVES: 


To recommend to the American governments 


which have declared war on the Axis powers or 
have broken relations with them, that for the 
duration of the present world conflict they do 
not proceed to the recognition of a new govern- 
ment instituted by force, before consulting among 
themselves for the purpose of determining whether 
this government complies with the inter-American 
undertakings for the defense of the continent, nor 
before carrying out an exchange of information 
as to the circumstances which have determined 
the establishment of the said government. 


RESOLUTION XXIII 


WHEREAS, 

a) The Emergency Advisory Committee for 
Political Defense in its Resolution XXII, approved 
and transmitted December 24, 1943, recom- 
mended ‘“‘to the American governments which 
have declared war on the Axis powers or have 
broken relations with them, that for the duration 
of the present world conflict they do not proceed 
to the recognition of a new government instituted 
by force, before consulting among themselves for 
the purpose of determining whether this govern- 
ment complies with the inter-American under- 
takings for the defense of the continent, nor before 
carrying out an exchange of information as to the 
circumstances which have determined the estab- 
lishment of said government’; 

6) Almost all of the governments to which the 
recommendation was transmitted have already 
advised the Committee of their acceptance, con- 
firming the principles of inter-American solidarity 
for the defense of the continent upon which the 
said resolution is based and recognizing that the 
resolution respects the free decision of each 
government; 

c) Subsequent to the adoption of the said 
resolution by the Committee developments relat- 
ing to the situation created through the estab- 
lishment by force of a new government in Bolivia 
indicate, as the American governments will 
appreciate, the urgent need for the application of 
the procedure which the Committee has recom- 
mended, 

The Emergency 
Political Defense, 


Advisory Committee for 


RESOLVES: 
To recommend to the governments of the Ameri- 
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can republics which have declared war on the 
Axis powers or have broken diplomatic relations 
with them, that before proceeding to recognize 
the new Government of Bolivia they carry out 
as soon as possible, through regular diplomatic 
channels, both the consultations and the ex- 
change of information recommended in Res- 
olution XXII of this committee, for the purposes 
therein indicated. 


Microfilming of Latin American 
Newspapers 


Through the generosity of the Rockefeller 
Foundation the Columbus Memorial Li- 
brary of the Pan American Union has 
been able to initiate a modest project for 
microfilming some of its extensive Latin 
American newspaper files. The Library 
owns what is probably the largest collection 
of Latin American newspapers in existence; 
it includes one paper for each Latin 
American nation. The starting dates of 
these files vary, the oldest being 1905. 

The present grant is limited to micro- 
filming seven papers, from January 1938 
through December 1943. ‘The papers 
selected for this first project are: El Mundo 
of Habana; El Tiempo of Bogota; El Mer- 
curio of Santiago, Chile; La Prensa of 
Buenos Aires; O Jornal do Brasil of Rio de 
Janeiro; El Universal of Mexico City; and 
El Comercio of Lima. 

It is expected that these films will make 
easily available to research workers, stu- 
dents, librarians, and others the day to day 
history of the countries whose capitals are 
mentioned above. 


Commercial treaty between 


Argentina and Paraguay 


On November 17, 1943, Argentina and 
Paraguay signed a commercial treaty, 
with a view to a possible future customs 
union. In the intervening period, the 
two countries have agreed to grant each 
other the privileges of most-favored-nation 


treatment for the interchange of mer- 
chandise. An accompanying chart lists 
specific tariffs for imports subject to duty, 
and one article of the treaty binds on the 
free list for this period articles now duty- 
exempt. The signatory nations agreed 
upon rates of consular fees and on mini- 
mum standards of quality for imported 
and exported goods, and provided for the 
formation of a mixed commission to settle 
difficulties and differences in interpreta- 
tion of the regulations. 


Bolivian Institute of Mining 
Engineering and Geology 


With the recent organization at La Paz of 
the Bolivian Institute of Mining Engineer- 
ing and Geology, the Bolivian section of the 
Pan American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neering and Geology came into being. The 
establishment of the Bolivian Institute fol- 
lows a recommendation adopted at the 
First Pan American Congress of Mining 
Engineering and Geology, which met in 
Santiago, Chile, in 1942, for the creation 
of a Pan American Institute to stimulate 
and coordinate technical activity and 
development in mining and geology in the 
Americas. At the same time the Congress 
recommended the establishment of national 
institutes as affiliates of the international 
organization. 

The new Bolivian Institute fills a long- 
felt need among the professional and indus- 
trial interests of the country for such an 
association, and its program indicates that 
it will work effectively for the technical 
improvement of the mining industry. 


Brazilian-Portuguese Orthographic 
Convention 


In January 1944 the President of Brazil 
signed a decree approving an orthographic 
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convention with Portugal, for the purpose 
of assuring the preservation, expansion, 
and prestige of the Portuguese language. 
The Brazilian Academy of Letters and the 
Academy of Sciences of Lisbon are named 
as consultative bodies of the two govern- 
ments in all matters pertaining to Portu- 
guese spelling. 


Oil refinery in Mexico 


On March 2, 1944, an agreement was 
signed in Washington between Petrdleos 
Mexicanos (the Mexican Government oil 
administration) and the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, by which the latter 
will extend to the former a credit for 
$10,000,000 to be used for the purchase in 
the United States of equipment and 
materials for a new refinery for high 
octane gasoline in Azcapotzalco, a suburb 
of Mexico City. 


New business requirements in 
Costa Rica 


A legislative decree in Costa Rica, ap- 
proved December 29, 1943, requires that 
all persons who engage in commerce or 
trade in that country, either on their own 
account or as agents or representatives, 
must be Costa Rican citizens. If the busi- 
ness is incorporated, the stockholders must 
be Costa Ricans. The renewal of municipal 
business licenses must henceforth be ap- 
proved by the Department of the Interior. 
Businesses legally established in the country 
prior to January 1, 1944, however, may 
continue to function. 


Excess profits tax in Brazil 


Brazil has a new excess profits tax law, 
signed by the President on January 24, 


1944, and retroactive to cover 1943 busi- 
ness profits. 

The new tax is particularly interesting 
because of its flexibility and the options 
it allows the taxpayers. It defines excess 
profits as those in excess of the average 
during a two-year period, plus 50 per- 
cent—and then it permits the business 
firm to choose the period which will serve 
as the index of its normal profits, the only 
limitation being that the period must be 
any two years between 1936 and 1940. 

The tax ranges from 20 percent on 
profits less than 100 percent above 
normal to 50 percent on profits above 300 
percent of normal, with companies whose 
profits are less than 100,000 cruzeiros ex- 
empted. Corporations are not required 
to follow the method of tax determination 
set forth in the law but may take as a 
basis an amount equivalent to 25 percent 
of the capital employed in the business. 

Finally, the law gives taxpayers a choice 
between paying the tax and depositing 
double the amount in the Bank of Brazil 
in the form of “guarantee deposits’ or 
“equipment certificates,’ constituting a 
form of loan to the Government. The 
“equipment certificates’ will earn 3 
percent interest and may be used, when 
necessary and when possible, to purchase 
equipment abroad. If the firm does not 
need or wish to buy any new equipment 
abroad, it can choose the “guarantee 
deposits,’ which may be used to pay taxes, 
to make certain approved capital invest- 
ments, or to cover certain business losses; 
or, if not used for any of these purposes, 
the “‘deposits’? will be redeemable after 
January 1, 1946, if conditions of the war 
then permit. 

The new tax law is a move against 
inflation; it will serve the dual purpose of 
taking money out of circulation and lay- 
ing aside funds for more or less current 
and post-war expansion. 
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Forestry measures in Chile 
and Peru 


The importance of forestry in national 
economy was emphasized by two decrees 
recently issued in Chile and Peru. The 
Chilean National Forestry Council, sub- 
sidiary to the Ministry of Economy and 
Commerce, met for the first time on 
November 25, 1943, to plan its program 
for the year. Senor Fernando Moller B., 
Minister of Economy and Commerce, 
presided over the meeting and spoke of the 
importance of the work to be accomplished 
by the Council. ‘‘This Council,” he said, 
“tis expected to synchronize and to put into 
effect the ideas that the Government wants 
to incorporate into a forestry code effec- 
tively regulating and protecting this rich 
source of production, whose value has been 
proven in the present war. Our country, 
whose latitudes, from the warm north to 
the cold south, are favorable to many 
species of trees, is in an advantageous 
position to develop its forest industry, 
which will be, in the future, one of the 
pillars of Chile’s national economy.” 

In Peru the President issued, on Decem- 
ber 15, 1943, an official decree providing 
for areas of reforestation and forest re- 
serves. The Government expects in this 
way to aid in soil conservation, to im- 
prove and maintain regional climatic 
conditions, to decrease agricultural risk, 
to promote industries dependent on forest 
products, and to aid national defense. 


Hati’s pine forest development 


One feature of tropical Haiti that travel 
writers and photographers have almost 
consistently ignored is the great pine 
forests of the mountain regions. The 
Island of Hispaniola, occupied by Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic, possesses 
forest areas of good hard pine sufficient to 


supply all its lumber needs in perpetuity 
and to furnish a surplus for export. 
Haiti’s share of these high forest re- 
gions—for the natural growth knows no 
frontiers and extends eastward into the 
Dominican Republic—lies in two moun- 
tain areas of the north and south, over 
against the Haitian-Dominican border. 
In the eastern reaches of the Massif du 
Nord and of the Massif de la Selle, 
SHADA (Société Haitiano-Américaine de 
Développement Agricole), according to a 
recent publication of the organization, has 
under management 150,000 acres of tim- 
ber. This phase of SHADA’s current 
operations is not the most directly con- 
cerned with the strategic war effort, but it 
perhaps holds forth the greatest promise 
for Haiti from the long-term viewpoint. 
These 150,000 acres are all Government 
lands, placed under SHADA management 
for a long period as a part of the basic 
SHADA program. The present nucleus 
of SHADA’s forestry operations is at 
Morne des Commissaires, in the south- 
eastern corner of Haiti, where two and a 
half years ago the Society took over the 
lumber activities so excellently begun in 
1940 by the Service National de la Pro- 
duction Agricole. There, some six miles 
up the mountain from the Government’s 
agricultural colony at Savane Zombie, a 
sawmill had been set up and lumbering 
operations begun. When SHADA entered 
the picture in October 1941, two pine 
forest preserves were staked out on Govern- 
ment Jland—a rectangle of some 30,000 
acres sprawling across the top of Morne la 
Selle, the loftiest mountain in Haiti, and 
the wedge of forested mountain poking 
eastward into the angular Dominican 
frontier, called Morne des Commissaires. 
This latter preserve, known as Pine Forest, 
covers 10,000 acres and has been made 
headquarters of SHADA’s forestry divi- 
sion. The leased Government forest lands 
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also include 100,000 acres for future devel- 
opment in the region of Cerca la Source, 
northeast of Hinche. 

The already established sawmill became 
SHADA’s Sawmill No. 1, and No. 2 was 
constructed a few miles from headquarters 
at Petite Source. These two sawmills 
turned out 2,964,713 board feet of pine 
lumber in the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1943, plus 28,000 board feet of hard- 
woods. Sawmill No. 3, at Morne la 
Selle, was not ready for full production 
until the early part of 1944. ‘Total pro- 
duction of the three mills for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1944, is esti- 
mated at about 5,000,000 board feet. 

The pine forest region at Morne des 
Commissaires has an average altitude of 
more than 5,000 feet, while at Morne la 
Selle the cloud-swept summit approxi- 
mates 9,000 feet. Daytime temperatures 
climb into the sunny seventies, while at 
night the thermometer drops into the 
fifties and frequently lower—occasionally 
to freezing. Rain is plentiful from March 
to December and even in winter the 
trailing clouds leave few days that are 
not at some time swept by mist and fog. 

The millions of board feet of pine 
lumber produced at Pine Forest are 
finding many uses in Haiti. A large 
share of it so far has gone into SHADA 
construction, while the remainder is sold 
to the Haitian Government, a little to 
United States Government agencies such 
as the Coast Guard, and to lumber dealers 
all over Haiti. As the SHADA construc- 


tion program nears completion, the ratio . 


of lumber consumption by non-SHADA 
purchasers will naturally increase sharply. 

While the forestry division as part of the 
basic SHADA program and not of the 
strategic cryptostegia and sisal effort looks 
to the establishment of a sound and 
productive lumber industry for all time 
in Haiti, still the present lumber produc- 


tion is making a valuable contribution to 
Haiti’s war program. On short notice a 
shop was set up for making Van den 
Berghe tapping instruments; it has a 
capacity of 1,000 of these latex-collecting 
devices per day, sufficient to supply all 
of SHADA’s cryptostegia operations. 

Furthermore, without early develop- 
ment of the national lumber supply, 
SHADA would inevitably have had to 
make use of critical shipping space to im- 
port lumber from the United States for its 
essential construction program. And the 
increasing sale of lumber to Haitian dealers 
is filling a critical gap in Haiti’s wartime 
loss of lumber imports. The uses to 
which this lumber is being put are pre- 
dominantly of war importance; for ex- 
ample, a considerable amount of SHADA 
lumber is going into Haitian boatbuilding. 

The enormous importance of this young 
lumber industry is self-evident. With the 
full development of the pine forests at 
Morne des Commissaires and Morne la 
Selle, and subsequent production in the 
much. larger forest area above Cerca la 
Source, Haiti will come into a domestic 
supply of lumber that with reasonable and 
intelligent care should make the nation 
forever independent of outside sources of 
pine lumber and should even make pos- 
sible the export of lumber to neighboring 
countries. 


Pensions for Cuban sugar workers 


By Presidential Decree No. 3383, approved 
November 16, 1943, as amended by 
Decree No. 13, approved January 6, 1944, 
published in Cuba’s Gaceta Oficial of 
November 24, 1943, and January 8, 1944, 
respectively, regulations were issued 
governing the application and execution 
of that part of Law No. 20 of 1941 relative 
to a Retirement and Social Security 
Bureau for workers and employees in the 
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sugar industry. Although creation of the 
Bureau was authorized in 1941, the 
original law did not specify standards for 
its organization, administration, and fi- 
nancing, and it therefore could not be 
put into operation. These circumstances, 
together with the fact that the matter 
intimately concerns the country’s basic 
industry, the development of which is in- 
dispensable to national defense, led to the 
issuance of the recent regulations to bring 
the law into effect. 

Benefits of the law and its regulations 
cover all persons permanently or seasonally 
working and drawing salaries, wages, com- 
missions, or any other form of remunera- 
tion from the sugar industry and all its 
allied industries. This includes sugar 
growing, refining, transportation, ware- 
housing, buying, selling, and exporting, 
as well as any other industrial activity that 
depends on sugar for at least 80 percent of 
its operations. Small-scale tenant and 
subtenant farmers who grow sugar ex- 
clusively through the combined labor of 
their own families are excluded from com- 
pulsory participation in the pension plan, 
although they have the right to choose 
whether or not they will join it. For all 
others in the industry it is compulsory, the 
only persons exempted being owners, co- 
owners, shareholders, proprietors, direc- 
tors, and administrative officials. 

Administration of the Bureau will be in 
charge of a Governing Board of twelve 
members, six elected by employers and 
six by workers, and a chairman to be 
designated by the President. Of the six 
employer representatives, three must be 
members of the National Sugar Growers 
Association and the other three members 
of the Tenant Farmers Sugar Association; 
while of the six worker representatives, 
four, to be designated by the National 
Sugar Workers Federation, must be 
workers in the agricultural and industrial 
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fields, one must represent white-collar 
workers, and one the technical experts 
and specialists. It was provided that the 
first Governing Board be designated within 
thirty days after the promulgation of the 
regulations, to hold office until July 1947, 
after which time an entirely new Board is 
to be chosen every four years. 
Funps.—Articles 7 and 12 of Law No. 
20 (published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
March 22, 1941) provided for the alloca- 
tion of certain funds to the newly estab- 
ished Retirement and Social Security 
Bureau. One such source of funds was 
specified as the pro-rata share of the 
profits, as divided among workers, tenant 
farmers, and sugar growers, left from the 
purchase-and-sale operations of the Cuban 
Sugar Institute in disposing of the crop. 
The other source was designated as a 
proportionate share of any surplus that 
remained with the Cuban Sugar Institute 
after all expenses of financing the crop 
had been liquidated. The new regula- 
tions provide for certain repayments by 
the Government of funds borrowed from 
those sources and, until the fund is 
strong enough to be self-sustaining, the 
Government will also assume the follow- 
ing payments: 50 percent of retirements 
or pensions paid by the Fund outside the 
national territory; 20 percent of all retire- 
ments and pensions when the pensioner 
has not completed ten years of payments; 
the amount of a 2 percent monthly dis- 
count on wages or salaries of pensioners 
who have been seasonal workers; all 
fines imposed for infractions of the law 
and regulations; and all donations, grants, 
or legacies and any interest received 
therefrom. So much for Government 
funds. Employers in the agricultural pro- 
duction field will contribute 4 cents for 
every 2,500 pounds (100 arrobas) of sugar 
cane ground in each crop; all other em- 
ployers and all workers will each contrib- 
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ute a sum equivalent to 3 percent of 
monthly wages, salaries, or other re- 
numerations that do not exceed 6,000 
pesos per year. In case any worker’s 
remuneration is more than 6,000 pesos 
per year, the contributions will still be 
figured on the basis of only 6,000 pesos. 
The workers’ contributions will be with- 
held at the source by the employers. 

BENEFITS.—The regulations provide for 
three types of retirement pay and pen- 
sions: Ordinary, for workers at least 55 
years old who have worked in the in- 
dustry not less than 30 years and those at 
least 60 years old who have worked not 
less than 15 years; voluntary, for workers 
at least 55 years old with 25 years of 
service and any others placed on the 
retirement list provided they have worked 
more than 25 years; and disability pen- 
sions, for any worker, regardless of age, 
who is permanently disabled through a 
labor accident, and for any worker of 
any age, with at least three years’ service, 
who becomes physically incapacitated 
for work. 

The amounts of the pensions are to be 
figured on a sliding scale according to 
remuneration and length of service, as 
follows: For those who received wages or 
salaries not exceeding 500 pesos per year, 
with 15 years of service, the benefit will 
be 30 percent of the annual remuneration, 
plus 1.5 percent for each additional year 
of service up to 60 percent, and then an 
additional 2 percent for each additional 
year to a maximum of 70 percent; for 
annual remunerations of 500 to 1,000 
pesos, with 15 years of service, 25 percent 
plus 1.5 percent for each additional year 
up to 55 percent, and then another 2 
percent for each additional year to a 
maximum of 65 percent; annual earnings 
of 1,000 to 2,000 pesos, 20 percent for 
15 years of service, with increases of 1.5 
percent for each additional year to 50 


percent, and 2 percent more for each 
additional year to a maximum of 60 
percent; and for annual earnings of 
2,000 to 6,000 pesos, 15 percent for the 
first 15 years of service, plus 1.25 percent 
for additional years to a total of 45 
percent and then 1.5 percent for additional 
years to a maximum of 47.5 percent. 
In no case, however, may the retirement 
pay or pension exceed 150 pesos per 
month. 

During the first year the regulations are 
in effect no pension and retirement pay- 
ments will be made. After the first 
year pensions may begin and after the 
second year retirement payments may 
also be made for disability or physical 
incapacity. After the beginning of the 
fifth year all benefits provided for by the 
regulations will be available to all workers, 
except that during the first ten years 
the Bureau operates, no worker may 
receive the benefits of voluntary retire- 
ment pensions who is less than 65 years 
of age. 

Neither the pensions and retirement pay 
nor the salaries and wages of workers 
who come under these regulations can be 
transferred, taxed, or attached, except for 
the payment of room and board within 
legally authorized limits, and any attach- 
ment of wages and salaries that may be 
made on that score cannot be large 
enough to affect the worker’s contribu- 
tion to the pension and retirement fund. 

The regulations also provide compre- 
hensively for the payment to specified legal 
survivors of pensions due to workers who 
die while in active service and prescribe 
penalties for noncompliance with the law. 


== Ds Mi Wr: 


Ecuadorean Cultural Institute 


The Ecuadorean Cultural Jnstitute, with 
headquarters at Quito, was formally 
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inaugurated on January 12,1944. Created 
by a Presidential decree of November 11, 
1943, the new Institute which, broadly 
speaking, is established to develop and 
spread national culture, is specifically 
charged with continuing the publication of 
the library of Ecuadorean classics, pub- 
lishing the works of Ecuadorean authors 
which it considers worth while, and gener- 
ally stimulating the cultural development 
of the nation by such means as lectures; 
concerts; theatrical presentations; art, 
literary, and scientific exhibitions; scholar- 
ships; literary contests; the acquisition of 
books; and the establishment of acade- 
mies, study centers, museums, and art 
galleries. 

The decree levied an ad valorem tax of 
3, of 1 percent on exports, the proceeds of 
which will be used to finance the Institute. 
During its first five years, at least 100,000 
sucres a year of the Institute’s funds must 
be devoted to the improvement and en- 
largement of the National Library in 


Quito. 


We see by the papers that... 


A recent Cuban decree ordered the grind- 
ing season of the 1944 sugar crop to begin 
on January 2, 1944, the earliest start since 
1929. The decree provided that mills 
might begin grinding any time between 
the opening date and January 20, and 
mills not in operation by the latter date 
could not start without obtaining special 
permission from the Government. 

The total crop is estimated at 4,867,241 
short tons, out of which 3,867,241 tons 
will be sold to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration of the United States under the 
terms of a sugar contract made with 
Cuba, in September 1943. 


El Salvador is undertaking the develop- 
ment of its local industries for the pro- 


duction and export to the United States 
of handwoven textiles, clothing and acces- 
sories, wooden furniture, and pottery. 


The Brazilian Milk Commission oper- 
ates in Ro de Janeiro a creamery having a 
capacity of 2,200 pounds of butter a day 
made by modern machinery and methods. 
Any surplus is refrigerated at the creamery. 


Soy beans played a prominent part in 
the nutrition exhibit, which was itself one 
of the popular features of the national in- 
dustrial, commercial, and artistic exposi- 
tion held in January 1944, at Medellin, 
Colombia. A model kitchen, complete with 
chef and dietitian, showed the many forms 
in which this valuable food can appear; 
leaflets gave information about the desir- 
ability of soy as a food and as a commercial 
crop; and three thousand little packets of 
soy seed were given away, so that visitors 
might experiment with it in their own 
home gardens. 


In its 1944 budget the Government of 
Ecuador has allocated the sum of 3,600,000 
sucres for work. on the Quito-Esmeraldas 
Railway, a project of prime interest and 
importance to the nation. ‘This represents 
an increase of 80 percent over the 1943 
budget allocation. 


Practical tests on various roads in the 
coastal regions have given such good 
results that Venezuela is building many new 
highways with a pavement of its own 
asphalt. 


Cuba’s total tobacco exports during the 
first nine months of 1943 were 40 percent 
greater by value than during the corre- 
sponding period of 1942, and were also 
greater than tobacco exports for any full 
year since 1932. Heavy demands, com- 
bined with declining stocks, have resulted 
in more favorable prices to Cuban growers 
and they are therefore anticipating larger 
plantings for the 1943-44 crop. 
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The first plant in Brazil to manufacture 
transparent paper similar to cellophane 
has been opened in the state of Sao 
Paulo. All machinery was made in Brazil. 
The raw material used is cotton linters, 
of which the country has an abundant 


supply. 


A decree approved by the President of 
Ecuador on January 7, 1944, provided for 
the organization of a National Merchant 
Marine for the transportation of freight 
and passengers between Ecuador and 
foreign countries. An appropriation of 
10,000,000 sucres was authorized in the 
1944 budget to finance the project and 
the Ecuadorean Steamship Company 
(Compafita Ecuatoriana de Vapores, S. A.) 
will be established as the operating 
agency. Stock in the company will be 
offered for sale to the public. 


Two new meteorological stations, one 
in Monagas and one in Anzoategui, have 
increased the range of weather observa- 
tions reported daily to Venezuela’s Central 
Office of Meteorology. 


Early in January 1944, the President of 
Peru attended a ceremony in Lima where 
he laid the cornerstone of Peru’s new 
National Library, to replace the one 
destroyed by fire in May 1943. The new 
building was designed by a well-known 
architect and art critic, Senor Emilio 
Harth-Terré. The work of the School for 
Librarians, charged with setting up and 
cataloguing the contents of the new 
library, was also officially inaugurated. 


A law and the corresponding regula- 
tions were recently approved in Brazil 
providing for the creation of an office, 
subordinate to the Ministry of the Navy, 
charged with the collection, filing, co- 
ordination, and the divulgation of his- 
torical and statistical data on Brazilian 
naval affairs and activities. 


A Mexican decree published in the 
Diario Oficial of March 6, 1944, prohibits 
the exportation of original documents con- 
cerning Mexican history and of rare or not 
easily replaceable books. The National 
Archives of Mexico is given authority to 
decide whether or not a book or document 
falls within the scope of the decree, and 
the Archives is fucther charged with mak- 
ing an inventory of the important historical 
documents kept in the nation’s archives. 


Venezuela’s new University City is being 
laid out on a tract of about three hundred 
acres within easy reach of the center of 
Caracas, and will include not only 
academic buildings and a stadium but also 
residence halls for students, and houses to 
be occupied by professors and their fami- 
lies. 


Sara Iglesias de Ibanez was awarded the 
first prize of a hundred pesos in a recent 
competition among Uruguayan poets for 
the best sonnet written in honor of the late 
Julio Herrera y Reissig, who achieved a 
high place in the poetry of Uruguay. 


The Latin American section of the 
University of Texas has recently added to 
its library two collections of documents, 
source material on the history of Mexico. 
They are the Hernandez y Davalos and 
the Sanchez Navarro collections, and 
together contain more than 150,000 pages. 


Several works of Romulo Gallegos, 
noted Venezuelan author, will socn be 
filmed in Mexico. Dora Barbara, the 
author’s best-known novel, has already 
been put on the screen, and it was recently 
decided to produce Canaima, La Trepadora, 
and Cantaclaro. 


A new building is being erected for the 
Caracas secondary school; it will have 
classrooms, offices, laboratories, 
shops, and a cafeteria, and will accom- 
modate one thousand pupils. 


work- 
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A family of four, living and saving on 
four acres of coffee trees and pasture land 
in the Department of Caldas, is the first 
winner of the annual prize of Colombia’s 
Institute of Territorial Credit. The 
award is made by lot among the home- 
builders who are making use of the loans 
offered by the Institute, and whose 
record for punctual payments is perfect; 
it consists of remission cf all future pay- 
ments, so that the lucky borrower at once 
receives full title to his property. This 
year’s winner had borrowed about $425, 
for a term of thirty years, and had used it 
to build a neat little tile-roofed cottage 
with a kitchen, a tool room, a hallway, 
and two wooden-floored bedrooms sep- 
arated by built-in closets. In the four 
years of the Institute’s life many hundreds 
of families in various parts of Colombia 
have been enabled to build themselves 
comfortable homes by long-term loans 
at a low rate of interest. 


Free medical care is being furnished in 
Ecuador to workers in the rubber regions. 
By December 1943 seventeen dispensaries 
had been established throughout the rub- 
ber production areas, each one attended 
by competent doctors and nurses and 
equipped with adequate medicines and 
laboratories. During the month of Oc- 
tober 1943, when only twelve dispensaries 
were functioning, 29,200 persons were 
attended. ‘The services of the dispensaries 
are available to inhabitants of the rubber 
regions as well as to the workers. 


Venezuela’s first municipal housing de- 
velopment was the group of 110 units 
which was formally opened at Caracas in 
December 1943, and was given the name 
‘Lidice.’ ‘Twenty-five more houses were 
provided by private subscription. 


In August 1943 a Social Service School 
for men was started at the Catholic Uni- 
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versity in Rio de Janeiro. Its course will 
cover three years, two for classroom study 
and one for practice. A three months’ 
emergency course bearing on war condi- 
tions will also be given. 


Venezuela’s struggle against malaria is 
directed from a new building which has 
just been erected in Maracay for the use of 
the Malariology Division of the Federal 
Bureau of Public Health. In addition to 
laboratories, libraries, classrooms, and a 
scientific museum, the building contains 
a people’s museum room, devoted to 
simple and striking exhibits showing the 
dangers of malaria, the advantages of the 
quinine treatment, and some practical 
methods for control of the Anopheles 
mosquito. 


Colombia’s rural hygiene centers, for 
which a Department or a municipality 
shares expenses with the national govern- 
ment, are in great demand in all parts of 
the country. The centers initiate many 
different forms of local health protection, 
and attack disease not only through 
inoculations and other methods of im- 
munization, but also through improve- 
ment in standards and in actual conditions 
of water supply, drainage, diet, and 
housing. 


Maracaibo, Venezuela, opened the doors 
of its first day nursery on Christmas Day, 
1943. Food, care, and medical attention 
are provided for babies whose mothers 
are employed outside the home. 


On the ninety-third anniversary of the 
death of General San Martin, August 17, 
1943, an executive decree in Argentina 
established the ““Order of San Martin the 
Liberator” (Orden del Libertador San Martin), 
a national decoration to be awarded to 
foreigners “for distinguished service to this 
country and to humanity.” 
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ue Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 54 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. April 14 is celebrated an- 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 
Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship among 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are freely available 


to officials and private citizens alike. Its affairs 
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are administered by a Director General and an 
Assistant Director, elected by and responsible 
to a Governing Board composed of the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States and repre- 
sentatives in Washington of the other American 
governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DiIvIsIONs 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, music, juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
labor and social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 
bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 
120,000 volumes and 2,400 maps. The BuLte- 
TIN of the Pan American Union, published 
monthly in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is 
the official organ of the institution. For a list 
of other publications of the Union, see the inside 
back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 
International Conferences of American States. 
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THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The flags of the twenty-one American Republics flew from their standards in front of the Pan American 
Union on Pan American Day. 


BULLETIN OF THE 
PAN AMERICAN UNION 
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Pan American Day in Washington 


On April 14, 1944, with the free nations 
of the world still engaged in a gigantic 
struggle for the preservation of their free- 
dom, the solemnity of the fourteenth cele- 
bration of Pan American Day echoed 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. 

If one can judge by the numerous radio 
broadcasts and the somewhat fragmentary 
information so far received by the Pan 
American Union, the day was marked by 
an earnestness and enthusiasm that once 
again demonstrated the solidary principles 
underlying inter-American relationships. 
From countless acts that took place on 
this Day of the Americas, one is mentioned 
here to indicate the continental pattern. 
In the capital of Chile, the Chamber of 
Deputies met in special session to pay 
tribute to the bonds of friendship and 
fraternity that through the years have been 
formed among the American nations; and 
lending more than ordinary interest to 
the meeting was the fact that the President 
of the Chamber extended an invitation to 
the presidents of the legislative bodies of 
all the American republics personally to 
attend or to send representatives. 

Since Pan American Dav was first pro- 


claimed in 1931, there have been heard 
each year within the precincts of the Pan 
American Union in Washington the 
voices of eminent statesmen of the Ameri- 
cas, who in eloquent addresses, before 
audiences that through radio have become 
hemisphere- and even world-wide, have 
stressed again and again the ideals of inter- 
American friendship and mutual inter- 
change and helpfulness. In 1944 the 
speaker of the evening’s program was the 
Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State of the United States and Chairman 
of the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, who delivered the following 
noteworthy address: 

Pan American Day is an important anniversary 
to the nations of the Americas. We meet today 
to honor those whose vision and energy established 
and for moce than fifty years have carried forward 
the Pan American Union and all that it signifies. 
It is well to ask ourselves why it is that we can 
meet in the midst of the greatest war of history 
and why it is that we have so great an achieve- 
ment to commemorate. For in doing so we may 
more clearly see the guideposts which point the 
true direction in which we may go forward to 
new cooperation among ourselves and new co- 
operation with other nations of the earth. 

Inter-American unity was not brought about 
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by force and is not based upon the conception of 
a master race whose mission is to rule. It was 
not produced by nations with a homogeneous 
racial origin. Jt does not depend upon the bonds 


of a common language or a cilture Eased on a 
common literature or common customs and habits. 

Were these the only sources of international 
unity and common action, the future for the world 
would be dark indeed. But inter-American unity 
proves that there are other sources more subtle 
and even stronger—sources which offer hope to a 
world which can find no hope in the factors which 
I have mentioned. Our unity comes from a pas- 
sionate devotion to human liberty and national 
independence which is so strong that it does not 
stop with the effort of each people to secure lib- 
erty for itself but goes on to respect as no less 
valid the desire of other peoples to achieve the 
same liberty in accordance with their own tradi- 
tions and historic institutions. Although the lan- 
guage of Bolivar and San Martin was different 
from that of Washington and Jefferson, they were 
expressing the same purposes and principles and 


REGIONAL WINNERS 
OF NATIONAL  DIS- 
CUSSION CONTEST 


These six young people 
were the winners of the 
National Discussion Con- 
test on Inter-American 
Affairs. They are pictured 
in the patio of the Pan 
American Union, with Dr. 
L. S. Rowe, Director Gen- 
eral of the Union. 


they led their countrymen along the same paths. 
These are the paths along which inter-American 
unity has developed, growing ever stronger as the 
American nations have come to understand one 
another and to have trust and confidence in one 
another’s purposes and to work together for pur- 
poses so identic that they produced, not division 
and jealousy, but unity of thought and action. 

As the years have gone on, the true principles 
underlying inter-American unity have been made 
more specific as one inter-American conference 
has fotlowed another. In the years between the 
World Wars the trust and confidence between the 
American rations grew ever stronger while else- 
where the growth of ambitions of conquest by 
force brought division and fear. It is the common 
pride of the American Republics and the good 
fortune of all mankind that the torch of inter- 
national ccoperation has burned at its brightest 
in the affairs of this hemisphere precisely at a time 
when it was keing blacked out elsewhere. It is 
natural that the history of an international asso- 
ciation which has endured longer than any other 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 


should provide encouraging guidance for the 
future. 

At the Montevideo Conference in 1933 the 
American Republics affirmed their belief in cer- 
tain essential principles upon which cooperation 
between nations and international order must be 
based. Among them was the principle that 
every nation, large and small, was equal before 
the law of nations. Another was the right of 
every nation to develop its own institutions, free 
from intervention by others. We already sce the 
beginning of a wider application of these basic 
principles. They were stated in the Atlantic 
Charter, the United Nations Declaration, and the 
declarations made at Moscow. Specifically, it 
was agreed at Moscow that membership in the 
world security organization must be upon the 
basis of the sovereign equality of all nations, 
weak as well as strong, and the right of every 
nation to a government of its own chcice. 

The American nations spoke with a united voice 
at Buenos Aires as early as 1936 and Lima in 1938 
of the dangers to world peace which impended 
and took united action to defend the hemisphere 
against them. When the attack came, many of 
the American republics immediately sprang to the 
defense of the hemisphere. Shortly after the 
conference at Rio de Janeiro others took the same 
course. This chapter in our American history 
will ever be a gailant and glorious one. It teaches 
that unity of purpose, a common and passionate 
devotion to the maintenance of freedom, and 
mutual trust and confidence are the essential 
elements without which no amount of interna- 
tional organization and machinery can succeed. 
But it also teaches us and other nations that inter- 
national organization and machinery are neces- 
sary. Successful as our common action has been 
it has not been complete. And it took time, 
which may not always be available. Therefore, 
we learn that an international organization, 
whether in the field of inter-American cooperation 
or in the broader field of world peace, must have 
two main supports. It must gather its greatest 
strength from the rightness and justness of the 
principles upon which it is founded and the 
mutual trust of its members. It must also have 
such an essential framework and machinery ard 
such an acceptance of their obligations on the 
part of its members as wil! enable it to act 
promptly and effectively in times of crisis. 

Another guidepost for the future which our 
common experience before and during this war 
has raised is in the economic field. With the 
outbreak of the war the continent mobilized 
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economically. ‘The extent to which the products 
of the hemisphere have contributed to the growing 
success of the war against Germany and Japan 
cannot be overestimated. Millions of men and 
women throughout the hemisphere are devoting 
themselves unsparingly to the production of 
essential materials and to the forging of the 
weapons of our common victory. All this has 
been done under the great handicaps of the dis- 
locations produced by the war. 

At the end of the war all of our countries will be 
faced by problems of immense gravity. Out of 
the experience of our association in peace and in 
war, we have learned that the expansion of mate- 
rial well-being can only come with an expansion 
of production and trade and hence an increase in 
consumption. We have learned too that no one 
nation can solve its problems by itself. An increase 
in production requires financing, a wise selection 
of the goods to be produced, and wise and fair 
commercial policies to enable goods to flow to 
their markets and necessary purchases to be made 
in return. All of this requires cooperative effort 
and the creation of international arrangements 
through which that effort may have concrete ex- 
pression. But it requires something more than 
this. It requires the respect by each nation for 
each other nation of which I have spoken in the 
field of political relations. International coopera- 
tion in the economic field is the opposite of eco- 
nomic imperialism, by which one country seeks 
to exploit another. It is also the opposite of 
economic nationalism, by which each nation 
seeks to live unto itself. 

We citizens of this hemisphere have great oppor- 
tunities beforeus. The community of actionamong 
the American Nations, already highly developed, 
will at the end of the war be indispensable in the 
advancement of our economic well-being and in 
the establishment of an international organization 
to prevent the recurrence of world wars. To- 
gether, as I have said, we foresaw, pointed out, 
and prepared against the dangers of war. To- 
gether we must foresee and prepare for the ever 
greater common task of the peace. I believe that 
as in future years men of the Americas meet to 
commemorate this day they will see unfolded 
before their eyes ever-increasing evidence that the 
path along which inter-American cooperation has 
led is the path to human liberty and human 
welfare. 


The other feature of the evening was a 
concert of music of the Americas given by 
the United States Navy Band Orchestra, 
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with Lieutenant Charles Brendler con- 
ducting, and two groups of piano solos 
played by the talented Cuban pianist, 
Lieutenant Jorge Bolet, Assistant Military 
Attaché at the Cuban Embassy, Washing- 
ton. Both the orchestra and Lieutenant 


Jests Castillo (Guatemala) b. 1877 
Vicente Ascone (Uruguay) b. 1897 


Bolet acquitted themselves brilliantly, as 
was amply testified by the warm apprecia- 
tion and applause of the large audience 
that had gathered in the Hall of the 
Americas to hear them. The program was 
as follows: 


‘Tecum Overture 
Acentos de América 


Unitep States Navy BAND ORCHESTRA 


Franz Schubert, 1797-1828 
Frédéric Chopin, 1810-1849 


Impromptu in E-flat major 
Nocturne in F-sharp major 
Scherzo in B-flat minor 


Lieutenant JorcE BoLET 


Aaron Copland (United States) b. 1900 
Four Dance Episodes 
Buckaroo Holiday 
Choral Nocturne 
Saturday Night Waltz 
Hoe-down 


Rodeo 


Unitep States Navy BAND ORCHESTRA 


Julian Paniagua Martinez (Guatemala) b. 1856 


General Ubico, marcha militar 


Unitep States Navy BAND ORCHESTRA 


Remarks 
by the 
HonorasLtE CordeLL Hur 
Secretary of State 
Chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 


Roberto Garcia Morillo (Argentina) b. 1911 


Camargo Guarnieri (Brazil) b. 1907 
Alberto Ginastera (Argentina) b. 1916 
Anton Pirulero 
Chacgrerita 
Arroz con leche 


Cancién triste y Danza alegre 
‘Toada triste 
Piezas infantiles 


Lieutenant JORGE BOLET 


Camargo Guarnieri (Brazil) b. 1907 


Danza brasileira 
Danza selvagem 


Unitep States Navy BAND ORCHESTRA 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 
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LATIN AMERICAN TRAINEES 


A group of technical and industrial trainees, representing sixteen Latin American nations, paid a visit 
to the Pan American Union on the morning of April 14, 1944. 


On the morning of Pan American Day, 
the Union was visited by a group of 
trainees who are studying in the United 
States under the Inter-American Trade 
Scholarship Program, directed by Mr. 
Elliot S. Hanson and sponsored by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. Sixteen Latin American 
countries were represented by this particu- 
lar group. These young men, along with 
all the others who are participating in the 
training program, were carefully selected 
on the basis of merit, and they are under- 
going specialized technical training in 
some two score different industries. At 
the completion of their two-year course 
they will return to their countries equipped 
with much needed technical and indus- 
trial management skill, which they in 
turn will be able to impart to others. 

As a part of the ceremonies 
memorating Pan American Day, there also 
took place at the Pan American Union on 
April 11, 1944, a radio program of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s Ameri- 
can School of the Air. The program of 


com- 


music and songs of the Americas, per- 
formed by the United States Navy School 
of Music Band and Chorus, under the 
direction of Lieutenant James M. Thur- 
mond, was broadcast twice during the day, 
ais Deis) @, Ton, ators! S2BO) jo. wm, (Oym joven 
occasions the great Hall of the Americas 
was filled with groups of students repre- 
senting the various junior and senior high 
schools of the Washington area. 

On April 13, another assembly of partic- 
ular interest to young people and edu- 
cators of the Hemisphere was held at the 
Pan American Union. This was the final 
meeting of the National Discussion Contest 
on Inter-American Affairs, sponsored by 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education. Six 
young representatives of colleges and uni- 
versities, regional winners in the nation- 
wide contest whose purpose was to stimu- 
late a study of inter-American affairs, 
gathered to discuss the topic “‘How can 
inter-American cooperation be made per- 


manent?” The participants and _ their 


2 


themes of discussion were: Geraldine 
McKinsey, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, Wartime Cooperation as a 
Basis for Future Inter-American Cooperation; 
Polly Summers, Ward-Belmont College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, New Hemisphere Or- 
ganizations for Inter-American Cooperation; 
Paul F. Elward, Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois, The Pan American Union 
Cooperation; 
Mary Burns, Our Lady of Cincinnati 
College, Cincinnati, Ohio, The Role of 
Communications in Inter-American Relations; 
Darlene Dickson, Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon, Inter-American Trade and 


and Permanent Inter-American 


Commerce as a Basis for Permanent Cooperation; 
and Shirley Stone, Bates College, Lewiston, 
Maine, Inter-American Cooperation through 
Intellectual Activities. 

The discussion was presided over by 
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Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the 
Pan American Union, who pointed out in 
his introductory remarks that “‘in a democ- 
racy such as ours, in which foreign policy 
in order to be constructive as well as 
effective must rest upon an enlightened 
public opinion, it is essential that these 
difficult and delicate problems be made ~ 
the subject of constant public discussion. 
Within a few years the responsibility of 
molding public opinion will devolve upon 
the younger generation and none will be 
better fitted for leadership than the young 
people who have participated in these 
nation-wide contests.” 

Following the addresses of the six contest 
winners, whose awards are study trips to 
Mexico in the summer of 1944, there was 


an open forum discussion in which the 
audience was invited to participate. 





American Unity 


JULIAN R. CACERES 


Ambassador of Honduras and Vice Chairman of the 


Governing Board of the Pan American Union 


On Aprit 14 of each year, Pan American 
Day is celebrated by the peoples and gov- 
ernments of the New Continent. This 
day was instituted by the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, which 
is formed by the twenty-one Republics 
of America. 

For all of us, the celebration oi this oc- 
casion js an additional expression of a deep 
feeling for a common ideal, that lofty 
American ideal which springs from the 
consciousness of the people and which is 
guided by ever higher standards of civili- 
zation and culture. 

Centuries ago, America ceased to be a 
land open to conquest or foreign invasion. 
The twenty-one busy American republics, 
spreading from the Hudson to the Straits 
of Magellan, have been, are, and always 
will be the sole masters of their own des- 
tiny. Long ago the 294,000,000 inhabi- 
tants of this continent, including the 
11,000,000 of the Dominion of Canada, 
denounced conquest as a crime and sub- 
jection as an outrage. 

Independence is the inextinguishable 
sun that ilumines all the republics of 
America, shielded by their individual 
sovereignty. Juridical equality sustains 
and dignifies those nations, placing them 
on the same spiritual and political level, 
be they large or small, strong or weak. 
Their sovereignty is the impregnable 
stronghold of their human dignity; it pro- 
tects them all equally and animates their 
common life through the precepts of law 


Delivered at the Pan American Day celebration of the 
Good Neighbors Center of New York. 


and justice. For America, powerful armies 
and great air and naval fleets are, and 
always will be, only the means for security 
and common defense. 

On the American continent nothing is 
left to conquer, neither lands nor men. 
America long ago ceased to be a no man’s 
land. Nothing is left to divide here and 
there is no room for alien domination or 
for the unjust exploitation of man by man. 
The solidarity of the American Republics 
arises from their geographical proximity, 
the interdependence of their economic 
interests, the correlation of their cultures, 
and the coordination of their efforts toward 
a better world. 
an attack made 
against any American nation is an attack 
against each and every one of us. We, 
the citizens of America, are a single unit 
because of the geography of the continent. 
We are a unit because of the spirit that 
gives life to the American ideal. We are 
a single unit in the rebirth of history, in 
the process of human betterment, in the 
struggle for law and freedom. 

Now, in the face of the aggression of 


For us Americans, 


German imperialism and the treacherous 
attack by Japan, the peoples of America, 
moved by one common impulse—as was 
quickly shown by the people and govern- 
ment of my country, Honduras—regarded 
and still regard as their irreconcilable 
enemies those foes who perfidiously at- 
tacked a sister nation. the United States. 
America is imbued with a single spirit of 
solidarity and with a single desire to face 
and to overcome the problems of the 
future. With such an ideology, demon- 
strated in the daily lives of our countries, 
the celebration of Pan American Day each 
year becomes more notable, presenting 
the spectacle of all the peoples of America 
united for their common defense and 
security. 

The Good Neighbors Center of New 
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York is to be commended for celebrating 
so highly significant an occasion as Pan 
American Day, joining with various civic 
organizations of the United States, such 
as the American Legion of the State of 
New York. The banners of these organi- 
zations are raised here in honor of the 
Americas. Their flags may be said to 
symbolize the millions of arms extended 
in friendship and brotherhood to the other 
nations of America, or raised in anger 
against the aggressors of the western 
world in the Atlantic, and against the 
temporary conquerors of the eastern 
world in the Pacific. We salute those 
hundred standards assembled here, with 
the flag of the Good Neighbors Center of 
New York. 

We hail the flag that was raised by 
Bolivar, the Liberator of the South, we 
hail the one that went forth to victory at 
Yorktown with Washington, the Father of 
this great nation of the North. We salute 
the flags of the twenty-one American 
Republics, which proudly fly today; and 
let us salute, if you will permit me, the 


flag of my country, Honduras, a nation 
which I have the honor to represent and 
whose flag I am proud to see among the 
other banners of free America. 

Let us salute the Stars and Stripes. 
Carried to the far corners of the earth, 
defended by the armed forces of the 
United States, it is pointing the way to 
liberty and redemption from barbarity 
and oppression. 

Let us salute, then, the banners of democ- 
racy, democracy which does not ask one’s 
birthplace, blood, or race; the banners of 
democracy, within whose folds all men are 
equal, be they born in palaces or log cabins; 
the banners of democracy, which protect 
the weak and rule over the strong. 

Let us salute all the flags of the United 
Nations which cover so gloriously all those 
who die in their defense. It seems as if the 


very sky itself bends low in homage before 
these heroic fighters who have fallen so 
that never again on the face of the earth 
shall there be any slave, any serf or any 
human being subjected to the evil forces 
of brutality. 





Manuel de Freyre y Santander 


OrricrAL, diplomatic, and social circles of 
Washington and of the other American 
Republics were saddened by the death on 
April 1, 1944, of His Excellency Sefor Don 
Manuel de Freyre y Santander, Ambas- 
sador of Peru in the United States and 
dean of the diplomatic corps in Wash- 
ington. 

The son of Colonel Manuel Freyre, a 
distinguished Peruvian diplomat, and of 
Dona Clementina Santander, daughter of 
the great Colombian patriot, General 
Francisco de Paula Santander, the late 
Ambassador was born in the city of 
Washington on November 29, 1872, 
while his father was Minister of Peru. 
His family returned to Lima when he was 


a small child and he received his educa- 


tion first at the University of San Marcos 
in Lima and later at universities in Italy 
and Switzerland. His diplomatic career 
began in 1900, when he was sent as 
attaché of the Special Peruvian Commis- 
sion before the Arbitration Court at 
Berne. In 1903 he was named second 
secretary of the Peruvian Legation in 
Bogota, Colombia, and in 1907 he came 
for the first time to Washington in an 
official capacity, as first secretary of the 
Peruvian Legation, from which post he 
rose to Chargé d’Affaires in 1916 and 
Minister in 1917. Through more than a 
decade following that time he ably served 
his country as Minister in Japan, China, 
Colombia, Argentina, and Great Britain, 
until 1930, when he was recalled from 
London and named Ambassador of Peru 
in the United States. In 1939 he became 
dean of the diplomatic corps in Wash- 
ington. 

On April 5, 1944, the members of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 





MANUEL DE FREYRE Y SANTANDER 


Union paid homage to the memory of 
their distinguished colleague. The Chair- 
man of the Board, the Honorable Cordell 
Hull, spoke the following words of tribute: 


We meet this afternoon in an atmosphere of 
gloom. One of our oldest and most highly ap- 
preciated associates and personal friends has gone. 
We were all literally shocked to learn of his 
sudden and wholly unexpected passing. As Am- 
bassador of Peru he had become one of the land- 
marks in our diplomatic history here. He had 
become an institution among the large circle of 
our diplomatic associates and among the states- 
men and important officials of his and other 
countries. We might pay lengthy and highly 
deserved tribute to our lamented friend, de Freyre 
y Santander. 

As a diplomat, he had a remarkable record: a 
record of long years and a record of highly suc- 
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cessful accomplishment. It requires more than 
an ordinary person to climb the ladder from the 
bottom to the topmost rung of diplomacy, and 
to occupy the highest position of honor among 
the important diplomatic posts of the world. Our 
friend succeeded in that great accomplishment. 
He not only made a record that was highly useful 
to his country and to this hemisphere, but he set 
examples of the highest personal and official con- 
duct to all the nations of the world. He was 
always quiet and retiring and unostentatious, but 
he had great merit; he had that most important 
phase of personal ability which we call common 
sense. He had a remarkably fine judgment which 
he brought to bear through his service to his 
country and to this hemisphere on a large number 
of occasions. 

Ambassador de Freyre had a most agreeable per- 
sonality; he impressed all with whom he came in 
contact. He was never-failing in his courtesy and 
consideration. He impressed all of us by his fine 
spirit of comradeship and friendship. In conclu- 
sion, I desire to express on behalf of each and 
every one of us our deep sense of personal loss 
and the great loss that Peru has suffered in the 
death of Ambassador de Freyre y Santander. We 
mourn his passing, but his memory will ever 
remain green in our minds. 


Following the Chairman’s remarks, the 
Vice Chairman of the Board, His Excel- 
lency Dr. Julian R. Caceres, Ambassador 
of Honduras, addressed the Board. In 
eloquent phrases he outlined Senor de 
Freyre’s long and useful career and 
stressed the fact that ‘“‘the annals of the 
Pan American Union will forever bear 
the stamp of his intelligent cooperation 
in the solution of the inter-American prob- 
lems that were submitted to his study 
and experience.” 

The Governing Board approved the 
following resolution of condolence: 


WueEreEAs, In the death of His Excellency, 
Sefior Don Manuel de Freyre y Santander, 
Ambassador of Peru, the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union has lost a valued collabo- 


rator and each of its members a close personal 
friend; and 

WuereEAS, During his long and distinguished 
career he rendered outstanding service to his 
country, to the Pan American Union, and to the 
cause of inter-American understanding, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union 
RESOLVES: 


1. To record on the minutes of this meeting 
the deep sense of personal loss of the members 
of the Governing Board at the death of their 
friend and colleague, Manuel de Freyre y 
Santander. 

2. To pay tribute to the significant contributions 
which he rendered to the Pan American Union 
and the Pan American movement during his long 
and successful diplomatic career. 

3. To direct that a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Government of Peru and to 
the family of our departed friend and associate. 

As a closing tribute, Dr. Eduardo Gar- 
land, Chargé d’Affaires of Peru, spoke 
feelingly of his eminent compatriot and 
late chief. ‘‘With the death of Senor de 
Freyre y Santander,” said Dr. Garland, 
‘**Peru has lost one of its most notable men 
and one of its most illustrious diplomats. 

The loss is not Peru’s alone; it is all 
America’s, because he was one of the most 
widely known personalities of the con- 
tinent and one of the most untiring workers 
for a closer continental union.” 


It was a rare coincidence that the birth, 
death, and burial of this diplomat, who 
through a long and fruitful lifetime had 
traveled and lived in so many parts of the 
world, should have occurred in the same 
foreign city, far from his homeland. And 
still more rare is the coincidence that St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral, where his requiem 
mass was sung, is built on the very site 
where formerly stood the house in which 
he was born. 


American Figures Past and Present 
II. Carlos Chavez of Mexico 


MAURICIO MAGDALENO 


Some fifteen or sixteen years ago a young 
man was employed as organist at one of 
Mexico City’s motion picture theaters. 
From beneath his hands flowed melodies 
aimed toward the sensibilities of an audi- 
ence that crowded the theater Sunday 
after Sunday, composed—as such audi- 
ences still are everywhere—of couples and 
family groups, and offering ground adapt- 
able to a sentimental cultivation of Strauss, 
Verdi, and Toselli. With the salary he 
received as organist for the old_ silent 
films, that man, then unknown to the 
general public, was able to buy each week 
a little free time in order to devote him- 
self to a task that, in Mexico as elsewhere, 
is always tilanic and exacting: the task of 
preparing his own work. 

At that time Carlos Chavez was already 
a brilliant pianist. His preparation for 
the conductorship of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Mexico, however, was 
long and hard. Once he had achieved 
the miracle of assembling and molding an 
orchestra, he was confronted by a new 
and almost insurmountable obstacle, which 
nevertheless had to be overcome if after 
so much effort he was not to give every- 
thing up as lost. This obstacle was that 
of making his orchestra play before a 
public that was just a shade above the 
non-existent. Non-existent, because at 
that time not more than a few dozen 
people were willing to pay money to hear 


Translated by Dorothy M. Tercero, Assistant Editor, 
BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, from “El Uni- 
versal,” Mexico City, June 1, 1943. 


a Mexican conduct Moussorgsky, Debus- 
sy, or Stravinsky. The reason is plain: in 
Mexico anyone who tries to realize plans 
of a superior order must begin, generally, 
by laying the foundations in a field 
bristling with difficulties. But Chavez 
seemed to know how to go about con- 
vincing even the most reactionary; he 
was possessed of a great character, silent, 
courageous, and patient, of a type bound 
to come out ahead in the end. 

Carlos Chavez had to teach a whole gen- 
eration how to listen to music. Before bim 
no one had ever succeeded in establishing 
in Mexico a permanent musical enterprise 
that would guarantee the country a peri- 
odic season of well rehearsed and skillfully 
played concerts. Except for the most 
modern works, practically everything had 
been played there, but without any regu- 
larity or sequence. There would be a 
series of three or four concerts, and then 
perhaps two years later another two or 
three programs would be given. Chavez’ 
problem, then, was to institutionalize, to 
give permanence to what had always be- 
fore been only a somewhat romantic idea. 
Five or six worthy people had aiready 
failed in the task, and the subject of regu- 
larly organized concerts was not precisely 
regarded with optimism by anyone. 

There was a little bit of everything in 
that first season of 1928 in the old and 
shabby Teatro Hidalgo, where Carlos 
Chavez and his orchestra alternated with 
popular comedians and stock company 
there shrill whistles, 
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CARLOS CHAVEZ 


Carlos Chavez, the eminent Mexican composer and conductor, was born near 
Mexico City on June 13, 1899. He began to study the piano as a young child 
and shortly thereafter also began to compose music, although his serious career 


‘as a composer dates from his First Symphony, written in 1918. His early work 


was Classical or semi-classical in style, but at the same time an interest in the 
previously neglected music of the Mexican Indians began to grow in him. In 
1921-22 he was commissioned by José Vasconcelos, then Secretary of Public 
Education, to write a Mexican ballet. El Fuego Nuevo, his first work that un- 
mistakably reflected his feeling for Indian music, was the result, and for the 
next seven or eight years he composed abundantly and with always increasing 
assurance in his own personal and very Mexican style. In July 1928 he was 
appointed to conduct the group of musicians that he has since transformed and 
shaped into a major symphony orchestra whose quality of performance and 
repertoire places it with the best today. Chavez has visited the United States 
many times during the past several years and has been guest conductor of most 
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applause, indifference. There were people 
who were shocked by Debussy, not to 
mention other composers who some yeacs 
ago were considered overbold because 
they worked with new musical ideas and 
values, dubbed unbearable and even in- 
jucious by the lazy- and narrow-minded. 
Carlos Chavez, who today has only to step 
onto a stage in order to receive overwhelm- 
ing acclaim, more than once felt the sting 
of sarcasm. But then, the artist who has 
not felt it does not know the secret of his 
art. 

From this dramatic and glorious span 
of fifteen years, Chavez has emerged, a 
little gray about the temples but with his 
substance strengthened by the prolonged 
discipline that nonattendance and_hos- 
tility imposed upon him. Once he had 
shown Mexico his grit and determination 
to win the fight, he rapidly began to com- 
mand respect, as always happens when 
human courage sets itself against a storm. 
After he had conducted some of the most 
famous symphony orchestras of the United 
States, rubbing shoulders with Toscanini 
and Stokowski, hostility gave way to an 
almost limitless devotion. The general 
public in Mexico came to the opinion that 
if he was qualified to be invited to conduct 


such well-known musical organizations, 
surely he must be worth something. Gen- 
erally speaking, the same mechanics apply 
in Mexico to most successful artists. 

One thing is certain, however. Carlos 
Chavez need never have gone out of 
Mexico in order to become what he is 
and to conduct his orchestra with that 
superb assucance. There are still no 
doubt those who think, with colonial in- 
genuousness, that talent, to be effective, 
requires a name full of ffs, k’s, or other 
foreign letters. Carlos Chavez is Mexican 
to the innermost depths of his being. His 
grandfather, José Maria Chavez, a pub- 
lisher, fought against the French invaders, 
was governor of Aguascalientes—the orig- 
inal territory of that name—and finally 
died before a firing squad of the enemies 
of national independence. Chavez’ lin- 
eage 1S more precious than mere exotic 
origin. Moreover, he is doing for Mexico 
what few others have done: he manifests 
in every ounce of his work a tremendous 
Mexican pride. 

If in those years when he was playing 
the organ for the Sunday motion-picture 
crowds, it had occurred to him to toss 
Verdi and Strauss and Toselli overboard 
and in their place to offer some of those 


of the outstanding symphony orchestras of this country. This year, 1944, will 
be his seventeenth as leader of the National Symphony Orchestra of Mexico. 

The Music Division of the Pan American Union has just issued a booklet on 
Carlos Chavez containing a catalogue of his works and an eleven-page preface, 
in both English and Spanish, on Chavez and his career, written by Herbert 
Weinstock. The booklet may be obtained from the Pan American Union, 


Washington, D. C., for fifty cents a copy. 


Of interest to music lovers who are or who wish to become acquainted with the 
work of this distinguished composer and conductor is the series of concerts being 
broadcast each Sunday evening through the spring and summer, beginning 
April 30, 1944, over the Mutual Broadcasting System, from 9:00 to 10:00 p. m. 
Eastern War Time. These concerts, performed by the National Symphony 
Orchestra of Mexico, are broadcast from Mexico City, and while some guest 
conductors will appear during the series, the majority of the programs are to be 


conducted by Carlos Chavez himself.—D M. T. 
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indigenous Mexican rhythms which he 
feels so deeply and uses with such vigor 
and freshness in his present works, he 
would certainly have been sent flying into 
the street. And for many years during 
the concert seasons, if the public did not 
actually set him into the street for daring 
to alternate with Beethoven and Schubert 
the themes and rituals of our native tribes, 
they did indeed give frank demonstrations 
of displeasure. But one day the press of 
New York spoke glowing words of praise 
about those themes, which Chavez had 
played there on one of his trips, and then 
everything changed at home and no one 
dreamed of protesting and even less of 
scofing. Today the great conductor can 
play for his public anything he chooses; 
whoever finds it displeasing or frankly un- 


beautiful will applaud it anyway as one 
of the eccentricities of genius. 

Today, in the fullness of Chavez’ life and 
of his esthetic conceptions, and on the eve 
of the beginning of the sixteenth season o 
the National Symphony of Mexico, the 
Secretary of Public Education has paid 
him a just tribute by giving him a chair 
in the Colegio de México (College of Mexi- 
co), at the side of Diego Rivera, Sandoval 
Vallarta, Mariano Azuela, and _ other 
prominent and talented figures of our 
time. It is indeed true that among our 
illustrious contemporaries the name of 
Carlos Chavez should be present; without 
him, any mention of them would be incom- 
plete. Few others bave so fervidly de- 
voted their lives to honoring Mexico with 
intrinsic and lasting values. 


The Fourth Meeting of the 


Inter-American Commission of Women 


THE Fourth Meeting of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission of Women opened at the 
Pan American Union on April 14, under 
the chairmanship of Srta. Minerva Ber- 
nardino, delegate of the Dominican Re- 
public. It may safely be said that its 
sessions resulted in a heightening of inter- 
American sentiment among women and 
that its effects will be far-reaching. Dr. 
L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan 
American Union, called attention in his 
address of welcome on this occasion to the 
pressing nature of the economic problems 
confronting the American nations and the 
part that women are called upon to play 
in their solution, as well as in many other 
fields. the largest 
number to be represented at any meeting, 
sent delegates, as follows: 


Nineteen countries, 


ARGENTINA: 
Srta. Angélica Fuselli 
BoLiviA: 
Sra. Carmen de Lozada 
BRASIL: 
Sra. Violeta Ford de Figueiredo, alternate for 
Sra. Anna Amelia Queiroz Carneico de Men- 
donga 
CHILE: 
Srta. Magdalena Petit 
COLOMBIA: 
Sra. Maria Currea de Aya 
Costa Rica: 
Srta. Consuelo Reyes, alternate for 
Sra. Angela Acuna de Chacon 
Cusa: 
Sra. Elena Mederos de Gonzalez 
Dominican REPUBLIC: 
Srta. Minerva Bernardino, chairman 
Ecuapor: 
Sra. Piedad Castillo de Levi 
Ext SALVADOR: 
Srta. Marta Solano 
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GUATEMALA: 
Srta. Mina Lépez, alternate for 
Srta. Ana R. Espinosa 

Hatt: 
Mademoiselle Rachel Artaud 


HONDURAS: 
Sra. Ofelia Mendoza de Barret 


Mexico: 
Sra. Amalia Caballero de Castillo Ledén, vice 
chairman } 


NICARAGUA: 
Mrs. Enid Eder Perkins 


PANAMA: 
Srta. Anita Ramirez Duque, alternate for 
Sra. Esther Neira de Calvo 


PERU: 
Sra. Aurora Caceres and 
Srta. Julia MacLean (alternate) 


Esrapos Unipos: 
Miss Mary Cannon, secretary 


VENEZUELA: 
Sra. Isabel SAnchez de Urdaneta 


1 The election of a vice chairman is subject to approval 
by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union. 


The Inter-American Commission of 
Women is an official organization created 
by the Sixth International Conference of 
American States held at Habana in 1928, 
continued at the Seventh Conference at 
Montevideo in 1933, and established on a 
more permanent basis by the Eighth Con- 
ference, which took place at Lima in 1938. 
It is composed of delegates appointed by 
the governments of the twenty-one Ameri- 
can republics—one from each country— 
and its duties, as defined by a resolution 


of the Lima Conference, are as follows: 


The Commission is charged with the permanent 
study of all the problems concerning American 
women and shall act in an advisory capacity. It 
shall report to the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, before each conference, on the 
problems concerning women which in its judgment 
should be considered. 


One of the first acts of the Fourth Meet- 
ing was to dispatch a cablegram on behalf 





THE INTER-AMERICAN COMMISSION OF WOMEN WITH THE DIRECTOR GENERAL 
AND ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The Chairman of the Commission, created in 1928 b 


y the Sixth International Conference of American 


States, meeting at Habana, is Sefiorita Minerva Bernardino of the Dominican Republic. 
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of the Commission to the Venezuelan Con- 
gress requesting “‘in the name of the women 
of the Americas” that it consider grant- 
ing the vote to women by constitutional 
amendment, as befitting the democratic 
principles upheld by Venezuelan officials 
and as an act of the highest human justice. 
A similar message was sent to the govern- 
ment of Bolivia. 

All the delegates brought reports on the 
activities of women in their countries and 
on legislation and other matters affecting 
them. These were read and fully dis- 
cussed for, as one of the delegates said, 
there is no country that cannot learn from 
others. The BuLLeTIN will be privileged 
to print in future issues some of the inter- 
esting information contained in_ these 
reports. A special page will be set aside 
for this news. 

A considerable amount of the Com- 
mission’s time was devoted to drafting an 
organic statute which will be transmitted 
to the Pan American Union and presented 
to the Ninth International Conference of 
Americar States for its approval. 

Other deliberations concerned some of 
the important problems faced by women 
of the Americas in connection with the 
present world situation.. It was voted to 
take active steps to obtain from each gov- 
ernment the appointment of a woman as 
a plenipotentiary delegate to the peace 
conferences, so that women might play 
their part in the organization of the post- 
war world. The Commission also put 
itself on record as favoring attendance of 
one of its own members at the peace con- 
ferences. Another resolution pledged the 
delegates to try to prevent any dissolution 
of the fundamental unity of the nations 
joined today in the anti-Nazi struggle, 
while a third greeted the women enrolled 
in the armed forces of the United States, 
Great Britain, China, the Soviet Union, 
and Free France. 


An important resolution dealt with 
social questions, a field in which the Com- 
mission is deeply interested. It urged 
members of the Commission to assist the 
women of the American countries to avail 
themselves of all the advantages to which 
they are entitled under legislation, and 
also requested the members to work for 
the amplification of social security laws 
so as to cover rural and domestic work- 
ers, with special emphasis on maternity 
and sickness benefits. 

A resolution passed with great enthu- 
siasm was that inviting Mrs. Roosevelt to 
visit all the Latin American countries, 
staying in each one as long a time as 
possible, so as to become acquainted with 
the women of all economic classes, learn 
their problems, and offer the benefit of 
her experience to their solution. ‘This 
resolution was introduced by the state- 
ment that Mrs. Roosevelt, because of 
her firm democratic convictions and 
effective action, had won the confidence 
and affection of the women of Latin 
America and that she would therefore 
be a bond among all women who aspire 
to the common ideal of a world ruled 
by justice. 

The delegates had the privilege of meet- 
ing Mrs. Roosevelt personally at a White 
House tea, and were honored by her 
presence at the closing session on the 
evening of April 20, when she addressed 
the mecting. Other speakers were the 
Chairman and Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, the Director General of the Pan 
American Union, and the Assistant Direc- 
tor. The outgoing Secretary, Sefora Car- 
men B. de Lozada, delegate of Bolivia, 
summarized the reports of the delegates. 
The work of the Commission was ably 
defined and plans for the future stated 
succinctly by Sefora Elena Mederos de 
Gonzalez, the delegate of Cuba. Her 
remarks were as follows: 
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Objectives require ways and means to become realities. 
This truth pervades every branch of life, but it 
is especially peremptory in organizations of inter- 
national scope in which each organization has its 
own field that cannot be covered by others. 

Thus the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, which has one delegate from each of the 
republics of our hemisphere and a program of 
permanent action in behalf of the women of the 
Americas entrusted to it by the Eighth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States at Lima, 
faces the need of planning for continuously broad- 
ening activities. These should not only cover the 
field of research so that a proper compilation of 
legal, social and cultural data on women may be 
available, but should also embrace the more 
intangible field of action required to vivify the 
interest of all groups of women in their own status. 

The fulfillment of these responsibilities, which 
coincide with the highest aspirations of the Good 
Neighbor Policy, requires the intensive work of 
each delegate in her own country, so that she may 
do the ground work through a national group on 
the one hand and through the comprehensive 
superstructure represented by the International 
Conferences of American States on the other. 

For greater effectiveness work must be done 
both from the bottom and from the top. 

To organize this work provision has been made 
in the statute we have just prepared, subject to 
the approval of the Ninth International Confer- 
ence of American States, for each delegate to 
have a national office, which will serve as a coor- 
dinating center for the diverse activities of women 
sponsored by the Commission. Fundamentally 
these have to do with the execution of resolutions 
adopted and with research to obtain the data 
required for the report under preparation by the 
Commission. 

In case a delegate is absent from her country 
she still has the responsibility for the program to 
be carried out there. 

The centrait headquarters of the Commission 
will be in the Pan American Union; the chairman 
and the secretary will reside in Washington, 
where data will be received from all courtries, 
reports prepared, and recommendations formu- 
lated. 

The conference has also considered the financial 
aspects involved, as it is evident that neither the 
national nor the international program can be 
covered without the financial support of the 
governments, members of the Pan American 
Union. Some of them have generously recog- 
nized this fact in due proportion to their popula- 


tion, in accordance with the quota established, but 
others have not acted so promptly. 

The Commission hopes to engage the coopera- 
tion of all governments without exception and 
also of those institutions and individuals inter- 
ested in promoting satisfactory inter-American 
relations and improving the status of women. 

The possibilities of the Commission are infinite 
if we consider the power women represent as a 
social force. Its success is of vital importance to 
the unity of the American republics and depends 
fundamentally on the support obtained and on 
the unfaltering endeavor of the delegates who, I 
can assure you, are determined to be worthy of 
the trust of their governments. 


While the Commission was meeting in 
Washington the members enjoyed many 
social contacts with representative figures 
in the capital who wished to do them 
honor. Perhaps the outstanding event 
was a luncheon at the Mayflower attended 
by 750 members of some 90 women’s or- 
ganizations. Each delegate spoke briefly 
on women and women’s work in her coun- 
try and through the warmth and vitality 
of these messages the 19 members of the 
Commission gave a new impulse to Pan 
Americanism in the large and influential 
groups represented. It should be men- 
tioned also that in the midst of their 
crowded program the members of the 
Commission graciously consented to be 
present at a small informal gathering for 
the discussion of inter-American problems. 

Before the opening of the meeting in 
Washington the delegates spent three days 
in New York, in the course of which they 
attended a dinner and forum under the 
auspices of The New York Times. Other 
events in that city were a luncheon given 
by the Pan American Society, another by 
a number of women’s organizations, a 
dinner at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas J. Watson, and a_ cocktail 
party at which Sefior Rafael Comprés 
Pérez, the Consul General of the Domini- 
can Republic, was host. At the Pan 
American Society luncheon, the President, 
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Mr. Frederick Hasler, decorated Senorita 
Bernardino, Chairman of the Commission, 
with the order of Bolivar and San Martin, 
stor here services, toy the, cause of Fan 
Americanism.” 

Sefiorita Bernardino told the 
forum there could be no success ‘‘in the 
great task of strengthening inter-American 
relations” unless due consideration was 
given to the women who constitute more 
than half the population of the hemisphere. 
The Colombian, Mexican and United 


Times 


States delegates also addressed this meeting 
of 500 women, and Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
spoke warmly of the identity of hopes and 
aspirations of freedom-loving peoples 
which has brought the Republics of the 
New World together in a cooperation that 
“stands alone today, a shining ray of hope 
in a war-battered world.” 

The next meeting of the Commission 
will take place at Washington in Septem- 
ber 1945. 


PIS 


Placido 
Centenary of a Cuban Poet 


CLARA CUTLER CHAPIN 


Editorial Division, Pan American Union 


SPANISH EXECUTIONERS robbed Cuba of one 
of her best-loved poets when on June 28, 
1844, they ended the life of Gabriel de la 
Concepcion Valdés, known to literature as 
Placido. It was a short life, for Valdés 
was only thirty-five when he died, but it 
was a life full of drama. It was so colorful, 
indeed, that not only his fellow country- 
men but Spanish and Chilean novelists as 
well have written stirring stories around 
the romantic figure of the young Cuban; 
a novel about him had already been pub- 
lished, even before the drama had come 
to its tragic finale in the Cuban prison. 
His country is marking the centenary of 
bis death by a special commemorative 
issue of 3-centavo purple stamps, bearing 
his portrait, his name, his pen name of 
Placido, and the inscription ‘Gloria de la 


Poesia Cubana, Martir de la Libertad.” 

Diego Gabriel de la Concepcion Valdés 
was born in Habana March 18, 1809, 
and was less than a month old when he 
was left at the door of the foundling home 
which baptized and cared for him. A 
Spanish dancer named Concepcion Vas- 
quez is believed to have been his mother. 
Diego Ferrer Matoso, the father, was a 
mulatto hairdresser employed in_ the 
Habana theater where the dancer had 
been performing; he is said to have taken 
the boy out of the asylum, giving him, for 
a few years, a modest but comfortable 
home. After his father’s early death 
Gabriel managed to look out for himself. 
He made tortoise-shell combs; he set type, 
for he had already learned to read; and 
he did whatever he could find to do. 
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Before he was twenty years old the boy 
was attracting attention by his verses. 
He had a facile memory, and from learning 
and reciting he soon turned to improvising 
verses of his own; this he did so quickly 
and easily that he won the friendly assist- 
ance of established writers, who helped 
him get access to books, and guided his 
reading. 

By that time he had settled in Matanzas, 
and it was in Matanzas that his first 
volume of verse was published in 1838. 
Four years earlier, when Placido was 25, 
he had made his appearance in print with 
his ode La Stempreviva, which was included 
in a book of tributes to the great Spanish 
poet Francisco Martinez de la Rosa. La 
Siempreviva made him known. From then 
on, Placido’s poems were printed in the 
Aurora de Matanzas and in El Pasatiempo, 
and they were reprinted in many other 
Cuban papers; the Matanzas collection 
was followed by two or three other edi- 
tions even before his death. 

Those were years of distress for Cuba, 
years of political tension, of conspiracies, 
and of terror. Whatever appeared in 
print was sharply scanned. Placido’s 
themes were outside the field of politics, 
but here and there could be found a line 
that might be interpreted as subversive. 
The air was full of distrust, and Placido’s 
mixed descent seemed to attract suspicion. 
He had already been in and out of prison 
when early in 1844 he was denounced to 
the zealous new Captain-General of Cuba, 
and accused of complicity in a widespread 
conspiracy. For five months he was held 
in prison. On the morning of June 28, 
1844, twenty Negro and mulatto suspects 
were taken out and shot, and Placido was 
one. 

In the century that has gone by since 
that June morning Placido has become a 
national figure; poet and martyr are easily 
confounded, and both are enveloped in 


mists of legend. But his poetry is still 
valued for its descriptive touches, its easy 
flowing lines, and its melody; Placido is a 
writer whose words and rhythms please 
the ear, even though his work is of uneven 
merit, much of it marred by repetitious- 
ness and by a weak command of words. 
Inne em DEStROlailataece ism asineamimon 
harmonious Spanish like that of the musical 
sonnet that begins: 


Basta de amor: si en un tiempo te queria 
Ya se acabo mi juvenil locura, 
Porque es, Celia, tu candida hermosura 
Como la nieve, deslumbrante y fria. 


Enough of love; I loved you once, I know, 
But I’ve outgrown that youthful craze of mine, 
Because your beauty, Celia, white and fine, 
Is cold and dazzling like a winter snow. 


In his own lifetime Placido was famous 
for his short humorous and satirical 
verses. Many of them touched off local 
persons and customs with the keenness of 
the ready improviser, and must have been 
a delight to those who could recognize the 
nearby subjects. There are some that 
need no date; this one, for example: 


Un doctor no pudo hacer 
Sanar la cojera a Juana, 
Y ella, de misa al volver, 
Hallo un toro, eché a correr, 
Y subidse a una ventana. 
Bajé, pasado el terror, 
Libre del fisico mal 
Y del insano dolor; 
De suerte que el animal 
Fué mas habil que el doctor. 


A doctor was helpless to cure 

Poor Juana, condemned to be lame. 

But she, come from mass, all demure, 

Met a bull. How she ran, to be sure! 

Saw a window, and climbed through the same! 
As soon as the bull had gone by 

She came down, for the lameness had ceased; 
Not a limp, not a pain, not a cry! 

And that is what proves it, say I, 

That the doctor knew less than the beast. 


Probably none of his early works has 
been as widely read as the three moving 
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poems which Placido wrote in his death 
cell on the eve of his execution. One is a 
sonnet to his mother. A second, Adiés a 
mi Lira, is an epitaph upon his life and 
writings. The third, the poet’s dying 
prayer, is the celebrated Plegaria a Dios: 


Ser de inmensa bondad, Dios poderoso, 

A vos acudo en mi dolor vehemente; 
Extended vuestro brazo omnipotente, 
Rasgad de la calumnia el velo odioso 

Y arrancad este sello ignominioso 

Con que el mundo manchar quiere mi frente. 


Estorbadlo, Senior, por la preciosa 

Sangre vertida, que la culpa sella 

Del pecado de Adan, o por aquella 

Madre candida, dulce y amorosa, 

Cuando envuelta en pesar, mustia y llorosa 
Siguiéd tu muerte como heliaca estrella. 


Mas si cuadra a tu suma omnipotencia 
Que yo perezca cual malvado impio, 
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Y que los hombres mi cadaver frio 

Ultrajen con maligna complacencia. . . 

Suene tu voz, y acabe mi existencia. . . 
Cimplase en mi tu voluntad, jDios mio!. . . 


All powerful God, a kindly God art Thou! 

I turn to Thee in this my hour of pain; 

Hold out to me Thy mighty arm, and deign 

To tear the hateful veil of slander now— 

To wipe away dishonor from my brow 

On which the world would mark a shameful stain. 


Avert it, Lord, by Thine own blood, I pray, 
Shed for our sake, for all of us who are 

With Adam guilty—by that vision far, 

That Mother, sweet and sinless, who did stay 
To wait Thy death upon that dreadful day, 
Constant and true as is the sun’s own star. 


But if it be a part of Thy great plan 

That I should die in shame for all to see, 
That, cold in death, my very corpse should be 
A prey to outrage at the whim of man— 

So be it; let my life cut short its span. 

So let Thy will, oh God, be done through me. 


PIE 


Flying Down to Punta Arenas 


W. A. RALEIGH, Jr., Lt. (j. g.) U. S. N. R2 


THE trip down was an event of major im- 
portance to me, as I flew all the way from 
Miami to Habana, Balboa, Cali, Guaya- 
quil, Lima, Santiago and Buenos Aires, 
thence finally to Rio Gallegos at the very 
foot of the Argentine mainland, from 
where it was necessary to travel 180 miles 
by automobile to my present post. A 
night was spent at Cali, Colombia, a most 
picturesque town, somewhat reminiscent 
of ‘Taxco, Mexico, and another night at 
Lima which, though resplendent with all 


1 At the time of writing this article, Lieutenant 
Raleigh was a United States Naval Liaison Officer, 
Punta Arenas, Chile. 


the charm of Latin American capitals, was 
very hot and not so stimulating. 

My arrival in Santiago, where I stayed 
three short days, coincided with the day 
Chile broke relations with the Axis. 
Santiago was really very familiar to me, 
for many of its landmarks, such as San 
Crist6bal and Santa Lucia Hills, the Civic 
Center, and Bernardo O’Higgins Avenue 
had been deeply impressed upon me dur- 
ing a detailed study I made of the capital 
while working for the Pan American 
Union. And with it all, I even managed 
to squeeze in a day’s excursion to Val- 
paraiso, Chile’s first port, and to Vina del 
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Mar, the gem of the country’s shore resorts. 

My most striking experience in Santiago 
was an evening trip up the funicular to 
the top of San Crist6bal Hill, celebrated 
as the original spot where the city was 
founded by Pedro de Valdivia over 400 
years ago. From this vantage point, 
beside the famed statue of the Virgin Mary 
which stands vigil over the town below, 
one could see in marvelous panorama a 
neatly planned city breaking the vast 
extent of the central valley with the glow 
of its myriad lights. 

I had the extreme good fortune to spend 
a full week in Buenos Aires, pending my 


passage south. Buenos Aires of course 
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enjoys a unique position. Here you have 
Three-inch 


steaks are as common as hamburgers are 


the finest living possible. 


in the United States, shops and stores are 
well stocked with the necessities and lux- 
uries of life, and there is a gusto for 
pleasure that permits practically the whole 
town to close up over a week-end and take 
a holiday at the very popular Mar del 
Plata. 

Walking amidst the throngs of people 
who promenade down the middle of the 
colorful Avenida Florida, one can almost 
feel the pulse of a nation; the throb of 
activity as people pass hurriedly to and 
from the famed department stores, Casa 
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Tow and Gath and Chaves, while others 
pause for a demi-tasse at the Café do 
Brasil, or still others stop to laugh at a 
mimic with big flat feet and brown derby, 
advertising a Charlie Chaplin movie. 

Yes, the Argentines are at once grave 
and light-hearted, anxious to agree, and 
yet quick to force an issue or dispute a 
point. ‘The European influence is pre- 
dominant. The large, colorful murals on 
the walls of subway stations are particu- 
larly reminiscent of London; the night 
life, existing on a grandiose scale, is tinged 
with a Parisian spice; the many sidewalk 
cafés lend a continental air. 

There is the very smart Jockey Club; 
the warmth and friendliness of the Amer- 
ican Club; the click of heels as a United 
States naval officer passes the guard at the 
Military School; the Botanical Gardens 
with plants and shrubs from all over the 
world; a statue of George Washington in 
one of the municipal parks; a view from 
one’s hotel window of the Rio de la Plata, 
the heart and lifeblood of the nation. 


Pic 


Photograph by Lt. Raleigh 


Leaving the metropolis on the River 
Plate at 5 a. m. in a tri-motored Aeroposta 
Junker, we hopped over 1,500 miles of 
Argentine pampas, the ride at. best no- 
toriously bumpy and dull, to the wind- 
swept town of Rio Gallegos. Five thou- 
sand strong, it boasts a Grand Hotel, a 
British Club where we took a turn at bil- 
liards, and a Jockey Club, A-1 for food, 
where we indulged in a round of Prudente 
for drinks. 

Passing over the Patagonian sheep lands 
towards our destination, we caught our 
first glimpse of the Straits of Magellan at 
Punta Delgada, unimpressive at first glance 
and yet enriched by the exploits of sea- 
farers in bygone days and of much strategic 
importance today. The “highway” is 
dirt, the ruts and bumps many, the scenery 
not spectacular. Jack rabbits, occasionally 
a family of flamingoes or ostriches, a few 
guanacos, now and then a flock of sheep, 
half a dozen modern, trim estancias, and 
six police stations en route—these are the 
major points of interest. 





PUNTA ARENAS 


A prosperous, clean, interesting town, Punta Arenas has a population of about 35,000, chiefly Chilean, 
with an admixture of many other nationalities. 
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MAGELLAN 


Punta Arenas honors the great Portuguese navigator who in 1520 discovered the straits bearing his name, 
on which the city is situated. 


Punta Arenas will always be a paradox, 
an unforgettable surprise. Entering upon 
a two-lane concrete highway, we found 
tucked away at the foot of the continent a 
very clean, prosperous, interesting town. 
Only a stone’s throw from the Antarctic 
and the South Pole, and surrounded by 
such colorfully named places as Tierra del 
Fuego (Land of Fire), Ultima Esperanza 
(Last Hope), Isla de Desolacién (Isle of 
Desolation), and Porvenir (Future), it is 
the southernmost city in the world and the 
proverbial fourth corner of the globe. 

Sustained primarily by the triple-bar- 
celed wealth of sheep (wool, hides, mut- 
ton) which thrive on Patagonian pasture 
lands, Punta Arenas is reputed to be the 
wealthiest town per capita in all Chile. 
The Campos, Menéndez, and Braun 
families, well entrenched in this area, 
might easily find their counterpart in 
the United States among the Rocke- 


fellers, the Vanderbilts, and the DuPonts. 
The climate, though frequently rigorous, 
can be very mild. ‘The seasons, of course, 
are the reverse of those in the United 
States, summer, fall, winter, and spring 
occurring, respectively, at the same time 
winter, spring, summer, and fall occur at 
home. At the time of this writing, winter 
has just begun, particularly characterized 
by the position of the sun, which rises in 
the full splendor of brilliant vermilion 
skies at about 9 a. m. to a position some 
30° above the horizon where it stays until 
about 4 p. m., when it sets very quickly. 
Among other things, the town sports a 
9-hole windswept golf course, a ‘Stork 
Club,” a race track, four motion-picture 
houses, a medium-sized department store, 
two newspapers, an indoor tennis court, 
known as the Magallanes Lawn Tennis 
Club, and, lest we forget, the inevitable 
British Club. In wintertime, there is exu- 
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ON THE WHARVES AT PUNTA ARENAS 


‘The southernmost city in the world is sustained primarily by the trade in wool, sheepskins, and mutton 
coming from the great ranches in the surrounding country. 


berant enthusiasm for skating on the la- 
goon at the western end of town, and also 
for skiing at the Club Andino track, some 
five miles to the west, the latter being less 
popular at present because of almost 
exclusively German patronage. 

One may buy such well-known products 
as Heinz tomato ketchup, Kayser silk 
stockings, Williams’ Aqua Velva, Johnny 
Walker and Haig and Haig Scotch, Cana- 
dian Club rye, and RCA and Westinghouse 
radios, to mention a few items. Food is 
plentiful, although most fruits and vege- 
tables are imported from the north, and 
there is a marked deficiency of calcium 
in the diet. The wine is excellent. A 
bottle of Chilean Gran Vino Tinto Concha 
y Toro or Pommard could well match the 
finest product of French vineyards. 

The population of the city, totaling ap- 
proximately 35,000, is predominantly Chi- 
lean, although there is a generous mixture 
of many other nationalities, including 
Yugoslav, Freach, Italian, German, Ar- 


gentine, British, Scotch, and American. 
British influence prevails. Most of the 
large estancias, as well as several of the 
major meat packing plants, are guided by 
British managerial experience. ‘The Brit- 
ish have been here a Icng time, and are 
well established with their families, their 
own church, their school, and, of course, 
their club. It may well be an outgrowth 
of the present war that Americans will 
become more colonial-minded and be will- 
ing to transport themselves, their families, 
and their civilization to some distant locale. 

Judged by American standards, the 
Chilean is inclined to be of a hypersensi- 
tive nature. The WNorteamericano strives to 
rule out the emotional in his daily routine; 
the Chilean insists on giving it predomi- 
nance, or at least what he considers its 
proper place. If one were to write a busi- 
ness letter without effusive personal salu- 
tations at the beginning and at the end, one 
might very readily be regarded as showing 
a lack of conventional courtesies. The 
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masculine embrace, so generally attributed 
to the French, is an accepted congratula- 
tory custom at a birthday party, or at a 
despedida (farewell party). Ifa young man 
should ask an attractive senorita to dine 
with him, the response would very likely 
be ‘5S%, con cualquier matrimonio”? (Yes, with 
any married couple). 

To be muy simpatico is to be accepted by 
the Chileans, to be one of them, as we 
might say, the Spanish word simpatico 
having a much more comprehensive mean- 
ing than its English cognate. Svmpdtico 
describes the sum total of a particular 
kind of personality, denoting briefly one 
who is at once congenial, hospitable, 
affable, kind, generous, and understand- 
Memeelomereach this ideal; or even 
to approximate it, is one of the finest 


achievements of native or foreigner. 

The Americans here now are not many 
more than a handful. Prior to the war, 
there were two American businessmen 
and their families and the staff of the vice 
consulate. At present, in addition to 
these, there has been a small infiltration 
of government officials, including our own 
unit and a technical mission. 

We are in a sense pioneers, for all Chile- 
ans in this locality, having depended here- 


tofore almost entirely on films and 


magazines, must be forming their opinions 
of the United States from their personal 
contacts with us, and it is the writer’s 
sincerest hope that those few of us who 
have the privilege of representing our 
country will leave only the best impres- 
sions of the American people. 





Mexico, Old and New 


Tue BULLETIN takes pleasure in offering 
to its readers these few photographs of 
Mexico. The pictures are the work of 
Fritz Henle, a photographer of wide ex- 
perience and skill. Mr. Henle, who was 
born in Europe, graduated some years ago 
from a photographic school in Munich and 
then set out to photograph the world. 
He traveled with his camera to Italy, and 
then to India, China, and Japan, and the 
results of his work were reproduced in 
a number of interesting and beautiful 
books. 

At present Mr. Henle is working on a 
book that will portray the Mexico of 
today. Mexico is a country that has al- 


ready been much written about and much 
photographed. Its overflowing abundance 
of the picturesque, the historical, the 
beautiful, the unique, seems to fill every- 
one, be he native or foreigner, professional 
or non-professional, with an urge to record 
what he sees with pen or camera—or both. 
But Mr. Henle’s photographic skill, his 
fine sense of discrimination, and above all 
his keen appreciation not only of the old 
but of the new—the modern Mexico whose 
wheels of industry and progress are be- 
ginning to turn in steadily increasing 
measure—give assurance that his book will 
tell a new, varied, and most unusual 
graphic story. 
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PYRAMID OF THE SUN 


This great relic of an earlier civilization is at San Juan Teotihuacan, a few miles from Mexico City. 





AVENIDA FRANCISCO MADERO 


In the foreground, one of Mexico City’s many modern office buildings; in the background, the beautiful 
old ‘‘House of Tiles,’ known to every traveler as Sanborn’s. 





HUMBOLDT HOUSE, TAXCO, GUERRERO 


In 1803 the great German naturalist and traveler, Baron Alexander von Humboldt, visited the town and 
silver mines of Taxco, and since then this house, in which he stayed, has been called by his name. 





MEXICAN TEXTILES 


Many different types of fine textiles are woven and printed at this factory at Cuernavaca. 


MEXICAN SILVER 
MINERS 


The little town of Taxco, famous 

alike for its silver mines and its 

colonial beauty, lies in the back- 
ground. 





ARMAMENT WORKERS 


Rifles and other arms are being 
made in a Mexico City factory. 





OIL WORKER, TAMPICO 


The great oil fields in the Tampico 
region are one of Mexico’s most 
valuable natural resources. 





TIRES FOR THE WAR 
EFFORT 


Mexican tire factories are produc- 
ing as many tires as the rubber 
supply permits, 








THE ZOCALO (MAIN SQUARE), MEXICO CITY 


View from one of the towers of the Cathedral. 


Portuguese Page 
Quem Foi 


ANNA JusTINA FERREIRA NERY, que per- 
tencia a uma familia de patriotas, nasceu 
a 13 de dezembro de 1814, na antiga vila 
de Cachoeira do Paraguasst, na Baia. 

Quando irrompeu a guerra do Para- 
guai, Anna Nery morava na cidade do 
Salvador e vivia com os filhos, que foram 
Os primeiros a seguir para o teatro da 
luta. 

Desejando acompanha-los e ao mesmo 
tempo prestar servigos a patria, Anna 
Nery escreveu a seguinte carta ao Dr. 
Manuel Pinto de Souza Dantas, entdo 
presidente da Provincia da Baia: 


Ilmo. Exmo. Sr.—Tendo ja marchado para o 
Exército dois de meus filhos, além de um irmao 
e outros parentes, e havendo-se oferecido o que 
me restava nesta cidade, aluno do 6° ano de 
medicina, para também seguir a sorte de seus 
irm4os e parentes, na defesa do pais, oferecendo 
seus servigos médicos, como brasileira, nao po- 
dendo ser indiferente aos sofrimentos dos meus 
compatriotas e, como mae, nao podendo resistir 
a separagdo dos objetos que me sao caros, e por 
uma longa distancia, desejava acompanha-los por 
toda parte, mesmo no teatro da guerra, se isso 
me fosse permitido; mas, opondo-se a éste meu 
desejo a minha posigdo e 0 meu sexo, nao im- 
pedem, todavia, estes dois motivos que eu ofereca 
os meus servigos em qualquer dos hospitais do 
Rio Grande do Sul, onde se fagam precisos, com 
© que satisfarei ao mesmo tempo os impulsos de 
mae e os deveres de humanidade para com 
aqueles que ora sacrificam suas vidas pela honra 
e brio nacionais e integridade do Império. Digne- 
se V. Ex. de acolher benigno este meu espontaneo 
oferecimento, ditado tao somente pela voz do 
coragao. 


Souza Dantas, aceitando o oferecimento 
de Anna Nery, enviou-lhe uma carta na 
qual lhe ressaltava o gesto patridtico, afir- 

Revista de Servigo Piblico, Rio de Janeiro, Janeiro 
de 1943. . 
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Anna Nery 


mando: “‘Aceito, pois, ta0 espontaneo ofere- 
cimento, e vao ser expedidas ordens ao 
conselheiro comandante das Armas, com 
quem se entendera v. m. para ser con- 
tratada como 1° enfermeira e brevemente 
seguir para o Rio de Janeiro.” 

Da Baia partiu Anna Nery, a nossa pri- 
meira enfermeira voluntaria, no dia 13 de 
agosto de 1865, dirigindo-se sem demora 
para os acampamentos brasileiros nas 
terras platinas. 

Por cinco anos esteve ela ao lado de nos- 
sas tropas, trabalhando nos hospitais de 
sangue improvisados na retaguarda das 


tropas e das cidades ocupadas pelos 
exércitos aliados, de Corrientes até As- 
sungao. 


E Anna Nery passou entao a ser chamada 
‘““Mae dos Brasileiros,” pela sua grande 
bondade e espirito de sacrificio e abnegagao. 

Partindo do Paraguai em fins de mar¢o 
de 1870, logoque chegou ao Rio de Janeiro, 
senhoras baianas ofereceram-lhe custoso 
album guarnecido de madrepérola e prata, 
tendo na parte superior as iniciais A. J. F. 
N. e dentro a _ seguinte dedicatoria: 
‘*“Tributo de admiragdéo a caridosa baiana, 
por algumas patricias.”’ 

A col6nia baiana desta capital mandou 
fazer pelo pintor Victor Meirelles o seu 
retrato, em tamanho natural, oferecendo-o, 
depois, a Provincia da Baia, cujo govérno o 
colocou no edificio do Pago Municipal, 
onde ainda hoje se encontra. 

A municipalidade da cidade do Rio de 
Janeiro, em resolugao de 15 de abril de 
1875, perpetuou-lhe o nome denominando 
‘Anna Nery” a rua Engenho Novo, do 
largo do Pedregulho até a estagao do 
Riachuelo. 


© Govérno Imperial concedeu-lhe a 
pensao anual de um conto e duzentos mil 
réis, condecorando-a com as medalhas 
*‘Humanitaria” e de ‘““Campanha.”’ 

A 5 de junho de 1870 desembarcava na 
Baia, do vapor Arinos, a gloriosa enfer- 
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meira. 


PIS 


Deixava 


sepultados 
ensanguentadas do Paraguai um filho e 
um sobrinho (Alferes Arthur Ferreira) e 
voltava a sua terra natal com quatro 
orfaos de soldados brasileiros que haviam 
tombado nos campos de batalha. 
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nas terras 


The Americas and the War 


Severances of Diplomatic Relations, Declarations of War, and Adherence to the Joint Declaration 


by the United Nations 
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1 Argentina severed relations with Germany and Japan only, in view of Italy’s having changed sides in the war in July 1943. 

_? The decree of April 7, 1943, by which a state of war was declared to exist between Bolivia and the Axis powers, and under 
which the Bolivian Government adhered to the United Nations Declaration, was sanctioned by the Bolivian Congress on 
November 26, 1943, and on December 4, 1943, a decree was promulgated formally declaring that Bolivia is at war with the Axis. 
(The Department of State Bulletin, December 11, 1943.) 


3 Rumania and Hungary severed diplomatic relations with Brazil on March 6 and May 5, 1942, respectively. 


ment of State Bulletin, November 20, 1943.) 


4 Mexico had no Treaty of Friendship or diplomatic relations with Rumania. 


ber 20, 194 


3.) 


§ Panama declared war on December 10, 1941, retroactive to December 7. 


6 The Vichy Government severed diplomatic relations with the United States on November 8, 1942. 


State Bulletin, November 14, 1942.) 


(The Depart- 


(The Department of State Bulletin, Novem- 


(The Department of 
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To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures dealing 
with the war and its effects taken by the 
American Republics since the United 
States was attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, a continuing list is being 
compiled of laws, decrees, acts, orders, 
and resolutions published in official ga- 
zettes or noted in other publications 
received at the Pan American Union. 
While it is attempted to make each 
monthly installment of the compilation 
as complete as possible, it is inevitable 
that some measures should be omitted, 
because of uncertain mails, the delay in 
receiving recent issues of official papers, 
and other difficulties. 

When a reference stands by itself in 
parentheses, it is the official source for an 
item for which an unofficial source was 
previously given. In order to preserve 
the numbering of the measures mentioned 
in the preceding issues, items listed in 
this number whose dates fall between 
those of measures already published are 


inserted with letters following the number. 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diario Oficial; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Diario Oficial; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
E] Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Registro 
Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro América; 
Haiti, Le Moniteur; Honduras, La Gaceta; 
Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, La Gaceta: 
Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Paraguay, Gaceta 
Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; Uruguay, Diario 
Oficial; and Venezuela, Gaceta Oficial. 

No items will henceforth be given for 
the United States except under Bilateral 
and Multilateral Measures. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions 
will be supplied as information is received 
from official] or other sources. Cooperation 
to this end will be appreciated. When 
notice of a measure has been taken from 
an unofficial account, the official source 
will be given as soon as it is available. 


PART XXVII 


ARGENTINA 


87x;. August 23, 1943. Resolution No. 3,605, 
Ministry of Agriculture, creating a Commission 
to study the introduction into the country of a 
synthetic rubber industry. (Boletin Oficial, No- 
vember 8, 1943.) 


97. (Correction) Presidential Decree No. 9,968. 
(Boletin Oficial, October 6, 1943.) 


98. (Correction) Presidential Decree No. 9,967. 
(Boletin Oficial, October 6, 1943.) 


98f;. October 21, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
11,820, calling for plans and specifications for the 
construction of a synthetic rubber factory, in ful- 
fillment of Resolution No. 3,605 of August 23, 
1943 (see 87x3 above). (Boletin Oficial, Novem- 
ber 8, 1943.) 


98f2. October 22,1943. Presidential Decree No. 
12,013, authorizing the exportation of whole or 
ground corn and corn oils with prior permit from 
the Ministry of Agriculture. (Boletin Oficial, No- 
vember 17, 1943.) 


98f;. October 28, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
12,650, fixing maximum prices for shelled peanuts. 
(Boletin Oficial, January 12, 1944.) 


98f;. November 6, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 13,495, repealing Decrees Nos. 4,659 of 
August 6, 8,958 of September 17, and 12,013 of 
October 22, 1943 (see Argentina 87m, 95¢ and 
98fo, BULLETIN, January and March 1944 and 
above) with regard to the exportation of whole or 
ground corn and corn oils. (Boletin Oficial, No- 
vember 17, 1943.) 


98f;. November 10, 1943. Resolution, Ministry 
of Agriculture, calling for declarations of all 
stocks of rice over one ton (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, November 11, 1943.) 


98¢. (Boletin Oficial, November 17, 1943.) 


9823. November 18, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 14,276, declaring subject to expropriation any 
rea] property considered necessary for the con- 
struction of air bases. (Boletin Oficial, December 
24, 1943.) 
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9824. December 6, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 15,620 calling for declarations three times 
yearly of stocks of special steels, zinc, copper, 
nickel, aluminum, mercury, tin, chromium, an- 
timony, brass, lead, bronze, and magnesium. 
(Boletin Oficial, December 22, 1943.) 


98¢;. December 7, 1943. Resolution No. 10,- 
060, Ministry of Agriculture, prohibiting the use 
of new or used iron or steel in specifted cases. 
(Boletin Oficial, December 23, 1943.) 


98¢,. December 11, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 16,414, authorizing the General Administra- 
tion of Nationa] Highways to develop the con- 
struction of highways between Argentina and the 
Republic of Paraguay. (Boletin Oficial, December 
231943.) 

98h,. December 21, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 16,967, fixing standards for producers of sun- 
flower seed, in accordance with Decree No. 
9,968 of September 28, 1943 (see Argentina 97, 
BuLvetin, February and April 1944 and above. 
(Boletin Oficial, January 15, 1944.) 


98h. December 21, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 17,115, requiring registry of all individuals or 
firms engaged in commercial activity related with 
the fruit industry. (Boletin Oficial, January 10, 
1944.) . 


98h3. December 22, 1943. Resolution No. 10,599 
Ministry of Agriculture, authorizing the exporta- 
tion of 17,000 crates of eggs to Great Britain. 
(Boletin Oficial, January 11, 1944.) 


98h. December 23, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 17,160, placing all pigeons suitable for com- 
munications work in national defense under super- 
vision of the Ministry of War, and making other 
provisions pertaining thereto. (Boletin Oficial, 
January 7, 1944.) 


98h;. December 27, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 17,523, stating that after December 1, 1943, 
the importation of sulfur will be subject to prior 
permit. (Boletin Oficial, January 13, 1944.) 

98hy. December 28, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 17,511, calling for a declaration within ten 
days of stocks of toluene in the country. (Boletin 
Oficial, January 10, 1944.) 

982. Presidential Decree No. 
Oficial, January 12, 1944.) 

98). Presidential Decree No. 
Oficial, January 13, 1944.) 

98k. Presidential Decree No. 
Oficial, January 13, 1944.) 

98/. Presidential Decree No. 
Oficial, January 13, 1944.) 


17,753. (Boletin 
18,407. (Boletin 


18,408. (Boletin 


18,406. (Boletin 


98m. December 31, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 18,539, authorizing the Grain Regulation 
Board to continue until July 31, 1944, the sale of 
old wheat as fuel in accordance with Decree No. 
3,056 of July 22, 1943 (see Argentina 87¢, BuL- 
LETIN, January 1944.) (Boletin Oficial, January 14, 
1944.) 

98n. January 8, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
308, authorizing an increase in maximum prices 
for fuels derived from petroleum. (Boletin Oficial, 
January 15, 1944.) 


980. January 10, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
309, fixing the increased maximum prices author- 
ized by Decree No. 308 of January 8, 1944 (see 
98n above) for fuels derived from petroleum. 
(Boletin Oficial, January 15, 1944.) 


98. January 19, 1944. Presidential Decree de- 
claring of public utility all articles and materials 
necessary to national defense. (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, January 20, 1944.) 


BOLIVIA 


33. January 6, 1944. Supreme Decree stating 
the necessity for fixing a minimum wage for all 
workers, designating a Central Minimum Wage 
Committee to carry out the project, with the 
assistance of regional committees, and defining 
the nature of and the methods for assigning a 


- minimum wage. (E/ Diario, La Paz, January 10, 


1944.) 
BRAZIL 


92t. October 20, 1943. Order No. 147, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, making the 
Supply Commission of the State of SAo Paulo the 
representative of the Second Military Zone in all 
matters relating to the production, distribution, 
and consumption of foodstuffs. (Diério Oficial, 
October 23, 1943.) 


92u. October 28, 1943. Order No. 151, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, listing pharma- 
ceutical specialties on which specified price reduc- 
tions must be made. (Didrio Oficial, October 30, 
1943.) 


92v. November 1, 1943. Order No. 152, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, requiring that 
licenses must be obtained from the Export and 
Import Office of the Bank of Brazil for the expor- 
tation of foodstuffs. (Didrio Oficial, Novembe: 4, 
1943.) 

92w. November 3, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,964, 
amending Decree-Law No. 4,613 of August 25, 
1942 (see Brazil 39, BurreTIn, November 1942 
and July 1943), in regard to the rationing of coal: 
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ordering as an emergency measure for the dura- 
tion of the war that all domestic coal must be dis- 
tributed by the Government through the Mer- 
chant Marine Commission; fixing coal prices; 
and prescribing other measures pertaining thereto. 
(Diario Oficial, November 5, 1943.) 


92x. November 5, 1943. Order No. 153, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, creating a Sup- 
ply Service for meat, milk, butter, salt, and wheat 
flour and its derivatives, in order to coordinate 


activities relating to supplies of these products. 
(Diario Oficial, November 9, 1943.) 


93. (Didrio Oficial, November 13, 1943.) 


93a. November 10, 1943. Decree-Law No. 
5,982, creating the National Council of Industrial 
and Commercial Policy, charged with studying, 
planning, and recommending appropriate meas- 
ures pertaining to Brazilian economy during the 
war. (Diario Oficial, November 12, 1943.) 


93b. November 12, 1943. Decree-Law No. 
5,992, incorporating into the national domain 
certain real estate belonging to the Germanic 
Bank of South America and the French-Italian 
Bank of South America, the liquidation of which 
was ordered by Decree-Law No. 4612 of August 
24, 1942 (see Brazil 37, BuLLeTiIn, November 
1942). (Diario Oficial, November 16, 1943.) 


93c. November 16, 1943. Decree-Law No. 
5,994, broadening for the duration of the war the 
provisions of Decree-Law No. 5,369 of April 1, 
1943 (see Brazil 76e, BULLETIN, November 1943), 
with respect to warehouse taxes at ports. (Dzdrio 
Oficial, November 18, 1943.) 


93d. November 18, 1943. Decree-Law No. 
5,998, prescribing measures regulating the distri- 
bution of all types of alcohol. (Diario Oficial, 
November 19, 1943.) 


93e. November 18, 1943. Decree-Law No. 
5,999, giving the chairman of the Central Com- 
mission on Requisitions authority to take charge 
of the process of requisitioning required by speci- 
fied previous legislation and making subject to 
requisition all items which in the judgment of 
the Government are useful for the war effort and 
the national economy during the war. (Diadrio 
Oficial, November 20, 1943.) 

93f. November 18, 1943. Order No. 156, reg- 
ulating the organization and functions of emet- 
gency posts in the Federal District for the sale of 
foodstuffs and common textiles to the public. 
(Diario Oficial, November 19, 1943.) 

93g. November 18, 1943. Order No. 157, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, requiring 


merchants who sell cotton cloth to offer to the 
public at least three grades of such cloth of the 
common types established by the Supervisory and 
Executive Textile Commission (see Brazil 797, 
79), 80a, and 804, BuLLEeTIN, January 1944). 
(Diario Oficial, November 20, 1943.) 


94. November 23, 1943. (Didrio Oficial, Novem- 
ber 23, 1943.) 


95a. November 23, 1943. Decree-Law No. 6,022 
making further provisions pertaining to the wage 
increases authorized by Decree-Law No. 5,976 of 
November 10, 1943 (see Brazil 93, BULLETIN, 
March 1944 and above). (Diario Oficial, Novem- 
ber 25, 1943.) 


956. November 23, 1943. Order No. 158, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, requiring 
the registration of cutters of rock crystal and manu- 
facturers of rock crystal] oscillators; requiring prior 
permit for carrying on such activities and for ex- 
porting such materials; and making other pro- 
visions pertaining thereto. (Didrio Oficial, No- 
vember 24, 1943.) 

95c. November 25, 1943. Decree No. 14,082, 
authorizing the Bank of Brazil, as agent of the 
Government, to offer in public sale precious and 
semiprecious stones, ores, and other products 
considered of strategic importance belonging to 
German, Italian, or Japanese subjects whose li- 
censes to buy and export such products have been 
revoked. (Didrio Oficial, November 27, 1943.) 


95d. November 25, 1943. Decree No. 14,083, 
authorizing the Minister of Agriculture to extend 
for the duration of the war the validity of cer- 
tificates grading agricultural and livestock prod- 


ucts, raw materials, byproducts, and residuals. 
(Diario Oficial, November 27, 1943.) 


95e. November 26, 1943. Order No. 159, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, freezing all 
prices on all kinds of merchandise and on trans- 


portation at the levels prevailing on November 10, 
1943. (Diario Oficial, November 27, 1943.) 


95f. November 26, 1943. Order No. 160, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, abolishing 
the office for the control of butter, lard, and vege- 
table oils (see Brazil 762z3,, BULLETIN, January 
1944), and transferring its functions to the Supply 
Service created by Order No. 153 (see 92x above). 
(Diario Oficial, November 27, 1943.) 


95¢. December 1, 1943. Order No. 163, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, creating 
warehouses for the supply of foodstuffs to the sub- 
sistence posts established by Order No. 156 (see 
93f above). (Didrio Oficial, December 4, 1943.) 
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95h. December 1, 1943. Order No. 164, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, classifying 
common or “popular” merchandise, fixing con- 
ditions governing its sale, and making other 
provisions pertaining thereto. (Diario Oficial, 
December 4, 1943.) 

95%. December 10, 1943. Order No. 167, 
Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, extend- 
ing to veterinary medicines the provisions of 
Order No. 151 with reference to pharmaceutical 
specialties (see 92u above). (Diario Oficial, 
December 13, 1943.) 

Spe December ii) 1943. sOrdery No: 169) 
Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, exclud- 
ing cotton, coffee, and other export products 
from the effects of Order No. 159, which froze 
prices on merchandise and transportation (see 
95¢ above). (Didrio Oficial, December 14, 1943.) 


95k. December 13, 1943. Order No. 171, 
Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, creating 
the Pharmaceutical Products Commercial and 
Industrial Commission, to cooperate with the 
office for the control of chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products. (Didrio Oficial, December 14. 
1943.) 


951]. December 18, 1943. Decree-Law No. 6,122, 
establishing control over the distribution and 
consumption of rubber articles and making other 
provisions pertaining thereto. (Diario Oficial, 
December 21, 1943.) 

95m. December 20, 1943. Order No. 174, 
Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, creating 
a Supply Commission for the State of Espirito 
Santo and outlining its duties and functions. 
(Diario Oficial, December 21, 1943.) 


95n. December 27, 1943. Order No. 175, 
Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, creating 
a Supply Commission for the State of Baia and 
outlining its duties and functions. (Diario Oficial, 
December 29, 1943.) 


950. December 27, 1943. Order No. 176, Coor- 
dinator of Economic Mobilization, creating a 
Supply Service in substitution for the Service of 
Supply for meat, milk, butter, salt, wheat flour 
and its by-products, established by Order No. 153 
(see 92x above). (Didrio Oficial, December 29, 
1943.) 


95p. December 31, 1943. Order No. 179, add- 
ing cinnamon, nutmeg, pepper, and certain other 
spices to the list of products on which export is 
prohibited. (Didrio Oficial, January 3, 1944.) 

95q. December 31, 1943. Order No. 180, Coor- 
dinator of Economic Mobilization, abolishing the 


Office for the Control of Wooden Vessels, as of 
January 1, 1944. (Didrio Oficial, January 5, 
1944.) 

CHILE 


64e. August 5, 1943. 
482, placing all existing guano beds in the country 
and all those discovered in the future in charge of 
the Institute of Agricultural Economics, to assure a 


Presidential Decree No. 


normal supply of fertilizer for farmers. (Diario 
Oficial, September 30, 1943.) 


72a. August 23, 1943. Decree No. 1,710, Gen- 
eral Subsistence and Price Commissariat, making 
the importation of Portland cement subject to 
prior approval of the Commissariat. (Dzario 
Oficial, September 1, 1943.) 


73,. September 10, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 696, restricting the use of rubber in manufac- 
turing. (Diario Oficial, October 20, 1943.) 


739. September’ 22, 1943. Decree No. 1,890, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fix- 
ing prices for milk in Santiago and surrounding 
districts. (Diario Oficial, September 24, 1943.) 


733. September 27, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 4,588, providing for the use of 1943 motor 
vehicle license plates during 1944 on account of 
scarcity of materials, and making other provisions 
pertaining thereto. (Dzario Oficial, November 27, 
1943.) 


74c. October 20, 1943. Decree No. 2,061, Gen- 
eral Subsistence and Price Commissariat, requir- 
ing establishments dealing in articles of prime 
necessity to present their financial records to 


officials of the Commissariat upon request. 
(Diario Oficial, October 23, 1943.) 


74d. October 30, 1943. Resolution No. 295, 
Petroleum Supply Committee, fixing maximum 
retail prices for paraffin. (Dzario Oficial, Novem- 
ber 4, 1943.) 

74e. November 3, 1943. Decree No. 2,166, Gen- 
eral Subsistence and Price Commissariat, calling 
for a declaration of stocks of gas and water pipes 
and tubes for electricity from importers, manufac- 
turers, distributors, and retailers of these articles. 
(Diario Oficial, November 6, 1943.) 

75. November 6, 1943. (Diario Oficial, Novem- 
ber 12, 1943.) 

75a. November 6, 1943. Decree No. 2,183, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
amending the customs regulations for candles 
established in Decree No. 802 of May 5, 1943 
(see Chile 566;,, BuLietin, February 1944). 
(Diario Oficial, November 10, 1943.) 

756. November 8, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
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869, creating the Maritime Transport Advisory 
Committee. (Diario Oficial, November 25, 1943.) 


76a. November 17, 1943. Decree No. 2,261, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
fixing maximum wholesale prices for new jute 
bags. (Diario Oficial, November 11; 1943). 


766. November 26, 1943. Decree No. 2,331, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
fixing prices for specified types of sugar. (Diario 
Oficial, November 30, 1943.) 


76c. December 23, 1943. Law No. 7,747, mak- 
ing broad provisions for stabilizing national 
economy by means of restrictions on business 
profits; government control of prices, imports, 
exports, and rationing; planned agricultural and 
livestock production; new provisions regarding 
hours of labor and labor disputes and stoppages; 
authorizing the President to issue bonds in the 
sum of 400,000,000 pesos to absorb some of the 
surplus money in circulation; and providing for 
other similar regulatory and anti-inflationary 
measures. (El Mercurio, Santiago, Chile, Decem- 
bem 5.19433) 


COLOMBIA 


90c;. October 7, 1943. Resolution No. 40, 
National Price Control Office, fixing maximum 
retail prices in various cities for barbed wire, 
copper wire, galvanized pipe, and other articles. 
(Diario Oficial, January 18, 1944.) 

90h). November 3, 1943. Resolution No. 59, 
National Price Control Office, fixing maximum 
sale prices for certain drugs. (Diario Oficial, 
February 26, 1944.) 


90k. November 18, 1943. Resolution No. 62, 
National Price Control Office, amending Resolu- 
tion No. 7 (see Colombia 76, BuLLETIN, November 
and December 1943), in regard to price control 
procedure, and delegating certain functions to local 
price control officials. (Diario Oficial, February 
26, 1944.) 


901. November 22, 1943. Resolution No. 65, 
National Price Control Office, fixing maximum 
retail prices for batteries in various cities. (Diario 
Oficial, February 26, 1944.) 


90m. November 22, 1943. Resolution No. 66, 
National Price Control Office, fixing new maxi- 
mum retail prices for women’s imported rayon 
hose (see Colombia 90), BuLLETIN, May 1944). 
(Diario Oficial, February 26, 1944.) 


90n. November 22, 1943. Resolution No. 67, 
National Price Control Office, amending Resolu- 
tions Nos. 38 and 40 (see Colombia 90c,, BULLETIN, 


May 1944, and 90c3 above) to fix new prices for 
wire, hoes, chisels, and certain other tools and 
construction materials. (Diario Oficial, February 
26, 1944.) 


94a. December 17, 1943. Resolution No. 89, 
National Price Control Office, fixing maximum 
wholesale and retail prices for coal in Bogota, 
making certain other regulations for the sale of 
coal, and authorizing local price control officials 
to fix coal prices in their respective zones. (Diario 


Oficial, February 26, 1944.) 


100. (Correction) December 30, 1943. Presi- 
dential Decree No. 2,639, fixing minimum prices 
for domestic cotton and cotton seed in various 
local markets. (Diario Oficial, January 18, 1944.) 


101. January 15, 1944. Resolution No. 26, 
National Price Control Office, fixing meat prices. 
(Mentioned in El Tiempo, Bogota, January 26, 
1944, and Diario Oficial, March 7, 1944.) 


102. January 20, 1944. Resolution No. 36, 
National Price Control Office, fixing maximum 
retail prices in various departments for certain 
disinfectants and veterinary specifics. (Diario 
Oficial, February 4, 1944.) 


103. January 27, 1944. Resolution No. 58, 
National Price Control Office, amplifying Reso- 
lution No. 50 (see Colombia 90f, BULLETIN, 
March and April 1944) to protect rent ceilings 
by prohibiting evictions except under certain 
specified circumstances. (El Tiempo, Bogota, 
January 28, 1944.) 


104. January 28, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 146, providing for expulsion of foreigners 
guilty of propaganda against national policies or 
continental solidarity, or in favor of Axis nations; 
also of foreigners suspected of espionage, sabo- 
tage, or illegal trading in articles necessary to the 
war effort of the United Nations. (Diario Oficial, 
February 1, 1944.) 


105. February 17, 1944. Resolution No. 109, 
National Price Control Office, fixing maximum 
sale prices for vegetable fats in Bogota, and re- 
quiring distributors to give sales preference, in the 
order named, to the army and police, hospitals, 
welfare agencies, schools, consumers’ cooperatives, 
public markets, and retail and wholesale dealers. 
(Diario Oficial, March 1, 1944.) 

106. February 21, 1944. Resolution No. 111, 
National Price Control Office, amending Reso- 
lution No. 26 (see 101 above) to fix new fines for 
violation of ceiling prices on meat. (Dvzario 
Oficial, March 7, 1944.) 


107. February 22, 1944. Presidential Decree 
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No. 382, amplifying Decree No. 2,643 (see 
Colombia 99, BuLLeTIN, May 1944) to provide 
for administration of expenses of internment. 
(Diario Oficial, March 9, 1944.) 


108. February 24, 1944. Resolution No. 127, 
National Price Control Office, providing specified 
discounts for retail dealers in women’s hose and 
other textile products (see Colombia 76 and 90), 
BuLLeTIN, November and December 1943 and 
May 1944, and 90m above). (Diario Oficial, 
March 7, 1944.) 


109. February 25, 1944. Resolution No. 129, 
National Price Control Office, amending Resolu- 
tion No. 26 (see 101 above) to change one of the 
ceiling prices fixed for meat. (Diario Ofizal, 
March 7, 1944.) 


COSTA RICA 


151. January 3, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1, clarifying the provisions of Legislative Decree 
No. 26 of December 12, 1942 (see Costa Rica 60, 
BULLETIN, June 1943) with respect to economic 


blockade of enemy nations. (La Gaceta, January 
12, 1944.) 


152. January 18, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
5, prescribing procedure for control of distribu- 
tion and prices of rubber tires. (La Gaceta, Jan- 
uary 20, 1944.) 


CUBA 


4816. October 15, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,970, granting exemption from all federal, 
provincia], and municipal taxes in the purchase, 
sale, packing, handling, shipping, and export of 
the corn sold by the Ministry of Agriculture to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation of the United 
States in accordance with the agreement of 
July 24, 1943 (see Bilateral and Miultilateral 
Measures 104c, below). (Gaceta Oficial, October 
19, 1943, p. 17540.) 


516a. December 28, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 3,920, authorizing the issuance of silver cer- 
tificates in the amount of 15,306,150 pesos, in view 
of the general increases in prices, wages, and the 
volume of business transactions, which necessitate 
an increase in the amount of Cuban currency in 
circulation. (Gaceta Oficial, March 25, 1944, p. 
4801.) 


526a. February 6, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 269, prescribing regulations governing the 
National Interdepartmental Coordinating Com- 
mission established by Decree No. 1901 of June 9, 
1943 (see Cuba 416a, BuLtETIN, October 1943). 
(Gareta Oficial, February 15, 1944, p. 2337.) 


529. February 14, 1944. Resolution No. 185, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, requiring 
declarations of stocks of nails, tacks, staples, and 
barbed wire and prescribing other regulations 
pertaining thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, February 18, 
1944, p. 2593.) 


530. February 17, 1944. Resolution No. 186, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, declaring 
new automobiles and trucks to be articles of 
prime necessity; requiring dealers to declare their 
stocks; establishing a system of priorities for the 
acquisition of cars and trucks; fixing maximum 
sales prices; and prescribing other rules and 
regulations pertaining thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, 
March 2, 1944, p. 3265.) 


531. February 18, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 330, granting certain tax exemptions to the oil 
business in regard to the transfer and use of Cuban 
alcohol for fuel purposes. (Gaceta Oficial, Febru- 
ary 22, 1944, p. 2756.) 


532. February 19, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 349, extending through the 1944 sugar crop 
season the emergency freight rates authorized by 
Presidential Decree No. 1,252 of April 21, 1943 
(see Cuba 385, BuLieTin, July 1943), for raw 
sugar acquired by the Commodity Credit Corgo- 
ration of the United States. (Gaceta Oficial, Febru- 
ary 23, 1944, p. 2826.) 


533. February 19, 1944. Resolution No. 187, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, including 
under the import regulations prescribed for iron 
dowels in Resolution 19 of July 14, 1942 (see Cuba 
190c, BULLETIN, January 1943) the following ar- 
ticles: iron plates and squares, black and galva- 
nized iron tubing, and galvanized and copfer 
wire. (Gaceta Oficial, February 26, 1944, p. 2946.) 


534. February 20, 1944. Circular, Ministry of 
the Treasury, prescribing rules and regulations 
regarding the tax exemptions granted on the pur- 
chase, sale, packing, handling, shipping, and ex- 
port of corn acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of the United States in accordance 
with the agreement of July 24, 1943 (see 4810 
above and Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 
104c, below). (Gaceta Ofial, March 21, 1944, 
p. 4449.) 


535. February 22, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 362, approving the contract signed between 
the United States and Cuba for the purchase by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation of the United 
States of 4,000,000 tons of the 1944 sugar crop 
(see Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 110, 
Butietin, November 1943, as corrected below). 
(Gaceta Oficial, February 28, 1944, p. 2979.) 
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536. February 22, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 363, approving the contract between the 
Governments of Cuba and the United States re- 
garding the acquisition by the United States of 
molasses from the 1944 Cuban sugar crop (see 
Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 135, BULLE- 
tin, March 1944, as corrected below). (Gaceta 
Oficial, February 28, 1944, p. 3009.) 


537. February 22, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
364, authorizing the Cuban Sugar Stabilization 
Institute to acquire from producers all raw sugar 
and molasses of the 1944 sugar crop and pre- 
scribing regulations governing their distribution 
by the Institute. (Gaceta Oficial, February 28, 
1944, p. 3044.) 


538. February 25, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
690, prescribing regulations concerning prices, 
declaiations of stocks, imports, and distribution 
of pharmaceutical supplies. (Gaceta Oficial, 
March 24, 1944, p. 4737.) 


539. February 25, 1944. Resolution No. 188, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, amending 
the regulations governing the export of alcohol 
and alcoholic beverages prescribed by Resolutions 
Nos. 126 and 131 of June 30, 1943 and July 15, 
1943 (see Cuba 435 and 443, BULLETIN, October 
1943). (Gaceta Oficial, February 26, 1944, p. 2948.) 


540. February 26, 1944. Resolution No. 189, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing a 
time period for the acceptance of requests for 
rationed tires and tubes. (Gaceta Oficial, March 
1, 1944, p. 3201.) 


541. February 29, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 587, requiring all Cuban citizens, regardless 
of their place of residence, and all other persons 
residing in Cuba, to make a declaration of any 
properties they hold in Axis or Axis-controlled or 
-occupied nations; and, for the protection of those 
interests and for cooperation with competent 
authorities, authorizing the formation of a 
‘Union of Property Owners Damaged by Action 
of the Axis’? (Unién de Propietarios damnificados por 
la accién del Eje); creating a War Refugee Board 
(Junta de Refugiados de Guerra) to act in cooperation 
with the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (see Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures 123, BuLiteTin, February 1944); and 
prescribing other measures pertaining thereto. 
(Gaceta Oficial, March 15, 1944, p. 4161.) 


542. February 29, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 588, prescribing regulations governing the 
declarations of properties in Axis and Axis-con- 
trolled or -occupied nations, required by Decree 


No. 587 (see 541 above). (Gaceta Oficial, March 15, 
1944, p. 4163.) 


543. February 29, 1944. Resolution No. 190, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
maximum wholesale and retail prices for beef. 
(Gaceta Oficial, March 1, 1944, p. 3234.) 


544. March 2, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
735, authorizing the issuance of silver certificates 
in the amount of 15,306,150 pesos, in view of the 
general increase in prices of merchandise, wages, 
and the volume of business transactions that 
require an increase in the amount of Cuban cur- 
rency in circulation (see 516a above). (Gaceta 
Oficial, March 25, 1944, p. 4803.) 


545. March 11, 1944. Resolution No. 193, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, assigning 
to distilleries quotas of alcohol for use of labora- 
tories, pharmacies, hospitals, and perfumeries, 
and wineries for the month of March.  (Gaceta 
Oficial, March 23, 1944, p. 4610.) 


546. March 20, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
734, establishing the National Statistical Council 
and prescribing its duties and functions in plan- 
ning the nation’s economic and fiscal policies. 
(Gaceta Oficial, March 25, 1944, p. 4801.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


120a. December 14 1943. Executive Decree 
No. 1,600, placing the issuance of permits for 
operations relative to motor vehicles and acces- 
sories in charge of the National Commission for 
Transportation and Petroleum Control. (See 
Dominican Republic 77, BuLLETIN, July 1943.) 
(Gaceta Oficial, December 18, 1943.) 


122. January 31, 1944. Executive Decree No. 
1,698, prohibiting the use of bottles made for soft 
drinks for any other than their original purpose. 
(Gaceta Oficial, February 9, 1944.) 


ECUADOR 


65a. October 19, 1943. Legislative Decree cre- 
ating the Economic Council (Consejo de Economia) 
for the purpose of unifying and directing all mat- 
ters concerning production, distribution, consump- 
tion, credit, and exchange, for the benefit of the 
national economy. (Registro Oficial, October 29, 
1943.) 


72. February 2, 1944. Presidential Decree levy- 
ing a tax of 2 sucres per bag of 46 kilograms (101.4 
pounds) of exported rice, in order to create a fund 
to be used to stabilize prices of foodstuffs, espe- 
cially products which must be imported. (1 
Comercio, Quito, February 3, 1944.) 
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EL SALVADOR 


78. December 23, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
112, approving the United Nations agreement for 
the establishment of a United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (see Bilateral and 
Multilateral Measures 123, BuLLeTIn, February 
1944). (Diario Oficial, February 11, 1944.) 


GUATEMALA 


98. March 4, 1944. Resolution, declaring 
Guatemala’s non-recognition of the transfer of 
title or possession of gold confiscated by Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan in any countries occu- 
pied by them since September 3, 1939, and 
pledging the nation not to buy any gold from 
any country which has not broken relations with 
the Axis or from any neutral nations which, from 
the date of this resolution, acquire gold in a 
country which has not broken relations with the 
Axis, unless there is proof that such gold was not 
acquired directly or indirectly from the Axis 
powers. (Diario de Centro América, Seccion In- 
formativa, March 6, 1944.) 


HAITI 


85a. November 9, 1943. Decree-Law No. 331, 
organizing and regulating the rice industry and 
trade. (Le Moniteur, November 18, 1943.) 


HONDURAS 


39. January 27, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 
26, approving Presidential Decree No. 66 of 
August 10, 1943 (see Honduras 36, BULLETIN, 
December 1943) which authorized the importa- 
tion and temporary circulation of the additional 
sum of 3,000,000 dollars in United States cur- 
rency. (La Gaceta, February 9, 1944.) 


MEXICO 


217a. December 4, 1943. Decree approving the 
notes exchanged between the Governments of 
Mexico and Great Britain exempting nationals of 
either country resident in the other from military 
service in the country of residence (see Bilateral 
and Multilateral Measures 1016 below). (Diario 
Oficial, April 4, 1944.) 

222a. December 20,1943. Decree approving the 
notes exchanged between the Governments of 
Mexico and the United States relative to military 
service by nationals of either country residing in 
the other (see Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 
70, Burutetin, April 1943). (Diario Oficial, 
March 30, 1944.) 

2226. December 20, 1943. Decree approving 
the notes exchanged between the Governments of 


Mexico and the Netherlands regarding the exemp- 
tion from military service of nationals of either 
country residing in the other (see Bilateral and 
Multilateral Measures 66a, below). (Diario Oficial, 
April 1, 1944.) 

222c. December 21, 1943. Decree approving the 
notes exchanged between the Government of 
Mexico and the French National Committee re- 
garding the departure of nationals of either coun- 
try resident in the other whenever they are called 
to military service by their own countries (see 
Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 63, below). 
(Diario Oficial, April 1, 1944.) 

226e. January 17, 1944. Presidential Order 
authorizing the duty-free importation of crude 
rubber, tires, and tubes consigned by the Rubber 
Development Corporation of the United States to 
specified companies in Mexico and placing the 
exportation of tires made of duty-free imported 
rubber under control of the Department of Na- 
tional Economy. (Diario Oficial, March 30, 1944.) 
229a. January 27, 1944. Decree promulgating 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Agreement signed November 9, 1943 (see Bilateral 
and Multilateral Measures 123 and Mexico 2108, 
BuLLetIN, February and April 1944). (Diario 
Oficial, March 22, 1944.) 


229b. February 8, 1944. Decree creating the 
Technical Coordinating Commission for the 
Electrification of Mexico (Comisién Técnica Co- 
ordinadora de la Electrificacién de México), to work 
for the development of national electrification in 
response to new industrial and agricultural de- 
mands and new production requirements resulting 
from the war. (Diario Oficial, March 18, 1944.) 
232a. February 9, 1944. Order, Interdepart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previous lists of persons and firms 
included under the provisions of the law on enemy 
property and business. (Diario Oficial, March 
20, 1944.) 


235a. February 17, 1944. Decree authorizing 
the Secretary of Public Education to carry out a 
program of school construction throughout the 
Republic, in order to prepare the country’s 
population to meet conditions to be expected at 
the end of the war. (Diario Oficial, March 23, 
1944.) 


236a. February 23, 1944. Order, Interdepart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previous lists of persons and firms 
included under the provisions of the law on 
enemy property and business. (Diario Oficial, 
March 29, 1944.) 
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236b. February 24, 1944. Law repealing the 
law of June 11, 1942, and all its amendments, on 
enemy property and business (see Mexico 44 and 
45, BuLLeTIn, December 1942), and making new 
provisions pertaining thereto. Effective three 
days after publication in the Dvzario Ofizal. 
(Diario Oficial, March 29, 1944.) 


236c. February 24, 1944. Regulations of the law 
on enemy property and business (see 2366 above). 
Effective three days after publication in the 
Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, March 29, 1944.) 
238. March 25, 1944. Circular No. 309—-1-—40, 
Department of the Treasury and Public Credit, 
prohibiting exports that are not authorized by 
the Office of Export Control. (Diario Oficial, 
March 28, 1944.) 


PANAMA 


91a. October 22, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
365, amending Decree No. 252 of August 26, 1942 
(see Panama 31, BULLETIN, January 1943), to per- 
mit the exportation of surplus copra by the Agri- 
cultural, Livestock, and Industrial Bank. (Gaceta 
Oficial, January 28, 1944.) 

101a. December 21, 1943. Decree No. 39, 
Office of Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fix- 
ing prices for domestic brooms in the cities of 
Panama and Colon. (Gaceta Oficial, January 10, 
1944.) 


1016. December 30, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 892, establishing control over the exportation 
of philatelic material, in order to prevent Axis or 
Axis-occupied or -controlled nations from taking 
advantage of such means to improve or stabilize 
their economic situation by establishing credits in 
the American Continent. (Gaceta Oficial, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1944.) 


103. January 15, 1944. Decree No. 40, Office 
of Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing 
prices for beef, pork, and poultry throughout the 
District of Santiago, Province of Veraguas. 
(Gaceta Oficial, January 29, 1944.) 


PARAGUAY 


24,. Decree-Law No. 14,536. (Gaceta Oficial, 
September 15, 1942.) 


245. September 18, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
14,625, giving the Commission for the Coordina- 
tion of Highway Transportation and the Distribu- 
tion of Fuel and of Iron and Steel Construction 
Materials authority to administer the rationing 
systems established by Decrees Nos. 13,285 and 
13,848 of June 27 and August 1, 1942, respec- 
tively (see Paraguay 20 and 22, Butietin, De- 


cember 1942, January and December 1943). (Ga- 
ceta Oficial, September 18, 1942.) 


24,,. September 18, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 14,631, regulating Decree-Law No. 14,459 of 
September 4, 1942 (see Paraguay 24), BULLETIN, 
May 1943 and May 1944), in regard to facilitation 
of payments of overdue taxes on rural property. 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 18, 1942.) 


52. January 18, 1944. Resolution No. 1, Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce, fixing new 
prices for specified articles of prime necessity. 
(El Pais, Asuncién, January 22, 1944.) 


53. January 21, 1944. Decree-Law freezing 
rents in the capital at their July 1, 1943, levels. 
(El Pais, Asuncién, January 22, 1944.) 


PERU 


102a. November 8, 1943. Supreme Decree sus- 
pending the granting of Peruvian citizenship, 
with specified exceptions, to subjects of nations 
other than American, in accordance with Reso- 
lution XVII adopted at the Third Meeting of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1942. (El Peruano, February 4, 1944.) 


110. (El Peruano, December 31, 1943.) 


110a. December 31, 1943. Resolution, Ministry 
of Agriculture, fixing quotas of sugar for internal 
consumption during 1944 which producers must 
meet before export. (El Peruano, January 20, 


1944.) 


1106. January 1, 1944. Supreme Decree re- 
organizing the National Statistical Service and 
creating the National Statistical Council to super- 
vise the work carried out in accordance with the 
Supreme Decree of August 20, 1943 (see Peru 
96a, BuLLeTIN, March 1944.) (El Peruano, Janu- 
ary 29, 1944.) 


URUGUAY 


164a. October 28, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,640, prescribing regulations for the decree- 
law of February 4, 1943 (see Uruguay 117c, 
BuLLetin, August 1943), regarding the collection 
of statistical data necessary for national defense. 
(Diario Oficial, December 15, 1943.) 


178a. December 9, 1943. Presidential Decree 
establishing a commission to advise the Executive 
Power on juridical and international post-war 
problems. (Mentioned in Drario Oficial, January 
21, 1944.) 

180. December 23, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 3,363, coordinating measures pertaining to 
the acquisition of inner tubes in order to establish 


better control. (Dzario Oficial, January 7, 1944.) 
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181. December 24, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,300/936, including under regulations per- 
taining to the use of fuel for farm purposes, all 
vehicles used in transporting farm products, under 
specified conditions and for a specified time. 
(Diario Oficial, January 7, 1944.) 


182. December 24, 1943. Executive Resolution 
No. 373/940, requiring permits for the importa- 
tion of merchandise by parcel post when the value 
of the package exceeds ten pesos. (Diario Oficial, 
January 4, 1944.) 


183. December 30, 1943. Presidential Decree 
amplifying the commission designated by the 
decree of December 9, 1943 (see 178a above), by 
providing for collaboration of the Uruguayan 
Institute of International Law. (Diario Oficial, 
January 21, 1944.) 


184. December 31, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,289/939, fixing maximum prices for burlap 
bags. (Diario Oficial, January 8, 1944.) 


185. January 12, 1944. Presidential Decree 
creating the Economic, Financial, and Social 
Commission for the Study of Post-War Problems. 
(Diario Oficial, January 24, 1944.) 


186. January 26, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2,701/943, prescribing measures to facilitate a 
better control over the sale and use of tires. 
(See 180 above.) (Diario Oficial, February 5. 
1944.) 

VENEZUELA 


135. January 13, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
9, prohibiting the export of cows, the slaughter of 
cows fit for breeding, and except by special per- 
mission from the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Animal Industry, prohibiting the moving of full- 
grown bulls for purposes of fattening and slaught- 
er. (Gaceta Oficial, January 13, 1944.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


63;. December 22, 1942. Agreement between 
the Government of Mexico and the French Na- 


tional Committee, under the terms of which 
neither country will impede the departure of 
resident nationals of the other country who are 
called to military service in their own countries. 
(Mentioned in Diario Oficial, Mexico, April 1, 
1944.) 

66a,. January 7, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Mexico and the Netherlands ex- 
empting nationals o either country resident in 
the other from compulsory military service in the 
country of residence. (Mentioned in Dizario Ofi- 
cial, Mexico, April 1, 1944.) 

1016. July 8, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Mexico and Great Britain ex- 
empting nationals of either country resident in the 
other from compulsory military service in the 
country of residence. (Mentioned in Diario 
Oficial, Mexico, April 4, 1944.) 

104c. July 24, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Cuba and the United States for 
the purchase by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion of the United States of the surplus of the Cu- 
ban corn crop. (Mentioned in Gaceta Oficial, 
Cuba, October 19, 1943, p. 17540.) 


110. (Correction) September 22, 1943. (Gaceta 
Oficial, Cuba, February 28, 1944, p. 2979.) 


132a. January 1, 1944. Agreement between the 
Rubber Reserve Company of the United States 
and the Government of Mexico in relation to 
supplies of crude rubber necessary for the manu- 
facture in Mexico of tires, tubes, and other rubber 
articles. (Mentioned in Dvzario Oficial, Mexico, 
March 30, 1944.) 


135. (Correction) January 8, 1944. (Gaceta Ofi- 
cial, Cuba, February 28, 1944, p. 3009.) 


139. (Department of State Bulletin, March 18, 1944.) 


140. March 30, 1944. Flour-export program, 
announced by the War Food Administration of 
the United States, to stabilize the price of flour 
shipped from the United States to Cuba for the 
remainder of 1944. (Press release, United States 
Department of Agriculture, March 30, 1944.) 


Pan American Union NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


‘THE Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union met twice during April 1944. 


Inter-American Technical Economic 
Conference 


At the first meeting, on April 5, the 
Board received from its Executive Com- 
mittee on Post-War Problems a_ report 
relative to the Inter-American Technical 
Economic Conference. Such a conference 
was provided for in a resolution adopted 
at the Third Meeting of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs at Rio de Janeiro in January 
1942, and the report submitted to the 
Governing Board embodied a draft pro- 
gram. ‘The Board resolved to transmit the 
draft to the American Governments for 
observation and comment. The proposed 
program is divided into five sections cover- 
ing production, markets, and the disposal 
of surpluses; finance and credit; transporta- 
tion, communications, and tourism; emer- 
gency economic controls; and_ post-war 
trade and commercial problems. The 
date for the conference will be fixed as 
soon as replies are received from the 
various governments. 


Resolutions of the Conference of Min- 
isters and Directors of Education 


The Board also received a report from the 
special committee appointed to consider 
action to be taken on various resolutions 
entrusting certain duties to the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, adopted at the First Con- 
ference of Ministers and Directors of 
Education of the American Repulbics at 
Panama in September—October 1943. 
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One of the resolutions recommended that 
the Pan American Union make a study of 
a system or statute that would make com- 
pulsory the participation of women in the 
teaching profession throughout the Ameri- 
cas, especially in campaigns against il- 
literacy. The Governing Board’s special 
committee, taking into account the diffi- 
culties of formulating a system or draft of 
statute that would make such participa- 
tion obligatory in all countries, recom- 
mended that its report, which urges the 
greatest possible use of women as teachers 
in the educational systems of the American 
Republics, be submitted to the govern- 
ments for consideration and such action as 
may be possible. 

Another resolution of the Conference of 
Directors and Ministers of Education 
recommended that the Pan American 
Union publish a school library, in which 
would be included biographies of national 
heroes and other outstanding men and 
women of America, as well as other ma- 
terial intended to promote inter-American 
cultural understanding. Since the Pan 
American Union is already giving effect 
to this recommendation in its periodical 
and special publications, the committee 
recommended that the Director General 
be requested to consider the extension of 
publications of this character and their 
widest possible circulation among the 
educational institutions of the continent. 

With a view to giving effect to a third 
resolution of the same Conference, the 
Board approved the plan of the special 
committee for an inter-American compe- 
tition to select a Student Hymn intended 
to promote the ideal of solidarity in the 
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schools of the American Republics. The 
competition will be divided into two stages, 
the first national and the second inter- 
American in scope, and will be conducted 
by the Ministers or Directors of Public 
Education in the several nations. In order 
that the final result may be truly repre- 
sentative, it was recommended that the 
inter-American stage of the competition be 
carried out only in the event that entries 
are received from a majority of the Ameri- 
can Republics; that is, eleven or more. 


Resolutions of condolence 


At the April 5 meeting, two resolutions of 
condolence were adopted by the Govern- 
ing Board; one on the death of His Excel- 
lency, Senor Don Manuel de Freyre y 
Santander, late Ambassador of Peru to the 
United States, and the other on the death 
ot Dr. Redrigo Octavio, a distinguished 
Brazilian jurist and statesman. The 
former is published on page 310 of this 
issue. The latter is as follows: 


WHEREAS, The Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union has learned with deep regret of 
the death of His Excellency, Senhor Dr. Rodrigo 
Octavio; and 

WHEREAS, As jurist and statesman Dr. Octavio 
during his long and distinguished career made out- 
standing contributions to the cause of interna- 
tional peace and understanding, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union 
RESOLVEs: 

1. To record on the minutes of this meeting its 
sincere condolences on the death of the dis- 


tinguished Brazilian lawyer, statesman and jurist, 
Dr. Rodrigo Octavio. 

2. To request the Director General to transmit 
this resolution to the Government of Brazil and to 
the family of the deceased. 

The second meeting of the Governing 
Board took place on April 26, at which 
time a number of reports were received 
from special committees. 


Reaffirmation of fundamental principles 
of international law 


It was agreed by the Board that a report 
of the Committee on the Codification 
of International Law relative to the proj- 
ect on the Reaffrmation of Fundamental 
Principles of International Law be trans- 
mitted to the American Governments for 
observation and comment, with a recom- 
mendation that their views be trans- 
mitted to the Pan American Union by 
September 15, 1944. 


Other reports 


Action on a report of the Committee on 
the Codification of International Law 
relative to the functioning of the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee, which has 
its headquarters in Rio de Janeiro, was 
held over until the Board’s next meeting. 

Another report embodying certain 
amendments to the established adminis- 
trative regulations of the Pan American 
Union was also received and approved 
by the Governing Board. 


Pan American News 


Peruvian development program 


Chimbote, a town on the coastal plain of 
Peru approximately 248 miles north of 
Lima, normally populated by some 4,000 
fishermen and farmers, is being groomed 
for an important role in Peru’s rapidly 
expanding industrial economy. Calling 
for an investment of nearly thirty million 
dollars, irrigation, sanitation, and hydro- 
electric projects, along with a new system 
of port installations, are being planned 
and carried out in Chimbote and the sur- 
rounding areas under the Peruvian Santa 
Corporation, in connection with the pro- 
posed development of agriculture and the 
coal, iron, and steel industries in this region. 
Coal is being extracted from the enormous 
deposits discovered in the Santa river 
valley, north of Chimbote, and in fact is 
already being exported at the rate of 5,000 
tons a month. An iron and steel industry 
is to be established at Chimbote utilizing 
iron ore from the Marcona deposits near 
San Nicolas Bay, south of Lima. 

The bay at Chimbote, one of the finest 
natural harbors on the western coast of 
South America, is being improved and 
provided with facilities to accommodate 
the export trade that will result from this 
exploitation of agricultural and industrial 
resources. The construction of a 2,953-foot 
pier, equipped with automatic loading and 
unloading machinery, and of a 984-foot 
auxiliary pier branching away from the 
main pier at a 45° angle was approved by 
the Government early in 1942. Work was 
begun on the projects in April of that year, 
and by December of 1943 the auxiliary 
pier with wharf installations for four coal 
lighters was completed, and automatic 
equipment for loading coal cars along 
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with a 40,000 ton capacity coal storage 
space were installed. 

Sanitary improvements in the town, in 
expectation of a great population increase, 
are being carried out with the assistance 
of the Ministry of Development and the 
Inter-American Cooperative Public Health 
Service. Drainage and filling of malaria 
swamps, the construction of a forty-five-bed 
hospital, and of water and sewage supply 
systems are some of the projects already 
under way. 

The Santa river, a torrential, non- 
navigable mountain stream, which flows 
from the high Callején de Huaylas in the 
Andes through the coalfields below the 
Canon del Pato and out to the Pacific just 
north of Chimbote, will supply cheap 
power for the new industries. A huge 
hydroelectric project in the Canén del 
Pato, providing for the installation of five 
generating units of 25,000 kilowatts each, 
has been approved, and two generators 
are expected to be completed by the end 
of 1945. 

Agricultural development will be stim- 
ulated by a vast irrigation project affect- 
ing approximately 251,000 acres of land 
on the coastal plain. This is one of the 
largest irrigation programs ever under- 
taken in the Americas. A diversion canal 
31 miles long will be turned from the 
Santa river, below its confluence with the 
Chuquicara, and carried through the 
intervening mountains to the Chao river 
valley. At the end of this canal the 
waters will flow into the Chao river, which 
will be canalized for a distance of five and 
a half miles to the main irrigation canal. 
This main canal, three yards deep, will be 
carried around or through the slopes of 
the hills into the Viru, Moche, and 
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Chicama river valleys. Approximately 
1,250 miles of lateral canals will be con- 
structed. The irrigation plans also pro- 
vide for later hydroelectric utilization of a 
627-foot fall in the diversion canal almost 
opposite the intake of the main canal. It 
is estimated that this source has a poten- 
tial 101,000 kilowatts of electric power, 
which may be put to use in the future as 
needed. This is called the Huamanzana 
project. 

The Peruvian Santa Corporation, which 
was formed early in 1943 with a capital 
of 100,000,000 soles, supplied entirely by 
the Government, is to act as a holding 
company for the financing of the whole 
development program. ‘The Santa Cor- 
poration is organized along the lines of 
the United States Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Expenses for the Canon del Pato 
hydroelectric project, however, are being 
met with a portion of the $25,000,000 
credit advanced to Peru by the United 
States in 1942 through the Export-Import 
Bank. 


Mexican Bank of Ejidal Credit 


Mexico’s National Bank of Ejidal Credit 
has moved into new quarters. On March 
29, 1944, the new edifice was formally 
opened at ceremonies attended by the 
President of the Republic, government 
officials, bankers, and business men. The 
dedicatory address was delivered by the 
Honorable Marte R. Gomez, Secretary 
of Agriculture, who made an informative 
exposition of the development of the bank, 
its credit operations, and its efforts since 
its creation in 1936 to increase agricultural 
production and ejidal income, not through 
the extension of credit alone, but also 
through technical training, mechanization, 
the establishment of community agricul- 
tural implement centers, the acquisition of 
community processing plants, and similar 


measures. Mexican agriculture, said the 
Secretary, rests upon two bases: the ejido 
and the small farmer. In 1943 loans made 
to ejidos and ejidatarios by the National 
Bank of Ejidal Credit totaled 103,000,000 
pesos, while, balancing the agricultural 
credit picture on the other side, the Na- 
tional Bank of Agricultural Credit made 
loans to small farmers 


14,000,000 pesos. 


amounting to 


Great Venezuela Railroad 


The national colors flew from the loco- 
motive and there was general rejoicing 
when the first train pulled out of Caracas 
over the newly nationalized Great Vene- 
zuela Railroad last November. The Great 
Venezuela Railroad is a narrow-gauge 
single-track line which connects Caracas 
with Valencia; the distance is only 112 
miles, but the railroad serves a group of 
important cities, and had been operated 
by a company under German control. It 
was expropriated by a Presidential decree 
issued under the special war powers which 
have been granted to the executive, and 
was thoroughly reorganized to operate 
under the Ministry of Public Works. 
Train service was interrupted for only two 
days while this transition was being ac- 
complished. 


Brazil’s first cooperative sugar 


mill 


In the town of SAo Miguel dos Campos, 
State of Alagoas, Brazil, twelve sugar cane 
growers of the region recently organized 
a cooperative association for the installa- 
tion of a sugar mill. This will be the 
first to be established in Brazil on a 
cooperative basis. Instead of sending their 
sugar cane to far-away mills for proces- 
sing, the producers will be able to make 
their own sugar or alcohol, and great hopes 
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are held for the collective benefits result- 
ing from the new enterprise. An initial 
working capital of 630,000 cruzeiros was 
subscribed by the twelve producers to 
put the mill into operation. 


Expansion of wheat production 
in Brazil 


Early in January 1944 a new division in 
charge of increasing wheat production was 
created by presidential decree in the 
Ministry of Agriculture of Brazil. The 
SET (Servigo de Expansaé do Trigo), as 
the office is called, will have charge of 
planning and putting into effect a pro- 
gram of expansion of the area devoted to 
wheat raising, the improvement of meth- 
ods of cultivation, the supervision and 
guidance of commerce and industry re- 
lated to wheat, the installation of silos 
and elevators with a view to regulating 
distribution, and the promotion of the use 
of nationally produced wheat by bakeries. 
The SET is authorized to enter into agree- 
ments with the various states for the 
greater development of wheat cultivation 
and it will work in close cooperation with 
the Agricultural Experiment Institute and 
other established agricultural entities in 
experimental work for the improvement, 
selection, and adaptation to Brazilian 
agricultural conditions of different varie- 
ties of wheat. 


Cinchona operations in Ecuador 


The Quinine Division of the Ecuadorean 
Development Corporation recently issued 
a statement on its activities. Having start- 
ed its cinchona operations in April 1943 
as the representative of the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation of the United States, the 
Ecuadorean Development Corporation 
now has six central agencies equipped 


with necessary office and warehouse facil- 


ities and located in Quito, Guayaquil, 
Riobamba, Ibarra, Cuenca, and Porto- 
velo. Each of these offices acts as the 
center of operations of the various produc- 
tion zones, buying the cinchona offered by 
producers and furnishing transportation 
to bring it out of the production areas to 
shipping points. 


Olive-otl production in Argentina 


Increase in recent years in Argentina’s 
production of olive oil is reflected in the 
following figures relating to annual pro- 
duction in the Province of Mendoza, as 
cited in the Rewew of the River Plate: 








Year Liters produced Wholesale price 

Pesos per liter 
1935 :naom aoe 45,929 1.50 
SO ee ore 37,255 1.50 
OSH eo teens 55,819 1.87 
NOB Sree caer 69,844 1.98 
WES Sena lowes 139,041 1295 
LOA Oem eetce. tors 23,569 1:97 
DANE cue Prevent 270,075 ., Sr54 
I Ve A hate 131,244 4.87 
TRY. be Vole ears eg 639,300 5.50 





‘This industry,” says the aforementioned 
periodical, ‘“‘may owe its rapid growth in 
part to the stimulus imparted by present 
world conditions, but the building up of 
an industry with an annual production 
worth 3.5 million pesos is an accomplish- 
ment worthy of praise.” 


Public works in Peru 


In Chocope, Peru, a new Workers’ 
Hospital was opened on November 29, 
1943, at the time cf the visit of the Presi- 
dent of Peru, Dr. Manuel Prado, to the 
city of Trujillo. This hospital, situated on 
the Pan American Highway, is one of a 
group of important public works visited 
by the President during his visit. He also 
laid the cornerstone of a model stadium, of 
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a low-cost housing project, and of a 
people’s restaurant, and inaugurated a 
library in the University of La Libertad, 
a tourist hotel, and a rest camp where 
groups of 120 children will receive super- 
vised vacations and medical attention 
under government sponsorship. 

The Chocope Workers’ Hospital, built 
under the auspices of the National Social 
Security Bank for the assistance of laborers 
in nearby areas, is well-planned and 
modern. 

The hospital has 51 beds for regular 
cases, 32 for surgery and maternity, 14 
for communicable diseases, and 16 for 
tuberculous patients. Besides this, it has 
40 beds for doctors, internes and other 
members of the staff. 


Brazilian Meteorological Service 


Brazil has inaugurated a Metecrological 
Service as a division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, in accordance with a decree- 
law and its regulations published in the 
Diario Ofwial of November 19, 1943. 

The country was divided into eight dis- 
tricts, each of which has a main meteor- 
ological office. Subsidiary offices, observa- 
tories, and weather-recording stations are 
to be established in each district, so that 
the country will eventually have a meteor- 
ological network that can give efficient 
service to agriculture, industry, air and 
maritime navigation, engineering, and 
national defense. 


Ecuadorean surplus 


Ecuador finished the fiscal year 1943 with 
a budgetary surplus of 6,859,600 sucres. 
In accordance with effective legislation, 
therefore, the President decreed the dis- 
tribution of this surplus for a number of 
needed and beneficial projects. Among 
the several allocations were 2,500,000 


sucres for the construction of rural schools 
throughout the republic; 400,000 sucres 
to the Benigno Malo College and 100,000 
to the University of Cuenca for new 
buildings; 250,000 sucres for work on the 
Quito-San Lorenzo Railway; 500,000 
sucres for a new airport at Tulcan; 250,000 
sucres for new shops and other buildings 
at the Central Technical School in Quito; 
400,000 sucres for the construction of agri- 
cultural experiment stations in the prov- 
inces of Cafar and Manabi; 200,000 sucres 
to the town of Guaranda for a municipal 
market; and 360,000 sucres to the Ministry 
of Agriculture for the acquisition of a new 
building. 


Indian affars 


The first Inter-American Conference on 
Indian Life, held at Patzcuaro, Mexico in 
April 1940, led to the drafting of an inter- 
national convention creating the Inter- 
American Indian Institute, and recom- 
mending the creation of National Indian 
Institutes in the countries signatory to the 
convention. At the time of writing, twelve 
countries—Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecua- 
dor, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Pana- 
ma, Paraguay, Peru, the Dominican Re- 
public, El Salvador, and the United 
States—have ratified the convention, and 
it has been signed but not ratified by Cuba 
and Bolivia. 

The Inter-American Institute has 
directed its work continually towards a 
constructive program, especially towards 
the creation of the National Indian Insti- 
tutes. So far, eight have been founded— 
in Colombia, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
and the United States. During a trip 
through Central America made by Ernest 
E. Maes, secretary of the National Indian 
Institute of the United States, and Dr. 
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Manuel Gamio, director of the Inter- 
American Indian Institute, it was found 
that the Central American countries which 
have not already organized national insti- 
tutes are very much interested in the 
project and are planning to carry it out in 
the near future. In the International 
Convention the function of the National 
Indian Institutes is defined as follows: 
‘*to stimulate interest in and furnish infor- 
mation about Indian affairs to any persons 
and to public or private institutions. 
Such National Institutes shall further 
carry out any studies on these questions 
that may be of particular interest to the 
nation concerned.” 

Early in September 1943, the Ecuador- 
ean Indian Institute was discussed and 
approved by Congress, and on October 1 
it was definitely established and its person- 
nel appointed. The statutes of its organi- 
zation define as the institute’s primary 
objective “‘the study of the Indian problem 
in all its aspects in order to improve Indian 
living conditions in Ecuador and through- 
out the American continent. The Insti- 
tute is established as a technical and 
scientific entity for service to the national 
Indian cause, and to supplement its own 
activities it may seek the assistance of 
State, Municipal, or any other public or 
private institutions.” ‘The institute will 
have five technical sections—biological, 
educational, economic, juridical and _ so- 
ciological. 

The Salvadorean government created its 
National Indian Institute on October 30, 
1943, and fully outlined its functions in an 
official decree. It is to be attached to 
the Ministry of Public Education, and 
any institution whose activities are related 
may be represented on the Policy Board. 
One of the first projects that will be spon- 
sored by this institute, according to Mr. 
Maes, is that of demonstrating a method 
by which to introduce the soy bean into 


the national diet. A typical rural area 
will be picked for the experiment, all 
possible assistance will be obtained from 
various public and private agencies, and 
if successful, the idea will be suggested 
to other governmental agencies for trial 
in other parts of the country. 

On November 1, 1943, the United 
States established in the Department of 
the Interior its National Indian Institute 
with a Policy Board which will be com- 
posed of (a) the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, (b) two or more members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior, at 
least one of whom shall be an Indian, (c) 
one representative designated by the Secre- 
tary of State, (d) one representative desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture, one 
by the Smithsonian Institution, and one 
by the Library of Congress, and one repre 
sentative from each of the following organ- 
izations: the National Research Council, 
the Social Science Research Council, 
and the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

Another recently inaugurated National 
Indian Institute is that of Nicaragua, 
created by a Presidential decree dated 
November 26, 1943. According to Mr. 
Maes, the Nicaraguans plan to bring a 
group of medicine men from the east 
coast to give them a course in elementary 
medicine or nursing. It is hoped that in 
this way a program of health work may 
be started in the Indian areas, which at 
the present time have virtually no social 
welfare programs. 

Other Central American countries have 
been represented as enthusiastic about 
various projects for their institutes. Pana- 
ma would like to experiment with a pro- 
gram similar to that of Nicaragua—training 
medicine men and starting a basic health 
program. Honduras is interested in the 
improvement of the national pottery 
industry by the importation of Mexican 
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pottery experts to teach new and improved 
techniques. Guatemala would like to 
sponsor a project for getting iodine to an 
Indian community, typical of many that 
suffer from goiter. 

The above outline is indicative of the 
role that the National Indian Institutes 
will play in the development of social 
welfare programs in the indigenous com- 
munity. Other activities indicate the 
erowing interest in Indian Affairs through- 
out the continent. The First Inter-Ameri- 
can Coneress on Indian Life recommended 
the adoption of April 19 as Indian Day, 
to commemorate the date on which for 
the first time the Indian delegates to the 
Congress assembled in the Posada Don 
Vasco de Quiroga in Patzcuaro, Mexico, 
and Brazil in an official decree also 
recommended that the continent adopt 
this date as Indian Day. It was cele- 
brated with great enthusiasm in Argentina. 

Mexico and the United States are jointly 
sponsoring a project for the recording of 
Indian music in Mexico and Guatemala, 
and the Inter-American Indian Institute 
has finished preparing a series of nine 
radio programs, called “Adventures in 
Music of the Americas.” (This informa- 
tion is summarized from the bi-monthly 
official publication of the Inter-American 
Indian Institute, Boletin Indigenista, for 
December 1943.) 


Rural education in Mexico 


A new direct practical method of teaching 
for rural schools was launched in Mexico 
by the approval of the President on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1944, of a decree regulating the 
so-called School Farms (Parcela Escolar). 
It will bring into practice a teaching pro- 
gram aimed at helping the newer genera- 
tion of farmers to get away from mono- 
culture and to engage in diversified farm 
activities, raising crops that will improve 


their economic position and lift their 
standard of living. 

The school farms will be subject to the 
same legal provisions as apply at present 
to the ejidos; that is, they cannot be rented, 
exchanged, or tvansferred; neither can 
they be exploited by the ejidal authorities 
or diverted to other uses. The farms will 
be worked by pupils and teachers and the 
teaching progiams will be planned to de- 
velop farm and livestock techniques or 
rural industries closely associated with the 
life of the respective communities. 

The produce of the school facms will be 
divided annually according to a system 
that makes the school itself the chief bene- 
ficiary. Fifty percent of the products or 
income therefrom will be allocated to the 
development of the educational work and 
the acquisition of school, sports, and cul- 
tural equipment and materials; 25 percent 
io agricultural implements, seeds, live- 
stock, or the initiation of small farm in- 
dustries; and the remaining 25 percent 
will be divided as a bonus among the 
teachers. 

For the present the area of the school 
farm is limited to two hectares (approxi- 
mately five acres), but this may be in- 
creased in accordance with available re- 
sources. This new type of rural education 
will be established this year in thirty 
schools, each one of which, in addition to 
the land, will be started off with a cash 
fund of 1,500 pesos. Each year hereafter, 
or oftener if economic conditions permit, 
the number of schools thus endowed will 
be increased. 


Health education for workers 
in Mexico 


By means of a recent agreement between 
the General Office of Health Education of 
the Department of Public Health and the 
Health Office of the Department of Labor, 
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Mexico is seeking to coordinate the activi- 
ties of the two offices concerned in an 
effort to create better health habits among 
workers by means of education in both 
labor centers and homes. The coordina- 
tion work will be in charge of a committee 
of two health specialists, one from each 
of the two Departments concerned, and 
the program of education, covering per- 
sonal cleanliness, proper diet, and partici- 
pation in sports and physical culture, will 
be offered to workers in such forms as 
lectures, informal meetings and_ talks, 
festivals, and motion pictures. 


Cultural interchange between 
Ecuador and Panama 


On January 12, 1944, an agreement was 
signed between representatives of the 
Governments of Ecuador and Panama for 
the exchange of official and literary publi- 
cations between the two countries. The 
material covered by the agreement in- 
cludes official gazettes, congressional rec- 
ords, reports of government ministries and 
courts of justice, official bulletins in such 
fields as commerce and trade, sanitation, 
immigration, police activities, municipal 
affairs, vital statistics, universities, scien- 
tific and literary works in whose publica- 
tion the government has assisted, maps, 
folklore, and music. 


Housing for workers in Uruguay 


Laborers on public works projects in 
Uruguay are henceforth to have the benefit 
of adequate and sanitary housing facilities 
whenever the construction projects on 
which they are working are located more 
than a mile and a quarter from the nearest 
town or city limits, according to a presi- 
dential decree approved on January 28, 
1944. 


Recognizing the obligation of the goy- 
ernment to consider the health and, conse- 
quently, the productive capacity of the 
laboring crews, the decree provides that 
construction firms which have contracts 
for public works must provide weather- 
proof, well-roofed, well-floored, airy, il- 
luminated houses, with rooms giving at 
least 600 cubic feet cf space per man. Not 
more than eight men may be lodged in a 
single room, and for each such group 
kitchen facilities must also be provided, 
as well as water for drinking and other pur- 
poses in the amount of 6.6 gallons daily 

er person. Still further, the decree pro- 
vides that if the housing development is 
located more than a mile and a quarter 
from the work site, the laborers must be 
transported by the construction company 
to and from their work without cost. 


National Health Institute in 
Ecuador 


Pan American Health Day, December 
2, 1943, was celebrated in Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, by the official inauguration of 
the National MHealth Institute. The 
organization is located in a new building 
equipped with lecture rooms and complete 
facilities for laboratory research and the 
preparation of serums and vaccines. The 
building was constructed and furnished 
with funds supplied jointly by the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador and the Inter-American 
Cooperative Public Health Service, and 
the new Institute is expected to be in- 
valuable to the nation as a center of 
medical research. 


National library for pertodicals 
in Mexico 
In the old colonial church of SS. Peter 


and Paul in Mexico City the National 
University of Mexico recently installed a 
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National Library for Periodicals (Heme- 
roteca Nacional), beginning with a nucleus 
of some 30,000 newspapers, magazines, 
engravings, and various kinds of peri- 
odicals, some of them very old and rare. 
The object of the new library is not only to 
be a depository for national and foreign 
papers and periodicals, which in them- 
selves provide valuable source material on 
contemporary history, but also to be a 
center of information and study, with the 
aim of ultimately becoming an institute 
of journalism in Mexico. 

As an example of some of the rare and 
almost unknown material already housed 
in the library there may be cited the col- 
lection of El Pajaro Verde, a periodical 
published in Mexico during the time of 
Maximilian. In the June 1864 issue 





appeared two lithographs of Maximilian 
and Carlota which, according to the 
accompanying caption, were faithful copies 
of photographs published in order to ac- 
quaint the Mexican people with those 


two royal personages. 


University of Chile honors Americans 


The Ambassador of Chile to the United 
States announced in February that he 
had delivered to Mr. Blake-More Godwin, 
Director of the Toledo, Ohio, Museum of 
Art, and Mrs. Molly Ohl Godwin, Dean 
of the ‘Toledo Museum School of Design, 
diplomas accrediting them as honorary 
members of the Faculty of Fine Arts of the 
University of Chile, in recognition of the 
indefatigable zeal and devotion displayed 


WINDOW DISPLAY OF THE ENOCH PRATT -FREE LIBRARY, BALTIMORE 
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by them in promoting and directing the 
Chilean Exposition of Contemporary 
Painting,’ shown throughout the United 
States and Canada last year in coopera- 
tion with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. This award is 
the highest distinction bestowed by the 
University of Chile. The exhibition, which 
met with wide success and_ received 
favorable notices from American and 
Canadian critics, was composed of selec- 
tions made by Mr. and Mrs. Godwin in 
Chile in 1941, in cooperation with the 
Faculty of Fine Arts of the University of 
Chile. 


The Americas through their 
postage stamps 


Postage stamps have long since advanced 
beyond their original purpose of denoting 
the prepayment of postal charges. For 
many years they have been used by the 
governments of the Americas as publicity 
media to invite attention to illustrious sons, 
national beliefs, scenic beauties, and eco- 
nomic opportunities. 

Selected by the governments themselves, 
the nationalistic subjects depicted act as 
windows through which others may view 
the culture, accomplishments, and am- 
bitions of distant lands. 

During the past several months postal 
issues of the Americas have been receiving 
wide attention. The following is a list of 
some of these recent issues, supplied by 
the Philatelic Section of the Pan American 
Union: 


ARGENTINA: 

Four stamps showing a map of Argen- 
tina, in denominations of 5 centavos to 
20 pesos, the first surtax stamps, for use in 
addition to regular postal rates, in the 


1 See “Chilean Art Tours the Uuited States” by 
Molly Ohl Godwin, BULLETIN, September 1922. 


country’s postal history. The revenue 
from these stamps is allocated to the relief 
of the victims of the severe earthquake in 
San Juan early this year. 

Eight regular and two air mail surtax 
stamps, varying from 1 to 50 centavos. 
decreed for circulation during the first 
four months of 1944, the proceeds being 
earmarked for three special funds for the 
benefit of postal employees. Of special 
international interest is the fact that two 
of these stamps show portraits of Samuel 
F. B. Morse, inventor of the telegraph, 
and Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of 
the telephone. 


BRAZIL: 

Among the numerous new postal issues 
of the past year were: 

A 40-centavo brown stamp bearing the 
portrait of Pedro Américo, celebrating the 
centenary of the birth of that outstanding 
19th century artist. 

A 40-centavo brown stamp, showing 
the head of a Brazilian zebu, issued in 
connection with the National Livestock 
Exhibition. 

A 1.20-cruzeiro carmine stamp, with a 
portrait of General Gomes Carneiro, com- 
memorating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the siege of Lapa in the State of Parana. 

Four stamps of the 1939 ‘Pro Juven- 
tude” or child welfare series, converted 
from regular to air mail service. 


CHILE: 

A series of five new pictorial stamps com- 
memorating the recognition of Chilean 
authority in the Straits of Magellan. The 
portraits include Juan Williams, who 
landed a small expedition in the Straits in 
1843; Diego Dublé Almeida and José de 
los Santos Mardones, both closely associated 
with the early history of the Straits; and 
Manuel Bulnes, President of Chile, during 
whose administration the colonization of 
the territory took place. 
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Dominican REPUBLIC: 

Three air mail and nine ordinary mail 
stamps celebrating the country’s Cente- 
nary of Independence on February 27, 
1944. The designs are symbolic in charac- 
ter, with the Dominican flag predominat- 
ing, and with the Baluarte del Conde (now 
called ‘““The 27th of February Gate’’) 
portrayed on the regular issues. 

A 1-centavo postal tax stamp, blue with 
a red anti-tuberculosis cross and a picture 
of the Doctor Marios Sanatorium, the reve- 
nues being devoted to the anti-tubercu- 
losis campaign. 


EcuapDor: 

A series of eleven stamps giving pub- 
licity to the recent good-will tour of Presi- 
dent Carlos Arroyo del Rio. Six cf the 
stamps are regular mail, showing a map 
marking the President’s route from Quito 
to Washington, Mexico City, Panama, 
Caracas, Bogota, and back to Quito. The 
five air mail stamps present a scene in the 
United States House of Representatives 
with President Arroyo del Rio addressing 
the Congress of the United States. 


NICARAGUA: 

A series of four “‘V for Victory” stamps, 
showing a globe surmounted by the flags 
of the twenty-one American Republics, the 
coat-of-arms of Nicaragua, the word 
“Victoria”? and the symbolic ““V”’ below, 
and at the top an inscription which trans- 
lated from Spanish reads ‘“‘Nicaragua is 
confident of the triumph of democracy.” 


b) 


We see by the papers that— 


Income taxes for 1943 in Peru, according 
to figures published by the recently re- 
organized Tax Office in the Ministry of 
Finance, amounted to 90,289,452 soles, 
or an increase of 30,691,678 soles over the 
1942 revenue. Almost 50 percent of this 
considerable increase was derived from 


the application of Law 9,703 of December 
24, 1942, which called for additional assess- 
ments on profits of commercial, agricul- 
tural, industrial, and mining enterprises. 
Taxes collected during the last three years 
show a steady increase. In 1941, 36,555,- 
702 soles were paid to the Treasury; in 
1942, 59,597,774 soles; and, as stated 
above, 90,289,452 soles in 1943. 


In the first nine months of 1943 Brazilian 
income tax collections amounted to 781,- 
000,000 cruzeiros, 410,000,000 more than 
in the same period in 1942. 


The Argentine Grain Board has been 
authorized to spend 6,475,000 pesos on 
the construction of underground silos for 
the storage of a maximum of a million 
tons of wheat owned by the Government. 
An additional appropriation of 5,000,000 
pesos has been made for expenses con- 
nected with the transportation and storage 
of the wheat. 


A shipment of 500,000 whitefish eggs 
from Ohio and many thousands of lake 
trout eggs from Michigan was sent not 
long ago by plane to Lima, a gift of the 
United States to Peru. Their destination 
was the International Fish Hatcheries at 
Chucuito on Lake Titicaca. The ship- 
ment required great care, since ice had 
to be kept on top of the egg trays at all 
times and they had to be stowed in a cool 
part of the plane so that the temperature 
would not rise above 45° F. 


International House in New Orleans is a 
former bank building which has been 
bought by a group of businessmen and is 
being remodelled for an international 
meeting place for all foreign businessmen 
coming to the United States through the 
port of New Orleans. Offices, conference 
rooms, and secretarial service in foreign 
languages will be available, as well as 
restaurant service. Various committees 
will help to put into effect the purpose of 
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this building: to make strangers from 
other countries, especially from Latin 
American nations, with which New Or- 
leans has close connections, feel at home. 


Torches carried in relays by groups of 
runners from five of Colombia’s historic 
cities lighted a symbolic fire, el fuego de la 
patria, at the national industrial exposition 
in Medellin. The fifty who came over 
the roads from Bogota started on the 
morning of January 2, 1944, from the 
Quinta de Bolivar, the Liberator’s garden 
home in the outskirts of the capital. They 
reached Medellin, with other groups of 
runners from Cartagena, Santa Marta, 
Cicuta, and Popayan, in time for the 
formal opening of the exposition on the 
evening of January 6. 


In 1932 Chile produced practically no 
rice and imported 8,500 metric tons, but 
in the relatively short period that has 
elapsed since the year mentioned, Chile 
has turned the former shortage into a sur- 
plus. The 1942-1943 harvest yielded 
more than 100,000 metric tons of rice, 
a quantity sufficiently large to supply the 
entire home market and leave a surplus of 
20,000 metric tons for export. 


During 1943 fifteen investigating expe- 
ditions went into the interior of Ecuador 
to explore the country’s cinchona re- 
sources. ‘The results of the investigations 
have led to an estimate, believed by gov- 
ernment officials to be fairly exact, of the 
existence of not less than 10,000,000 cin- 
chona trees in the country—a figure which 
assures a quinine production of vast im- 
portance to Ecuador and to all the United 
Nations. 


The Government of Argentina hopes to 
promote the cultivation of jute, especially 
in the Province of Corrientes and the Ter- 
ritory of Misiones, and has appropriated 
300,000 pesos for the purpose. There has 


been a great shortage of burlap during the 
war. 


The Estanco del Tabaco of Lima, an 
industrial organization operating on the 
basis of tobacco monopoly by the State, 
had an average production of 6,000,000 
cigarettes per day in 1943. The produc- 
tion rate in 1928 when the enterprise was 
first started was two and a half million 
cigarettes per day and in 1942 it had risen 
to five million. The tobacco is grown in 
the regions of Tumbes, Jaén and Tarapoto 
in northern Peru, and in Tingo Maria to 
the east. A relatively small amount of 
tobacco is also imported from the United 
States and Cuba forthe manufacture of 
Kentucky, Virginia, oriental and Cuban 
types of cigarettes. During 1943 the 
Estanco del Tabaco yielded a total in- 
come for the Government of 29,544,516 
soles, or over four and a half million soles 
more than in 1942. 


Importations of Argentine candy, mostly 
of the hard bulk varieties, which began 
more than a year ago, have replaced to 
some extent European importations to the 
United States cut off by the war. Ship- 
ments of candy have also been coming 
in from Cuba and Mexico. 


The 1942-43 cotton crop in Argentina is 
reported to be 107,890 metric tons from 
an area of 900,000 acres. It is also stated 
that the estimated area planted to cotton 
for 1943-44 is 1,010,000 acres. 


In order to help provide an adequate 
food supply for Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, the 
city has plans under way for the expendi- 
ture of 10,000,000 cruzeiros for the con- 
struction of warehouses and neighborhood 
markets which will handle all kinds of 
local products. 


In the headquarters of the stevedores’ 
union at Rio de Janeiro the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment has opened a restaurant seating 
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500 people and having a capacity of 4,000 
meals. This is one of the restaurants 
operated by the SAPS (Social Welfare 
Food Service). ‘The price of a meal is fixed 
at two cruzeiros. 


By presidential decree the municipal air- 
port of Ciudad Trujillo, capital of the 
Dominican Republic, was recently given the 
name ‘General Andrews Airport,” in 
honor of Lieutenant General Frank Max- 
well Andrews, U. S. Army, who was killed 
on May 3, 1943, in an airplane crash while 
on active duty in Iceland. In May 1942 
the late General Andrews spent some 
time in the Dominican Republic and gave 
valuable help in initiating the construc- 
tion of the airport. 


A decree-law and regulations establish- 
ing an Army Nurses Reserve Corps were 
approved in Brazil in December 1943. 
Enlistment in the Corps is open to gradu- 
ate nurses or nurses’ aides between the 
ages of twenty and forty years, unmarried 
or childless widows. 


Reorganization of the Brazilian Na- 
tional Bureau of Ports and Navigation 
under the new title of National Bureau of 
Ports, Rivers, and Canals was provided for 
in a presidential decree dated December 
31,1943. Another decree of the same date 
prescribed the duties and functions of the 
new bureau, which are, in brief, to study, 
promote, direct, and supervise all matters 
relating to the construction, improvement, 
maintenance, and exploration of the na- 
tion’s ports and waterways. 


The city of Quito, Ecuador, is soon to have 
adequate fire-fighting equipment. The 
President in February 1944 approved a 
new decree levying a tax of one sucre per 
thousand on urban real property valua- 
tions and another tax of one sucre per 
thousand on the operating capital of busi- 
ness and industrial enterprises in the city. 


The proceeds of these taxes, which will be 
collected in 1944, will provide an initial 
fund for the fire department; thereafter, 
five percent of Quito’s real property tax 
collections, plus whatever additional sum 
may be allocated in the national budget, 
will provide maintenance funds. ‘The Min- 
istry of Public Welfare has charge of or- 
ganizing the fire department. 


A decree-law regulating the practice of 
the legal profession in Haztz was approved 
by the President of that country on January 
12,1944. The new law organizes the law- 
yers of each jurisdiction of the republic 
into Bar Associations, and prescribes com- 
prehensive standards and requirements 
for admission to the legal profession and 
the Association, practice before the courts 
of the nation, and rules and regulations 
governing disbarment and other discipli- 
nary procedures in case of professional 
misconduct. 


The National Library of Mexico has 
established a School for Librarians, in 
which classes in cataloging, classification, 
the organization and administration of 
libraries, and the preparation of bibliogra- 
phies are being offered. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of Guatemala’s National Printing Office 
was celebrated in January of this year 
by a public exhibition of about five thous- 
and books, leaflets, programs, legal di- 
gests, and literary and scientific papers, 
arranged in chronological groups. The 
date was further marked by the publica- 
tion of a catalog of all the works printed 
by the office in the course of the 50 years; 
by an outdoor showing of films of official 
events which have been prepared in the 
office; by a radio concert; and by the open- 
ing of a circulating library, which will 
enable employees of the office to read at 
home the works they have helped to print. 
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A national exhibit of puppets made by 
school children was recently held in 
Buenos Aires with great success. 


Children’s Week was celebrated in 
Cuba February 21 to 27, 1944, with spe- 
cial attention to education and child 
health. 


New regulations governing the adminis- 
tration and functions of the National Insti- 
tute for Deaf Mutes recently went into 
effect in Brazil. The Institute is designed 
to provide a general education for deaf 
mutes of both sexes, beginning at the pre- 
school or kindergarten age and continuing 
until the students acquire skills that will 
enable them to occupy a useful place in 
society. 


The annual book fair in Mexico City 
will be held this year in October. All the 
Spanish American republics will be in- 
vited to send delegates. 


A competition open to all primary and 
secondary teachers of the Central Ameri- 
can republics is to mark the centenary of 
the death of the Guatemalan poet José 
Batres Monttfar; two prizes are offered, 
one for the best children’s biography of the 
poet, the other for the best essay on his 
life and works. 


A gold plaque, formally presented by 
the mayor last January, bears witness to 
the admiration of the city of Barranquilla, 
Colombia, for its distinguished citizen Amira 
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de la Rosa. Her play Madre Borrada, al- 
ready honored in Madrid, scored a 
triumphal success in Barranquilla’s Teatro 
Murillo, and El Tiempo of Bogota calls her 
work the year’s happiest contribution to 
Colombian letters. Senora de la Rosa, 
who is not only a poet and a playwright 
but also founder of the Colegio Gabriela 
Mistral, has organized in Barranquilla a 
national company to interpret her plays. 


A library was opened early this year in 
San Carlos, State of Cojedes, Venezuela. 
with 850 volumes of essays, history, fiction, 
poetry, and children’s stories. The room 
is equipped with fluorescent lights, and 
will be used for lectures and concerts as 
well as for reading. 


In the course of some excavation work 
currently being done in Mexico City in 
connection with the Cathedral, two great 
stone serpent’s heads were recently brought 
to light after being imbedded for more than 
three centuries in the foundations of the 
Cathedral. These findings created great 
interest among archaeologists, particu- 
larly since the heads do not exhibit the 
sculptural skill and perfect finish of other 
similar known works. Of course, the fact 
that the heads have been helping to 
support the Cathedral for so many years 
may account for some of their surface im- 
perfections. At any rate, they were care- 
fully removed from their resting place for 
study by Mexican archaeologists. 
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LESS 


Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 54 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. April 14 is celebrated an- 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 
Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship among 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are freely available 


to officials and private citizens alike. Its affairs 





are administered by a Director General and an 


Assistant Director, elected by and responsible 
to a Governing Board composed of the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States and repre- 
sentatives in Washington of the other American 
governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Divisions 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, music, juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
labor and social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 
bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 
120,000 volumes and 2,400 maps. The BuLLE- 
TIN of the Pan American Union, published 
monthly in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is 
the official organ of the institution. For a list 
of other publications of the Union, see the inside 
back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 
International Conferences of American States. 
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A SQUARE IN SAN JOSE 


The statue is a monument to Juan Rafael Mora, first president of Costa Rica. 
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Visit of the President-Elect 


oi Costa Rica 


From the progressive and socially minded 
Republic of Costa Rica, famed throughout 
the continent as one of the leading ex- 
ponents of public education, came its 
President-elect, Dr. Teodoro Picado, to the 
United States for an official visit in April 
of this year, to reaffirm the already close 
friendship between the two nations. Dr. 
Picado, who had been elected to the 
Presidency on February 14 for a four-year 
term, and has since taken office (on May 
8, 1944), arrived with his party at Miami 
on April 21 in response to President Roose- 
velt’s invitation. With him were his wife, 
his brother, Senor René Picado, then 
Minister of War designate, and Sefiora de 
Picado, Senior Julio Pena, Director of the 
National Bank of Costa Rica, Sefior 
Fernando Soto Harrison, Minister of the 
Interior, and Senora de Soto Harrison. 
They proceeded to Hobcaw Barony, an 
estate at Georgetown, South Carolina, 
where President Roosevelt was resting and 
recuperating from a winter illness, and 


to Washington 


lunched with the President. Prime Min- 
ister John Curtin of Australia and Mrs. 
Curtin were also guests. Dr. Picado and 
his party arrived late on April 25 in 
Washington, where they were met at the 
airport by the Secretary of State and Mrs. 
Hull, Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General 
of the Pan American Union, and other 
officials. 

The schedule of the President-elect for 
the morning of April 26 included a press 
conference at the Blair-Lee guest house 
and a visit to the Capitol. At noon there 
was a special session of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union in Dr. 
Picado’s honor. Here Dr. Picado was 
formally welcomed by the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, Chairman of the Governing 
Board and Secretary of State, who said: 
Mr. PRESIDENT-ELECT: 

My colleagues of the Governing Board join with 
me in extending to you the warmest possible wel- 
come on behalf of the Pan American Union. 

Your fellow countrymen have called you to the 
highest office within their gift, and you may be 
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assured that the warmest wishes of every member 
of the Governing Board will accompany you in 
the fulfillment of the great responsibility entrusted 
to you. 

We feel that the citizens of Costa Rica are to be 
congratulated on having chosen a man whose ex- 
perience has given him not only a profound under- 
standing of national problems, but a constructive 
international outlook. Your three years as Pres- 
ident of the National Congress have supple- 
mented your knowledge of the field in which your 
country has preeminence in the Americas—edu- 
cation. Because you have been both teacher and 
Minister of Education, we are sure that your ad- 
ministration will maintain the national tradition 
of effective training for enlightened citizenship. 

Since we here represent an inter-American in- 
stitution, we particularly appreciate the fact that 
for nearly a quarter of a century you have had 
personal acquaintance with activities in this 
sphere. Your participation in international con- 
ferences on this continent, and in Europe too, 


gives us confidence that Costa Rica will continue 
to cooperate in promoting international collabora- 
tion, and especially Pan American unity. We 
remember that when the treacherous attack was 
made on Pearl Harbor, the government and peo- 
ple of Costa Rica immediately realized the latent 
peril to the American republics represented by 
this aggression of the Axis Powers, and your gov- 
ernment was the first American republic formally 
to declare war on the aggressors. We are likewise 
mindful that the representatives of your govern- 
ment on the Governing Board have spared no 
effort in furthering the purposes for which the 
Pan American Union was established. 

The history of Costa Rica has demonstrated that 
it requires neither extensive territory nor a large 
population to set an example in both domestic 
and international relations. 

In congratulating you on the splendid record of 
your country, the members of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union desire at the 
same time to extend their best wishes for the wel- 
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fare, happiness, and prosperity of the people of 
Costa Rica. 


Dr. Picado responded to Mr. Hull’s 
address in the following words: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNING 
BoARD OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION: 


I deeply appreciate the cordial welcome you 
have given me here, and the generous wishes you 
have expressed for the success of my government. 

You have been so good as to recall my interest 
in and affiliation with the field of education, and 
in this connection have praised my country. 
For this I am very grateful. 

Several years ago, when I was a teacher and 
did not even imagine that one day it would be 
my good fortune to be the President of my 
country, you did me the honor of publishing my 
paper on The School and Costa Rican Democracy. 
Much has taken place since then, but my faith 
and my confidence in education as an essential 
foundation of the democratic way of life have not 
diminished with time. In fact, they have grown 
greater. 

And if education is a basis for a nation’s internal 
life, so it is for international relations. You 
courteously recall the part I have played in various 
international conferences, in Europe as well as 
on our own continent. From my modest partici- 
pation in these conferences I have learned that 
the desire for brotherly cooperation between 
nations springs from the school and university 
class rooms, a plant that is fruitful only under the 
bright sun of freedom. But to foster its growth, 
it is essential that the ideal of peace be dear to 
men’s hearts and that it should find a support in 
the thought of good men who, like yourselves, 
believe that the greatness of a people is not built 
on a pyramid of human skulls, but with the im- 
perishable stuff of good will and sincere and cor- 
dial cooperation. 

When my country was the first American nation 
to declare war on the Axis, it was upholding these 
beliefs, and proving to the American government 
and its great people, who have received me in an 
unforgettably friendly manner, that our destinies 
are linked in the unforeseen eventuality of war as 
well as in peace. Your characterization of my 
country as an example of intelligent - pacifism 
means much to me, and I am especially pleased 
to be able to notify you of an event which will no 
doubt gratify you: within a short time the last 
boundary markers will be placed on our southern 
frontier. ‘This is the result of a final and friendly 


execution of the boundary agreement in which 
the Republic of Panama and that of Costa Rica 
mutually demonstrated that their devotion to 
the cause of American unity is not made up of 
empty words, but is a profoundly felt reality. 
In closing, I should like to express my sincere 
wishes for the greatness and prosperity of each 
of your nations, as well as for your own personal 
happiness and that of your Chief Executives. 


At the close of the meeting, the Govern- 
ing Board tendered a luncheon in honor of 
Dr. Picado. Later in the afternoon he 
gave a diplomatic reception at the Blair- 
Lee house, and afterwards attended a 
dinner at the home of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and Mrs. Nelson 
Rockefeller. 

On Thursday, April 27, Dr. Picado made 
the traditional visit to Mount Vernon and 
Arlington Cemetery, was guest of honor at 
a luncheon at the Carlton Hotel given by 
the Secretary of State and Mrs. Cordell 
Hull, and was entertained at tea at the 
White House by Mrs. Roosevelt. After a 
buffet supper in his honor given by the 
Assistant Secretary of State and Mrs. 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Dr. Picado and his 
party left by plane for Brownsville, Texas, 
en route to Mexico City. 

When Dr. Picado returned to Costa Rica, 
he was officially inaugurated President, 
succeeding Dr. Rafael Calder6én Guardia, 
another liberal and staunch champion of 
inter-American solidarity. Dr. Picado 
himself is representative of the progressive 
element. He was elected by a coalition of 
parties, including his own National Repub- 
lican Party, the Catholic Liberal Party, and 
the Vanguardia Popular. He has pledged 
himself to carry on the liberal policies of 
President Calderén Guardia. 


Dr. Picado was born in 1900 in San José, 
and is one of the youngest presidents of a 
Central American country. He took his 
juridical degree at the Law School of the 
University of Costa Rica, and then deter- 
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mined to devote himself to teaching. He 
won such distinction in this profession that 
not long afterwards he was appointed 
Director of the Secondary Schools of the 
Province of Alajuela. In 1919, when he 
was appointed Secretary of the Costa 
Rican delegation to the Central American 
Conference, he began the political career 
which was to carry him to the highest 
office in his country. 

His proven abilities as an educator and 
administrator resulted in his being named 
Minister of Public Education in 1932, a 
post which he held until he was elected 
to Congress from the San José district in 
1938. Demonstrating the same abilities 
as a stateman as he had shown during 
his career as a teacher and administrator 
of the Costa Rican schools, Dr. Picado 
was reelected by his constituents in 1940, 
and was made Vice President of the 
National Congress by his colleagues. 
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A year later he had become President 
of that body. As leader of the National 
Congress, Dr. Picado exerted his influence 
and prestige to help give his country one 
of the most enlightened and _ progressive 
codes of social legislation in America. 
He has stated to the press his desire to see 
that the Costa Rican should enjoy all the 
rights of modern man within the mecha- 
nism of a modern state. He also outlined 
his plans for agricultural diversification 
and expansion, increased industrialization, 
and other advances. 

Upon the death of Vice President Cal- 
derén Munoz in 1943, Dr. Picado suc- 
ceeded to the Costa Rican Vice Presi-. 
dency. He was the logical candidate 
for the National Republican Party in the 
1944 presidential elections, and won the 
contest by a considerable margin. The 
vote cast in this election was the largest 
in the history of the republic. 





and Rubber 


I. LOURIE 
Renscoff, Haiti 


Haiti 


Wuen Harti joined the economic front of 
the United Nations by planting rubber, a 
revolution was started in the economic life 
of our little country. Haiti’s economic 
situation has been bad since the establish- 
ment of the republic. In 1804, after a 
successful revolt of the Negro slaves and a 
bloody civil war, the independence of the 
French colony of Saint Domingue was 
proclaimed under the old Indian name of 
Haiti, and the plantations belonging to 
the French proprietors were divided 
among the former slaves. ‘This act formed 
the economic background of modern 
Haiti, which became a country of very 
small farms. 

Haiti’s inhabitants increased so rapidly 
that the nation quickly began to be over- 
populated. There are no census records 
or regular vital statistics, but reliable esti- 
mates show that 10 years ago the popula- 
tion was about 3,000,000. With the nor- 
mal birth rate of 11 per 1,000, the popula- 
~ tion in 1943 would be about 3,400,000. 
Haiti has an area of 10,700 square miles, 
which would give a population density of 
Semper square mules) In reality the 
density is much greater, because only one- 
third of the country is arable. Four-fifths 
of the total area is mountainous and 
scarcely habitable. Only about 2,000,000 
acres of the total land area of 6,848,000 
acres are cultivated, and these 2,000,000 
acres are divided into small farms of 3 to 
6 acres each, which are worked in the 
simplest possible manner. 

On this small portion of the total land 
area must be produced first, all the neces- 
sary foodstuffs for the peasants themselves, 


and second, since Haiti has no important 
industries, export products must be culti- 
vated, such as coffee, cotton, sugar, cacao, 
sisal, and bananas. These export prod- 
ucts must pay for imports of dry goods, 
hardware, and other manufactures. ‘The 
agricultural production must also feed the 
population of the Haitian cities and towns. 
In the urban communities live approxi- 
mately 300,000 people, among whom a 
well-educated elite has developed. This 
elite is employed in public administration, 
in commerce, and in the free professions, 
and shows little interest in agriculture. 
With the crude methods by which the 
Haitian peasant—who is generally illit- 
erate and very conservative in his ways 
of life and work—cultivates his land, it is 
hardly possible to obtain the agricultural 
production necessary to satisfy the actual 
needs of the people. The peasant, being 
very modest, may be satisfied with the 
quality of his products, but large quanti- 
ties of good quality products must be grown 
for export, in order to raise the revenue 
to pay for imported goods. The people 
of the upper class live in comparative 
luxury. In the cities and towns there are 
many private cars, radios, refrigerators, and 
much other household equipment. Good 
materials are used for clothing. Imported 
tinned goods are extensively consumed. 
Newspapers, books, sports, amusements, 
clubs all exist in the cities. But the peasant 
lives in unbelievably primitive conditions. 
Haiti has always been essentially a ‘“‘one- 
crop” land, even though many and 
varied products can be and are cultivated. 
Coffee is still the most important export 
crop, coffee exports sometimes amounting 
to 75 percent of the total export value. 
However, since Haiti’s principal market 
for coffee, Europe, began to weaken with 
the changes there in recent years, the 
Haitian Government took steps to change 
from monoculture to multiculture. The 
365 
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cultivation of cotton and bananas was en- 
couraged and resulted in a slight improve- 
ment in the commercial situation. But 
this improvement was not enough, as the 
following statement shows: In the last pre- 
war year, 1938-39, Haiti’s exports totaled 
about $7,000,000 and imports approxi- 
mately the same. The money in circula- 
tion was about 80 cents per person. These 
figures speak for themselves. 

It would appear that a real improvement 
in the economic situation could be accom- 
plished either by an emigration movement 
or by colonization of the slopes and moun- 
tains. Emigration becomes more difficult 
every year, all the neighboring countries 
being themselves overpopulated, except 
the Dominican Republic, where the 
density is only about 86 per square mile. 
Colonization of the mountain areas would 
be very expensive, considering the lack of 
roads and irrigation systems. 

Thanks to the present world crisis, an 
expedient has been found for Haiti’s 
desperate situation. Immediately after 
his election in April 1941, President 
Elie Lescot announced that Haiti would 
follow the course of Pan Americanism. 
At that time the United States was not 
yet at war with the Axis but it had 
already become the arsenal of democracy. 
Haiti declared itself ready to help the 
United States by giving its land for rubber 
planting. In August 1941 the Société 
Haitiano-Américaine de Développement 
Agricole (Haitian-American Agricultural 
Development Corporation), generally 
known by the initials of its French name, 
SHADA, started its activities: SHADA 
is a Haitian organization, financed by 
Export-Import Bank of Washington credits, 
and aided by United States technical 
experts. 

SHADA’s plan at first was to plant the 
rubber tree Hevea brasiliensis. But it was 
soon found that a latex-bearing plant, 


the Cryptostegia grandiflora, called in Haiti 
corne-a-cabrit,1 was growing wild there, to 
the extent of some 1,000 acres. SHADA, 
in agreement with the Board of Economic 
Warfare and the Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany of the United States, therefore began 
to plant cryptostegia under a program 
calling for 100,000 acres. By the end 
of 1943 close to 85,000 acres were already 
cleared and planted; 10,000 more were 
expected to be brought into production 
early in 1944; and by the end of 1944 
it is expected to have the entire planted 
area in production. 

The cryptostegia vine can be tapped in 
less than a year after planting. The first 
latex samples were analyzed in the United 
States and found to be of a very high 
rubber content. Chemists of the United 
States Rubber Company have declared 
that cryptostegia rubber is fully equal to 
the best rubber derived from the Hezea 
tree. SHADA’s research station in Haiti 
is now occupied in discovering under 
what conditions the best latex can be 
produced. About 100 plant selections are 
now under observation, because there are 
several different types of the plant as 
well as different ways of growing it and 


1 Cryptostegia, which belongs to the milkweed 
family, is a native of countries bordering on the Indian 
Ocean. It is said to have been introduced into Haiti 
in 1912 by a German pharmacist and botanist, from 
whose garden near Gonaives it escaped and ran wild. 
Thomas A. Fennell, president and general manager of 
SHADA, thus describes it in“ Foreign Commerce Weekly,” 
Washington, November 6, 1943: “It is a strong and 
beautiful vine, with much the same habits as a climbing 
rose. The cryptostegia plant, however, has no thorns. 
It is covered with glossy green leaves and a profusion 
of lavender fragrant flowers, shaped something like 
small Easter lilies. The plant long has been culti- 
vated throughout the warm parts of the world as an 
ornamental vine. Its ability to produce high quality 
rubber has been recognized for at least fifty years but 
SHADA’s project in Haiti is the first attempt to use 
it on a commercial scale. The life of the cryptostegia 
plant is indefinite, with an expectancy of at least 25 
years on plantations. The tapping 1s not injurious to 


‘the plant. On the contrary, SHADA’s plants seem to 


gain under the tapping operation, to produce more 
rubber and to become larger during the first year or so.” — 
Eprror. 
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various methods of gathering the latex. 
When the 100,000-acre program is 
achieved, there should eventually be a 
yearly production of 10,000 to 15,000 
tons of rubber. This will be Haiti’s 
contribution to the war effort of the 
United Nations. 

What else will Haiti gain besides the 
moral satisfaction of having helped the 
democracies win the war? Shortly before 
the war the normal price of rubber—that 
is, of natural rubber—was 20 cents a 
pound. Now, of course, the price is 
much higher. But even figuring on the 
prewar price, Haiti can produce rubber 
valued at $4,000,000 to $6,000,000 each 
year. When it is recalled that the value 
of Haiti’s total exports in the last prewar 
year, 1938-39, was about $7,000,000, it 
is easy to figure what rubber means to the 
nation. 

Certain critics have stated that before 
the war there was already an overproduc- 
tion of rubber; that prices sometimes went 
down as low as 3 cents a pound; and that 
only through export limitations was it 
possible to maintain rubber prices. It is 
furthermore stated that great synthetic 
rubber factories have been constructed in 
the United States, that these will still 
exist after the war, and that consequently 
world rubber production will then be far 
greater than it was before the war. The 
price will drop, exports will be difficult 
to place, and restrictions will certainly 
limit production. The question is, why 
should Haiti start producing something 
that is important only in wartime? 

These considerations are superficial. 
Haiti is giving only a small proportion of 
its territory for rubber cultivation. The 
100,000 acres represent scarcely 1.5 percent 
of the total land area and about 5 percent 
of cultivable land area. The 10,000 to 
15,000 tons of Haitian rubber are very 
little in comparison with all the United 


States needs. Before the war the United 
States consumed 700,000 tons annually. 
The new economic order after the war will 
surely bring about a better distribution of 
raw materials; also, following the pattern 
of close inter-American cooperation, West- 
ern Hemisphere raw materials may be 
expected to be preferred in the United 
States. But the most important point is 
that the war has brought about a technical 
revolution and it is not yet known how 
important the use of rubber may become. 
The history of rubber shows us that with 
technical advances. increased uses for rub- 
ber may be found. 

But for Haiti rubber cultivation has a 
particular meaning. What the 1.5 per- 
cent of Haiti’s area is planted with is not 
so important; but how the planting is 
organized definitely zs important. The 
planting of rubber has introduced new 
methods of labor. ‘The Haitian peasant 
has always worked primitively. He is not 
lazy; he works all day long on his little 
plot of land, but he works too slowly and 
without any plan. He has no knowledge 
of collective work. There are few great 
plantations in Haiti. The peasant’s 
eround is very small and he is used to 
working alone or with the help of his fam- 
ily. He is an individualist. This does not 
mean that he is selfish; on the contrary, he 
likes to help his neighbor and he is hos- 
pitable. But the idea of collective work is 
strange to him, as well as to the people in 
the cities and towns. In Haiti there are 
no associations such as trade unions, em- 
ployees’ unions, consumers’ cooperative 
societies, and so on. If any societies exist 
in the cities, they are for science, pleasure, 
or sport. 

Rubber-planting suddenly introduced 
into Haiti a tremendous agricultural ac- 
tivity, organized on a scale never before 
seen in the republic. Rubber cultivation 
is collective work, wherein each group of 
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TAPPING CRYPTOSTEGIA 


Fastening the whips from several plants to a tapping stick, on the end of which is a receptacle, the worker 
cuts off the ends of the whips and lets the latex drip for about three minutes. 


workers has its own responsibilities. The 
system worked out by SHADA divides the 
workers into groups of 21 (a chief and 
20 workers), and each group performs an 
agreed unit of work—2 or 3 acres of 
clearing, the planting of 1,000 seedlings, 
etc.—for a specified sum. Upon comple- 
tion of the stipulated unit of work, all 
members of the group share equally in 
the pay, except that the leader or chief of 
the group receives a double share. The 
chiefs choose their own laborers and 
reckon their accounts with them and 
with SHADA. 

This system has created a new type of 
collective labor. The worker who used to 
be paid by the day or according to the task 
system is now being educated to collective 
labor. The important point is not, as 
some critics have pointed out, that the 


worker under this system receives only 30 
cents a day (the wage prescribed by the 
Haitian Government), for it has been 
proved that some workers can earn more, 
though some earn less, than that sum. 
It must be considered that this wage is 
fixed by the Government and that most 
of the peasants previously had no work 
at all. Many thousands of men, some- 
times as many as 80,000, are now em- 
ployed by SHADA. Probably not more 
than a tenth of that number were regu- 
larly employed at any other time in Haiti’s 
history. As a matter of fact, plenty of 
volunteers can be found for rubber culti- 
vation, which shows that the Haitian 
peasant gets so little profit from his own 
agricultural labor that he is willing to 
leave it to work in the rubber fields. In 
view of the primitive methods employed 
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by Haitian farmers, it would be unwise to 
attempt to continue on a large scale the 
old system of individual farms. Perhaps 
through the education to collective labor 
now being given by SHADA, Haiti may 
be able to solve its complex agricultural 
problem. For a county of such small 
farms, the system of agricultural cooper- 
ative societies might yield good results. 
It would provide a middle way between the 
system of great plantations—which has 
many economic advantages but which 
in the mind of the Haitian peasant too 
closely approaches the old-time slavery— 
and the present system of small, and after 
each inheritance still smaller, properties, 
which promises no possibilities for eco- 
nomic advancement. | 

When the rubber program is fully de- 
veloped, 150,000 workers will benefit 
through SHADA’s educational work. 
Counting the average family as 6 persons, 
which is normal for Haiti, despite a high 
rate of infant mortality, it means that 
900,000 people, or 30 percent of Haiti’s 
total population, will benefit directly. 

Aside from the fact that work is being 
provided for thousands through the rubber 
program, SHADA is distributing more 
money to more peasants than ever before 
in Haiti’s history enjoyed any sort of 
regular income. The standard of living 
of the thousands of rubber workers has 
already greatly improved. SHADA pro- 
vides a free health service for its workers 
and their families, including doctors’ 
services, clinics, and medication, as well as 
a program of sanitation and malaria con- 
trol within its zones of influence. 

Another outstanding SHADA benefit is 
the building program, the like of which 
has never before been witnessed in Haiti. 
Under this construction program buildings 
of all kinds, houses, offices, stables, dormi- 
tories for workers, and many other facili- 
ties have been erected throughout Haiti. 


The rubber fields are partly in regions 
which previously were uninhabited and 
the laborers have frequently been brought 
from afar. Barracks for workers, sanitary 
facilities, warehouses for goods and equip- 
ment, water reservoirs, canteens, and 
clinics, totaling altogether some 300 build- 
ings, have already constructed. 
Through these buildings an 
colonization of Haiti is being facilitated. 
SHADA is interested not only in rubber; 
it also has large sisal plantations and, to 
supply the much needed lumber for the 
construction program, it has established 
three sawmills at Morne-des-Commis- 
saires, or Pine Forest, at an altitude of 
5,000 feet. Up in the Pine Forest it was 
necessary to build eight reservoirs to store 
rainwater for the headquarters area, and 


been 
internal 


because of the absence of any village cen- 
ter, a market was built which under 
SHADA supervision is kept in excellent 
sanitary condition. All this has been 
undertaken to facilitate the organization 
of the work and to improve the living con- 
ditions of the Haitian people. This inter- 
nal colonization is an important step 
toward the solution of Haiti's economic 
difficulties. 

It is still too early to predict what conse- 
quences the rubber program will have for 
Haiti’s future. But even in the short time 
since SHADA’s activities were started, it 
is apparent that the program, besides its 
importance to Haiti’s exports, is revolu- 
tionizing the economic life of the country. 
The thousands of workers employed by 
SHADA earn about $10,000,000 a year, 
a sum which is very considerable for a 
poor country like Haiti. Standards of 
living will be immeasurably improved; 
the improvement, in fact, is already notice- 
able. The peasant is becoming used to 
collective labor and further settlement of 
the country has begun. Most of the land 
acquired for the rubber fields was never 
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before cultivated and it is situated apart 
from the 2,000,000 acres of arable land. 
SHADA’s agronomists and engineers are 
making a thorough survey of all the possi- 
bilities of the land and it is possible that 
other useful plants besides cryptostegia 
may be discovered and utilized. There 
has been some talk in Haiti of a plant found 
by SHADA’s specialists which yields 
rotenone, from which insecticides are pre- 
pared. The development of such a plant 
would be very desirable in the Americas. 

All this is of the utmost importance to 
Haiti. It will bring a new economic order 


to the islands of the Caribbean and to the 
rest of the world as well. These tropical 
islands, so rich in natural resources, are 
very much overpopulated and a large per- 





centage of the people are poverty-stricken, 
undernourished, and therefore easy prey 
to disease. Any plan for the better dis- 
tribution of raw materials throughout the 
world must necessarily improve the eco- 
nomic condition of the Caribbean islands. 
What is now being done in Haiti in con- 
nection with the rubber program is, as 
President Lescot said, Haiti’s contribution 
to the war effort of the United Nations, 
and it is also an important step toward 
Pan American participation in future 
world economic plans. In the post-war 
economic order for the exchange of goods 
and raw materials, only those countries 
will be able to participate with profit 
which have been wise enough to organize 
their own economy. 


uiloss- Lota 


RUTH SEDGWICK 


Associate Professor of Spanish, Mount Holyoke 
College 


SamLinGc from Concepcién down the coast 
of Chile, one glimpses here and there 
through clearings in the pine groves, or 
standing alone on rocky promontories, the 
low buildings and tall chimneys of coal 
mines. 

This is the region so vividly described by 
Baldomero Lillo in the volume of short 
stories entitled Sub Terra that he published 
at Santiago in 1904. Lillo knew the region 
well because he was born in the mining 
community of Lota, about twenty-five 
miles from Concepcion, and later went 
back there to work in the company store. 
He lived in different parts of this section 
of Chile until, at the age of thirty-one, he 
finally settled in Santiago. 

Being an admirer of Lillo’s works, I made 
a pilgrimage to Lota. Although there have 
been certain evident changes, much of the 
town seemed to be just as it was when 
Lillo lived there at the turn of the century. 

One steps off the boat or train into streets 
lined with docks and railroad buildings. 
This is the commercial, industrial, and 
business center, known as Lota Bajo. At 
the foot of the hill on the right there 
is a large group of workers’ houses 
with an excellent athletic field and a 
good-sized stadium. 

After walking some distance through the 
busy town, one climbs the steep cobble- 
stone road or the wide stone stairs to the 
town of Lota Alto. From this height there 
is a fine view of the whole community— 
the factories and crowded streets of Lota 
Bajo stretching all along the horseshoe 
harbor, and the mines scattered in hollows 


between the hills or perched on top of 
rocky cliffs that jut out into the water. 

Heavy black smoke usually lies over 
parts of the town, making photography 
very difficult. Lillo has caught the feeling 
of depression this smoke leaves on the 
spirits of the people when he says in Los 
Invalidos: ‘‘A dense mass of black smoke 
floated heavily in the thin air, making 
that inhospitable place seem all the more 
somber.” 1 But on one of those rare 
December days when the summer sky is 
crystal clear, the columns of smoke roll 
over the hollows and out to sea. In E/ 
Registro Lillo says: “‘And farther on, al- 
most touching the clouds, there rose from 
the enormous mine chimney a black tuft 
of smoke, twisted and torn by the fierce 
gusts of the north wind.” ? 

These coal pits have galleries that run 
out under the Pacific Ocean as far as 
10,000 feet, and it has been stated that the 
deposits may slant hundreds of miles to 
the west. Huge pumps suck the salt 
water out of the mines, but even at best 
the hot steamy galleries were constantly 
dripping with streams of water in Lillo’s 
day. In La Compuerta Ntmero 72 the 
pounding of the waves overhead frightens 
the little eight-year-old boy who goes to 
work in the mine for the first time. 

The realistic descriptions of the galleries, 
the bad air, the heat, and the general un- 
healthful conditions under which the men 
worked remind one of similar pictures in 
Zola’s novel of the French coal mines, 
Germinal. 

Living conditions in the French mining 
community were also like those described 
by Lillo. Apparently these conditions 

1“Una densa masa de humo negro flotaba pesada- 
mente en el aire enrarecido, haciendo mas sombrio el 
aspecto de aquel paraje inhospitalario.”’ (Sub Terra, 
Editorial Nascimento, Santiago, 1931, p. 7). 

2“Y mas alld, tocando cast las pesadas nubes, 
surgia de la enorme chimenea de la mina el negro 


penacho de humo, retorcido, desmenuzado por las 
rachas furibundas del septentrion.”’ Ibid., p. 170. 
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Photograph by Ruth Sedgwick 


LOTA MINE TOWERS AND BUILDINGS 


have not improved very much even today, 
if one can judge by the dark drab blocks 
of row houses along the ridge upon which 
Lota Alto is built. The first story of these 
houses is of brick, and the second of clap- 
boards. A continuous porch or corridor, 
almost at the level of the cobblestone road, 
runs along the front of all the houses in 
each block. According to Lillo, on a 
sunny winter’s day the porch was filled 
with children, with old men, and with 
young men crippled by mine explosions. 

But the sun’s rays do not penetrate 
through the porch into the interior of the 
houses. The whole first floor seems to 
consist of one room with a fireplace in the 
corner, over which Lillo suggested that 
some of the cooking was done. Lillo said 
that clothes were hung on ropes stretched 
across the corner, and that along the walls 
there stood a bed ‘‘made of four boards 
placed over two benches and covered 
with some old cloths and bags.” Lillo 


spoke of washing” being done in a pail in 
front of the fireplace, but at the end of 
some of the rows of houses there are now 
sheds covering outdoor tubs, where the 
women gather to do their laundry. 

Behind some of the workers’ houses there 
are garden plots, and there is also a hospi- 
tal. A few small apartment houses on a 
side street probably belong to mine 
officials. A little farther on down this 
same side street the visitor comes upon the 
the famous Cousifio estate, called Parque 
de Lota. A large nineteenth century 
manor house stands in the midst of a huge 
park full of native and exotic plants and 
trees. Through the groves of picturesque 
Chilean pines there are beautiful glimpses 
of the city that lies below, the white 
breakers in the harbor, and the bright blue 
Pacific Ocean. People come from all 
over Chile to visit this beautiful park. 

In contrast to its luxuriant vegetation, 
there stretches back into the country a 
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bleak and barren plain, which Lillo 
rightly calls a somber and gloomy land- 
scape. With the exception of a few groves 
of pine trees that have been planted here 
and there, one sees only a vegetation of 
weeds and low tufts of grass. An animal, 
like the old mine horse Diamante which 
was cast out onto the sandy fields after a 
lifetime of faithful service hauling ore cars 
in the galleries, soon dies in this desert 
from lack of food and fresh water. Lillo 
gives very realistic descriptions of this dry 
coastal plain, especially in summer. For 
example, in Los Invdlidos, Lillo says: 
‘There is nothing more gloomy than that 
desolate plain, parched and dusty, covered 
with small mounds of sand, so coarse and 
heavy that the winds have difficulty in 
dragging it over the bare ground, which is 
ereedy for human life.” ® 

On the other hand, in winter when the 

3 “Nada mds tétrico que esa desolada llanura, reseca 
pelvorienta, sembrada de pequenos monticulos de arena 
tan gruesa y pesada que los vientos arrastraban dificil- 


mente a través del suelo desnudo, advido de humanidad.”’ 


Tbid., p. 6. 


LOTA SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


The building on the corner is 
used for miners’ meetings; at 
the left is a row of houses. 


northers bring a great deal of rain to the 
region, the black earth is saturated with 
water. A typical winter day is described 
in Lillo’s pay-day scene. “It was one of 
the last days of June. A fine, persistent 
drizzle was falling from a dark ash-colored 
sky, heavy with clouds. A heavy curtain 
of fog shut out the horizon over the sea. It 
was like a wall that advanced slowly, 
swallowing with each step everything 
that the eye could see in that direction.” * 
As in other parts of southern. Chile, where 
it rains often in winter, these gray days 
sadden and depress the spirits of the people 
but, according to Lillo, the inclement 
weather is only one of the hardships the 
miner has to undergo. “And the rain 
kept on falling copiously and incessantly, 
soaking the ground, and wetting the 
clothes of those poor people for whom the 


4 “Fra uno de los uiltimos dias de Junio y una llovizna 
fina y persistente caia del cielo entoldado, de un gris 
obscuro y ceniciento. Por el lado del mar una espesa cor- 


tina de brumas cerraba el horizonte, como un muro que 
avanzaba lentamente tragandose a su paso todo lo que la 
vista percibia en aquella direccion. . . 


» Ibid., p. 67. 
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drizzle and bad weather were only a small 
part of their hardships and suffering.” ° 

Against such a background of inclement 
weather, hard labor, undernourishment, 
and premature old age, the miners de- 
picted by Lillo carried on an epic struggle 
against the bare rock. 

Chile is one of the few Latin American 
countries that have coal deposits worked 
on a commercial basis. These deposits, 
although scattered throughout southern 
Chile, are found especially along the coast, 
from Valdivia down to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. This natural resource has played 
an important part in the economic de- 
velopment of the country, making the 
Chile of today one of the most highly in- 
dustrialized nations of its size in all 
Latin America. 

The exploitation of Chilean coal has had 
an interesting history. Although the Span- 

5 “<Y [a lluvia cata siempre, copiosa, incesante, empa- 
pando la tierra y calando las ropas de aquellos miserables 
para quienes la llovizna y las inclemencias del cielo eran 


una parte muy pequena de sus trabajos y sufrimientos.” 


Ibid., p. 76. 





THE FAMOUS LOTA 
PARK 


From the huge Cousifio es- 

tate, full of native and exotic 

plants and trees, there are 

beautiful glimpses of the city 
and bright blue ocean. 


iards knew in colonial times that coal 
existed in southern Chile, they were too 
much engrossed in their search for gold 
and silver to bother with a mineral of 
lesser importance. But when the Yankee 
shipbuilder Wheelwright founded what 
today is known as the Pacific Steam Navi- 
gation Company, the first line to run, in 
1840, a service from Europe to South 
America, he looked around for coal, in 
order not to have to count entirely upon 
the supply that came from England. He 
attempted to exploit the coal beds of 
Talcahuano, but this adventure was not 
as successful as his shipping line. 

The mines of Lota, and those of the 
neighboring town of Coronel, were opened 
a little later. It was in 1852 that Matias 
Cousifio acquired the rights to the coal of 
Lota. ‘To develop his mines along modern 
lines, Sefor Cousifio brought workers and 
technicians from the British Isles. One of 
Lillo’s stories, El Grist, depicts an English 
engineer as being ridiculous, haughty, and 
cruel. Luis Cousifo inherited the mines 
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from his father, but later sold them to the 
Compania Carbonifera e Industrial de 
Lota, a large part of the stock of which 
to different 
The ninetieth anniver- 


belongs members of the 
Cousifio family. 
sary of the opening of the mines was 
celebrated at Lota in September 1942 at a 
special ceremony attended by President 
Juan Antonio Rios. 

Since the nineteenth century the use 
of native coal has greatly increased in 
Chile. During the first World War Chile 
learned to get along with domestic coal 
for many purposes for which it had been 
dependent upon the foreign supply. Chil- 
ean boats, factories, and railroads bought 
more coal at home. There was no use 
turning to oil because the country has no 
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supply of its own. When the nitrate in- 
dustry of northern Chile suffered a severe 
depression and fewer boats brought coal 
in order to load nitrates, the foreign supply 
of coal was further reduced. 

With the present war Chilean coal 
mining has taken another spurt, for it is 
very difficult now to keep up the imports 
of British and Australian coal. Many of 
the new factories that are springing up in 
Chile are entirely dependent upon native 
fuel. There is no doubt that this indus- 
trial development will continue to give an 
added impetus to coal mining in the 
future. 


The heroic Chilean coal miner still has 
an important role to play in the economic 
development of his country. 





THE HARBOR AND INDUSTRIAL SECTION OF LOTA BAJO 


Adrian C. Escobar 


On April 5, 1944, Dr. Adrian C. Escobar, 
Ambassador of Argentina in Washington, 
attended his first meeting of the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union as 
representative of Argentina. The Chair- 
man of the Board, the Hon. Cordell Hull, 
expressed his satisfaction and that of all the 
other members of the Board in being able 
to welcome him, and spoke of his reputa- 
tion as a distinguished lawyer. Mr. Hull 
added that Dr. Escobar was one of the 
outstanding personalities of his country and 
of the Continent; that his experience and 
exceptional knowledge would be of great 
aid in solving the problems that come 
before the Board, and that he was certain 
the members of the Board could count on 
his enthusiastic collaboration in carrying 
on the work of the Pan American Union. 
Dr. Escobar responded with cordial assur- 
ances of wholehearted cooperation, ex- 
pressing fervent good wishes for the pros- 
perity of the countries, members of the 
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Union, and of their eminent representa- 
tives, who fulfill their mission with dignity 
and patriotism. 

The Argentine member of the Board is 
one of his country’s ablest and best known 
scholars, teachers, and cultural leaders. 
He was born in Buenos Aires in 1881 and 
took his degree in law and social sciences at 
the National University of Buenos Aires in 
1902. For over twenty years he served in 
the National Congress as deputy from the 
province of Buenos Aires and during that 
time he initiated much social and eco- 
nomic legislation. For a decade he was 
chairman of the Congressiona Commit- 
tee on International Affairs and under his 
guidance a large number of international 
treaties and pacts were ratified. During 
the three years 1938-40 he occupied the 
post of Postmaster General of Argentina, 
and he presided as chairman of the 11th 
Congress of the Universal Postal Union. 
In 1938 he was one of Argentina’s dele- 
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gates to the Eighth International Confer- 
ence of American States that met at Lima, 
Peru, and he has represented his country 
as ambassador in Spain and Brazil. A 
number of foreign governments have con- 
ferred decorations upon him, among them 
Brazil, Chile, France, Greece, and Spain. 

For many years he was a member of the 
law faculty of the National University of 
Buenos Aires and also served as president 
of the Argentine Bar Association. 

In addition to his labors in his profession 
and in the service of his government, Dr. 
Escobar’s activities in the social field have 
been zealous and productive. He was 
president for some time of the Administra- 
tive Council of the Argentine Institute for 
the Blind and under his direction the In- 


stitute’s work was considerably developed 
and enlarged. Since 1938 he has been 
connected with the Museo Social. This 
organization, which has been in existence 
for over thirty years, has under its auspices 
a wide range of welfare activities and it 
has sponsored and established many kinds 
of social and economic reforms and im- 
provements. 

Dr. Escobar has also found time to write 
many books and monographs on govern- 
ment, social problems, and law. One of 
the latest 1s Palabras Americanas: tres dis- 
cursos sobre politica internacional. 

On February 15, 1944, Dr. Escobar 
presented to President Roosevelt his letters 
of credence as Ambassador of Argentina 
to the United States. 





The American Associations of Gommerce 
and Production Council Meeting 


WILLIAM MANGER 


Counselor, Pan American Union 


Tue Second Plenary Meeting of the Per- 
manent Council of American Associations 
of Commerce and Production was held in 
New York from May 4 to 8. 
tially a meeting of business men and re- 
flected the point of view of this important 


It was essen- 


element of the inter-American community 
on the present and especially the post-war 
problems of an economic character con- 
fronting the nations of the American 
Continent. 

With the exception of those actually 
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engaged in the conflict, it is doubtful if 
any group in the American Republics has 
been more directly affected by the war than 
those engaged in production and com- 
merce, whether nationally or internation- 
ally. To the great majority of the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere internationai 
trade is indispensable to a healthy econ- 
omy. ‘The outbreak of the war in Europe 
in 1939 deprived many of them of impor- 
tant markets in that Continent; the exten- 
sion of the conflict to the Americas in 1941 
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had further far-reaching repercussions. 
An immediate consequence was the with- 
drawal of nearly all vessels from inter- 
American trade routes and the almost 
complete disruption of ordinary means of 
transportation. Producers and _ traders 
were confronted with the loss of export 
outlets, and a drying up of sources of 
imports. 


Private enterprise vs. government control 


An inevitable consequence of these de- 
velopments was greater official participa- 
tion and governmental control over 
national as well as international economic 
activities. Nationally, the entire eco- 
nomic life of some countries was traas- 
formed in order to concentrate on the 
production of those elements required for 
the prosecution of the war. Interna- 
tionally, agreements were entered into 


S 
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between governments to stimulate the 
production of certain essential and strate- 
gic materials; to encourage the introduc- 
tion of new products, especially of an 
agricultural character, hitherto obtained 
from areas now inaccessible; and _ to 
finance the holding, or provide a method 
for the orderly and equitable marketing, 
of long-established products in 
American trade. 

While recognizing their wartime value 
and necessity, there was evident in the 
meeting of the Permanent Council an in- 
terest in having these controls considered 
only as emergency measures and not as 
permanent features either of the domestic 
or international economic policy of the 
American Republics. In fact, the desire 
for a return to private enterprise and the 
relaxation of governmental supervision 
permeated the whole atmosphere and 
dominated the discussions in the plenary 
sessions as well as in committee meetings. 
These sentiments were voiced by speakers 
and were reflected in the language of the 
resolutions. 

The resolution on government inter- 
vention, for instance, reiterated the prin- 
ciple previously enunciated by the 
Association opposing an increase of ‘‘State 
intervention in economic activities be- 
yond the scope of the logical and natural 
promotion and safeguard of production 
and consumption” and reaffirmed the ap- 
peal that “‘the system of free enterprise be 
restored in all the countries of the Ameri- 
cas without interference by the State except 
such as may be strictly essential and in- 
dispensable for the adequate safeguard of 
the general interests of the nation.” 


inter- 


CLOSING RECEPTION AND DINNER 


Second plenary session, Permanent Council of American 


Associations of Commerce and Production. 


Courtesy of Edward L. Bacher 
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Complementary to this general declara- 
tion was a resolution calling for a limita- 
tion of the authority of government control 
agencies to such cases “as are strictly in- 
dispensable when the economic or social 
conditions shall demand it through excep- 
tional circumstances,’ and requesting a 
definite delimitation of the scope of author- 
ity of such agencies. 

With specific reference to international 
commerce, the Council felt it essential 
that ‘‘at the end of the war, individual 
business operations and private business 
organizations recover their rightful place 
in trade,” and recommended ‘“‘the orderly 
and progressive relaxation of obstacles 
to the international movement of mer- 
chandise, capital and debt services, and 
especially the quantitative restrictions and 
exchange control, in order to reestablish 
a multilateral system of international eco- 
nomic relations.” 

In the course of the sessions the members 
of the Council were informed of the prep- 
arations being made by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union for the Inter-American Techni- 
cal Economic Conference. In response to 
that statement the Council adopted a 
resolution thanking the Pan American 
Union for its constant assistance to the 
Council and for its invitation to send 
delegates to the above-mentioned con- 
ference. 


Industrialization and capital investments 


The war has brought with it many 
changes, not the least of which is an 
accelerated industrialization in many coun- 
tries of Latin America. A narrow view of 
this development might look upon it as 
one that must necessarily be at the expense 
of industrialized countries like the United 
States, by reducing the demand for foreign 
finished products. Actually, as several 
speakers at the New York conference 
pointed out, it is likely to have an oppo- 
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site effect, for the establishment of manu- 
facturing industries begets a demand for 
other manufactured goods. “History 
shows,”? observed Mr. William P. Withe- 
row, former President of the National 
Manufacturers’ Association, ‘‘that when the 
people of any country find profitable jobs 
in factories, their increased consumption 
creates a greater demand for goods— 
foreign and domestic. ‘The best customers 
are not the predominantly raw material 
countries, but those which, like them- 
selves, have developed industries.” 

The Council itself in one of its resolutions 
recognized that the industrialization of the 
countries of Latin America “‘naturally is 
advantageous to the entire Hemisphere 
because of the greater buying capacity 
resulting from the general raising of the 
standard of living which great industrial 
expansion carries with it.”” Obviously not 
all the industries started during the last 
few years can hope to survive the re- 
establishment of peace and the resumption 
of normal trade relations. For that reason 
the Council went on record as favoring 
the post-war protection of those industries 
‘“‘which offer sufficient vitality to stabilize 
themselves,’ and the necessity of distin- 
guishing in each country between indus- 
tries capable of development and emer- 
gency industries set up under the excep- 
tional circumstances of war. 

A necessary element in industrial de- 
velopment is capital, and an insufficiency 
of national savings in many countries 
offers an opportunity for and necessitates 
the utilization of foreign funds. Here 
again the Council went on record as favor- 
ing private investments in lieu of govern- 
mental loans; and believed that loans and 
investments, made directly or indirectly 
by governmental agencies, should be com- 
plementary to and not competitive with 
private investments and be devoted ex- 
clusively to the increase of production in 
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the borrowing country. It was further 
recommended that foreign private capital 
should be assured treatment equal to that 
of national capital, and that the rights of 
foreign investors should not be lessened 
without assuring them a just, rapid, ade- 
quate and real indemnification. 

Foreign investments inevitably involve 
the problem of the remission of interest 
charges to the creditor country. ‘There is 
only one really effective way in which such 
charges and international services gen- 
erally can be met by debtor countries and 
that is by the shipment of goods and mer- 
chandise. The Council recognized this 
fact and recommended that creditor coun- 
tries revise their customs and commercial 
treaty policies so as to facilitate the en- 
trance of goods and services coming from 
debtor countries, in order not to make too 
burdensome the charge which otherwise 
would weigh on the latter for the payment 
of amortization and interest. 


Economic interdependence 


Although the questions on the agenda 
were approached primarily from the point 
of view of the producer and the business 
man, there was ample recognition of the 
broader aspects of inter-American eco- 
nomic relations and the necessity of taking 


into consideration the other elements that 
enter into the national and international 
economies of the several countries. ‘Thus, 
the resolution on labor and social security 
affirmed the principle of the social respon- 
sibility of enterprise and management, and 
embodied a series of recommendations to 
the National Sections, including one that 
the living conditions, education and social 
welfare of agricultural workers be im- 
proved, and another that individual em- 
ployers adopt measures assuring reasonable 
security to their employees, independent 
of legal obligations. The organization of 
industrial training institutes was urged, as 
well as the employment of professors and 
the sending of students to the more highly 
industrialized countries for purposes of 
professional specialization. 

In the matter of population and immi- 
gration the Council recognized that the 
majority of the American countries have 
not reached their population capacity. 
At the same time it accepted the principle 
that the abstract idea of freedom of immi- 
gration must give way to the concrete idea 
of selection, and that the selection of im- 
migrants and their assimilation must be 
based upon the careful consideration of 
their interest and upon the interests of the 
countries of their origin and destination. 


First Conference of the Commissions 


of Inter-American Development 


JULIAN G. ZIER 
Acting Chief, Division of Financial and Economic Information, Pan American Union 


Pursuant to Resolution XIII of the 
Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee, the Inter-American 
Development Commission was created on 
January 15, 1940. The Commission was 
organized in June of that year and began 
to function immediately. The Second 
Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American Republics at Habana in 
1940 affirmed the organization of the 
Commission, and before the end of 1941 
National Inter-American Development 
Commissions were established in all of 
the Republics, members of the Pan Am- 
erican Union. The Third Meeting of 
Ministers at Rio de Janeiro in 1942 further 
urged the American Nations to lend all 
possible assistance to the Development 
Commission, and directed the latter to 
put into practice a broad economic policy 
founded on complete utilization of natural 
resources and on greater industrial use of 
those raw materials having favorable and 
permanent economic possibilities as to 
both production and markets. 

The Central Commission is composed of 
five members, under the chairmanship of 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, and the vice- 
chairmanship of J. Rafael Oreamuno. 
Its headquarters are in Washington. The 
National Commissions in each of the 
American Republics are made up of citi- 
zens of the respective countries represent- 
ing finance, industry, agriculture, mining, 
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transportation, and government. These 
National Commissions, cooperating with 
the Central Commission in carrying out 
the joint program, provide an avenue for 
the exchange of ideas and information 
between the Republics. 

This short history is given in order to 
introduce a condensed account of the first 
joint meetings of the Commissions. ‘These 
took place from May 9 to May 18 in New 
York City, where 85 diplomats and repre- 
sentative businessmen from both conti- 
nents gathered to confer. A crowded but 
clearly defined agenda was ready for con- 
sideration when the first plenary session 
took place on the morning of May 10. 
At that session messages from the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of 
State of the United States were read, and 
these were followed by an address of wel- 
come by the Honorable Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia, Mayor of New York City. 
Other prominent men spoke at subsequent 
meetings or dinners of the delegates. 

The Chairman and Vice-Chairman of 
the Inter-American Development Com- 
mission acted in the same capacity in con- 
nection with the Conference; the Secretary 
General was Mr. Frank A. Waring, Chief 
of the Research Division, Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

The agenda of the Conference, for pur- 
poses of detailed study, analysis, and con- 
sideration of subject matter, was divided 
into sections as follows: Section I, Eco- 
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FIRST PLENARY SESSION, CONFERENCE OF INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSIONS 


Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and chairman of the Conference, is 
addressing the meeting. 


nomic Development and Investment; Sec- 
tion II, International Trade and Trans- 
portation. The Chairman of Section I 
was Senor Hernan Videla, a Chilean 
delegate, and Senor Leén Aisenstein, a 
Cuban delegate, presided over Section IT. 

Committee 1 (Economic Development), 
Section I, Dr. Valentim F. Bougas. of 
Brazil, chairman, discussed the following 
topics: Utilization of natural resources; 
economic stability; establishment of new 
industries; instruments for economic de- 
velopment; technical assistance; standards 
of living; and government operation 
and private enterprise. Committee 2 (In- 
vestments), Section I, Senor Eduardo 
Villasenor of Mexico, chairman, took up 


these subjects: Currency — stabilization; 
methods of investment; credit facilities; 
equitable credit terms; equality of treat- 
ment of foreign investments; debt services; 
and taxation. 

Committee I (International Trade), 
Section II, Dr. José A. Mora of Uruguay, 
chairman, devoted its time to the study of: 
Trade barriers, including tariffs, quotas, 
exchange control, export taxes; state trad- 
ing; customs unions; trade preferences; 
commodity policies, including interna- 
tional agreements and subsidies; and mo- 
nopolies and cartels. Committee 2 (Trans- 
portation), Section II, Dr. Alejandro 
Shaw of Argentina, chairman, consider- 
ered: Transportation facilities and services; 
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national merchant marines; rate policies; 
equality in protection from risks; and 
tourist trade. 

Obviously the scope of activity of the 
National Inter-American Development 
Commissions has been enlarged as the 
present world conflict progressed. At the 
time of organization their chief endeavor 
was to help create a reasonable exchange 
of commerce in the Western Hemisphere 
so that the decrease in volume of com- 
modities exchanged with Europe would 
not too severely affect the economies of 
the American nations. Since the entry of 
so many of the American Republics into 
the second World War, moreover, a re- 
sponsibility has fallen upon the Western 
world which it has never before known. 

The Conference of Inter-American De- 
velopment Commissions, therefore, was 
most opportune and the findings of the 
conference, as reflected in the forty-five 
resolutions made by it, were of interest as 
an economic manifestation of the Good 
Neighbor Policy. While the reeommenda- 
tions of the Conference cover a wide field 
of planning for the future welfare of the 
Republics in the Western world, the role 
of these Republics in the rehabilitation of 
war-torn Europe was not overlooked. The 
wide scope of the Conference discussion 
might be summarized in four general 
classifications, as follows: The world-wide 
distribution of surplus production; im- 
proved standards of living; banking and 
exchange; and transportation and com- 
munication. 

The first resolution called for the inclu- 
sion of Canada in the inter-American 
development program, and the early estab- 
lishment of a Canadian Inter-American 
Development Commission was urged. 

One of the principal resolutions recom- 
mended that the commissions strive in their 
respective countries for the creation of 
basic economic policies and conditions 


which will stimulate private initiative and | 
the advancement of economically sound 
industries; that government regulations be 
limited to a just protection of public in- 
terest; and that government wartime 
activities and regulations be relaxed as 
soon as possible. 

Another important resolution called for 
aid to industrial development through 
long-term credits at low interest rates, such 
credits to be used for the purchase of 
industrial equipment for the permanent 
improvement of standards of living. 

Great social significance was seen in the 
resolution urging the governments of the 
American nations to encourage vocational 
and technical training of workers and pro- 
grams to improve health and nutrition. 
Also, legislation bearing on social security, 
prohibition of child labor, maximum hour 
and minimum wage laws, and employment 
was urged. 

It was voted that immigration should be 
encouraged by the creation of national and 
international immigration agencies and the 
expansion and modernization of agricul- 
ture. Also the fuller utilization of hydro- 
electric power and petroleum resources 
was recommended for further economic 
development. Furthermore, a _ proposal 
that inter-American investment banks be 
set up in each of the other American 
republics was made in the interest of 
inter-American investments. This pro- 
posal calls for joint participation of foreign 
and domestic capital on terms equitable 
to both. 

The maintenance of inflation controls 
during the transition from war to peace 
was recommended, and Governments were 
urged to relax exchange controls as soon 
as Circumstances permitted. Other recom- 
mendations in the investment program 
dealt with expropriation, insurance, taxes, 
governmental competition, and stabiliza- 
tion of currency, 
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Recognition was given the great im- 
portance of expanded transportation facili- 
ties in the development of hemisphere 
resources. Two resolutions relating to 
ocean shipping called for studies on the 
reduction of shipping rates and recom- 
mended reduction or elimination, if 
possible, of governmental subsidies. 

Overland transportation was dealt with 
in a single recommendation for comple- 
tion and improvement of the Pan American 
Highway. Several recommendations were 
dhese 
asked for rate reductions, expansion of 


made pertaining to air transport. 


services, agreements for use of airports, 
standard regulations, and surveys of 
facilities as soon as world conditions permit. 

The recommendation on tourist travel 
commended the work of the Travel Di- 
vision of the Pan American Union, sug- 
gested that its activities be expanded, and 
advocated the simplification of travel 
formalities between the American count- 
ries. 


Such war-created problems as the ter- 
mination of United States purchase con- 
tracts in the other Americas and economic 
demobilization were considered in resolu- 
tions relating to international trade, as 
were problems of tariffs, quotas, and state 
trading enterprises. 

With reference to government purchase 
contracts, the Conference recommended 
that in their termination consideration be 
given to the economic consequences in the 
countries affected. Customs unions were 
approved, with the consequent elimination 
of trade restrictions. The adoption of 
measures to prohibit cartels was also 
recommended. 

In summarizing the findings and accom- 
plishments of the Conference at the final 
session, Nelson A. Rockefeller referred to 
these recommendations as guides and 
incentives “for an economic constitution 
within which we can all grow and expand 
and find greater wealth and happiness for 
all the peoples of all countries.” 


Rehabilitation of the National Railways 


of Mexico 


DOROTHY M. TERCERO 
Assistant Editor, Bulletin of the Pan American Union 


On Marcu 9, 1944, the President of 
Mexico issued a decree amending Articles 
5, 6, 8, and 18 of the law of December 31, 
1940, which created the Administration 
of the National Railways of Mexico. 

As a consequence of the almost total 
suppression of regular maritime transpor- 
tation since the beginning of the war, either 
through withdrawal of merchant vessels 


for other uses or through the menace of 
submarine warfare in Caribbean and 
Atlantic waters, practically all freight 
between Mexico and the United States, 
as well as most of the traffic between Cen- 
tral America and the United States, has 
had to be transported over the Mexican 
railway system. 

When the war cut off overseas sources of 
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Courtesy of U. S. Railway Mission in Mexico 


TAMPING OPERATIONS SOUTH OF 
MONTERREY, NUEVO LEON 


The Mexicans quickly become expert in handling 
tamping machines and are so impressed with them 
that they insist on working the tampers a full 8- 
hour day. In the United States a 1- to 2-hour 
stretch with a tamper is generally considered 
enough for one man at one time. 


so many strategic and critical materials, 
Latin America, and especially Mexico, 
became one of the major sources of supply 
of such materials, first for defense and 
then for active prosecution of the war. 
Mexico’s rich mineral deposits and _ its 
tropical and semitropical agricultural prod- 
ucts became matters of primary concern 
to the allied war effort. Silver, antimony, 
molybdenum, lead, mercury, zinc, gold, 
petroleum, graphite, copper, tin, arsenic, 
cadmium, selenium, tungsten, iron, cobalt, 
fluorspar, vanadium, manganese, plati- 
num—all these lie in Mexico’s subsoil in 
quantities of greater or lesser importance. 
In world production of silver Mexico has 
been first in recent years, and for the next 
eight minerals just named it ranks high 


among the world’s leading producers. 
Henequen and ixtle fibers, mahogany, 
castor beans, rubber, and many other 
Mexican agricultural products are also 
vital to the prosecution of the war. On 
July 15, 1941, an agreement was made 
between Mexico and the United States 
for the purchase by the latter of all Mexi- 
co’s exportable surpluses of many of these 
strategic and critical materials, and since 
that date a number of supplemental agree- 
ments have been made between the two 
nations, all providing for an increasing 
flow of Mexican products to the United 
States. ‘There is only one way for these 
products to move—over the Mexican rail 
lines. Naturally this has put an unwonted 
burden on the railways, which for a long 
time, even before the emergency, had ad- 
mittedly been operating with inadequate 
and antiquated equipment. 

The problem of reorganizing and reha- 
bilitating the railways to meet both normal 
and emergency requirements has been from 
the beginning, and still is, a very complex 
one. The new decree mentioned above 
affects only one of that problem’s aspects, 
namely, the relationship between the trans- 
portation enterprise and the workers— 
and that relationship is, again admittedly, 
one of the most complex aspects of the 
whole complex problem. 

Without going into the background of 
Mexican railways at any length, it is 
nevertheless desirable to recall that in 
June 1937 the railways of Mexico were 
expropriated, the properties passed into 
the hands of the Government, and were 
administered directly by the Government 
to the end of April 1938, when, under 
President Cardenas. a law was approved 
giving the administration of the railroads 
to the workers themselves. After President 
Avila Camacho took office on December ie 
1940, the railway administration was again 
reorganized by the law mentioned above, 
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which provided for an Administrative 
Council, four of whose seven members 
were to be named by the President and 
the other three by the Railway Workers 
Union. 

The March 9 decree makes certain new 
changes in the administration of the 
railways which the Government deemed 
expedient at this time. Under its pro- 
visions the administration of the railways 
is placed in the hands of a General 
Manager, to be appointed by the President, 
instead of being in charge of the former 
seven-member Administrative Council. 
The General Manager will be assisted by 
an Advisory Board of nine members, of 
which he himself will be one member and 
chairman, while the Secretaries of the 
Treasury and Public Credit, Communica- 
tions and Public Works, Agriculture and 
Development, and Labor and Sccial 
Welfare, the Confederation of National 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, and 





Courtesy of U. S. Railway Mission in Mexico 


the Confederation of Industrial Associa- 
tions of Mexico will each name one mem- 
ber and the Railway Workers Union two 
members. ‘The General Manager will be 
directly in charge of the organization, 
administration, functioning, improvement, 
and all general matters concerning the 
management and development of the 
lines, including the acquisition and dis- 
tribution of property and funds. 

The broadest change in the basic rail- 
way administration law occurs in Article 
18, which pertains to administration- 
employee relationships. The basic law 
simply stated that ‘“‘the personnel at the 
service of the Administration of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico will be subject 
in its relations with the latter to the 
Federal Labor Law and to the provisions 
of the Collective Labor Contract.’ The 
amendment of March 9, 1944, lists four 
specific exceptions to this provision. First, 


the General Manager is given the exclusive 





INTERIOR VIEW OF RAILWAY SHOPS 


Much improvement has been made in working conditions by the proper placing of windows and 
skylights. 
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faculty of determining confidential posi- 
tions, of reducing or increasing their 
number as the service requires, and of 
temporarily utilizing the services of foreign 
technicians in administrative posts. (Ac- 
cording to Mexican labor practices, holders 
of the so-called confidential positions— 
which in a broad sense may be said to be 
managerial jobs—are not subject to col- 
lective bargaining contracts but are 
responsible only to the management of 
the enterprise and subject only to the 
management’s rules and regulations.) Re- 
lations between the railway administration 
and such personnel will be governed by 
the Federal Labor Law and by such regu- 
lations as the administration may issue 
prescribing, insofar as they are not pre- 
scribed by law, their duties and obliga- 
tions and the protection of their rights as 
workers. In the latter respect, efficiency, 
or in the case of equal efficiency, seniority, 





Courtesy of U.S. Railway Mission in Mexico 


STORAGE FACILITIES AT SAN LUIS POTOSI 
These island platforms were installed at the suggestion of and under the supervision of the United States 


Railway Mission in Mexico to provide for proper separation of material stocks. 


must be given due consideration by the 
management. ‘This type of personnel, in 
accordance with the usual custom, is 
specifically excluded from membership in 
the regular railway union. 

Second, the General Manager is given 
the exclusive right to issue the rules of a 
technical and administrative nature for 
carrying on the work which are mentioned 
in the final part of Article 101 of the 
Federal Labor Law. This means that 
organized labor cannot, under either its 
labor contracts or any regulations derived 
therefrom, intervene in any way in the 
technical and administrative rulings of the 
General Manager. 

Third, the General Manager is further 
given the exclusive authority to dictate the 
regulatory provisions mentioned in Article 
102 of the Federal Labor Law. This 
covers all such matters as working hours; 
rest periods; time and place of beginning 


Items stored on the 


platforms are materials reclaimed in the Reclamation Plant. 
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Courtesy of U.S. Railway Mission in Mexico 





LAYING NEW RAIL SOUTH OF ACHOTAL, VERACRUZ 


The use of modern power rail-laying equipment has enabled the Mexican laborers to speed up and 
improve their work. The cut-in operation is used by the rail gang, so that the movement of trains is not 
interrupted while rail laying is in progress. 


aod ending the day’s work; days and hours 
for the cleaning of machinery, equipment, 
and shops; safety and first aid measures; 
regulation of work performed by women 
and minors; seasonal or temporary labor; 
days and places for payment of wages; 
medical examinations of workers; dis- 
ciplinary measures; and any other rules 
and regulations that may be desirable to 
obtain the greatest possible regularity and 
security in the performance of the work. 
The rules and regulations which the Gen- 
eral Manager issues in this respect are to 
take the place of existing labor contract 
stipulations pertaining to such matters. 
Fourth and finally, the amendment pro- 
vides that any stipulations of existing labor 
contracts which hamper, impede, lessen, or 
in any way impair the services which the 
National Ra‘lways must perform shall be 
replaced by new rulings of the General 
Management. In the issuance of such 


rulings, however, the General Manage- 
ment is to have due respect for existing 
legal provisions and established rights of 
workers to the extent that these do not 
hinder the desired correction of deficien- 
cies and obstructions. 

The publication of this decree, which so 
greatly broadeas the authority of the rail- 
way administration and lessens the inter- 
vention of organized labor, brought forth 
many and varied comments in Mexico. 
Some opinions had already falsely attribu- 
ted all the deficiencies of the railways to 
the workers themselves. On the day 
following publication of the decree, Presi- 
dent Avila Camacho in an open letter to 
the Railway Workers Union sought to 
dissipate that error in judgment. ‘People 
fail to remember,” said the President, 
“that Mexico’s extraordinary productive 
activity suddenly and unexpectedly in- 
creased the volume of freight; they forget 
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that the railways’ equipment is notori- 
ously insufficient; they forget that, not just 
now but rather as a consequence of our 
long revolutionary process, it has been im- 
possible to maintain the rail lines in the 
state necessary to give the extraordinary 
service which present-day accelerated ac- 
tivity demands. Everything has been at- 
tributed to a lack of morale among the 
workers—not the minority who may be 
in part responsible but the masses of work- 
ers. It is necessary that the nation recog- 
nize that the great majority of members 
of the railway union, by their competence, 
their labor, and their devotion to their 
task, do honor not only to the railway en- 
terprise but to the entire country.” 

The new decree will not solve the whole 
transportation problem, but it is regarded 
as one step toward improvement of the 
general efficiency of the railway system. 

In November 1942 the Governments of 
Mexico and the United States entered into 
an agreement for a joint program of re- 
habilitation of certain key lines of the 
National Railways of Mexico, in order to 
assure optimum efficiency in the operation 
of the railroads for the transportation of 
vitally needed strategic materials. ‘The 
lines designated for this rehabilitation 
work were four in number: (1) Laredo- 
Mexico City, via Monterrey, Saltillo, and 
San Luis Potosi; (2) Torreén-Monterrey, 
via Paradén; (3) Cérdoba-Suchiate, via 
Jesis Carranza (Veracruz) and Ixtepec 
(Oaxaca); and (4) Chihuahua-Torreén. 
The concentration of interest on these four 
lines had two primary aims: first, to 
unite Nuevo Laredo with Suchiate on the 
Guatemalan border, in order to obtain a 
rail route to Central America and to pro- 
vide an export outlet to the United States 
for Mexican tropical agricultural prod- 
ucts; and, second, to facilitate the move- 
ment for export of strategic minerals, 
found in the north central part of the coun- 


try, via Morse, ‘Torreén, San Luis Potosi, 
Monterrey, and Laredo. 

The United States sent a mission of rail- 
way experts to Mexico to cooperate with 
Mexican authorities in the work, and 
furthermore agreed to finance the cost of 
necessary materials and equipment pur- 
chased in the United States and of rails 
and spikes produced in Mexico; to supply 
without eost to Mexico the necessary num- 
ber of United States technicians to further 
the work; to finance the repair in the 
United States of locomotives and other 
rolling stock sent up by Mexico for that 
purpose; and to pay the wages of any ad- 
ditional Mexican laborers considered nec- 
essary to put the lines in good condition 
whom the National Railways themselves 
could not support from their normal 
maintenance funds. 

It is interesting to note what progress 
was made in this direction in 1943, the 
first year of work.! On the Laredo- 
Mexico City line a total of 4,750,000 pesos 
was expended. Rehabilitation between 
Laredo and Monterrey (168 miles) was 
completed, including the laying of new 
rails, sleepers, and ballast. South of 
Monterrey the first stage of the work— 
elimination of dangerous spots—was fin- 
ished, so that trains can move, if not with 
great speed, at least with safety, and the 
second stage—permanent rehabilitation— 
is now under way. Used rails removed 
from this main line are being utilized on 
secondary lines. 

On the Cédrdoba-Suchiate route, 25 
miles between Achotal and Jests Carranza 
(both in the State of Veracruz) were 
permanently repaired with new ails, 
sleepers, and ballast. On the rest of the 


1 The United States Railway Mission in Mexico 
has not yet published any official report of its activities 
or expenditures in connection with the rehabilitation 
work in Mexico. The progress report given herewith 
ts summarized from an article published in the Revista 
de Economia, Mexico City, February 29, 1944.—D. M.T. 
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line the work is still in the preliminary 
stage, but 14 crews of 25 men each have 
been supplied by the Railway Mission and 
are working at various points along the 
way. ‘The sum invested in this line was, 
in round figures, 7,000,000 pesos. 

As yet no work bas been done on the 
other two key lines included in the pro- 
gram, 2. ¢., Torredn-Monterrey and Chi- 
huahua-Torreén, but preliminary surveys 
were made and the work is expected to 
start this year. 

In shops in the United States a number 
of second-hand locomotives acquired by 
the National Railways of Mexico were re- 
conditioned. On this the Mission spent 
about 1,500,000 pesos. The Mission also 
invested approximately 750,000 pesos in 
tools and equipment, which will eventually 
become the property of the National Rail- 
ways. Another 220,000 pesos were spent 
for locomotive repair parts. 

To December 1943 the Mission ex- 
pended 95,000 pesos on sending Mexican 
workers, principally mechanics, boiler- 
men, and general shop personnel, to study 
in United States railroad shops. A group 
of accountants was also sent to visit the 
accounting departments of various United 
States railroads, and as a result of their 
study tour a project is being formed for 
installing a modern railway accounting 
system in Mexico. 

For free distribution among railway per- 
sonnel the Mission published 14 manuals 
and booklets, covering such topics as 


wheels and axles, trial and inspection of 
engines, air brakes, safety standards, and 
other kindred subjects. A total of 23,000 
pesos was spent on these booklets and it is 
planned to publish more. 

For the purpose of facilitating the move- 
ment and make-up of trains at Nonoalco 
(in the Federal District), the Mission spent 
63,900 pesos on new tracks or changes in 
existing ones. 

The Railway Mission brought to Mexico 
a group of technicians, specialists in line 
work, transportation, and shops, who, 
besides directing the rehabilitation work, 
are engaged in teaching the Mexican rail- 
way personnel. For the support of these 
experts, the Mission spent 4,500,000 pesos. 
Maintenance of the Mission’s offices in 
Mexico cost 377,100 pesos and a liaison 
office in Washington 161,000 pesos. 

All these expenditures for 1943 add up 
to 19,440,000 pesos, or approximately 4 
million dollars. From the amount of 
money invested and from the distribution 
which was made of it, the importance of 
the work undertaken under the joint 
Mexican-United States railway rehabilita- 
tion agreement of 1942 is readily apparent. 
From the Mexican viewpoint, even more 
important than the money is the technical 
training which Mexican workers are re- 
ceiving in United States shops and in 
Mexico from the visiting experts. This 
training will have long-time effects which 
will do much to improve the country’s 
transportation system. 


American Student Song Contest of 1945 


In response to Resolution X XI of the Con- 
ference of Ministers and Directors of 
Education of the American Republics 
which met at Panama during September 
and October 1943, the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union has resolved: 


I. To hold a contest for an American Student 
Song, enlisting in this enterprise the cooperation 
of the Ministers and Commissioners of Education 
in the twenty-one American Republics. 

II. To hold this contest in two stages: a pre- 
liminary, national in scope, and a final, interna- 
tional, in which will be considered the entries 
winning first awards in national contests. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 
PRELIMINARY STAGE: NATIONAL ConTESTS 


1. Each national contest shall be announced 
and directed by the Minister or Commissioner of 
Education of the respective republic, or by an 
agency designated by him. 

2. The closing date of these national contests, 
after which entries may not be received, shall be 
February 28, 1945. 

3. Contestants shall be students enrolled in a 
public or private institution of learning—secon- 
dary, normal, conservatory, or university—and 
roughly of ages between 12 and 21 years. 

4. Each contestant shall state that his entry is 
his or her own original work. 

5. Each entry shall comprise: 

(a) melody, without accompaniment, and 

(6) words, in either English, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, or French. 

Words and music may be contributed by one per- 

son or by two or more collaborators. ‘The name 

and the address of the institution in which each is 
a student shall be indicated. 

6. Entries shall be sent to the Minister or Com- 
missioner of Education of the author’s and com- 
poser’s country (or to an agency designated by 
him) in an envelope bearing the names and ad- 
dresses of the senders, and clearly indicating upon 
its face the character of the enclosure as ‘‘Entry in 

1Jt is with the thought in mind that in future years other 


American Student Song contests may be held, that this 
particular contest 1s to be known as the Contest of 1945. 
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the American Student Song Contest for 1945.” 
A covering letter signed by the principal of the 
institution in which the contestants are enrolled 
ard attesting to this enrollment shall be enclosed. 
In national contests where a very large number 
of entries may be expected, an initial round of 
state or regional contests may be organized at the 
discretion of the Minister or Commissioner of 
Education. 

7. National Committees of Judges shall be ap- 
pointed by each Minister or Commissioner of 
Education, or agency designated by him. Each 
Committee of Judges shall be composed of three 
or five persons, the majority, if possible, being 
active music educators. Decisions of the Com- 
mittees shall be by majority vote. ‘The names of 
the Judges on each Committee shall be forwarded 
to Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan 
American Union, as soon as the various appoint- 
ments have been made. 

8. Three awards shall be made, each of these 
awards to consist of a medal and certificate, both 
to be provided by the Pan American Union—the 
latter to be signed by the Minister or Commis- 
sioner of Education concerned and countersigned 
by the Director of the Pan American Union. In 
case an award is won by several collaborators, 
identical medals and certificates will be provided. 

9. A copy of each entry winning first award in 
a national contest shall be sent before September 
30, 1945, to the Director General of the Pan 
American Union for adjudication in the second 
or final stage of the contest. This copy shall be 
devoid of any identification whatever, excepting 
only (a) title and (b) a pseudonym, and shall be 
accompanied by a letter of certification from the 
Minister or Commissioner of Education con- 
cerned, stating that the entry has won first award 
in the national contest held under his direction, 
and that the composer and author were students 
in the institution named in the entry. Also 
accompanying the entry shall be a sealed envelope 
bearing upon its face only the title and pseudonym 
borne by the entry, and containing the names and 
addresses of the composer of the melody and 
author of the words. 

10. Announcement of the awards in the pre- 
liminary, national contests shall not be made 
until the time of the announcement of the awards 
in the final, international contest. Any entry in 
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the final contest appearing in published form be- 
fore the final award is made may be disqualified 
by the judges. 


Fina STAGE: INTERNATIONAL CONTEST 


11. Provided a majority of the republics, i. e., 
eleven or more, send to the Director General of 
the Pan American Union before September 30, 
1945, entries winning national contests in their 
respective countries, the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union shall appoint an Interna- 
tional Committee of Judges in this contest, none 
of whom shall have served upon a Committee of 
Judges in a national contest. 

12. The Pan American Union shall forward to 
the members of the International Committee of 
Judges photographic copies of all winning entries 
in national contests received. Decision shall 
be by majority vote. It is hoped that the result 
may be announced before December 31, 1945. 

13. First, second, and third awards shall be 
made in the form of medals and certificates signed 


The Americas 


To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures dealing 
with the war and its effects taken by the 
American Republics since the United 
States was attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, a continuing list is being 
compiled of laws, decrees, acts, orders, 
and resolutions published in official ga- 
zettes or noted in other publications 
received at the Pan American Union. 
While it is attempted to make each 
monthly installment of the compilation 
as complete as possible, it is inevitable 
that some measures should be omitted, 
because of uncertain mails, the delay in 
receiving recent issues of official papers, 
and other difficulties. 

When a reference stands by itself in 
parentheses, it is the official source for an 
item for which an unofficial source was 


by the Governing Board and Director General of 
the Pan American Union. 

14. Copyright in the United States of all three 
winning entries (melody and words) shall be 
applied for by the Pan American Union in the 
names of the respective composers and authors. 
The Union shall publish the three winning entries 
in its report upon the contest, and in the BULLETIN 
of the Pan American Union. 

15. Performance rights of the three winning 
entries (melody and words) shall not be reserved. 

16. Arrangements of the winning entries, for 
whatever combination of voices and/or instru- 
ments, shall be made only with permission of their 
respective authors and composers, either direct 
or through the Pan American Union. ‘These 
arrangements can be copyrighted, and their per- 
formance rights reserved, by their respective 
authors and composers, or their assignees. 

17. All rights of the entries not receiving awards 
shall continue to reside with their respective com- 
posers and authors, or assignees. 


and the War 


previously given. In order to preserve 
the numbering of the measures mentioned 
in the preceding issues, items listed in 
this number whose dates fall between 
those of measures already published are 
inserted with letters following the number. 
The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as fojlows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diario Oficial; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Diario Oficial; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
E] Salvador, Dzarie Oficial; Ecuador, Registro 
Ofictal; Guatemala, Diario de Centro América; 
Haiti, Le Moniteur; Honduras, La Gaceta; 
Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, La Gaceia: 
Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Paraguay, Gaceta 
Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; Uruguay, Dzario 
Oficial; and Venezuela, Gaceta Oficzal. 


No items will henceforth be given for 
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the United States except under Bilateral 
and Multilateral Measures. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions 
will be supplied as information is received 


from official or other sources. Cooperation 
to this end will be appreciated. When 
notice of a measure has been taken from 
an unofficial account, the official source 
will be given as soon as it is available. 


Severances of Diplomatic Relations, Declarations of War, and Adherence to the Joint Declaration 
by the United Nations 











SEVERANCES OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS DECLARATIONS OF WAR Adherence 
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1 Argentina severed relations with Germany and Japan only, in view of Italy’s having changed sides in the war in July 1943. 
2 The decree of April 7, 1943, by which a state of war was declared to exist between Bolivia and the Axis powers, and under 
which the Bolivian Government adhered to the United Nations Declaration, was sanctioned by the Bolivian Congress on 
November 26, 1943, and on December 4, 1943, a decree was promulgated formally declaring that Bolivia is at war with the Axis. 


(The Department of State Bulletin, December 11, 1943.) 


3 Rumania and Hungary severed diplomatic relations with Brazil on March 6 and May 5, 1942, respectively. (The Depart- 


ment of State Bulletin, November 20, 1943.) 


4 Mexico had no Treaty of Friendship or diplomatic relations with Rumania. (The Department of State Bulletin, Novem- 


ber 20, 1943.) 


4 Panama declared war on December 10, 1941, retroactive to December 7. 
6 The Vichy Government severed diplomatic relations with the United States on November 8, 1942. (The Department of 


State Bulletin, November 14, 1942.) 


PART XXVIII 


ARGENTINA 


98f;. (Correction) November 9, 1943. Resolution 
No. 8,375. (Boletin Oficial, December 3, 1943.) 


98g... November 15, 1943. Resolution No. 
8,805, Ministry of Agriculture, calling for a 
declaration of stocks of edible oils and oil seeds 
over one and five long tons respectively. (Boletin 
Oficial, December 3, 1943.) 


98h. (Correction) December 7, 1943. (Boletin 
Oficial, December 14, 1943.) 

100. Presidential Decree No. 2,985-M-29. 
(Boletin Oficial, February 28, 1943.) 

101. Presidential Decree No. 2,985—-M-30. 
(Boletin Oficial, February 28, 1943.) 

102. February 8, 1944. Communication from 
the Bureau of Information and Press publicizing 
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the results of investigation into Axis espionage 
in the country, and stating that the principals 
involved will be detained incommunicado in 
their homes. (Za Prensa, Buenos Aires, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1944.) 

103. February 9, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,942/44, declaring of public utility stocks 
of natural rubber in factories above needs for 
manufacturing up until June 1944. (Boletin 
Oficial, February 23, 1944.) 

104. February 12, 1944. Resolution No. 
2,238/44, Ministry of Agriculture, fixing prices 
for fats allotted to soap manufacturers in accord- 
ance: with Decree No. 2,040 of July 6, 1943 
(see Argentina 87;, BuLLeTiInN, February 1944). 
(Boletin Oficial, February 23, 1944.) 


105. March 8, 1944. Presidential Decree cre- 
ating a Civilian Defense Board for the Province 
of Buenos Aires. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
March 9, 1944.) 


106. March 8, 1944. Presidential Decree cre- 
ating a Civilian Defense Board for the Province 
of La Plata. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, March 9, 
1944.) 


BOLIVIA 


34. February 9, 1944. Executive Decree ex- 
propriating Axis-owned or -controlled firms and 
enterprises and making provisions for disposition 
of the funds involved. (E/ Diario, La Paz, Febru- 
ary 12, 1944.) 


BRAZIL 


97. April —, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6,393, au- 
thorizing the Minister of the Treasury to transfer 
to the Bank of Brazil the task of liquidating the 
Axis banking establishments confiscated by De- 
cree-Law No. 4,612 of August 24, 1942 (see Brazil 
37, BULLETIN, November 1942), and making other 
provisions pertaining thereto. (Boletim Aéreo No. 
292, Secgao de Informagées, Ministério das Re- 
lagdes Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, April 6, 1944.) 


98. April —, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6,413, free- 
ing frozen foreign funds in banks whose liquida- 
tion was ordered by Decree-Law No. 4,612 of 
August 24, 1942 (see Brazil 37, BuLLetTiIn, No- 
vember 1942), for payment to the governments- 
in-exile in allied nations, and making other 
provisions pertaining thereto. (Boletim Aéreo No. 
293, Secgao de Informagées, Ministério das Re- 
lagdes Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, April 14, 1944.) 


99. April —, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6,419, re- 
designating the Mobilization Bureau as the Bureau 
of Banking Mobilization and Supervision, broad- 


ening its functions in order to assure normal] bank- 
ing operations, and making other provisions per- 
taining to the activity of banks and banking 
houses, in view of circumstances created by the 
war. (Boletim Aéreo No. 294, Seccao de Informa- 
goes, Ministério das Relagdes Exteriores, Rio de 
Janeiro, April 20, 1944.) 


CHILE 


1. Decree No. 2,259. (Diario Oficial, December 
17, 1941.) 


1_,. December 10, 1941. Decree No. 2,401, 
placing in a ‘‘confidential’ category all agree- 
ments, resolutions, official documents, and other 
material relating to the armed forces. (Diario 
Oficial, December 16, 1941.) 


1_,. December 15, 1941. Decree No. 6,516, 
suspending operation of all amateur short wave 
stations, forbidding all communications of this 
sort, ordering the Electrical Services Board to 
seal all transmitters, and stating that infractions 
of this decree will be severely punished. (Diario 
Oficial, December 20, 1941.) 


78. February 22, 1944. Official Declaration, 
Ministry of the Interior, announcing discovery of 
an important espionage system in the city of 
Santiago, including several forbidden short wave 
radio transmitters, and stating that the persons 
involved will be punished in accordance with 
Decree No. 6,516 of Decembeer 15, 1941 and 
Law No. 7,401 of December 31, 1942 (see Chile 
1_, above, and 45e, Buttetin, May and Sep- 
tember 1943.) (El Mercurio, Santiago, February 
23, 1944.) 
COLOMBIA 


90,. August 30, 1943. Resolution No. 877, Na- 
tional Transportation and Rate Office, supple- 
menting Resolution No. 58 (see Colombia 64a, 
BuLLeTIN, October 1943) by fixing prices of tires 
and tubes for tractors and commercial vehicles. 
(Diario Oficial, February 9, 1944.) 

907. Resolution No. 58. (Dzario Oficial, February 
12, 1944.) 

90k,. November 18, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,259, amending coffee prices fixed by Decree 
No. 1,670 (see Colombia 90, BULLETIN, January 
1944). (Diario Oficial, November 24, 1944.) 

900. November 26, 1943. Resolution No. 70, 
National Price Control Office, fixing maximum 
retail prices for certain drugs. (Dzarzo Oficial, 
February 9, 1944.) 

92a. November 30, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,360, ordering the issuance of 15,000,000 
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pesos in National Economic Defense Bonds, as 
authorized by Law No. 45 of December 18, 1942 
(see Colombia 56, BULLETIN, April 1943). (Diario 
Oficial, December 7, 1943.) 

100a. January 11, 1944. Resolution No. 13, 
National Price Control Office, fixing maximum 


retail prices for certain prepared milks. (Diario 
Oficial, February 12, 1944.) 
101. (Correction) Resolution No. 26, fixing 


wholesale and retail beef prices for Bogota. 
(Diario Oficial, February 7, 1944.) 


101a. January 18, 1944. Resolution No. 32, 
National Price Control Office, fixing new retail 
prices for certain drugs. (Diario Oficial, February 


12, 1944.) 


102a. January 25, 1944. Resolution No. 50, 
National Price Control Office, fixing retail prices 
for solders and staples. (Diario Oficial, February 
14, 1944.) 


1026. January 25, 1944. Resolution No. 51, 
National Price Control Office, supplementing 
Resolution No. 26 (see Colombia 101 above) in 
regard to beef prices in Bogota. (Diario Oficial, 
February 15, 1944.) 

103. (Diario Oficial, February 14, 1944.) 


104a. February 3, 1944. Resolution No. 66, 
National Price Control Office, fixing maximum 
(Diario Oficial, 


retail prices for certain drugs. 
March 11, 1944.) 


1046. February 4, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 225, prescribing regulations for control of 
mica and quartz exports. (Diario Oficial, February 
10, 1944.) 

104c. February 10, 1944. Resolution No. 88, 
National Price Control Office, fixing maximum 
retail prices for certain drugs. (Dvzario Oficial, 
March 11, 1944.) 

110. February 28, 1944. Resolution No. 131, 
National Price Control Office, amending and 
amplifying Resolution No. 109 (see Colombia 105, 
BuL.etin, June 1944) for control of sale of vege- 
table fats in Bogota. (Diario Oficial, March 20, 
1944.) 

111. March 3, 1944. Resolution No. 151, 
National Price Control Office, fixing maximum 
wholesale and retail prices for sugar. (Diario 
Oficial, March 23, 1944.) 

112. March 3, 1944. Resolution No. 152, 
National Price Control Office, postponing en- 
forcement of Resolution No. 127 on prices of 
textile products (see Colombia 108, BuLLETIN, 
June 1944) pending completion of further studies. 
(Diario Oficial, March 20, 1944.) 


113. March 13, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
579, clarifying Decrees Nos. 2,643 of 1943 and 382 
of 1944 (see Colombia 99 and 107, BuLLeTin, 
May and June 1944), and prescribing regulations 
for administration of expenses of internment 
of enemy aliens. (Diario Oficial, March 17, 1944.) 


COSTA RICA 


153. February 2, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
8, ordering the issuance of Defense Bonds to the 
amount of 1,500,000 colones, in accordance with 
Decree No. 38 of December 14, 1942 (see Costa 
Rica 61, BuLLetin, June 1943.) (La Gaceta, 
February 3, 1944.) 


CUBA 


529a. February 15, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 779, prescribing rules and regulations to be 
followed by industrialists, warehousemen, and 
merchants in all wholesale and retail business 
transactions, with a view to establishing proper 
control and _ preventing profiteering. (Gaceta 
Oficial, March 28, 1944, p. 4902.) 


5296. February 15, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 895, outlining the duties and functions of 
commercial and industrial associations in order 
more adequately to protect, develop, and coordi- 
nate the common interests of business and in- 
dustry and thereby to safeguard the national 
economy during the war and the post-war period. 
(Gaceta Oficial, April 10, 1944, p. 5730.) 


545a. March 13, 1944. Resolution No. 194, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, issuing 
regulations governing the rationing of kerosene. 
(Gaceta Oficial, April 3, 1944, p. 5345.) 


5456. March 14, 1944. Resolution No. 195, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, creating a 
national commission for the purchase and supply 
of edible fats and outlining its duties and functions. 
(Gaceta Oficial, March 28, 1944, p. 4904.) 


545c. March 15, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
778, requiring all companies, national or foreign, 
whose business in any way concerns sugar, to 
register their stocks, bonds, and other capital 
securities in the Habana Stock Exchange and to 
establish an office in Cuba for the sale of such 
securities, in order to provide a national market 
for the investment of money, as an anti-infla- 
tionary measure. (Gaceta Oficial, March 28, 
1944, p. 4901.) 

545d. March 15, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
833, suspending for three years the collection of 
customs duties on machinery and equipment im- 
ported from the United States for the installation 
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of new industries and for the expansion of existing 
ones if their average annual production is insuffi- 
cient to supply 30 percent of national consump- 
tion, and making other provisions pertaining 
thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, April 3, 1944, p. 5313.) 


545e. March 16, 1944. Resolution No. 196, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
wholesale and retail prices for milk handled in 
(Gaceta Ofi- 


Guantanamo, Province of Oriente. 
ctal, March 28, 1944, p. 4905.) 


547. March 28, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
804, declaring the use of houses, offices, and build- 
ings occupied by industry or commerce to be 
of prime necessity, freezing rents at the 
levels prevailing on March 29, 1944, and making 
(Gaceta Ofi- 


other provisions pertaining thereto. 
cial, March 29, 1944, p. 4961.) 

548. March 31, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
834, authorizing the purchase of gold to the extent 
of 15,000,000 dollars, to substitute for the dollars 
that previously served as a guarantee for currency 
certificates. (Gaceta Oficial, April 3, 1944, p. 5314.) 
549. March 31, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
836, authorizing the issuance of silver certificates 
in the amount of 15,306,150 pesos, in view of the 


general increase in prices, wages, and the volume 


of business transactions, which necessitate an in- 
crease in the amount of Cuban currency in circu- 
lation. (Gaceta Oficial, April 3, 1944, p. 5315.) 


550. March 31, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
861, providing for the acquisition of certain land 
for the construction of an airfleld at Guane, 
Province of Pinar del Rio. (Gaceta Oficial, April 6, 
1944, p. 5640.) 


551. March 31, 1944. Resolution No. 197, Of- 
fice of Price Regulation and Supply, prescribing 
wholesale and retail prices for domestic and im- 
ported bacon. (Gaceta Oficial, April 5, 1944, p. 
5480.) 


552. March 31, 1944. Resolution No. 198, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, amending 
Resolution No. 88 of March 6, 1943 (see Cuba 
357, BULLETIN, June 1943), with regard to quotas 
of gasoline for omnibuses. (Gaceta Oficial, April 
5, 1944, p. 5505.) 


553. April 1, 1944. Resolution No. 200, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, prescribing retail 
prices for grade B raw milk in the interior of the 
Republic. (Gaceta Oficial, April 6, 1944, p. 5573.) 
554. April 1, 1944. Resolution No. 201, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, assigning alcohol 


distribution quotas to distilleries for the month of 
April 1944. (Gaceta Oficial, April 6, 1944. p. 5602.) 


555. April 1, 1944. Resolution No. 202, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, prescribing 
retail prices for grade B raw milk in Santiago. 
(Gaceta Oficial, April 6, 1944, p. 5638.) 


556. April 1, 1944. Resolution No. 203, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, making domestic 
cheese subject to certain control measures, in order 
to guarantee an adequate supply of fresh milk and 


other milk products such as condensed milk and 
butter. (Gaceta Oficial, April 10, 1944, p. 5733.) 


557. April 3, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 868, 
prescribing control measures governing the acqui- 
sition of jute bags and providing that they may be 
obtained only through a United States Govern- 
ment agency. (Gaceta Oficial, April 10, 1944, p. 
5698.) 


558. April 4, 1944. Resolution No. 204, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing tire and 
tube quotas for the first and second quarters 
of 1944. (Gaceta Oficial, April 10, 1944, p. 5734.) 


559. April 4, 1944. Resolution No. 205, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, prescribing 
measures regarding the provision of domestic 
tires and tubes. (Gaceta Oficial, April 10, 1944, 


p. 5763.) 


560. April 5, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 902, 
creating the autonomous Alcohol Regulatory 
Agency (Agencia Reguladora del Alcohol), under 
the War Economy Board, and outlining its 
duties and functions in the regulation of pro- 
duction, distribution, export, and control of 
alcohol and alcoholic products. (Gaceta Oficial, 
April 6, 1944, p. 5569.) 


561. April 6, 1944. Resolution No. 206, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing an emerg- 
ency quota of tires and tubes for the month of 
March 1944. (Gaceta Oficial, April 11, 1944, 
p. 5827.) 


562. April 8, 1944. Decree, Minister of the 
Treasury, authorizing banks to make payment 
of checks sent by foreign governments which 
have accredited diplomatic and consular rep- 
resentative in Cuba to cover expenses of such 
representation and likewise to send bank drafts 
on behalf of such diplomatic or consular rep- 
resentatives to their respective countries, with- 
out previous authorization of the Office for the 
Control of Exchange and Movement of Foreign 
Funds (see Cuba 188, BuLLETIN, October 1942). 
(Gaceta Oficial, April 14, 1944, p. 5985.) 


563. April 17, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1,021, authorizing the Office of Price Regulation 
and Supply to grant priority for the acquisition 
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of tires and tubes for the automobiles of govern- 
ment ministers and under-secretaries. (Gaceta 
Oficial, April 21, 1944, p. 6433.) 


EL SALVADOR 


79. March 7, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 13, 
prolonging the state of siege proclaimed in 
Legislative Decree No. 91 of December 8, 1941 
(see El Salvador 2, Butierin, April 1942). 
(Diario Oficial, March 7, 1944.) 


80. March 30, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 6, 
relaxing immigration requirements for Chinese 
citizens. (Diario Oficial, March 31, 1944.) 


GUATEMALA 


97. February 27, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 3092, prescribing penalties for collusion in 
the evasion of regulations governing the freezing 
or rationing of articles which should be under 
control of the Office of Economic and Financial 
Coordination. (Diario de Centro América, March 1, 
1944.) 
HAITI 


87. February 25, 1944. Executive Decree na- 
tionalizing all enemy real and personal property 
which was frozen by Decree-Law No. 80 of 
December 18, 1941 (see Haiti 10, BuLLetin, 
April 1942), and prescribing various adminis- 
trative measures pertaining thereto. (Haiti-Zour- 
nal, Port-au-Prince, February 26, 1944.) 


HONDURAS 


40. March 3, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 61, 
amending the Immigration Law to permit entry 
of Chinese citizens, and authorizing the Presi- 
dent to regulate immigration quotas. (La Gaceta, 
March 11, 1944.) 


MEXICO 


234a. February 15, 1944. Decree amending the 
decree of April 19, 1943 (see Mexico 152, BuLLE- 
TIN, August 1943), by broadening the list of 
articles for the manufacture of which the crude 
and synthetic rubber produced in the country, 
acquired abroad, or reclaimed, may be used. 
Effective on publication in the Diario Oficial. 
(Diario Oficial, April 26, 1944.) 


237a. March 17, 1944. Decree declaring the 
prices fixed for medicinal products by the Public 
Health Office and the Department of Public 
Health and Welfare to be the maximum prevail- 
ing prices for such products. (See Mexico 77, 
BuLLEetiIn, November 1942; 81, 87, December 
1942; 89, 90, January 1943; 101, February 1943; 


and 209a, 2096, 209c, March 1944.) Effective 
day following publication in the Diario Oficial. 
(Diario Oficial, April 29, 1944.) 

239. March 28, 1944. Decree declaring the 
cigarette industry of the country to be saturated 
and creating a coordinating committee to stabilize 
the industry. Effective on publication in the 
Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, April 25, 1944.) 
240. March 29, 1944. Decree repealing the de- 
cree of May 19, 1943 (see Mexico 159, BULLETIN, 
August 1943), and fixing new prices for and regu- 
lations pertaining to the use of sugarcane in the 
manufacture of sugar, alcohol, aguardiente, and 
piloncillo (brown sugar). (Diario Oficial, April 
20, 1944.) 

241. April 4, 1944. Decree amending the decree 
of May 18, 1943 (see Mexico 158, BuLLETIN, 
August 1943), relative to the price of sugar and its 
distribution by zones throughout the Republic. 
Effective on publication inthe Diario Oficial. (Dia- 
rio Oficial, April 14, 1944.) 

242. April 14, 1944. Order, Department of the 
Treasury and Public Credit, fixing a minimum 
price for first-hand sales of alcohol. {Diario Oficial, 
April 21, 1944.) 


243. April 15, 1944. Decree authorizing the 
exportation and importation of gold in the form of 
specie or bars only by authority of and through the 
Bank of Mexico, in order to prevent the possible 
entry of gold from Axis sources. Effective on 
publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
April 26, 1944.) 

244. April 25, 1944. Executive Order, author- 
izing clocks of the Federal District to be set back 


one hour on April 30. (See Mexico 219, BuLLE- 
tin, March 1944.) (Diario Oficial, April 29, 1944.) 


245. April 27, 1944. Executive Order making 
inapplicable to residents of Italian nationality or 
origin various restrictive and emergency measures 
that had previously applied to them. 
(See also Mexico 226c, BuLttetin, May 1944.) 
(Diario Oficial, April 29, 1944.) 


PERU 


112. March 10, 1944. Supreme Resolution re- 
gulating the sale of white potatoes in the Province 
of Lima. (El Peruano, March 14, 1944.) 


URUGUAY 


137a. July 16, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
658/941, fixing prices for certain conduits for 
electric wires. (Dzuario Oficial, July 23, 1943.) 


1376. July 16, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
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480/943, giving the technical personnel of the 
Office of Industry certain authority regarding in- 
spection and control of the use of metals. (Dzario 
Oficial, July 24, 1943.) 

137c. July 16, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2880, appointing a mission to England to study 
the Beveridge Plan and any other publications on 
post-war problems. (Diario Oficial, July 28, 1943.) 


137d. July 20, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
540/943, fixing prices for beef fats in Montevideo. 
(Diario Oficial, July 24, 1943.) 

137e. July 20, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1494/943, requiring importers and merchants to 
declare their stocks of sisal cord. (Diario Oficial, 
July 24, 1943.) 

138a. July 23, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1581/943, fixing procedures whereby municipal 
governments may obtain structural iron (see 
Uruguay 22, 83,, and 120a, BuLLETIN, August 
1942, May and November 1943). (Dzario Oficzal, 
July 30, 1943.) 

184a. January 5, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1902/943, adding rubber cement to the list of 
articles of prime necessity. (Diario Oficial, Jan- 
uary 31, 1944.) 


1846. January 10,1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2580/943, amending previous regulations con- 
cerning the acquisition of structural iron (see 
Uruguay 22, 120a, and 138a, BuLLETIN, August 
1942, November 1943, and above). (Diario 
Oficial, January 15, 1944.) 

185a. January 12,1944. Presidential Decree No. 
3295/943, fixing maximum prices for eggs. 
(Diario Oficial, January 17, 1944.) 

1856. January 19,1944. Presidential Decree ac- 
cording non-belligerent status to Norwegian 
warships. (Diario Oficial, February 14, 1944.) 
185c. January 20,1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2786, approving regulations for the National 
Technical Advisory Committee on Civilian De- 
fense. (Diario Oficial, February 17, 1944.) 

187. January 27, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2815, prescribing emergency measures governing 
navigation in the River Plate. (Diario Oficial, 
February 18, 1944.) 

188. February 10, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 1455/943, fixing maximum prices for bananas. 
(Diario Oficial, February 16, 1944.) 

189. February 11,1944. Presidential Decree No. 
694/942, fixing maximum prices for specified 
kinds of wire. (Dizario Oficial, February 19, 1944.) 


190. February 11,1944. Presidential Decree No. 


899/940, amending the decree of May 15, 1942 
(see Uruguay 44, BuLLEetin, October 1942), with 
regard to the issuance of National Defense Bonds. 
(Diario Oficial, February 26, 1944.) 


191. February 18, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 650/943, fixing maximum retail prices for 
flour and bread in the capital. (Diario Oficial, 
February 28, 1944.) 


192. February 18, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 650/943, fixing wholesale prices for flour and 
shorts in the capital. (Dzario Oficial, February 28, 
1944.) 

VENEZUELA 


131a. December 10, 1943. Resolution No. 14, 
Ministry of the Treasury, amending Resolution 
No. 9 (see Venezuela 121, Buttetin, April 1944) 
to allow import licenses to be presented within 
30 days of arrival of shipments. (Gaceta Oficial, 
December 10, 1943.) 


136. January 31, 1944. Resolution No. 94, 
National Price Regulation Board, requiring 
dealers in articles for which prices have been fixed 
by local price boards to submit certain information 
to those boards. (Gaceta Oficial, February 4, 
1944.) 


137. January 31, 1944. Resolution No. 95, 
National Price Regulation Board, fixing maxi- 
mum wholesale and retail prices for frozen fish 
in the Federal District and the Sucre District of 
the State of Miranda. (Gaceta Oficzal, February 
7, 1944.) 


138. February 10, 1944. Resolution No. 96, 
National Price Regulation Board, fixing maximum 
wholesale and retail prices for certain medicinal 
products in the Federal District and the Sucre 
District of the State of Miranda. (Gaceta Oficial, 
February 10, 1944.) 


139. February 18, 1944. Resolution, Ministry 
of the Treasury, amending Resolution No. 69 
of June 8, 1942 (see Venezuela 35a, BULLETIN, 
January 1943) to fix a lower warehouse price for 
matches imported by the government. (Gaceta 
Oficial, February 18, 1944.) 


140. February 19, 1944. Resolution No. 97, 
National Price Regulation Board, fixing new 
wholesale and retail prices for matches in the 
Federal District and the Sucre District of the 
State of Miranda. (Gaceta Oficial, February 19. 
1944.) 

141. March 8, 1944. Resolution No. 98, Na- 
tional Price Regulation Board, providing that 
maximum sale prices fixed for medicinal products 
shall apply only to articles not covered by resolu- 
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tions fixing prices for food. 
March 8, 1944.) 


142. March 14, 1944. Resolution No. 26, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Animal Industry, 
clarifying the provisions of Presidential Decree 
No. 9 (see Venezuela 135, BULLETIN, June 1944) 
by defining the conditions in which cows may be 
considered unfit for breeding and therefore sub- 
ject toslaughter. (Gaceta Oficial, March 14, 1944.) 


143. March 17, 1944. Resolution No. 99, Na- 
tional Price Regulation Board, providing for 
control of sales of construction pins. (Gaceta 
Oficial, March 17, 1944.) 


144. March 20, 1944. Resolution No. 102, Na- 
tional Price Regulation Board, fixing maximum 
wholesale and retail prices for salt in the Federal 
District and the Sucre District of the State of 
Miranda. (Gaceta Oficial, March 20, 1944.) 


145. March 23, 1944. Resolution No. 22, Na- 
tional Transportation Board, prohibiting the 
reconditioning of tires which cannot be repaired 


(Gaceta Oficial, 


146. March 23, 1944. Resolution No. 23, Na- 
tional ‘Transportation Board, clarifying the pro- 
visions of Resolution No. 37-7 of the National 
Price Regulation Board (see Venezuela 50, 


BuLLeTInN, November 1942) concerning tire con- 
trol tickets. (Gaceta Oficial, March 23, 1944.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


138a. February 26,1944. Adherence of Liberia to 
the Declaration by the United Nations. (The an- 
nouncement of adherence was made on the above 
date; the signature of Liberia’s official representa- 
tive was affixed on April 10, 1944.) (The Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, April 15, 1944.) 


141. March 31, 1944. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Peru for 
the renewal for four years beginning July 31, 1944, 
of the agreement of July 31, 1940, for the assign- 
ment of a United States Naval Mission to Peru. 
(The renewal agreement was effected by an ex- 
change of notes dated January 31, February 9, 


to give dependable service. (Gaceta Oficial, March 21, and March 31, 1944.) (The Depart- 
March 23, 1944.) ment of State Bulletin, April 8, 1944.) 
PIKE 


Pan American News 


Message of the President of 
Honduras 


Dr. Tiburcio Carias Andino, President of 
the Republic of Honduras, presented his 
annual message to Congress on December 
5, 1943. After commenting on the prog- 
ress of the war, and stating that his 
country was continuing to pursue its pro- 
gram of all-out aid and cooperation in 
the United Nations war effort, he went on 
to review the work of the various govern- 
mental departments. Especially interest- 
ing were his remarks on accomplishments 
in the fields of sanitation, public works, 
education, and economy. 

The public was greatly benefited by the 


construction of water supply and sewage 
disposal systems and garbage incinerators 
and by the drainage of malarial swamps 
carried out under the direction of the 
Ministry of the Interior, Justice, Health 
and Welfare, with the assistance of the 
Inter-American Cooperative Public Health 
Service, while the Ministry of Develop- 
ment and Public Works continued its 
project of drainage and street paving in 
the Capital District. 

Public education was given stimulus by 
the governmental literacy campaign, with 
particular attention focused on the rural 
schools. A plan for various amendments 
to the Code of Public Instruction was 
offered to Congress for its consideration. 
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Special types of schools, including voca- 
tional training in prisons and reforma- 
tories and the National School for Aviators, 
functioned regularly, while cultural centers 
such as the National Library, the Arche- 
ological Museum of Copan, and _ the 
National School of Fine Arts cooperated 
in the general educational program. 

In the field of finance and economy, the 
nation finished the fiscal year with a 
deficit of only 467,303 lempiras, one of 
the smallest deficits in the country’s 
history. Although customs revenues de- 
creased because of the war, increases in 
taxes on monopolies compensated for the 
loss. In the face of an obvious necessity 
for more money in circulation, the Govern- 
ment authorized the importation and tem- 
porary circulation of approximately a 
millicn and a half dollars in United States 
currency, in half-dollar and ten-cent pieces. 
Price ceilings and restrictions on export 
trade are aiding in the battle against 
inflation. 

Agricultural production, especially of 
strategic war materials such as rubber 
and manila hemp, was encouraged, and 
the agricultural experimental stations in 
Comayagua, Danli and Tonacontin in- 
stalled by the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs are graduating trained farmers to 
pass on their knowledge to the rest of the 
Honduran rural population. 

The President laid particular stress on 
the fact that representatives from Hon- 
duras were present at all the Inter- 
American conferences and congresses held 
during the year. After making a special 
plea for unity in the country, he said, in 
closing: “‘I should like to express my fer- 
vent belief in the coming victory of the 
United Nations over the totalitarian 
states . . . and my esteem for the nations 
by whose side we are fighting, under 
many flags, but with one spirit and pur- 
pose, against the forces of injustice.” 


Message of the President of 


Guatemala 


Reporting a year of domestic progress and 
of substantial contributions to the war 
effort of the United Nations, President 
Jorge Ubico of Guatemala delivered his 
annual message on March 1, 1944, before 
the opening session of the National Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

During the year covered by the state- 
ment, Guatemala strengthened her ties 
with other parts of America by opening 
legations in Colombia, Venezuela, Ecua- 
dor, and Peru, and by raising to the rank 
of embassy legations already functioning in 
Chile and the United States. Guatemala 
and Mexico worked together throughout 
the year on the flood control project along 
the Suchiate River. The trade treaty with 
E] Salvador, however, was terminated in 
its 25th month at El Salvador’s request. 

As a gesture of solidarity, President 
Ubico’s government has accredited a lega- 
tion to the London headquarters of the 
governments of Czechoslovakia and Nor- 
way, and in further token of loyal coopera- 
tion with the United Nations it has 
refrained from pressing its case against 
Great Britain concerning the neighboring 
territory of Belize, although not surrender- 
ing its claim. The President reported 
recognition of the French Committee of 
National Liberation as the suitable body 
for directing French war effort and for 
administering and protecting French in- 
terests, but added that such recognition 
did not signify acknowledgment of diplo- 
matic rights for the Committee. Guate- 
mala took part in the Conference on Food 
and Agriculture which was held last sum- 
mer in Hot Springs, Virginia, and also 
signed the convention which established 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. United States war 
bonds to the value of a million dollars were 
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bought by the Government of Guatemala, 
and an equal amount by the Central Bank. 

Financially the year was a successful one. 
All departments of the National Mortgage 
Credit Association showed profits. The 
circulating medium rose to 39,319,417 
quetzales, an increase of some 40 percent 
over last year’s figure. Bank deposits 
reached 26,430,106 quetzales, but the in- 
crease of 23 percent for the year does not 
indicate any tendency toward stagnation 
of money, since the percentage increase in 
bank clearings was even greater. The 
Central Bank kept its backing of quetzal 
notes at an average of 147 percent in gold 
and cash deposits in United States banks. 
The foreign debt remained at £1,520,432, 
while slightly more than 125,000 quetzales 
was added to the internal debt, bringing 
it to a total of 4,003,943 quetzales at the 
close of 1943. The President explained 
that this increase, which was in the ad- 
ministrative branches, was to a large ex- 
tent a matter of bookkeeping procedure. 
The Treasury showed a favorable balance 
of trade, as well as a surplus of income 
over expenditures; figures on these points 
were not given in the message, but would 
be presented to members of the Assembly 
in other form. 

Fractional currency fell short of the 
country’s needs during the year. The 
Government therefore arranged with the 
United States to have a supply coined at 
the Philadelphia mint; in the meantime 
Guatemala’s old National Mint was re- 
paired, 20 tons of silver obtained from 
Mexico, and all necessary steps taken to 
enable the government to coin its own 
fractional currency. This year for the first 
time the whole issue of postage stamps was 
made in the engraving shop of the National 
Printing office. 

Not least among Guatemala’s achieve- 
ments in support of the United Nations 
was her increased export of needed food 


supplies, especially those furnished to 
United States forces in the Canal Zone. 
Stimulated by the Section of Economic- 
Financial Coordination, Department of 
Foreign Relations, production was ex- 
panded so that by the end of 1943 there 
had been exported 2,337,586 pounds of 
green vegetables, 227,229 pounds of refrig- 
erated meat, and 817,710 crates of avoca- 
dos, oranges, pineapples, and lemons. The 
same office maintained a quota system for 
control of the most necessary imports, to 
prevent speculation and to direct the goods 
toward points where needs of the national 
economy were most pressing. 

Bananas, coffee, sugar, chicle, and 
fine woods continued to lead the exports, 
but there was also greatly increased pro- 
duction of medicinal and fiber-yielding 
plants, and those from which oil can be 
extracted. To encourage further expan- 
sion, large quantities of seeds and insecti- 
cides were distributed free or at cost. 
More than a million plants of the rubber- 
producing Hevea brasiliensis were set out, 
and nearly four million of cinchona. 
Guatemala answered an urgent request 
from the United States by supplying four 
million feet of mahogany, even though 
the country had to amend its Forestry 
Law to meet the emergency. The first 
coffee census of the country was com- 
pleted during 1943, and showed that 
Guatemalan citizens owned 96 percent of 
the 10,841 coffee plantations. The gov- 
ernment continued its policy of aid to 
small farmers; twenty large tracts of land 
have been broken up, and 2,946 holdings 
in various parts of the country distributed 
among qualified farmers. A census of 
livestock showed 729,241 head of cattle, 
107,356 horses, and 438,330 sheep. 

One hundred and ten bridges were 
built during the year, and 115 miles of 
highway, including the two links needed 
to complete the through route from the 
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west, joining the departments of Huehue- 
tenango, Quiché, Alta Verapaz, and 
Yzabal, and including also the important 
International Pacific Highway. The Pa- 
cific highway was constructed in partner- 
ship with the United States, but by an 
agreement signed last fall all maintenance 
expenses have been borne by Guatemala 
since October 15, 1943. ‘These new roads 
brought the country’s highways to a 
total of 4,320 miles. Much repair work 
was made necessary by the severe storm 
of last October, which destroyed several 
bridges and damaged many roads. Inter- 
national travel and mail service were 
facilitated by the air line to New Orleans 
which was opened last June, bringing the 
Guatemalan capital within six hours of 
the Mississippi port. 

Military registration for the year showed 
an enrollment of 21,148 men for combat, 
with 575 more for auxiliary services. New 
airports to aid in continental defense were 
built at Puerto Barrios and San José. 
Army inspection was made independent of 
the War Department, and an army nurse 
corps was created. ‘The nurses made their 
first public appearance in June at the great 
military parade in honor of the anniversary 
of the revolution of 1871. 

Malaria was the year’s most serious 
problem for the public health services, 
because labor camps on the highways and 
airports helped to spread the disease, and 
war conditions cut down the supply of 
drugs. Medicines were carefully rationed, 
and with the help of the Inter-American 
Health Service the disease was kept under 
control. One new hospital was built, and 
several were enlarged or repaired. A 
schedule of home visits was introduced in 
the campaign against tuberculosis. 

Guatemala’s population at the close of 
1943 was 3,450,732. Ninety-three more 
schools were in operation than during the 
previous year, bringing the figure to 2,784, 


with 152,274 pupils. Of these some forty- 
four thousand were taught to read and 
write during the year, in addition to the 
more than a thousand adults who learned 
in prison and more than two thousand in 
the army. ‘Twenty-three buildings were 
erected for rural schools, more than half of 
them in the department of Huehuetenango. 
To meet the pressing need for more rural 
teachers, special training courses were 
opened in various parts of the country, 
with the hope that convenient facilities for 
preparation might help to build up a 
supply of qualified teachers. 

Thirty-seven public libraries served 
nearly 200,000 readers. The National 
Printing Office published 53 books, a total 
of about 175,000 volumes. In June 1943 
the Printing Office inaugurated the new 
wing of its building; and in January 1944 
it celebrated its fiftieth anniversary by 
issuing a general catalog of the books, 
periodicals, and leaflets published in the 
course of the half century. 

One of the year’s bright spots was the 
brilliant opening in November of the New 
National Palace, which stands in the capital 
city on the site of the old City Hall. Large 
and impressive, the building is a truly 
national achievement, designed and deco- 
rated by Guatemalan artists, executed by 
Guatemalan craftsmen, and built of mate- 
rials from the country’s own forests and 
quarries. (See The National Palace, Guate- 
mala City, BULLETIN, March 1944.) 


Bilateral treaties 


Late in 1943 a number of bilateral treaties 
and agreements were acted upon in various 
of the South American Republics. On 
November 25, 1943 at La Paz, the Presi- 
dent of Bolivia and his cabinet approved 
four agreements with the Republic of Peru, 
as follows: the agreement of November 18, 
1941, with regard to the route of the Pan 
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American highway on the Bolivian-Peru- 
vian frontier; an agreement of the same 
date creating advisory councils to carry out 
the recommendations of various interna- 
tional conferences; a protocol on safe- 
conducts; a protocol on the supervision of 
private property and option of nationality 
in the exchanged territory of the peninsula 
of Copacabana. 

In Quito, Ecuador, on October 30, 1943, 
at the time of the visit of the Chilean Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Joaquin 
Fernandez y Fernandez, to that country, 
Chile and Ecuador signed a treaty on 
cultural interchange and intellectual co- 
operation. Chile and Colombia earlier 
signed in Bogota, on October 27, 1943, a 
declaration of American solidarity and 
exchanged various notes relative to pass- 
port visas and to cultural and commercial 
interchange. 

Ecuador and Argentina signed a commer- 
cial treaty in Buenos Aires on September 
1, 1943, granting each other most- 
favored-nation treatment in customs ex- 
change, and Argentina and Bolivia together 
established the Argentine-Bolivian Mixed 
Commission on November 22 to supervise 
fulfillment of the railway construction 
agreement concluded between the two 
countries in February of 1941. 


United States trade with Latin 
America in 1942 and 1943 


In accordance with recent relaxation of 
restrictions on the publication of foreign 
trade statistics, the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce has issued an important 
statistical summary and analysis of trade 
between the United States and the other 
American Republics during the year 1942. 
The booklet provides 1942 data on trade 
in commodities other than military, critical 
and strategic, complete data for,1941 and 
1940, and, with respect to certain types of 


information, data for earlier years. Totals 
are given for 1943. The following ex- 
cerpts are taken from the text of the book- 
let, which is vividly illustrated with 
tables and graphs. 

‘““The year 1942 was in many respects a 
crucial period in the wartime trade 
relations between the United States and 
the other American Republics. With 
continental Europe and the Far East 
virtually eliminated as sources of supply 
for the Latin American area, and with 
imports from the United Kingdom strictly 
limited both by general shortages of 
supply and shipping and by specific re- 
strictions on British exports growing out of 
Lend-Lease commitments, practically the 
full weight of a wide range of Latin 
American import requirements fell upon 
the United States at the very time when 
shortages of materials and ocean shipping 
were becoming acute. On the other hand, 
the United States stood the predominant 
remaining market for many of the prod- 
ucts of the other American Republics, 
and they had become to the United States 
a vitally important source of raw materials 
required for the prosecution of the war. 

‘Despite the limitations on goods and 
shipping, the United States exports to the 
other American Republics in 1942 were 
valued at 718,000,000 dollars. ‘This 
amount, while representing a decrease of 
one-fifth in value and approximately one- 
third in physical volume from the unprec- 
edented high level of 1941, was very 
substantially above the levels of the im- 
mediate pre-war years. That the essential 
production requirements of the other 
American Republics were successfully met 
is conclusively shown by the maintenance 
of their shipments of strategic and critical 
materials to the United States in addition 
to some stock-piling at points of production. 
Civilian requirements were met more or 
less, depending upon degree of essentiality 
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and other factors. Shortages of specific 
goods were common; but there was little 
evidence of serious general shortages, and 
certain consumer goods imported from the 
United States continued to be available in 
some of the Latin American Republics 
after they had virtually disappeared from 
dealers’ shelves in the United States. 

“The course of United States export 
trade with the Latin American nations 
came to have a special significance to ex- 
porters, for it represented, together with 
Canadian trade, by far the major part of 
commercial exports. Lend-Lease 
ments consisting entirely of military items 
accounted for only 35,000,000 dollars, or 
4.8 percent, of total exports to the Amer- 
ican Republics in 1942, whereas goods 
shipped under Lend-Lease to the rest of 
the world, except Canada, were running 90 
percent of total exports by the end of the 
year. 

‘Exports from the United States to the 
other American Republics reached their 
lowest level for the war period in the sec- 
ond and third quarters of 1942, as short- 
ages of goods and cargo space became 
acute and more complex export and ship- 
ping controls were imposed by the United 
States Government. In the last quarter 
of the year, however, shipments began to 
increase, continued to increase at about 
the same rate in the first quarter of 1943, 
and in the second and third quarters of 
1943, as the shipping situation became 
easier, reached the relatively high levels 
attained during the corresponding periods 
of 1941. Shortages of supply for export 
persisted, however, for many of the com- 
modities in the trade. For the year 1943, 
exports to these countries slightly exceeded 
800,000,000 dollars. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that the foregoing com- 
parisons are in terms of values. The 
physical volume of the commodities ex- 
ported to the American Republics in the 


ship- 


fourth quarter of 1943 was 15 to 20 per- 
cent above the low point reached in the 
second and third quarters of 1942. It 
was 25 to 30 percent smaller, however, 
than the quarterly average in 1941... . 

“Some of the factors operating to cur- 
tail exports to the other American Re- 
publics in 1942, notably the shortage of 
shipping, also affected imports into the 
United States from these countries. The 
value of imports declined oaly slightly, 
to 977,000,000 dollars in 1942 from 
1,008,000,000 dollars in 1941. The rela- 
tively high dollar value of 1942 resulted, 
however, from an increase in the unit 
value of imports of approximately 20 per 
cent and also an increase in the propor- 
tion of high-value goods in the trade. 
The total physical volume of imports 
decreased by nearly one-fifth as compared 
with the recent peak level reached in 
1941, but showed an increase of similar 
proportions from the high pre-war year 
of 1937. ‘The substantial decline in water- 
borne imports from the American Repub- 
lics to about half the gross weight of 1941, 
reflected, among other influences, not only 
drastic reductions in imports of several 
bulky commodities, including bananas 
from Central America, coffee from Brazil, 
and petroleum from Venezuela, but also 
the diversion of trade with Mexico from 
sea to land transportation. 

‘“The value of imports into the United 
States from other American Republics 
during the first three quarters of 1943 was 
practically as large as during the whole of 
1942, and for the entire year reached 
1,300,000,000 dollars. In the second and 
third quarters of 1943 imports reached 
levels above those of any period since 1920, 
when import prices were materially higher. 
This striking increase came partly as a 
result of the relative ease in the shipping 
situation, indicated by the marked growth 
in shipments of bananas and the continued 
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improvement in the coffee trade, and 
partly from the progressive fruition of the 
procurement programs of the United 
States Government in Latin America. 
‘From the point of view of the other 
American Republics, maintenance of the 
value of exports to the United States in 
1942 was a major factor in sustaining their 
extractive industries and internal econo- 
mies. Notwithstanding the loss of Euro- 
pean markets, the American Republics as 
a group exported goods to a higher aggre- 
gate value in 1942 than in any year since 
1937, and shipments from many of the 
countries exceeded those in any year since 
1929. Large markets developed among 
themselves for each others’ products, grow- 
ing trade with Africa and other free world 
areas, and relatively large shipments to 
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the United States, not only of merchandise, 
but also of nonmonetary gold and silver, 
combined in producing this favorable 
volume of trade... . 

“Strategic, critical and military items 
in exports amounted to approximately 
76,000,000 dollars, representing nearly 11 
percent of the total value of United States 
exports to the American Republics. Stra- 
tegic and critical import commodities were 
valued at 419,000,000 dollars, representing 
43 percent of the total value of imports 
for consumption from the 20 Latin Re- 
publics during the year. ‘These same com- 
modities comprised only 28 percent, or 
141,000,000 dollars’ worth, of our imports 
from these countries in 1939 before ex- 
tensive purchasing of strategic materials 
was begun by the United States.” 


United States Trade with the American Republics, by Country, 1938-1942 


[Value in thousands of dollars] 

































































GENERAL IMPORTS EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
Value Value 
Country and region faa i 
1938 1941 1942 1938 1941 1942 
Total, 20 Republics......... 452, 947 |1, 007, 990 | 977, 465 | 480,580 | 901, 957 | 717, 882 
INT OXI COM Rete aah ate she as 49, 030 98, 445 | 123, 939 62,016 | 159,107 | 147, 663 
Guba rae Fe Sy Mer ne etn eae au FON aes 105, 691 181, 061 | 161, 043 76, 331 125, 766 | 133, 230 
Central America, total............. 30, 825 45, 114 46, 046 35, 100 81, 920 60, 509 
Costa cater ete ere tee care 4, 102 8; 719 6, 042 5, 449 125935 Ts2N3 
Guatemalat 5. hase ee oneae ore F529) 12, 706 15, 506 6, 861 10, 639 9, 331 
ELONGARAS He oe testes er Ronen eretiaie 5, 692 8, 602 5, 269 6, 292 8, 879 5, 99m 
Nicaragua aa). fe owes a disepee ee es 2, 478 By, Si 4,572 2, 807 8, 711 4, 446 
Panamanies prceetens hic coe nee BN 52, 4, 727 2, 745 10, 165 34, 861 28, 064 
BiSalvadoue seinen wicca 5, 672 15203 11,912 3, 526 5, 895 5, 458 
DominicanyRepublicas.s.-es eee 5, 745 9,745 8, 411 5, 696 9, 301 9, 262 
artic ees ei Re oI SIE PR NST 7, 484 6, 082 3, 642 5, 778 5Spal52 
South America; total......:......- 258, 689 | 666,141 | 631,944 | 297,795 | 520,085 | 362, 066 
Argentina... Boa itses a take cee ne ee 40, 709 166,618 | 149, 853 86, 793 | 109, 314 71, 866 
1 DVO) Tale Weare eto bos ed Etaterd uit: Gee 865 27, 338 26, 006 5395 11, 980 11, 008 
IBRAZ TANS Bet susie een Le PE Se Ge eee 97, 933 183, 892 | 165, 215 61,957 | 147,897 | 105, 040 
(Bl obi ee ieee AP NT AE es Me Leer ERIS 28, 268 lal, Wei 139, 890 24, 603 57, 474 41, 200 
Golombiat, 4 soe Sees cote eeiceele 49, 398 52, 832 77, 832 40, 862 65, 589 30, 417 
Beuador. 2s een en ete 2, 584 7, 483 8, 726 3, 311 8, 417 8, 933 
Raraguayi., ee gee Sars terete 1, 336 35591 3, 030 644 1, 065 1, 655 
PERU RU as oc, SLC eee me 12, 813 23, 706 20, 562 16, 892 31, 766 27, 537 
Wirneway crs ee omi as eee Ee 4,751 39, 764 20, 646 5, 060 18, 413 17, 292 
Wenezuelatns janet ee Aone cee 20, 032 49, 396 20, 184 52, 278 68, 170 47,118 
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Rural credits in Guatemala 


Small farmers in Guatemala will be en- 
abled to borrow up to a maximum of 500 
quetzals under the rural credits plan which 
the Government has established. The 
money is to be used for increased farm and 
stock production, thus enlarging the total 
yield of the country and raising the gen- 
eral level of nutrition. Loans will be for 
no more than two years, at a maximum 
rate of 6 percent interest, and products of 
the farm or of home industry will form the 
security. Under the Crédito Hipotecario 
Nacional local offices are being opened in 
various parts of the country, so that farm- 
ers will not be obliged to take long journeys 
to arrange for the loans. 


Argentine foreign trade 


Argentine foreign trade during the year 
1943, according to figures issued by the 
General Statistical Board, involved a total 
sum of 3,126,945,100 pesos, of which 
942,240,300 pesos were in imports, and 
2,184,704,800 in exports excluding bullion. 
The difference between imports and ex- 
ports is a favorable balance of trade for 
Argentina of 1,242,464,500 pesos. Amended 
figures by the Central Bank, expressing 
the export total in real instead of tariff 
values, give 2,380,300,000 pesos as the 
sum of exports, which would leave an 
even greater trade balance of 1,438,100,000 
pesos. . 

Referring hereafter to figures issued by 
the General Statistical Board, we see that 
imports decreased by 332,121,300 pesos, 
or 26.1 percent from the year 1942, when 
total import value amounted to 1,274,- 
361,600 pesos. Exports increased over 
the year 1942 by 22.1 percent, or 395,- 
746,700 pesos. The reason for the 1943 
decrease in purchases and the record excess 


of exports over imports in this year, as 
explained by official sources, was the im- 
possibility of using large amounts of funds 
accumulated abroad to buy really needed 
manufacturing products and materials. 

The physical volume of exports in 1943 
was 5,304,000 metric tons,! and that of 
imports was 3,699,000 metric tons. The 
export figure shows a decrease of 17,000 
tons, equivalent to 0.3 percent, from the 
1942 quantity; and the import figure shows 
a decrease of 816,000 metric tons, or 18.1 
percent, from 1942. Both figures are 
substantially lower than in the peak year 
1937, when 18,235,400 metric tons, to a 
value of 2,310,997,800 pesos, were ex- 
ported and 10,334,900 tons, valued at 
1,557,684,400 pesos, were imported. It 
is interesting to note, however, that the 
1943 total export value approximates the 
value for the almost triple quantity of 
1937. 

The principal countries from which Ar- 
gentina imported products were Brazil 
(21.4 percent of the total), the United 
Kingdom (20.6 percent), the United 
States (19 percent), Sweden (10.2 per- 
cent), India (5.3 percent), Chile (3.7 per- 
cent), and Switzerland (3.6 percent). The 
other nations showed less significant figures. 

The countries that purchased goods 
from Argentina were led by the United 
Kingdom, which took 32.2 percent of the 
total, the United States (22.8 percent), the 
Union of South Africa (7.2 percent), 
Brazil (6.6 percent), Chile (3 percent), 
Sweden (2.9 percent), and Spain (2.3 per- 
cent). The Union of South Africa and 
Brazil showed a marked growth in im- 
portance as markets for Argentine exports. 

Exports of gold reached 173,135 pesos in 
1943. The sum of 13,038 pesos was ex- 
ported in bars or ingots, and 160,097 in 


1 The metric ton is equal to 1,000 kilograms or 
2,204.6 pounds avoirdupois, almost equivalent to the 
long ton of 2,240 pounds avoirdupors. 
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coined money. Bullion was imported to a 


value of 31,784,224 pesos, 


as against 


10,590,297 pesos in 1942. ‘There was no 
commerce in silver, either in exports or 


imports. 


The chief commodities exported and im- 
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ported by Argentina are shown in the fol- 
More detailed information 
can be obtained by consulting the specific 
reports on 1943 exports and imports pre- 
pared and issued by the General Statistical 
Board early in 1944. 


lowing tables. 


TaBLe I.—Exports by Groups 






































Quantity Value 
Description 
1942 1943 1942 1943 
Metric tons Metric tons Paper pesos Paper pesos 
Inivestockiproducts se see eee eerie 1, 341, 400 1, 328, 800 |1, 083, 853, 200 | 1, 151, 292, 400 
@attletongtheyioole sae eee 110, 700 132, 800 29, 844, 800 40, 131, 800 
INIA He oped etree a. cur Mercere MINN} SI De 696, 500 656, 000 557, 031, 900 591, 652, 300 
EUG OSiferad Soucy sce ie oh Meee Mende a teen 158, 100 148, 100 169, 902, 600 180, 066, 500 
WAVOYO) Ma Aol ater eS, CRE Une a Fey ien 4 re arte de, & 99, 600 88, 600 187, 378, 200 166, 495, 900 
Dainyproductser ses ier 40, 700 57, 400 45, 808, 600 63, 166, 000 
By pEOcucCt - chs its.cs.cks ct suueess hci eas 235, 800 245, 900 93, 887, 100 109, 779, 900 
Agricultural products................. 3, 304, 100 3, 314, 200 386, 600, 900 496, 602, 000 
@erealssandslinsced= ee reece 2, 813, 800 2, 898, 900 2299225200 342, 906, 200 
Wheat flour and byproducts......... 72, 100 100, 900 8, 213, 600 11, 855, 000 
@ther productses ere ee eee 418, 200 314, 400 148, 465, 100 141, 840, 800 
HOrest PLOGUCtS ecient eee eee er 196, 900 190, 700 42, 114, 200 45, 948, 200 
Minerals 3 abet ens Coen entero 231, 700 273, 800 32, 532, 800 42, 492, 700 
Bibbs: baa [sh ok] oh ea ARAN CCENrs chalets i meeis Goren 900 1, 900 10, 440, 100 24, 230, 100 
IMiscellaneouspem eine eee 246, 100 194, 400 233, 416, 900 424, 139, 400 
Mrotalliy 80! tt hesenesetmcc: Rtas e aaetias 5, 321, 100 5, 303, 800 |1, 788, 958,100 | 2, 184, 704, 800 
TasieE II.—Imports by Groups 
Quantity Value 
Description as 
1942 1943 1942 1943 
Metric tons Metric tons Paper pesos Paper pesos 

HOO recs orem a ien See er as 192, 100 : 74, 652, 200 67, 270, 000 
Tobacco and manufactures............ 8, 400 9, 300 14, 072, 800 18, 021, 700 
IBEVEKACESI§ sian tate Avs cactera tare ee manera 3, 000 2, 800 7, 389, 700 7, 300, 000 
Mextilesz ryt! 2.0: Stake ak eak a acceler ing 105, 300 63, 100 320, 390, 500 223, 770, 700 
Chemicals, drugs, oils, and paints...... 169, 500 201, 100 140, 030, 300 106, 897, 500 
Paperscardboard,, ete 4.9 ee aera 156, 200 145, 800 98, 421, 600 89, 793, 300 
Wool and manufactures.............. 468, 700 399, 600 107, 498, 400 98, 534, 400 
Iron and manufactures............... 127, 000 76, 200 87, 833, 700 56, 640, 500 
Machinery and vehicles............... 41, 000 15, 600 94, 911, 000 37, 310, 600 
Nonferrous metals and manufactures... . 99, 300 50, 300 80, 377, 700 43, 961, 900 
Stones, earth, glass and pottery........ 1, 556, 700 1, 482, 100 44, 909, 000 40, 957, 000 
Huelssandslubricantss seer eee 1, 550, 200 1, 067, 900 109, 564, 400 90, 002, 200 
Rubber and manufactures............ 4, 400 900 11, 106, 100 5, 555, 600 
Moiscellaneoust:..f.05 2. bee foe eno eke 34, 100 17, 700 83, 204, 200 56, 224, 900 
MR Otal er reese ce teh ee ene aie 4,515, 900 3, 698, 700 |1, 274, 361, 600 942, 240, 300 
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Centra! American bridges 


On the night of the eighth of March 
1944, a bridge over the Lempa river in 
El Salvador shone in the light of torches 
and vibrated to the rythm of dancing feet. 
It was a new bridge, to be opened the next 
day, and the people of the countryside 
were celebrating with an impromptu 
fiesta on its newly paved surface. 

On the ninth of March the bridge was 
put to the test and formally opened. 
It was the Lempira bridge, a 413-foot long 
answer to the standing challenge of the 
river, and an important factor in national 
economy. It has a 20-foot roadway, and 
is constructed of steel and concrete in 
four sections resting on piers. The loca- 
tion is some 865 feet above sea level, in 
the Colima pass on the trunk highway to 
the north. 

A second bridge, linking the Honduran 
section of the Pan American Highway 
with that of El Salvador, was opened on 
December 15, 1943, with representatives 
from the United States, Honduras, and 
El Salvador present at the dedication 
ceremonies. The bridge spans the Goa- 
scoran river, between the towns of San 
Miguel in El Salvador and Nacaome in 
Honduras, and is 480 feet long, with a 
24-foot roadway and 2-foot sidewalks on 
either side. It has a maximum elevation 
above water level of about 60 feet. Built 
to carry six-wheeled trucks with a load of 
27 tons, it showed its ability in tests to 
carry loads of 50 tons without distress. 

The Goascoran river bridge was built by 
a United States contracting firm as a co- 
operative project of Honduras, El Salva- 
dor, and the United States Public Roads 
Administration. One-third of the con- 
struction cost of the bridge was paid by 
Honduras and El Salvador from loans re- 
ceived from the Export-Import Bank of 


Washington, and the remaining two- 


thirds of the cost was provided by the 
United States. Future 
the structure will be the responsibility of 
Honduras and EI Salvador. 


maintenance of 


Change in Argentine provinces 


A governmental decree published in Ar- 
gentina on September 24, 1943, abolished 
the Province of Los Andes on the Northern 
Chilean border and divided its territory 
among the three neighboring provinces 
of Jujuy, Salta, and Catamarca. 

The introduction to the decree states 
that the distribution of the territory of 
Los Andes among the three provinces was 
first announced in the Presidential Mes- 
sage to Congress on November 25, 1899, 
when the definite incorporation into 
Argentine territory of the region ceded 
by Bolivia bordering on Chile and marked 
by the International Boundary Commis- 
sion was decided upon. In his message 
the President said that ‘“‘later on, when the 
Administration shall have made the pro- 
posed studies, the Congress will decide 
whether the permanent interests of the 
nation dictate founding a new national 
territory or whether these lands should be 
divided and the separate parts annexed 
to the neighboring provinces.” 

Los Andes is to be separated into three 
sections—the Department of Susques, the 
Departments of Pastos Grandes and San 
Antonio de los Cobres, and the Depart- 
ment of Antofagasta de la Sierra. The 
first will go to the Province of Jujuy, the 
second to the Province of Salta, and the 
third to the Province of Catamarca. 

The region to the north of Los Andes 
above 23° latitude, bounded on the west by 
Chile and Bolivia, on the north by Bolivia, 
and bordering Jujuy on the east, which 
was ceded to Argentina by the Carrillo 
protocol on boundaries with Bolivia, will 
form part of the Province of Jujuy, in 
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accordance with its claims and with the 
1940 map published by the Military-Geo- 
graphical Institute. 


Argentine roads 


Figures have been issued by the Argentine 
General Administration of National Road- 
ways showing developments in this field 
during the first half of 1943. Projects 
amounting to a sum of 38,623,801 pesos 
were approved and bid for during this 
period, while work was already in progress 
on projects amounting to 21,979,300 pesos. 
Some 37,000 workers were employed on 
road construction, 14,739 by the General 
Administration of National Roadways, and 
22,000 on other highway programs fi- 
nanced only partly by federal funds. 
Until June 30, 1943, government-built 
roads in Argentina add up to a total of 
39,782 miles, of which 803 miles were 
terminated during the first six months of 
1943. The greatest total mileage for a 
single year was achieved in 1942, when 
2,105 miles of roads were completed. 


Price movements of foodstuffs 
in Cuba 


Figures made public by the Ministry of 
Agriculture of Cuba indicate a general 
increase of 10 percent in the prices of 
foodstuffs throughout the Republic during 
the year February 15, 1943 to February 15, 
1944; and compared with the price index 
on the same date in 1942, the 1944 prices 
show an increase of 30.7 percent. Actual 
prices prevailing for a list of 42 food 
products during the year 1936 are used by 
the Ministry as the basis of 100 for figuring 
the indexes. 

The groups of products showing the 
greatest changes during the 1943-44 
period and the percentages of increase are 


as follows: Vegetables (potatoes, yams, 
plantains, etc.), 5.4 percent; cereals and 
cereal products (rice, flour, bread), 6.3 
percent; miscellaneous foodstuffs (sugar, 
coffee, eggs, beer), 9.3 percent; milk (fresh 
and canned) and butter, 14.3 percent; 
meats (fresh and smoked) and poultry, 
15.5 percent; tomatoes, onions, and garlic, 
15.7 percent; fish (fresh and canned), 16.2 
percent; beans and chick peas, 17.8 per- 
cent; and fruits (oranges and bananas), 
24.1 percent. 


Farm scholarships in Uruguay 


Twenty-five annual 12-month § scholar- 
ships, carrying a stipend of 420 pesos each, 
have been established by the Government 
of Uruguay for sons of farmers and for 
workers who have been engaged in farm 
work for at least a year, who wish to take 
practical courses in forestry, orcharding, 
poultry, pig or bee raising, or gardening. 
The courses will be given at the National 
Nursery and Model Farm at Toledo or at 
other official stations of the Ministry of 
Animal Industry and Agriculture, and are 
open to youths between 16 and 21 years of 
age, who have finished the fourth year at 
rural schools, who have good health, and 
who possess physical aptitude for farm 
labor. At the completion of their year of 
study, the scholarship recipients will 
receive certificates of graduation. 


Venezuela's University City 


For the new University City in the out- 
skirts of Caracas, the Venezuelan govern- 
ment has bought a tract of land south of 
Los Caobos park, within easy reach of the 
center of the capital. This land, formerly 
called the Ibarra estate, lies in a valley 
large enough so that future buildings can 
be arranged in well separated groups, 
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PLAN FOR UNIVERSITY CAMPUS, CARACAS 


1, President’s office, library, auditorium; 2, schools of engineering, law, architecture, music, etc.; 3; 
chapel, restaurant, dormitories; 4, club and residences for professors; 5, athletic fields; 6, clinical hospital, 
7, school of medicine; 8, school of nursing; 9, service buildings; 10, technical industrial school. 


with room for growth in years to come. 
The first to be erected will be in the medi- 
cal group—a clinical hospital and a building 
for the medical school; later the medical 
group will also have buildings for surgery, 
pathology, and hygiene, an_ isolation 
hospital, and buildings for the dental 
school and the school of pharmacy. 

Other schools will rise in the center of 
the campus, with separate buildings for 
law, engineering, geology, mining, archi- 
tecture, music, and sciences and _ letters. 
Farther off will be service buildings, an 
administrative group, a residence group 
with chapel and and an 
athletic group. The Caracas Botanical 
Garden will be laid out at the foot of the 
hills that adjoin the campus, and here will 
be located the Institute of Natural Scien- 
ces. 


restaurant, 


Unversity of Habana Summer 
School 


The University of Habana, which was 
founded in 1728 and occupies a beautiful 
campus on a hill in the center of the city, 
is again offering summer courses, which in 
the past have been greatly enjoyed by 
American students. Under the sponsor- 
ship ofthe Institute of International 
Education the Summer School will open 
on July 10 of this year, closing on August 
19. It is designed mainly for foreigners, 
although some Cubans are admitted. 
‘““The courses offered,’ says the catalogue, 
‘“‘answer the great demand felt, especially 
in cultural centers of the United States, 
for a better knowledge of matters pertain- 
ing to Latin America and Spain.” A 
number of Spanish language courses are 
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given and most of the other courses are 
taught in that language. A faculty of 
thirty-three, drawn from the University of 
Habana, and twenty-six guest professors, 
Cuban, American, and Spanish, will give 
the general courses and the special courses 
in medicine, education, agriculture, and 
technical preparation of teachers of Eng- 
lish. Dr. José M. Gutiérrez, dean of the 
School of Education, is Director of the 
Summer School and Dr. Abelardo Moreno, 
professor and secretary of the School of 
Sciences, is secretary. 

The matriculation fee, entitling a stu- 
dent to register in general courses not 
exceeding 21 hours a week, is forty dollars. 
No registrations will be accepted after 
July 12. 

A letter from the university or other 
cultural center with which a prospective 
student is connected should be of assistance 
in obtaining special attention from air 
lines. Daily flights are made between 
Miami and Habana. 


Mexican literary award 


Sara Garcia Iglesias, a young chemist and 
pharmacist employed by a Mexico City 
business firm, was the winner of the second 
annual Miguel Lanz Duret award of 1,000 
pesos for the best literary work submitted 
in a national contest sponsored by El Uni- 
versal, Mexico City daily paper. The prize 
was established in 1943 by Miguel Lanz 
Duret, president and manager of the news- 
paper. Sixty works were submitted in 
this year’s contest. 

Senorita Garcia Iglesias’ novel, entitled 
El Faguey de las Ruinas (The Well among 
the Ruins), has its setting in the environs 
of the little town of Ozuluama, in the north 
of the State of Veracruz, where as a child 
the young author spent her vacations and 
absorbed the atmosphere, history, and 


vocabulary which she has incorporated in 
her story. 

The first Miguel Lanz Duret prize, 
awarded in 1943, was also won by a young 
woman, Sefiorita Adriana Garcia Roel, 
with her novel El Hombre de Barro (The 
Man of Clay). 


Latin American Center at Columbia 


A Latin American Center has recently 
been established at Columbia University 
to promote research in the economics, 
politics, and history of the American 
nations. The program of the institute 
will consist of weekly seminars conducted 
in Spanish and Portuguese and the publi- 
cation of individual studies. The center 
will be open to business men as well as to 
Latin American students and Columbia 
graduate students. Among the subjects 
which will be discussed are: the land 
policies of the various American nations, 
tariff policies, the Indian and the Negro, 
the history of labor, the influence of re- 
gionalism, and foreign policies. 


United States fellowships in 
public administration for 
Latin Americans 


The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
of the United States has issued regulations 
concerning fellowships in public adminis- 
tration which will be awarded to qualified 
applicants from the other American Re- 
publics. The fellowships will be of the 
intern-training and _ training-in-research 
type and may include advanced academic 
instruction at colleges and universities and 
practical training and observation in gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. They 
may be awarded for periods not exceeding 
twelve months of actual study and research 
and may be extended for not exceeding 





ETCHING BY 
MAURICIO LASANSKY 





On July 6 the Whyte Gallery in Washington, D. C., will inaugurate its new 
quarters with an exhibition of the etchings of the distinguished Argentine artist 
Mauricio Lasansky. 

Lasansky, who is at present in the United States on a Guggenheim fellowship, 
has been called one of the most individual artists in South America. Born in 
1914, he has lived for the past ten years in Cordoba, an ancient and picturesque 
Argentine city lying in the mountain range of the same name. After three 
years of study in Buenos Aires he returned to Cordoba, where he took up the art 
of etching, to which he has devoted himself exclusively. He is greatly interested 
in the many technical aspects of his art, and his achievements, especially in the 
field of drypoint, are notable for their depth and richness of tone. Lasansky 
works on a very large scale. His subject matter, which at first was inclined to 
western Argentine genre, has become in recent years more lyrical and imagi- 
native. He has been called by the well-known Argentine critics Julio Payré 
and Jorge Romero Brest the most promising figure in the contemporary art of 
his country, and his work has received warm praise from Francis Taylor of the 
Metropolitan Museum and René Huyghe of the Musée du Louvre. Lasansky 
has won over 15 prizes in Argentine exhibitions and is represented in all the 
galleries in his country and in the Museum of Modern Art in New York. 
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the same periods. Each fellowship student 
will be required to submit written reports 
of progress in studies and research at such 
intervals as the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget may designate. 

Applications must be transmitted to the 
Secretary of State of the United States 
by the government of the country of which 
the applicant is a citizen, through the 
United States diplomatic mission accred- 
ited to that government. The fellowship 
grants will inciude monthly allowances 
for quarters and subsistence during the 
entire period spent in the United States 
or its territories or possessions; certain 
transportation expenses; a per diem allow- 
ance in lieu of subsistence while in travel 
status; and other expenses. 


Latin American conferences 
and congresses 


The following conferences, congresses, and 
expositions were held in the American 
Republics during the last months of 1943 
and the first of 1944. Again it may be 
said that the large number of ‘“‘first’? con- 
gresses is a noteworthy feature, as is the 
wide scope of subject matter represented 
in the various meetings. 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires, October 12. First Argentine 
Congress on Aid and Orientation for the 
Handicapped. 


Buenos Aires, October 28. First National Con- 
ference of Employees of the National Postal 
Savings Bank. 

Buenos Aires, December 13. First Argentine 
Congress of Physical Education. 

Mendoza, March 2. First National Congress of 
Argentine History. 

Buenos Aires, July. Second Industrial Mining 
Congress. 

Bo.ivia 


La Paz, January 10. First National Convention 
of Telegraphers and Radio Operators. 


BRAZIL 


Sao Paulo and Porto Alegre, September. Fifth 
Meeting of the Brazilian Association ef Tech- 
nical Standards. 

Rio de Janeiro, November 25. Brazilian Eco- 
nomic Congress. 


CHILE 


La Serena, September 24. Fourth National Con- 
vention of Directors of Agricultural Enterprises. 

Santiago, October 25. First National Congress of 
Professors of Biological Sciences and Chemistry. 

Santiago, December 15. Fifth National Congress 
of Surgery. 

Valparaiso, January 6. Third National Congress 
of Catholic Women. 

Santiago, January 6. National Convention of the 
Teachers’ Union. 

Valdivia, January 9. Second Cancer Week. 

Santiago, January 16. Third National Railroad 
Congress. 

Santiago, January 16. Tenth Chilean General — 
Scientific Congress. 

Valdivia, February 12. National Congress of 
Employees of Private Industry. 

Valparaiso, February 19. Second National Con- 
vention of Journalists. 

Santiago, March 20. National 
Grape-growers’ Cooperatives. 


Congress of 


COLOMBIA 


Bogota, December 10. Conference of Presidents 
of Colombian Chambers of ‘Commerce. 

Medellin, January 17. National Congress of 
Architects. 

Medellin, February 1. National Congress of 
History. 

Ibagué, February 20. National 
Educators. 

Bogota, March 20. Third National Congress of 
‘Transportation. 

Bogota, April 4. First National Judicial Congress, 


Congress of 


CuBa 


Habana, September 25. First National Congress 
of Nutrition and Social Security. 

Habana, December 10. Tenth Annual Assembly 
of the National Association of Architects. 


DomINICAN REPUBLIC 


Ciudad Trujillo, February 25. First National 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce. 

Ciudad Trujillo, February 25. Fourth National 
Medical Congress. 
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Mexico 


Mexico City, February. Second National Con- 
ference of Musical Education. 

Mexico City, March 26. Second Mexican Con- 
egress of Pediatricians. 

Mexico City, March 27. Second National Con- 
vention of Chemists. 

Monterrey, April 4. First Congress of Medical 
Faculties. 

Monterrey, April 17. Tenth Annual Convention 
of the Mexican Association of Bankers. 

Toluca, April 26. Seventeenth Congress of the 
National Confederation of Students. 


PANAMA 


Aguadulce, February 29. Third National Con- 
ference of Health and Social Welfare. 


PERU 


Lima, February 3. Second National Mining 
Congress. 
URuGUAY 


Montevideo, March 2. Fourth Session of the 
CTAL (Confederacién de Trabajadores de la 
América Latina). 


VENEZUELA 


Caracas, March 21. First National Labor Con- 
vention. 
INTER-AMERICAN 


Santiago, September 18. American Student Con- 
gress. 

Santiago, December 26. Fourth American 
Teachers’ Congress. 

Popayan, Colombia, January 7. First Bolivarian 
Congress on Cooperatives. 

Montevideo, February 15. International Confer- 
ence of the Youth of America, Southern Region. 

Philadelphia, April 20. International Labor 
Conference. 

Washington, D. C., April 22. Fifth Pan Ameri- 
can Conference of National Directors of Health. 

New York, May 4. Second Session of the Per- 
manent Council of American Associations of 
Commerce and Production. 

New York, May 9. Conference of the Inter- 
American Development Commissions. 

Santiago, May 29. First Pan American Congress 
on Criminology. 


EXPOSITIONS 


Montevideo, September 23. Seventh National 
Salon of Fine Arts. 


Buenos Aires, October 24. First Exposition of 
the Automobile of the Past. 

Sao Paulo, November 5. 
dustrial Exposition. 

Aires, November 10. 


Fourth National In- 


Buenos Exposition of 


Olive-growing. 

Buenos Aires, November 18. Fifth National 
Salon of Architecture. 

Montevideo, November 18. Fifty Years of Na- 
tional Engineering. 

Caracas, November 29. Fourth Book Fair. 

Lima, December 24. First Exposition of National 
Small Industry. 

Guatemala City, January 6. National Printing 
Office Exposition. 

Medellin, Colombia, January 7. National In- 
dustrial Exposition. 

Montevideo, January 21. National Wool Show. 

Caracas, January 23. Fifth Annual Official Art 
Salon. 

Medellin, February 10. Exhibition of the Amer- 
ican Book. 

Mexico City, April 18. Exhibition by Jalisco 
Painters. 


Brazilian women in the war 


The women of Brazil in general are taking 
a noteworthy part in their country’s war 
effort. It is said that every Brazilian 
woman physically able to work is enrolled 
in a war course or figuring in some other 
important war activity. Profiting by and 
following the example of the United 
States, many services are training women 
to replace men when it becomes necessary, 
and even courses in the handling of huge 
locomotives are being given to women by 
the Brazilian Central Railway so that 
women will be able to maintain vital 
transportation and communication facili- 
ties when the need arises. 

In the field of Red Cross work, in par- 
ticular, the Brazilian women are putting 
forth commendable effort. The Red Cross 
is sponsoring the major part of the war 
activities and war courses being established 
throughout the country. At the beginning 
of the war, all Brazilian banking organi- 
zations, as well as state and other private 
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institutions, approached the Red Cross 
to enroll their employees in war courses, 
and the Red Cross met the demand. 
Night and day classes for nurses’ aides and 
in home nursing and hygiene and _ first 
aid are being given to a great number of 
women, and many are already practising 
in the hospitals. Aside from their direct 
importance in the war effort, these courses 
are instcumental in spreading the elements 
of these subjects to a great proportion of 
the population never before reached with 
this information. 

Many other war services are being 
performed through the efforts of the 
Red Cross workers. A blood bank has 
been founded, and in the capital city 
alone the Red Cross counts more than 
100 war activity posts. In the Red Cross 
workrooms it is not unusual to see a 
poet, a women novelist or an artist cutting 
and sewing clothing for the Brazilian 
soldiers or troops of the other Allied 
Nations. Publicity is ably handled by 
women in the press and in weekly lectures. 

Social work, too, is not forgotten. With 
the assistance of the Brazilian Red Cross, 
social workers are carrying out a program 
for the reeducation of former slum dwellers 
now living in public housing developments. 
Also the important task of assisting soldiers 
to adjust themselves to the many problems 
of army life is being accomplished by Red 
Cross women. Rural health programs are 
being sponsored with great success in 
Princeza da Mata. The Red Cross works 
in Rio de Janeiro in direct cooperation 
with the Military Hospital and other 
institutions. 

Along with the Brazilian Red Cross, 
which is international in scope, a national 
organization, the Brazilian Legion of As- 
sistance, founded by the wife of President 
Vargas, is accomplishing important work 
in the social welfare field. This organiza- 
tion began in the capital as a purely local 


program but the movement has spread and 
reached large proportions in the interior 
of the country as well. The goal of the 
Legion is protection for the family of the 
man drafted into the army or factory. 
Some 100 families in the Federal District 
are maintained by the Legion of Assist- 
ance, and in the State of Rio de Janeiro 
statistics show a large number of services 
rendered, with food supplies, clothing, and 
medicine distributed daily in the various 
municipalities. 


We see by the papers that— 


@ Direct rail communication between Chile 
and Argentina by the Transandine Railroad 
was resumed on March 24, 1944 after an 
interruption of more than ten years, the 
result of a flood that on January 11, 1934 
washed away many miles of the railroad 
that links the two countries. The railroad 
crosses the frontier through a_ tunnel, 
which is almost two miles long and almost 
two miles above sea level. 


@Brazil is greatly increasing production 
of raw wool in the State of Rio Grande do 
Sul. All the national supply is used in 
textile mills and some additional imports 
from Argentina are still necessary. 


@ Because of the scarcity of trained workers, 
the Argentine shoe industry has started a 
school for apprentices, which is as yet 
unable to meet the demand. 


@When Guatemala finished the road from 
Cahaboncito to El Estor last winter, a new 
and direct route was completed from the 
western part of the country to Lake Izabal 
and the Atlantic Ocean; the connecting 
link is only 19 miles long, but it opens up 
a highway nearly 200 miles long from 
Cuilco in Huehuetenango to the lake port 
of El Estor, and so enables products of the 
rich western soil to be shipped east without 
making a detour through the capital. 
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@The Government of Uruguay recently 
appointed a nine-member commission to 
work for the development of the nation’s 
dairy industry. There is at present a 
considerable gap between milk supply and 
demand in Uruguay and the new com- 
mission is charged with studying all aspects 
of the problem and advising the Ministry 
of Animal Industry and Agriculture in 
regard to the acquisition, importation, and 
distribution of dairy cows, the granting of 
credit to producers to enable them to 
expand production, and other possible 
means of improving national milk supply 
and consumption. 


@May 18 was the fifteenth anniversary of 
the flight opening air mail service between 
the United States and the west coast 
countries of South America. 


@Tarija, a city in the Chaco lowlands of 
southeastern Bolivia, has been given direct 
weekly air connections with Sucre, 200 
miles to the north, by the Lloyd Aéreo 
Boliviano. This is its first modern trans- 
portation and communication connection 
with the other important cities of the 
country. Tarija is not only a mart for 
assembling collections of rubber and 
quinine, but also the center of a section of 
Bolivia having proven petroleum reserves 
said to be the largest in South America 
south of the Talara fields in Peru. 


@A recently signed Argentine decree au- 
thorizes the Ministry of War through the 
Army Aviation Command to establish 
an air line between Buenos Aires and 
Iguazti falls, a distance of some 680 miles, 
with stops along the way at Colonia 
Yerua, Monte Caseros and Posadas. 


@Early in May a school for aviation me- 
chanics was opened temporarily in Sdo 
Paulo, Brazil. Buildings are being erected 
elsewhere in the state for a modern school 
to accommodate 2,000 students. 


@Cuba is experimenting with the raising of 
rabbits in order to supplement the domes- 
tic meat supply. The Minister of Agri- 
culture has issued a decree permitting the 
free importation of some 30 specified 
breeds over a period of two years. Rabbit 
raising by small farmers is to be encouraged 
and a sum of money will be made available 
for carrying on the project. Rabbits are 
not native to Cuba. 


@Costa Rica is engaging in the export of 
balsa, a very light wood used in airplanes 
and life preservers and for other strategic 
purposes. A fully equipped plant for 
drying the wood has been erected in 
Limon with money furnished by the 
United States Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion. 


@Food-crop expansion is being promoted 
in Peru and Honduras through the coopera- 
tion of United States technicians pro- 
vided by the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. A victory garden program is 
reported to be meeting considerable suc- 
cess in Peru. 


@On the last day of December 1943, the 
Argentine Government instituted an excess- 
profits tax, to be in force for a period of 
three years and to be applied in the fields 
of commerce, industry, agriculture, and 
other financial enterprises. Authorized 
deductions and the definition of excess 
profits are fully explained in the decree. 


@ln Argentina, an Industrial Credit Bank 
is to be established, with a capital of 50 
million pesos to be obtained by negotiating 
4 percent public debt bonds. ‘The Bank 
of the Nation will loan 100 million pesos 
at not over 4 percent interest. The pur- 
pose of the bank is to promote national 
industrial development by granting long 
and medium term loans, with mortgage 
guarantees for the first and the usual bank- 
ing guarantees for the second. No deposits 
will be accepted. The Cabinet and the 
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Industrial Union will be represented on 
the Board of Directors. 


@An important reform recently introduced 
in Argentina was the establishment of a 
civil service register for all national, pro- 
vincial, and municipal employes, designed 
to ensure security of tenure and a pro- 
gressive salary advancement regardless of 
government changes. Government em- 
ployes are required to abstain from 
political activities. 


@Colombia, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela have raised their legations in 
London to the rank of embassies. 


@ Mexico’s National Institute of Cardiology 
was Officially inaugurated by President 
Manuel Avila Camacho on April 18, 1944, 
at a ceremony which took place in the 
auditorium of the Institute’s imposing 
new building before a large audience of 
government officials, diplomats, cardiolo- 
gists, and other physicians, many of whom 
had come from Cuba, the United States, 
and other neighboring countries. The 
Institute, which will serve not only for 
treatment and preventive work but also 
for research and teaching, is a part of 
the great medical center which Mexico 
is constructing to meet the health needs 
of the nation. 


@An official committee for the study of 
national problems has been created by 
the Government of Panama. It has been 
decided to investigate the following post- 
war questions: (1) industrial and com- 
mercial education; (2) private schools and 
national ideals; (3) the rural school and 
its role as an integrating force. The mem- 
bers of the committee are: Dr. Octavio 
Méndez Pereira, President of the Inter- 
American University, Dr. J. D. Moscote, 
and Dr. J. D. Crespo. Three institutes 
for postgraduates have been opened in the 
Inter-American University. ‘They are: the 
Institute of Comparative Legislation and 


International Law; the Institute of Eco- 
nomic and Social Research; and the 
Institute of Research and Folklore. 


@Under the sponsorship of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction in El Salvador a 
color film is being produced of the ruins 
of Tazumal and the excavations made 
there by a United States archaeologist. 
The picture will be shown to students of 
the public schools and at other centers. 


@ The Ninth Pan American Child Congress 
has been invited by the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment to meet at Caracas early in December 
1946, Costa Rica having decided that it 
would be unable to tender an invitation 
to hold the Congress at San José, as first 
planned. 


@In December of 1943 two projects for 
the benefit of under-privileged children 
were completed and opened in Bolivia and 
Chile. Donated by a mine-owner for use 
by the children of his employes, the Bo- 
livian project is a vacation camp with 
facilities for 180 campers, to function 
throughout the year. The government- 
built ‘‘President Rfos Children’s City”’, in 
Chile, which has dedicated its various 
buildings to the nations of America, affords 
many new opportunities to the children 
of needy families. 


@On March 6, 1944, a seven-week course 
for librarians was started at the Central 
University in Quito, Ecuador. Nearly 50 
applications for the course were received, 
but since facilities permitted the accept- 
ance of only 25 students, it was thought 
that another similar course might be given 
later. Twenty of the requests came from 
prospective students in the provinces, so 
in order to spread the benefits of the course 
over the country, the 25 appointments 
were allocated as follows: 10 students from 
Quito, 6 from Guayaquil, 3 from Cuenca, 
and the others among those from other 


provincial centers. The students from 
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the provinces were given financial aid to 
help pay their expenses in the capital 
during the course. 


@lwo Mexican learned societies recently 
celebrated anniversaries. Early in March 
the Scientific and Literary Institute of the 
State of Hidalgo, in a series of programs 
extending through several days, marked 
the 75th anniversary of its establishment 
at Pachuca. In Mexico City on April 18, 
1944, the Mexican Society of Geography 
and Statistics celebrated the 112th anni- 
versary of its foundation. 


@Enriqueta and I, by Argentina Diaz Lo- 
zano, an autobiographical account of 
childhood in Honduras, appeared in May. 
This is an English translation of the first 
prize for nonfictional works entered in the 
second Latin American Literary Prize 
Competition of Farrar and Rinehart. It 
is the story of a widow who supported 
herself and her child by teaching in village 
schools in various parts of Honduras, and 
of her daughter, the author of the book. 


@The Claremont Colleges are offering a 
seminar this summer in the teaching of 
Spanish in elementary grades and junior 
high school classes. It is expected that 
reports will be received on the tentative 
course of study for the teaching of Spanish 
im elementary grades that was planned 
last year. This special seminar is given 
in connection with the Claremont Colleges 
seminar on American Hemispheric Rela- 
tions. 


@Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, operated a ‘‘Casa Panamericana” 
during the week of June 10. ‘There were 
lectures on history, inter-American rela- 
tions, and the life and culture of Latin 
America, in addition to study groups in a 
wide range of subjects and evening pro- 
gsrams devoted to Latin American art, 
dramatics, folk dancing, and music. 


@Cuban school children and war workers 
recently contributed 15 million cigarettes, 
1 million cigars, 100,000 pounds of hard 
candies, 160,000 chocolate bars, and 
10,000 phonograph records to the armed 
services of the United States, according 
to an announcement by the President of 
the Rotary Club of Habana. 


@The city of San Salvador has built several 
modern free laundries and public baths 
for the use of the local population. The 
total cost of this new municipal service 
was 35,000,000 colones, half of which was 
paid by the city and the other half by the 
United States Inter-American Cooperative 
Public Health Service. 


Publications of the Pan American 
Union 


During the first six months of 1944, the 
Pan American Union added to its list of 
publications some 40 books and pamphlets 
designed to offer specialized information 
in the Latin American field. “These publi- 
cations, including the regular monthly 
Bulletin, may be obtained by writing to the 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 
An annual subscription of $20.00 will 
bring the subscriber a copy of each publi- 
cation issued for distribution in Spanish, 
English, and Portuguese during the twelve 
months following the date when his order 
Se RECeiviedeu MUhncre wisialspeClaly rate son 
$15.00 per year for publications distributed 
in English only, and of $10.00 per year for 
publications distributed in Spanish and 
Portuguese. The following books and 
pamphlets were prepared by various divi- 
sions from January through June 1944: 
JuRiwicaL Division: 

Improvement and Coordination of Inter-American Peace 

Instruments, Volume V.  ($.25; set, $3.00.) 

Minutes of the Inter-American Juridical Committee, 


Volume III, Sessions 20 to 25. (From the 


original Portuguese.) (Free) 
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Status of the Pan American Treaties and Conventions 
(a chart with Spanish, English, and Portuguese 
text), revised to January 1, 1944.1 

General Report on the status of the work provided for in 
the resolutions on the Codification of International Law 
and the Improvement and Coordination of Inter- 
American Peace Treaties, approved by the Exghth 
International Conference of American States. (In 
three separate volumes, Spanish, English and 
Portuguese. )? 

List of Inter-American Agencies for the Codification, 
Unification, and Uniformity of Law in the Americas. 
(English, French, Spanish and Portuguese in 
one volume. )! 

Conventions and Treaties signed at the Second Inter- 
national Conference of American States held at 
Mexico City from October 22, 1901 to January 37, 
7902. (Text in four languages in one volume.)! 

Convention on the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences. (Text in four languages in one 
volume. )! 


DIvisIon OF SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS: 


Habana, The American Cities Series.? 
Bogota, The American Cities Series.’ 
Ecuador, The American Nations Series.? 
Coffee, Commodities Series.* 

Rubber, Commodities Series.’ 

The Americas, A Panoramic View, reprint.® 


Division OF AGRICULTURE: 


Plantas Medicinales de América, by A. F. Sievers and 
E. C. Higbee, in the Spanish Series on Agri- 
culture.” 


Division OF LABOR AND SOCIAL WELFARE! 


Bibliography on Labor and Social Welfare in Latin 
America, revised.4 

The Railwaymen’s Pension and Retirement Fund of 
Argentina, by Robert C. Jones.? 

El Hombre » el Trabajo en América.1 

La Junta Nacional de Relaciones del Trabajo.} 

Noticias de la Oficina de Informacion Obrera y Social, 
Nos. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19.1 


Music Division: 


Carlos Chavez, a Catalogue of his Works, with a 
preface by Herbert Weinstock. No. 10, Music 
Series. (In English and Spanish. )é 

Miusicos Modernos de Chile, by Vicente Salas Viu. 
No. 11, Music Series. 4 

Selected References in English on Latin American 
Music, a reading list compiled and annotated 
by Leila Fern. No. 13, Music Series.? 


1 Free. 3 $05. 5 $50. 
2 $.70. 4 $25. 6 $.20. 
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Division oF Economic INFORMATION AND STATIs- | 

TICS: 

Commercial Pan America: 

Central American Production of Strategic Raw Mater- — 
zals, January and February.® 

Progress of Industry, Transportation and Commerce in 
Central America, March and April.§ 

Present and Future Economic Outleok in the West 
Indies, Part I, Cuba, May.? 

Present and Future Economic Outlook in the West 
Indies, Parts II and III, the Dominican Republic 
and Haiti, June.? 

Foreign Trade of the Dominican Republic, 1942, 

Foreign Trade Series.? 


PHILATELIC SECTION: 

The Amazon—Has It Been Fully Discovered? A nar- 
rative based on the postage stamps of Brazil, 
Ecuador and Peru, by Albert F. Kunze.3 

Stamp Collecting in the Schools, the Philatelic Educa- 
tional Round Table and Teacher Aid Suggestions. 


CoL_umBus MEMorIAL LIBRARY: 

El Encabezamiento de Autor para las Publicaciones 
Oficiales, por James B. Childs, translated from 
the English by Marian Forero Nougués. Biblio- 
graphic Series, No. 29.5 

Reglas para Uniformar la Practica en la Catalogacion. 
Bibliographic Series, No. 15. (Reprint.)4 

Pan American Bookshelf, Nos. 1-6, January through 
June, 1944. (Annotations in Spanish and 
English. )2 


Division OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION: 

Lectura para Maestros, No. 16.2 

La Literatura en la Educacién, No. 122 in the Educa- 
tional Series.” 

Vocacién y Orientacién, Nos. 123-124 in the Educa- 
tional Series.? 

Leitura para Educadores, Nos. 8 and 9, a quarterly 
review.” 

A Literatura na Educagao, No. 79 in the Portuguese 
Education Series.? 

Vocagao e Orientagao, Nos. 80-81 in the Portuguese 
Education Series.? 

Panorama, No. 23.2 

Correio, No. 12.2 

Correo, No. 28.? 

Para toda América, a description in Spanish of the 
various divisions of the Pan American Union 
and their work.! 

Spanish Language Phonograph Records (list), January 
1944.1 

Occupational Opportunities for Students Majoring in 
Spanish or Portuguese, March 1944.! 

Partial List of Current Spanish Textbooks, Jaques 
1944.1 
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1a subscription rates in all countries of the Pan American Union: English edition, $1.50; Spanish 
, $1.00; Portuguese edition, $1.00; single copies, any edition, 15 cents each (prior to 1935, 25 cents 
An additional charge of 75 cents per year is made on each edition for subscriptions in countries 
outside the Pan American Union 


Tue Basic PRIncIPLES OF THE INTER-AMERICAN SysTEM—10 cents 
Tue Americas: A Panoramic View—5 cents 
American Nations AnD Caprrats (illustrated)—5 cents each 


1a—Bolivia—Brazil—Chile—Costa Rica—Cuba—Dominican Republic—Ecuador—El Salva- 
uatemala—Haiti—Honduras— Mexico— Nicaragua —Panama— Paraguay—Peru— Uruguay — 
1ela—Buenos Aires—Habana—Ciudad Trujillo—La Paz—Lima—Montevideo—Quito—Rio de 
_ Janeiro—San Salvador—Santiago, Chile. (Others are temporarily out of print) 


American Commoonrtts (illustrated)—5 cents each 


ee Cacao- —Coal and Tron — Coffee— Copper— Quinine — Rubber — Sugar —Tagua— Tin — 
Tonka Bean—Wool 


Crus AND Stupy SERIES 


The Good Neighbor Tour, 10 mimeographed volumes on the 21 American Republics and inter- 
ican relations, $2.00. No. 2, Evolution of the Pan American Movement, four volumes, $1.00. 
; “he Literature, Art, and Music of Latin America, three volumes, $0.75. No. 4, The War and the 
as, one volume, describing the political, economic, and juridical measures adopted by the Ameri- 
can Republics in the present world conflict, $0.25 


Serres FoR Youne Reavers (illustrated)—5 cents each 


Francisco Pivateoe Cabesa de Vaca’s Great Journey 


Music SERIES 


Foreicn TRADE SERIES—10 cents each 


i. e i as ; ya 
_ Latest foreign trade statistics of the Latin American Republics, compiled from official sources 


CommerctaL Pan AmericA—$1.00 a year (mimeographed) 

PanoramA—10 cents a copy 
arterly mimeographed publication on matters of interest in inter-American intellectual cooperation 
Tue Pan AMERICAN BOOKSHELF—$1.00 a year 


A monthly annotated list of the books and magazines received in the Columbus Memorial 
Library of the Pan American Union 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC SERIES 


raphies on Pan American topics, such as Inter-American Relations, History, and Description, 
en’s Books on Latin America, Hemisphere Defense, Bookstores and Publishers in Latin America, 
. Material in English on Latin American Literature, and other topics 


COMPLETE LIST AND PRICES OF ALL PAN AMERICAN UNION PUBLICATIONS WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


U.S, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1944 
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Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 54 years old, 


is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. April 14 is celebrated an- 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 
Day. i 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship among 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are freely available 


to officials and private citizens alike. Its affairs 


are administered by a Director General and an 
Assistant Director, elected by and responsible 
to a Governing Board composed of the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States and repre- 
sentatives in Washington of the other American 
governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvISIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, music, juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
labor and. social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 
bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 
120,000 volumes and 2,400 maps. The BuLLeE- 
TIN of the Pan American Union, published 
monthly in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is 
the official organ of the institution. For a list 
of other publications of the Union, see the inside 
back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 
International Conferences of American States. 
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Inter-American Cultural Relations 


G. HOWLAND SHAW 
Assistant Secretary of State of the United States 


I AM going to examine the concept of 
cultural relations with you today in 
terms of the tangible things which make 
up our cultural cooperation program. 
First, however, it will be helpful to clear 
away a basic misconception which cari- 
catures this whole subject. The worst of 
several misconceptions with which we 
have to deal is the misunderstanding 
created in some people’s minds by the 
very term “cultural relations.’’ Sometime 
in our past history the word cultural 
became associated somehow with a privi- 
leged, an esoteric, a relatively idle and 
unproductive group in our society. I do 
not need to enter into a lengthy descrip- 
tion of the group to which I refer. Among 
other attributes it was considered to have 
the characteristic of putting on ‘“‘false 
airs.” Now, the putting on of “false 
airs” is the last thing which ought to be 


From an address delivered at Loyola University 
Forum, New Orleans, Louisiana, May 8, 1944. 


associated with a man or woman of 
culture, but at least some members of 
the group to which I am referring decided 
that their inadequacies would be_ best 
hidden by making over much of that 
which they entirely lacked, namely, a 
serious and a creative concern with things 
of the mind. That is how the word 
culture got a bad name. The answer 
to this misunderstanding is not to turn 
good words over to bad company, but 
rather to turn the bad company out. 
There is no place in the cultural relations 
program of this Government for the 
dilettante. 

Let me mention another misconception. 
Our cultural relations program includes 
the fine arts and it is right that it should 
do so. But I want to make it clear that 
the words “culture” and “‘cultural’’ as we 
use them are not at all restricted to the 
fine arts, important as they undoubtedly 
are. We use these terms to cover the 
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entire range of knowledge, technical and 
otherwise—that knowledge in which men 
have a common stake and which in one 
way or another can advantageously be 
shared cooperatively. 

So much for the general principles, the 
philosophy which we have applied and 
which we propose to continue applying 
in the field of international cultural 
relations. I want now to tell you of 
some of the specific things we have 
actually done. They have fallen into 
certain categories: the exchange of pro- 
fessors and students; travel grants to 
leaders of science, education and the 
professions; assistance in the maintenance 
of libraries and the translation of books; 
encouragement of cultural institutes; and 
the use of motion pictures and radio. 

Under our program twenty-three pro- 
fessors have been exchanged between the 
United States and other republics in the 
Western Hemisphere. Last year, for in- 
stance, the National University of Mexico 
expressed interest in receiving from the 
United States a professor who could teach 
English as a foreign language. Dr. Albert 
Markwardt of the University of Michigan 
was given this assignment and was made 
Director of the English Language Institute 
in Mexico City, which specializes in the 
training of English teachers for the Mexi- 
can public schools. Similarly the Vene- 
zuelan language specialist Mariano Picén 
Salas was brought to Columbia Uni- 
versity to teach in the Romance Language 
Department. Thus the current of inter- 
change has been in both directions, which 
is as it should be. 

Since 1940 the Department of State has 
in part supported the exchange of students 
by issuing travel grants to some, and by 
awarding maintenance grants each year 
to a carefully selected group of graduate 
students from the other nations of the 
Hemisphere. We know that nearly all 


these students have had a successful ad 
profitable stay in the United States, for 
every day letters are received in the 
Department from some of them who either 
have returned to their homeland, or are 
still on our campuses. They tell us what 
they think of the expericnce of liviag in 
the United States. Let me read vou an 
excerpt from one of these student letters, 
written by a young man_ twenty-eight 
years old who has studied soil science at a 
university in the Middle West. He is 


both critical and fair. He writes: 


The university life in the United States differs 
. very much from the university life of the 
Latin American countries, and from that of the 
university life of my own country, especially in 
methods of education. I have observed here that 
the university students are conducted as “kids” of 
high school. In other words they do not have 
any mental independence during their college 
ViCals aia cats 
In other respects of the American university 
life, we the Latin American students have a great 
lesson to learn, and I want to point it out. One 
of them is the higher training in citizenship. 
The other lesson that we need to learn and 
assimilate is the dignity of manual labor and the 
role that this thing plays in the humble dignity 
of the American students, working in tasks which 
in my country would be considered beneath the 
proud dignity of a university student 


Nearly all the students assisted by the 
Department are graduate students. About 
a third of them are studying medicine and 
dentistry, and most of the others are in the 
various sciences or engineering. 

Another kind of grant is offered by the 
Department of State for exchange visits 
in the Western Hemisphere by leaders of 
science, education, and the professions. 
You have doubtless met some of these 
prominent visitors.1_ They have come from 
twenty of the other American republics, 
and they have included scholars and uni- 
versity presidents, at least fifty journalists, 


1 See pages 425-428 for a list of some of these visi- 
tors. —EDITOR. 
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a number of leaders in social welfare, and 
many scientists working upon health and 
agricultural problems. 

These three types of grants are of particu- 
ular importance since they enable people 
to travel and exchange ideas in the most 
effective possible way, namely face to face. 

We are no less interested in centers of 
American culture abroad. Not long ago 
there came over my desk in the Depart- 
ment of State the annual report of the 
Benjamin Franklin Library at Mexico City. 
This library was set up on a modest scale 
in 1942 with funds from the United States 
Government. It now has 8,000 volumes 
concerning the United States, of which 
over 1,000 were donated by private citi- 
zens during the past year. Nearly 60,000 
loans of books were made in 1943. Inter- 
estingly enough, about half the readers 
were Mexican children who crowded into 
the small reading room specially reserved 
for them and overflowed into the halls. 
The auditorium in the library is used for 
weekly motion pictures on the United 
States, and for lectures by visiting Ameri- 
cans. English classes, also given in the 
building, showed a remarkable growth last 
year. Whereas in January there were 
150 students, in November there were 650. 
In addition to these libraries devoted 
exclusively to the United States, our Gov- 
ernment has aided about five hundred pub- 
lic libraries in Central and South America 
to increase their collections of books in 
English about the United States. 

We have concerned ourselves with the 
the translation of books from English into 
Spanish and Portuguese, and the trans- 
lation of books from those languages into 
English. As you know, our bookstores in 
the United States have seldom carried 
titles by Latin American authors and the 
reverse is also true; bookstores in Central 
and South America prior to the war 
offered for sale almost no translations of 


books from the United States, whereas 
European books, especially those from 
Spain, France, and Germany, were to be 
found everywhere. To meet this need a 
program was inaugurated in 1941 to give 
special grants to publishers, generally 
sufficient to pay the cost of the translation 
of a book; the publisher then took care of 
publication and distribution. 

The cultural cooperation program also 
assists groups of private citizens who are 
interested in developing better under- 
standing between the United States and 
the other American republics. In the 
principal cities of the Hemisphere there are 
centers which are commonly known as 
cultural institutes. They are equipped 
with small libraries of American books 
and periodicals. Lectures are arranged 
and motion pictures and an occasional 
exhibition are shown at these institutes. 
Nearly all these institutes offer ciasses for 
the teaching of English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. You will understand how 
strong and independent these organiza- 
tions are when I tell you that they raised 
approximately half their total budgets 
through local donations last year. Latest 
reports indicate that the institutes now 
have enrolled over 12,000 students of 
English. 

Let me emphasize the fact that this is 
no one-way project, for the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs has been aiding 
the estabishment of inter-American centers 
here in the United States which carry on 
similar activities, including the promotion 
of the Spanish and Portuguese languages. ” 

No account of our cultural relations 
program would be complete without men- 
tion of the useful part that motion pictures 
and radio have played. Educational mo- 
tion pictures are presented in schools, 
hospitals and army training camps, and 


2See ‘Practical Inter-Americanism,’ by Henry 


Grattan Doyle, p. 429. 
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before all kinds of public gatherings, for 
we have ever in mind that our program is 
essentially a democratic one—a _ people’s 
program. I recall recent reports of exhi- 
bitions in city department stores and in 
village squares, and the pictures themselves 
concern agriculture, public health, the 
industries of the United States, our geog- 
raphy, our sports and our schools. Re- 
cently the audiences which have seen these 
pictures have exceeded 3,000,000 persons 
a month. 

The radio has also been useful in reach- 
ing large masses of people. A single radio 
chain in Colombia, which was_ broad- 
casting English lessons prepared by a local 
American resident, received 13,000 re- 
quests for the small printed textbook 
which accompanied the radio course. 

Many of the activities which I have 
just mentioned owe a great deal to the 
collaboration and assistance of other agen- 
cies, both inside and outside the Govern- 
ment and notably, of course, to the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs and, 
in the case of activities carried on outside 
of the American Republics, to the Office 
of War Information. 

We are often asked: Is our cultural rela- 
tions program successful? Is it realistic? 
Does it pay? Of course, it is not a perfect 
program. Nothing in a democracy is per- 
fect. Mistakes have been made; improve- 
ments are and always will be in order; 
they have been suggested and are being 
carried out; but the successes have been 
tangible, and it is a fact that this 
program has done much to open up an 
uninterrupted current of ideas among 
the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 
This is not a Department of State evalua- 
tion alone, but that of independent judges. 
In 1941 five members of the Appropria- 


tions Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives made a tour of 
the Hemisphere and investigated, among 
other things, the work in cultural relations. 
The Committee members reported that 
the program, conducted at relatively 
modest cost, was generally effective and 
pceoductive of notable results. Their re- 
port contained suggestions for strengthen- 
ing the program, including greater em- 
phasis on the teaching of English and a 
stronger program for the translation of 
books. ‘During the past two years marked 
progress has been made in these two 
activities. 

I would like to cite another judgment on 
this program—that of the other Govern- 
ments in the hemisphere. Their active 
cooperation with the Department of State, 
including the sharing of the financial ex- 
pense of many projects, has been most 
gratifying. For instance, in Nicaragua 
the Government is providing free of charge 
the building and utilities for the United 
States Library; in Brazil the Government 
has set up at its own expense six professor- 
ships in United States language and litera- 
ture in its national universities, and in Peru 
the Government appropriated $50,000 
last year for the expenses of Peruvian stu- 
dents coming to the United States, and 
$10,000 for United States students to study 
in Peru. 

I have given to you a brief account of 
some of our experience to date in conduct- 
ing a program of cultural relations... . 
We seek the fundamental goal of construct- 
ing after the war a more stable world 
order, both with respect to the mainte- 
nance of peace and to the achievement of 
the freedoms, the economic advancement, 
and the various forms of security demand- 
ed by the peoples of all nations. 











Latin American Visitors 


IN the fiscal year 1943-44 the Department 
of State invited 98 outstanding Latin 
Americans to visit the United States under 
the Cultural Relations Program described 
in the preceding article. They included 
leaders in various fields, professors, persons 
engaged in urban and rural welfare, and 
other specialists and technicians. ‘The 
following is a brief statement, based on 
announcements made to the press by the 
Department of State, concerning some of 
the prominent visitors during the first half 
of 1944. 


Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy, Science, and Letters, 
Sao Paulo 


Dr. André Dreyfus, dean of the Faculty of 
Philosophy, Science, and Letters, and professor 
of general biology at the University of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, arrived in January 1944. Dr. Dreyfus, who 
is a distinguished geneticist, spent some weeks in 
New York, where he worked with Dr. Theodore 
Dobzhansky, professor of zoology at Columbia 
University. During his stay in the United States, 
Dr. Dreyfus also visited leading universities in 
various sections of the country. 


Social-welfare leader from Brazil 


Srta. Maria Junqueira Schmidt, a leader in 
social welfare in Brazil, came in February. 
Srta. Schmidt has been the director of the 
Araaro Cavalcanti School, an outstanding com- 
mercial secondary school for girls in Brazil, and 
is now Director of the Cidade das Meninas, a 
charitable institution for orphan girls, which was 
founded by Senhora Darcy de Vargas, the wife 
of the President of Brazil. While in the United 
States, Srta. Schmidt visited similar educational 
institutions to study their methods and tech- 
niques. 


Educational and Social Welfare Leader from Brazil 


The Reverend Roberto Saboia de Medeiros, 
S. J., of Sao Paulo, Brazil, arrived in Washington 
in March. He studied social welfare in the 
United States. 


Father Saboia de Medeiros, who is president of 
the Social Action Association and editor of the 
Social Service Review, has founded clinics, workers’ 
clubs, and theatrical groups, and is planning 
schools of industrial chemistry and business man- 
agement to train young Brazilians for the expected 
industrialization of Brazil. One of the objects of 
his trip was to recruit in the United States several 
faculty members for proposed schools of industrial 
chemistry and business education in Sao Paulo. 


Librarian of Municipal Library of Habana 


Dr. Fermin Peraza y Sarausa, librarian of the 
Municipal Library of Habana, Cuba, came in 
April for a three-months visit. While here, he 
acted as Visiting Consultant in Cuban Bibliog- 
raphy to the Hispanic Foundation of the Library 
of Congress. Dr. Peraza y Sarausa’s was the first 
in a series of invitations to bibliographical experts 
from the other American republics who will be 
asked successively to act as consultants to the 
Hispanic Foundation. 

The distinguished Cuban visitor has been head 
of the Habana library since 1933. He is the author 
of a definitive bibliography of the Cuban patriot, 
Enrique José Varona, which lists more than 2,000 
titles; has edited a bibliographical annual—Anuario 
Bibliografico Cubano—every year since 1937; and 
has in preparation a Biographical Dictionary of 
Cuba. 


Professor at the University of Mexico 


Dr. Manuel Gonzalez Montesinos, Professor of 
Comparative Literature of the National University 
of Mexico, who also serves as Public Relations 
officer, also arrived at Washington in April. He 
had just given a series of lectures at the University 
of Texas on the literary relationships of Spain 
and of France with Mexico. While in this coun- 
try he expected to visit Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
the University of California, and probably the 
Universities of Chicago and Michigan. Before 
returning to Mexico, it was his intention to spend 
further time in research at the Genaro Garcia 
Library of the University of Texas, which pos- 
sesses one of the most important Mexican col- 
lections in existence. 

During the First World War Dr. Gonzalez 
Montesinos served in the French Army, and he 
has spent much time in France and in England. 
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Director of Colombian National Museum 
of Colonial Art 


Sefiorita Teresa Cuervo Borda, Director of 
Casa Colonial, the national museum of colonial 
art and history at Bogota, Colombia, reached 
Washington in May. 

In the national capital she visited museums, 
libraries and archives. In addition to inspecting 
similar centers while traveling through the 
United States, Senorita Cuervo Borda is espe- 
cially interested in observing what has been done 
in such colonial restorations as those at Williams- 
burg, Virginia. The Casa Colonial, of which 
she is Director, is itself a masterpiece of the 
restoration of an early Spanish colonial house, 
with all decorations and appointments in keeping. 

Sefiorita Cuervo Borda has traveled widely in 
the Americas and Europe. She was educated in 
Rome, where she made a special study of the 
periods of Italian art. 


Architect of National Library at Lima 


Senor Emilio Harth-Terré, a distinguished 
Peruvian architect, also came in May and 
proposed to make an observation tour of the 
large libraries of this country. Sefior Harth- 
Terré is at present engaged with plans for the 
immediate rebuilding of the National Library at 
Lima, which was devastated by fire in 1943. 

While in the United States, Sefor Harth- 
Terré was interested especially in observing in 
detail such library services as stacks, elevators, 
and air conditioning. In the new building at 
Lima an American-style cafeteria—the first of 
its kind in Peru—will be one of the features. 


Senor Harth-Terré is Professor of Fine Arts in 
the School of Fine Arts at Lima, and is a found- 
ing member of the National Council for the Preser- 
vation and Restoration of Historical Monu- 
ments. In the latter capacity, he was charged 
with the now completed reconstruction of the 
Cathedral of Lima. He has also reconstructed 
many other important works, without salary, as 
a contribution to the nation. 

Twenty-five years ago, Senor Harth-Terré was 
the first student to be graduated from the School 
of Architecture at Lima. He spent three years 
in post-graduate work at Paris. 


Haitian Physician and Engineer 


Likewise in May came two distinguished 
Haitians, M. Félix Bayard and Dr. Catts Pressoir. 
M. Bayard is head of the Government Printing 
Office of Haiti and editor of Le Moniteur, the 
official gazette. Dr. Pressoir, physician and 
educator, is professor of psychology in the Lycée 
Pétion at Port-au-Prince. 

M. Bayard is especially interested in printing 
processes. While in Washington he observed the 
work of the Government Printing Office; and 
then spent several weeks in similar observations 
at New York and at Albany, 

Dr. Pressoir devoted special attention to 
university methods and programs. He visited 
medical colleges and centers of learning at Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, New York, Boston and 
Chicago. 


Director of Mexican Institute of Tropical Medicine 


Dr. José Zozaya, Director of the Institute of 
Public Health and Tropical Diseases of Mexico, 





LATIN AMERICAN VISITORS 


Left to right: Emilio Harth-Terré, Peruvian architect; Modesto Armijo, rector of the National Uni- 

versity of Nicaragua; Fermin Peraza y Sarausa, librarian of the Habana Municipal Library; Manuel 

Gonzalez Montesinos, professor at the National University of Mexico; and the Reverend Roberto Saboia 
de Medeiros, S. J., Brazilian educational and social welfare leader. 
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was still another May visitor. Dr. Zozaya, a 
Harvard graduate, is chairman of the Medical 
and Biological Sciences Section of the Comision 
Impulsora y Coordinadora de la Investigacién 
Cientifica. ‘This organization, which corresponds 
to the National Research Council in the United 
States, was established last year by President 
Avila Camacho. Vice President of the Mexican- 
United States Cultural Institute, Dr. Zozaya is 
also actively engaged in organizing a central 
medical library for the National Academy of 
Medicine of Mexico. 

While in the United States, Dr. Zozaya planned 
to extend invitations to a group of young physi- 
cians who wish to specialize in tropical medicine 
and to established specialists in that field, to 
pursue their investigations at the institute of 
tropical medicine of which he is heau. 

Dr. Zozaya is interested especially in exchange 
fellowships for medical research workers. 

While in the United States he was to visit 
public health centers and universities at Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, New York, and Chicago, 
and spend some time at Harvard and at the 
University of Michigan. 


Director of Cuban Health Unit 


Dr. Pedro Nogueira, a physician who heads the 
Marianao Health Unit in Cuba, reached Washing- 
ton the latter part of May. His six-weeks visit 
was to include Philadelphia, where he studied 
the problem of tuberculosis control and the organ- 
ization of health centers; Albany, New York, 
where he observed infirmaries; New York City, 
where in addition to health centers he devoted 
attention to various public health problems; and 


Durham, North Carolina. In the latter city Dr. 
Nogueira was interested particularly in the work 
being carried on in connection with nutrition, 
especially the new cooperative program developed 
there by the Department of Public Health and 
the schools. On a previous visit to this country, 
in 1936, he studied the administration and organ- 
ization of county health units in Tennessee, on a 
Rockefeller Foundation travel grant. 

From 1935 to 1942, Dr. Nogueira worked with 
the Rockefeller Foundation in Cuba, in coopera- 
tion with the Cuban Government, principally in 
the campaign against malaria. Seven years ago, 
he was placed in charge of Cuban health units 
dealing largely with maternal hygiene and infan- 
tile communicable diseases. 


Rector of University of Nicaragua 


Dr. Modesto Armijo, rector of the National 
University of Nicaragua at Managua, was the 
last visitor to come in May. Dr. Armijo visited 
universities, art galleries and museums in the 
national capital, and spent several days in view- 
ing the Library of Congress, before continuing a 
two-month tour of leading educational and cul- 
tural centers in eastern, midwestern and southern 
States. 

Dr. Armijo’s career as educator and public 
servant in his own country has been varied and 
distinguished. In the field of education he was 
a teacher in elementary and high schools before 
becoming professor of philosophy in the College 
of Law at Managua. He has held a Cabinet post 
as Minister of Education and has also been Chief 


Justice of the Supreme Court of Nicaragua. In 


the international field he has represented his 
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Left to right: Héctor Bustillo Oliva, Honduran architect; Maria Junqueira Schmidt, Brazilial social 
welfare leader; André Dreyfus, Brazilian geneticist and university professor; Catts Pressoir, Haitian 
professor of psychology; and Félix Bayard, head of Government Printing Office of Haiti. 
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country as Minister to Guatemala and delegate 
to many international conferences. 

Dr. Armijo is head of the Nicaraguan-American 
Cultural Institute, an organization dedicated to 
furthering mutual acquaintance and cultural re- 
lations between citizens of the United States and 
Nicaragua. 


Director of Children’s Orchestras in Uruguay 


Rubén Carambula, of Montevideo, Uruguay, 
arrived the first of June. Senor Carambula di- 
rects the Children’s School for Initiation into 
Music. In addition, he has organized and di- 
rects children’s orchestras throughout Uruguay. 
Through these activities and through the music 
lessons he gives over the radio and his summer 
courses on music methods for teachers, he has 
made music a part of the everyday life of the 
Uruguayan child. 

One of the most important phases of Senor 
Carambula’s work is carrying music to children 
in remote country districts, especially those too 
poor to have access to a piano or string instru- 
ments. He has invented to meet their needs a 
series of instruments which they can construct 
themselves and has written a number of appro- 
priate compositions for them. In addition he 
has introduced into Uruguay the tonette, a type 
of flute, and a recorder. Senor Carambula has 
prepared short descriptions in English of the 
typical folk music of the River Plate region. 
While in the United States he plans to work with 
children’s rhythm bands and orchestras in per- 
forming adaptations of this music. 


Brazilian Geographer 


Dr. Christovaéo Leite de Castro, Executive 
Director of the National Council of Geography 
of the Government of Brazil, followed Sefior 
Carambula. For the greater part of his two 
months’ visit, Dr. Leite de Castro acted as Visit- 
ing Consultant on Brazilian Geography at the 
Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress. 
Later he visited geographical centers and manu- 
facturers of geographical material throughout the 
country, conferring with technical experts and 
acquiring maps, instruments and other aids for 
the use of his Government. 

Another purpose of his trip was to discuss with 
geographers the second consultation of the Com- 
mittee on Cartography of the Pan American 


Institute of Geography and History, which will 
be held at Rio de Janeiro in August. ‘The first 
meeting took place in Washington last October. 

In addition to his administrative work in the 
National Council of Geography, Dr. Leite de Cas- 
tro edits the Brazilian Review of Geography, a 
quarterly publication. He is also editor-in-chief 
of an important newly inaugurated series of books, 
the Library of Brazilian Geography, of which 
four volumes have been issued to date. 


Honduran Architect 


The distinguished Central American architect, 
Héctor Bustillo Oliva, of San Pedro Sula, Hen- 
duras, gave especial attention to low-cost housing 
developments during his visit to the United 
States, beginning in June. Sefor Bustillo Oliva 
spent several days in Washington before begin- 
ning a more extended tour during which he 
observed not only modern initiatives in housing 
but also the architectural employment of His- 
panic features. 

In his own home of San Pedro Sula, a city of 
some 15,000 population, Senor Bustillo has built 
a number of low-cost houses in which the func- 
tionally distinctive features are small open inner 
patios—modelled on the traditional patio of 
large colonial houses—and_living-and-dining- 
rooms that are in reality roomy porches with 
sufficient overhang to offer protection against 
sun and rain. 


Nicaraguan Civil Engineer 


Sefior Constantino Lacayo Fiallos, Belgian- 
trained civil engineer of Managua, Nicaragua, 
will observe the work of the Public Roads Admin- 
istration during his three-month visit in this 
country, beginning the end of June. 

Senor Lacayo Fiallos, who lived as a boy in 
Manchester, England, received his _ technical 
education at the Catholic Social Guild in Oxford, 
the University of Louvain in Belgium, and the 
University of Ghent, which gave him his degree 
in civil engineering in 1934. He has travelled 
widely throughout Europe, and he resided for 
some time, while carrying on professional work 
as engineer, in Cairo and in Jerusalem. 

Formerly Director General of Public Works of 
Nicaragua, Senor Lacayo Fiallos is now engineer 
of the Nicaraguan Department of Roads, engaged 
in construction of the Pan American Highway. 


Practical Inter-Americanism 
The Work of the Washington Inter-American Training Center 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
The George Washington University 


VisiTors to the Pan American Union dur- 
ing regular office hours doubtless comment 
frequently on the activity displayed there 
throughout the working day. Few visi- 
tors, however, know that for the past two 
years the Union has likewise been the 
scene of comparable activity from five- 
thirty until eight or nine or even ten 
o’clock in the evening, from Monday to 
Friday, as Navy officers—men and 
women—and civilian employees of the 
United States Government have hurried 
to and from classes in Spanish or Portu- 
guese or “survey” lectures on the history, 
geography, economics, politics, culture, 
and psychology of the various Latin 
American countries. 

Students, in uniform or in civilian 
clothes, thronged the building. Every 
possible teaching space had its seats and 
its blackboard—the Map Room, the Hall 
of Flags, the Reception Room, the kitchen. 
At times the Director General himseif, Dr. 
L. S. Rowe, generously placed his own 
office at the disposal of these classes, as 
did the Assistant Director, Dr. de Alba. 
True, the Spanish or Portuguese that 


echoed from these office walls was not ~ 


always as choice as that heard during 
office hours, but it was real, intelligible 
Spanish or Portuguese. At times as many 
as twelve classes were being conducted in 
the Pan American Union building, of 
which two were under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Personnel of the United States 
Navy, and ten (of which six were exclu- 
sively for Navy personnel) were under the 
auspices of the Washington Inter-Amer- 


ican Training Center—with a total 
(for Center classes) of about 250 students. 

But the classes held in the Pan American 
Union were by no means the only ones 
offered by the Center. All over down- 
town Washington, in rooms provided 
out-of-hours by the Government agencies 
served, other classes—sometimes as many 
as sixty of them—were going on, in more 
than forty different locations. Across the 
LIVE My thew bentagonsmomiCers mol utine 
Military Intelligence Service and _ the 
Army Air Forces were studying Spanish 
or Portuguese in ten classes provided by 
the Center. At Gravelly Point Airport 
three more classes in Spanish for Air 
Forces personnel were being carried cn, 
and out in Bethesda, at the National 
Institute of Health, officers of the Public 
Health Service were also studying Spanish 
in classes provided by the Center. Ordi- 
narily more than fifty units of the United 
States Government were represented in 
Center classes. And the instruction was 
free—all that was required was that the 
student should be an employee of the 
United States Government, recommended 
in writing by his office superior on the 
ground that providing this training would 
improve the functioning of that par- 
ticular office with respect to the Latin 
American activities of the Government. 

When the Center suspended operations 
at the close of the fiscal year just ended 
(June 30, 1944), it had provided instruc- 
tion, in the two years of its existence, for 
more than 10,300 enrollees, or a total of 
some 330,000 student hours. Of these 
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A PORTUGUESE CLASS 


The teacher, a Brazilian, stands in the center of the back row. 


registrations, about 1,500 were from the 
United States Army, and about 1,300 
from the Navy. Many students, naturally, 
took more than one ‘“‘course,’”” but even 
so, the total number of individuals served 
was more than 4,400. Of these, over 550 
were Army or Navy officers or other 
Government officials definitely assigned to 
Latin American posts, for whom _ the 
Center provided not only special intensive 
instruction in Spanish or Portuguese, but 
the opportunity to confer with consultants 
about the living conditions, political and 
economic problems, life, and culture of 
the country to which they had _ been 
assigned. Noteworthy among those for 
whom this consulting service was provided 
were the members of the Economic Mis- 
sion to Brazil headed by Morris Cooke. 
Center enrollees have included plant 
pathologists, foresters, soil conservation- 


ists, almost every kind of economist from 
agricultural economists to transportation 
economists, geographers, anthropologists, 
architects, mining engineers, civil engineers, 
sanitation engineers, commodity specialists, 
fishery technologists, botanists, entomolog- 
ists, geologists, specialists in vocational 
education or in teacher-training, pilot- 
training specialists, shipping experts, public 
health nurses, physicians and surgeons, 
public health experts, hospital administra- 
tors, rubber experts, road-builders, radio 
engineers, specialists in industrial and 
agricultural management, and even a spec- 
ialist in packing and marketing fruit. 

The Center was established by the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs under 
a contract with the American Council of 
Learned Societies, which administered it 
throughout its existence. It was the out- 
growth of somewhat visionary ideas for an 
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“Inter-American Institute’ in Washing- 
ton, which would have had many of the 
aspects of a university supported by Fed- 
eral funds. Fortunately this plan was 
dropped in favor of providing specific 
training—without the usual academic ac- 
companiments of examinations, grades, 
certificates, or degrees—for Government 
personnel assigned to Latin American 
posts or employed in Washington in offices 
concerned with Latin American matters, 
and for officers of the Army and Navy. A 
Policy Board, consisting of Dr. Waldo G. 
Leland, Director General of the American 
Council of Learned Societies; Mr. Charles 
Thomson, Chief of the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations (now the Division of 
Science, Education, and Art) of the De- 
partment of State; and Mr. Kenneth Hol- 
land, Director of the Division of Science 
and Education (now Vice-President, Inter- 
American Educational Foundation, Inc.) 
of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, exercised general super- 
vision over the project. 

At the outset, two or more Centers were 
envisaged, and a distinguished anthropol- 
ogist, Professor Wendell C. Bennett of 
Yale University, Secretary of the Joint 
Committee on Latin American Studies, 
was appointed General Director of the 
Centers. Only two Centers were estab- 
lished, however, one at Philadelphia and 
one at Washington. The Philadelphia 
Center, conducted at the University of 
Pennsylvania under the able direction of 
Professor W. Rex Crawford (now Cultural 
Attaché at the American Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro) was in operation only during 
the summer session of 1942. In spite of 
its fine program and the unusual oppor- 
tunities it made available, attendance of 
the type desired was relatively small, and 
plans to operate the Philadelphia Center 
during the academic year 1942-1943, or, as 
a second possibility, during the summer 


session of 1943, were finally reluctantly 
abandoned, to the great disappoint- 
ment of all concerned. Professor Bennett, 
the General Director, who had done a 
tremendous amount of preliminary work 
in connection with the Centers, and who 
devoted much sympathetic attention to 
the progress of the Washington Center 
during the first year of its activities, was 
forced by pressure of other duties to 
resign as General Director late in 1943, 
thus depriving the Washington Center and 
its Director of a font of wisdom and a 
tower of strength. 

The Washington Inter-American Train- 
ing Center has therefore been—since the 
fall of 1942—the sole operation carried on 
by the Training Centers Project. It be- 
gan operations on June 1, 1942, under the 
direction of the writer, who was granted 
a year’s leave of absence from his regular 
duties as Dean of Columbian College, The 
George Washington University, to under- 
take the direction of the Center. (This 
leave was subsequently extended for an 
additional year.) The Director has been 
exceedingly fortunate in the associates he 
has been able to induce to enter the 
service of the Center. Sefior Francisco 
Aguilera, Assistant Chief of the Division 
of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American 
Union, agreed to teach some of the early 
classes. His exceptional skill as a teacher 
and supervisor of teaching made him the 
obvious choice to supervise all the Spanish 
classes when enrollments began to rise 
rapidly and many new classes were re- 
quired. He soon proved to be such an 
able, efficient, and loyal collaborator 
that he was advanced to the post of Assist- 
ant Director of the Center. He has been 
a major factor in its success. 

Next in importance to the fortunate 
choice of Senor Aguilera as “right-hand 
man” was the selection of the staff of 
instructors in Spanish and Portuguese. 
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Here several principles were adopted: 
first, that as far as possible only natives of 
Spanish American countries or of Brazil 
would be appointed; and second, that no 
instructor would be appointed unless both 
the Director and the Assistant Director 
were thoroughly satisfied as to his or her 
qualifications. In the case of Portuguese, 
the Director’s colleague at The George 
Washington University, Dr. Raul d’E¢a, 
was consulted in every case, and no teacher 
of Portuguese was engaged except on his 
recommendation. The result has been 
an exceptionally fine corps of instructors, 
all of whom speak the language they 
teach as native speakers. The forty-six 
instructors who have served the Center 
represent nearly all the Latin American 
countries and Puerto Rico. There were 
2 Argentines, 1 Bolivian, 12 Brazilians, 5 
Chileans, 1 Colombian, 1 Costa Rican, 
4 Cubans, 3 Ecuadoreans, 1 Salvadorean, 
1 Guatemalan, 1 Honduran, 4 Mexicans, 
1 Nicaraguan, 1 Peruvian, 1 Venezuelan, 
3 Americans, 2 Puerto Ricans, 1 Portu- 
guese, and 1 Spaniard. 

In addition to classes in Spanish or 
Portuguese, the Center has also provided 
“surveys” or “‘background courses,” re- 
gional or topical, covering many phases 
of the Latin American field. Here we 
have been fortunate in having available 
in Washington many authorities on the 
field, some in permanent appointments and 
others on temporary “war jobs.” No- 
where else, in the writer’s opinion, could 
so many real experts, In so many aspects 
of the field, have been made available for 
the information and instruction of any 
group. A complete list of these would 
read like a Who’s Who in Latin American 
Studies. We mention only a few: Preston 
E. James, author of Latin America, the lead- 
ing book on the geography of Latin 
America; William Lytle Schurz, author of 
Latin America: A Descriptive Survey; Luis 


Quintanilla, now Mexican Ambassador 
to the U.S.S.R., author of A Latin Amer- 
ican Speaks; Richard Pattee; Carol Foster; 
Concha Romero James; Robert C. Smith; 
Clarence F. Jones; Sidman P. Poole; Henry 
S. Sterling; Charles Lyon Chandler; 
Harry H. Pierson; Crawford M. Bishop, 
authority on Latin American law; Wood- 
row Borah; Maurice Halperin; John T. 
Reid; Francisco Céspedes; John Gillin; 
Earl P. Hanson; Virginia Lloyd Hunt; 
E. W. James; Roy Nash; J. Stanton Rob- 
bins; Philip Sullivan; J. Parker Van Zandt; 
John E. Englekirk; David Efrén; Jorge 
Zarur; David Campa; Robert T. Miller; 
John C. Patterson; Willard Park; William 
Vogt; and Herschel Brickell. 

One of the most interesting ‘‘surveys”’ 
was a series entitled How to Behave in Latin 
America, in which “plain talk” lectures 
and discussions were given, with the fol- 
lowing speakers and topics: Dr. W. L. 
Schurz and Mrs. Concha Romero James, 
What Visiting North Americans Can Do to 
Promote Good Netghborliness; Dr. Jorge 
Zarur, North Americans in Brazil; Lt. Col. 
Preston E. James, Significance of Geography 
in Conditions of Living and Working in Latin 
America; Dr. David Efrén, Political Aspects 
of Social Intercourse among Americans of the 
Three Americas; Dr. Edward C. Ernst, 
Health Problems of North Americans in Latin 
America; Francisco J. Hernandez, Practical 
ints for the Traveler in Latin America; Dr. 
Alfred Métraux, Living Among the Indians 
of South America; Miss Erna Fergusson, 
You Yanquis! and Ernesto Galarza, The 
Working Peofle. 

Another interesting series, offered at 
intervals for a year or more, was con- 
ducted for officials of the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. The 
speakers were distinguished visiting Latin 
Americans, such as Pablo Neruda, Luis 
Alberto Sanchez, and Fernando Ortiz, 
and unlike the lecture-conferences just 
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A SPANISH CLASS 


Navy personnel is conspicuous in this Spanish class meeting in the Map Room of the Pan American 
Union. 


mentioned, their talks were given in 
Spanish, Portuguese, or French, accord- 
ing to the nationality of the speaker. 

In addition to Spanish and Portuguese 
classes and background surveys, the Cen- 
ter also arranged for individual consulta- 
tions with experts, some of whom served 
without compensation, by enrollees as- 
signed to Latin American posts. Through- 
OU NcwlitcHotmmthe y@entem Dir Alined 
Métraux, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
was regularly available for out-of-hours 
consultation, except for a few months’ 
absence in Mexico. His wide knowledge 
of Latin America, his long experience in 
anthropological investigations there, and 
his service as a university professor 
in Argentina made him invaluable in 
this work. 

The Center is greatly indebted to the 


Library of Congress for its provision of 
office space for the Director, Assistant 
Director, and a small office staff, for the 
use of several classrooms, and for innum- 
erable other courtesies during the past 
two years. 

The system of instruction used in the 
language classes has already been de- 
scribed in an article published elsewhere.! 
It emphasized speaking ability to the 
exclusion of everything else. The Spanish 
pronunciation taught was that of the 
Spanish American countries: the Portu- 
guese pronunciation, that of Brazilians. 
A feature was the use of newspapers as 
text material. 

1 See ‘The Conversational Approach to Spanish, As 
Adopted in the Spanish Classes of the Washington Inter- 
American Training Center,” by Henry Grattan Doyle 


and Francisco Aguilera, ‘Hispania,’ Vol. XXVI, No. 
1 (February, 1943), pp. 72-76. 
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The following quotations are from the 
article just mentioned: 


The purpose of the Center is “‘to provide inten- 
sive training for Army and Navy officers and 
other government personnel being sent to Latin 


ccs 


America on official missions.” It provides “‘in- 
tensive, non-academic instruction in languages 
and Latin American backgrounds,” and “‘equips 
men to accomplish their missions more effectively 
and, for those not going to the field, provides train- 
ing in languages and in problems affecting their 
work.”? “In all circumstances, the foundation of 
the program will remain provision for developing 
competence in the languages of Latin America.” 

The Center operates on eight-week cycles. Its 
standard unit of language instruction is thirty-two 
class-hours. The beginners’ course covers two 
units, or sixty-four class-hours; the intermediate 
course, an additional two units, or sixty-four class- 
hours more. This is a comparatively small 
amount of time, but because of the nature of the 
classes, largely composed of government officers 
holding responsible positions in agencies concerned 
with Latin American affairs, and because of the 
care that is taken not to waste class-time, the re- 
sults attained are gratifying. 

While it is recognized that language-learning 
has many facets, the Inter-American Training 
Center clearly realizes that the time at its disposal 
is limited, and that any system of instruction 
adopted must insure that even if an official is sud- 
denly detached and ordered to a Latin American 
post, he will have acquired some language ability, 
however limited in range and scope, that will 
stand him in good stead; and that, even if he has 
to abandon the class after just a few lessons, he will 
have a sense of accomplishment and possess a 
residuum of knowledge and skill that will fully 
justify the time and effort expended. 

. While we have in mind particularly the 
teaching of Spanish, the methods and objectives 
described herein are equally applicable to the 
study of Portuguese and other languages. 

For reasons which we need not go into here, 
but for which language teachers are not primarily 
responsible, instruction in foreign languages in 
American schools and colleges has usually been 
confined to the development of reading skill and 
the inculcation of a more or less sound know!l- 
edge of the grammar of the foreign language. 
Speaking ability has been relatively, though not 
wholly, neglected. The Center has definitely set 
to work to counteract this trend—as far as its 
own classes are concerned—by definitely limiting 
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its language aims to the acquisition of a speaking 
knowledge—slight, moderate, or fluent, depend- 
ing upon the aptitude of the student and the 
time and effort invested. 

The immediate objective is therefore to afford 
the student ample opportunity to hear Spanish, 
express himself in Spanish, and as far as possible 
learn to think in Spanish, during every moment 
that he is in the classroom, to the exclusion of all 
other possible aims, however desirable these 
may be in themselves. 

. . . A conversational method is used in the 
classroom to the exclusion of any other, so as to 
give the student a maximum of experience and 
driil aurally, mentally, and orally. 

The books and periodicals used as a basis for 
conversational practice have a Latin American 
content, thus taking advantage of the student’s 
natural and genuine interest in Latin America 
and in inter-American relations. 

Reading aloud in class is not practiced, not 
because it is undesirable, but because the time 
can be used to better advantage in answering 
the instructor’s questions and in general dis- 
cussion of the assigned lesson. 

Formal grammar is not systematically discussed 
in class because this would require a considerable 
amount of time and the temptation to use 
English would be too great. Of course it is the 
instructor’s job to conduct the conversation in 
such a way that grammatical principles are duly 
illustrated and emphasized. In the early stages 
of learning, an elementary Spanish grammar, as 
simplified as possible, is all that is needed; and 
there is every reason to expect that the student 
should digest its explanations at home and be 
given the fullest opportunity to apply in actual 
conversation the rules and principles thus learned. 

This does not imply that there is a ban on in- 
tensive study of grammar or composition, pro- 
vided that such work is done outside the class 
and does not shorten the time devoted to aural 
and oral training. ‘There is full appreciation of 
the fact that the more the student knows about 
grammar and the more skilled he is in composition 
work in Spanish, the more fluent he is likely to 
be in class, and the greater his contribution to the 
fundamental objective of general conversation in 
the classroom. 

. An important underlying principle of good 
language study is that of ‘“‘following models.” 
Our students have two models to follow: (1) 
the printed text assigned to them, and (2) their 
teacher, who converses with them in Spanish all 
the time. 
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. . . For the printed text to be effective as a 
model it must be short and adequately edited, 
with notes which clarify every detail of the vocab- 
ulary and syntax and a set of questions which 
serve as a guide for what is going to take place in 
class. 

The student is expected to come to class with 
an accurate knowledge of every significant fact, 
word, and construction included in the day’s 
assignment. ‘Thanks to this the conversation is 
not of the rambling sort; there are no lulls in it; 
the instructor does not have to be a magician. 
Only if the students work conscientiously at 
home, and do the necessary drudgery, is it possible 
for them and the instructor to have a good time 
in a conversational class and at the same time 
make progress in the language. To flow natu- 
rally, conversation must be organized. This re- 
quires faithful preparation and the possession of 
a common stock of the raw materials of conver- 
sation by all members of the class. 


An extensive file of letters of what physi- 
cians call the “‘grateful patient’? type has 
come to the Center. Many of the letters 
give high praise to individual teachers— 
and such letters were received about nearly 
every member of the language teaching 
staff. These unsolicited testimonials were 
of course very gratifying to all of us. An 
outstanding one, from an official of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, enclosed a clipping from a 
South American newspaper describing his 
speech (in Spanish) at an important affair 
in a South American capital. He also had 
a half-hour question-and-answer period 
(in Spanish) fornewspapermen. He writes: 
“T am sending it to you . . . to show you 
how at least one student of your Inter- 
American Training Center has utilized the 
instruction in Spanish which you have pro- 
vided so efficiently. I think I can say that 
I understood every word that the Minister 
of Education and the men sitting on either 
side of me at the luncheon said, and that I 
read my speech without stumbling over a 
single word. I received many compli- 
ments On my pronunciation and use of 
Spanish after the luncheon. ... I re- 


peat that I report this to you only to reflect 
credit on you and the organization which 
made my progress in Spanish possible. As 
you can well imagine, it would be impos- 
sible for me to carry on my present work 
without the moderate facility with Spanish 
which I have obtained. I hope that you 
will see that Mr. Besso, my instructor, re- 
ceives due credit for the fine assistance that 
he has given me.” This particular official 
happens to be an exceptionally intelligent 
man, of demonstrated linguistic aptitude, 
but in lesser degree similar reports have 
come from others who, after studying in 
Center classes, have given convincing 
practical demonstrations of the value of 
the training received. 

It may be of interest to note that in only 
one of the thousands of applications re- 
ceived by the Center did an applicant say 
she “‘wanted to study Spanish in prepara- 
tion for work in Brazil.’ ‘This indicates 
the effectiveness of the educational cam- 
paign to make Americans realize that the 
language of Brazil is Portuguese. 

The work of the Center had its humor- 
ous side, of course. The efforts of ineligi- 
ble applicants, eager to establish ‘‘rights”’ 
to free instruction in Spanish or Portu- 
guese, contributed to this, as did an 
occasional letter from ‘“‘the boss.” An 
instance is the office chief who wrote: 
“You will find Miss Blank an energetic 
and enthusiastic enroller.””, She was. The 
most amusing episode, recounted by one 
of our teachers, had to do with the three 
young ladies from one of the Center’s 
classes who were caught crossing Penn- 
sylvania Avenue on a “‘Don’t Walk” sign. 
When the crossing officer started to lecture 
them, by common accord they began talk- 
ing to each other in Spanish about their 
lesson of that day, having to do with the 
adventures of Juan and Carlos, the two 
pilots of Besso and Lipp’s Conversational 
Spanish. Their demonstration was made 
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more convincing when one of them said 
to the officer: ‘““You no espeak eSpanish?”’ 
What could he do but let them go? 
Needless to say, they subsequently agreed 
that their Spanish had “‘functioned,”’ and 
that studying a foreign language some- 
times had unexpected ‘‘practical’’ appli- 
cations. 


Association with the work of the Center 
has, I believe, been a pleasant and inform- 
ing experience for all who have partici- 
pated in its activities. I know it has been 
a most enjoyable and instructive experi- 
ence for the Director and, in view of the 
success of the work, a rewarding one as 
well. 


The Pan American Sanitary Bureau 


JOHN R. MURDOCK, Senior Surgeon, U. S. P. H. S. 


Assistant Director, Pan American Sanitary Bureau, in charge of Field Activities 


OF THE international public health or- 
ganizations, the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau is the oldest. It was created by 
the Second International American Con- 
ference (1901-1902), and at the present 
time, during these days of world upheaval, 
it is the only international health organi- 
zation which is still subscribed to by 
all of the signatory governments and is 
functioning according to its constitution. 
Under the provisions of the Pan American 
Sanitary Code, which was ratified in 
1924 by all 21 of the American Repub- 
lics, the Bureau has become the center 
of coordination and information in the 
field of public health in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The Bureau is governed by a Directing 
Council elected at each Pan American 
Sanitary Conference and is supported by 
annual quotas contributed pro rata by 
all the American Republics. 
ested primarily in the prevention of the 
international spread of communicable 
diseases, and also in the maintenance and 
improvement of health of the people of 
the 21 American Republics. 

The quarantinable diseases, plague, 
cholera, yellow fever, smallpox and typhus, 


It is inter- 


have always received primary consider- 
ation by the Bureau since their presence 
in any American country makes that 
area potentially dangerous, through the 
various means of communication, to all 
other parts of the Hemisphere. The 
Pan American Sanitary Code has made 
uniform the quarantine procedures of 
the various American Republics. It au- 
thorizes the classification of ports and 
vessels and outlines the requirements 
which must be observed by the Govern- 
ments and masters of vessels in case of 
an outbreak of disease. 

A Conference of the Directors of Health 
of the signatory governments was held in 
Washington, D. C. in April 1944 to discuss 
quarantine laws and regulations applicable 
to international aerial navigation. ‘The 
great increase in air travel coincident with 
the war has increased the dangers of the 
spread of disease by this means of trans- 
portation. This, with the anticipated in- 
crease in commercial air transportation 
after the war, has stimulated the Bureau’s 
interest in formulating rules and regula- 
tions for aerial navigation which will 
insure the maximum protection against 
the importation of disease while imposing 
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the minimum of interference with the 
movement of aircraft engaging in inter- 
national commerce. 

All of the quarantinable diseases except 
cholera have been taking their annual 
toll in the Pan American countries. At 
times, in the past, the Bureau has been 
requested by individual countries to send 
Traveling Representatives to assist in the 
study and control of one or other of these 
diseases. 

Since 1898, when plague was introduced 
into the Western Hemisphere, the battle 
to control it has been going on. It first 
established itself in the ports of entry, and 
from these foci spread to the interior of 
the country involved,—by the rivers, rail- 
roads, and highways or any route which 
favored the transport or travel of rats or 
fleas. 

When the presence of plague is dis- 
covered in a port, the entire economic 
activity of the port is disrupted. The im- 
porters, exporters, planters, producers, in 
fact all members of society, are affected 
by the quarantine regulations which are 


imposed, and although the number of 
deaths from plague may be insignificant, 
in reference to the deaths from other non- 
dread of 


plague and its consequences expands and 


quarantinable diseases, the 
increases by geometrical progression. The 
Bureau is informed immediately of the 
occurrence and is usually requested to send 
assistance. Traveling representatives of 
the Bureau have answered many of these 
calls, and have assisted and cooperated 
with the local health authorities in study- 
ing the outbreak and in inaugurating 
measures to control and at times eradicate 
the disease. It is much easier to eradicate 
plague from a city or port than it is to 
control the disease once it spreads from the 
city to the interior and becomes estab- 
lished among other rodents than _ its 
common carrier—the rat. 

An interesting example of the work of 
the Bureau’s representatives in plague is 
found in the history of the disease in Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador. Plague was introduced 
into this principal Ecuadorean port in 
1908. From the port it spread to the in- 
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terior and established itself in the wild rats, 
guinea pigs, and other rodents. In 1929 
Dr. John D. Long was detailed by the 
Bureau to assist the Ecuadorean authori- 
ties in controlling plague in Guayaquil. 
A concentrated attack on the rat popula- 
tion of the city had the desired effect, and 
in 1930 the disease was controlled and 
Guayaquil was classified as a clean port. 
For five years no new human cases oc- 
curred and no rats were found infected in 
the city, although the disease was known to 
be endemic in other parts of the country. 
In 1935 the disease was reintroduced 
either by infected rats or fleas when the 
fumigation of trains transporting passen- 
gers and supplies from endemic areas to 
Guayaquil was discontinued. It spread 
from the limits along the river to all parts 
of the city, and, for the four years following 
its reintroduction, from 24 to 100 human 
cases occurred annually. Methods used 
in the previous campaign seemed to fail. 
In 1938 the writer was ordered to Guaya- 
quil to direct the work. A few new meth- 
ods of control were introduced into the 
campaign with excellent results. No new 
human cases have been reported from 
Guayaquil since April 1939, and, although 
rats are trapped daily in all parts of the 
city and examined for plague, none have 
been found positive since March of the 
same year. 

Yellow fever has been a constant menace 
in certain parts of South America since the 
discovery of that continent. Since the 
turn of the century it has disappeared from 
the United States, Mexico, and the Cen- 
tral American countries. In 1922 the last 
limited outbreak occurred in Central 
America. 

Typhus has had a foothold in the 
Americas for many years and is considered 
of sufficient importance by the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau to warrant the at- 
tention of a special committee. Dr. Juan 





Montoya, a traveling representative of 
the Bureau, and Chairman of the Typhus 
Committee, is now investigating the rela- 
tive value of the Cox and the Castafieda 
vaccines in Colombia. He will also test 
various insect repellants to determine the 
most efficacious ones against lice and fleas. 

The practice of vaccination against 
smallpox is now obligatory in all of the 
Latin American Republics. It may be of 
interest to readers to know that vaccina- 
tion was first introduced into the Americas 
in Brazil in 1798; that the Dominican 
Republic was the first American country 
to make diphtheria inoculation compul- 
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SCHOOL OF NURSING AT QUITO 


Against the background of a historical battlefield 

in the war of independence rises the new school 

of nursing, which the Pan American Sanitary 

Bureau helped to establish by lending technical 
nursing personnel assistance. 
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sory; that the first chair of medicine in the 
Americas was established in Mexico in 
1580; that the first cancer research insti- 
tute was located in Argentina; that Chile 
was the first American country to establish 
a national social security system (the law 
was passed in 1924 and the organization 
set up in 1926); that the highest birth rate 
(40 per 1,000) is in Costa Rica and that 
the lowest death rate is reported for 
Uruguay (10.4 in 1937). 

Although the quarantinable diseases 
cause the greatest alarm, other diseases 
give rise to higher morbidity and mortality 
rates. ‘The representatives of the Bureau 
are frequently called upon to assist the 
various American Republics in these less 
dramatic scourges, 7. ¢.: malaria, tuber- 
culosis, hookworm, and other intestinal 
parasites. They also help to plan and 
promote improvements in sanitation. All 
of the Bureau’s representatives in the 
field, doctors and sanitary engineers, are 
untiring in their efforts to improve water 
supplies, sewage and garbage disposal, 
milk production and distribution, fly con- 
trol, and to solve other basic problems 
affecting the health of the masses. When 
national disasters, such as earthquakes, 
occur, the Bureau representatives act like 
the old Minutemen of the Revolutionary 
War. They are ready on very short notice 
to go to the seat of the disaster and cooper- 
ate with the local health authorities. 
Drinking water must be protected against 
typhoid and other prophylactic measures 
must be inaugurated to prevent the spread 
of diseases. During outbreaks of poliomy- 
elitis and other epidemic diseases, calls for 
assistance must be responded to in the 
shortest time possible. 

At times the Bureau assists the signatory 
governments in writing new laws pertain- 
ing to health and in building up divisions 
in the National Health Services to handle 
particular problems. 


The need for well-trained sanitary engi- 
neers is realized by the Latin-American 
countries and the ranks of this important 
professional group are being filled year by 
year. Many students are being trained 
here in the United States. 

More than three hundred fellowships in 
medicine and the allied sciences supported 
by governmental agencies and _ private 
organizations have been offered to Latin 
Americans by the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau. ‘This and other forms of coopera- 
tion are, in a way, counteracting the 
European influence over the students of 
medicine and the allied sciences by sub- 
stituting the American school of thought. 
Heretofore, practically all of the text books 
used in the Latin American schools came 
from Europe and the majority of foreign 
trained students were educated in Europe. 

A weak part in the Latin American 
health organizations is the nursing service. 
To assist in correcting this fault the Puceau 
has sent highly trained nurses to various of 
the American Republics including Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Paraguay, 
Haiti, Guatemala and Panama, to act as 
directors and teachers in nursing schools 
to train hospital and public health nurses. 

The Bureau is spoasoring a very inter- 
esting investigation in nutrition in Mexico 
which will be extended to other Latin 
American countries. It includes a study 
of the foods used locally to determine their 
nutritive values and deficiencies and a 
study of other products developed in the 
same region which may be utilized to 
supplement deficient diets. This program 
does not envisage sending to needy people 
food products from the United States, but 
we feel that it is the most logical approach 
to the problem of feeding the poorly 
nourished peoples of Latin America. The 
Bureau has adopted the idea that in those 
sections of the world where large masses of 
inhabitants have resided and multiplied 
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for generations on the foods developed 
locally, the native diets supply at least the 
vital elements to sustain life and that 
probably many of the high-powered food 
elements which have come to our knowl- 
edge in the last few years and which are 
required to build the superman may be 
found or at least developed locally. 

One of the most valuable services of the 
Bureau is to promote a cooperative attack 
on health problems which are common to 
two or more American Republics by the 
countries involved. A good example of 
this service is the Pan American Highway 
Project. From the time of the Third Pan 


American Highway Congress in Chile in 
1939, when it became evident that the 
highway would become a reality, the Bu- 
reau’s interest in health and sanitary con- 
ditions along the route of this great 
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arterial highway increased, for it knew 
that any of the communicable diseases 
along the route of that Highway would be 
much more easily spread when isolated 
sections were connected and travel by ox- 
carts changed to transportation by high- 
powered automobiles, buses, and trucks. 
The next step of the Bureau was to have 
teams of public health specialists, doctors, 
sanitary engineers, and entomologists, co- 
operating with similar local health authori- 
ties, survey sites along the highway be- 
tween Laredo, Texas, and the Canal Zone. 
One team has surveyed cities and towns in 
Panama and Guatemala and is now 
working in E] Salvador, while another is 
working from the Mexican-United States 
border south through Mexico. Perfect 
cooperation exists between these American 
teams and the health services of the coun- 





COLOMBIAN NURSES OF THE FUTURE 


The Pan American Sanitary Bureau recommended and loaned to the Government of Colombia the 
nurses who head this school, opened on March 30, 1944. 
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tries in which they are working. All of 
the countries realize that improvements in 
sanitation and health anywhere along the 
route of the Highway will safeguard their 
own people. The effects of improving 
individual sites along the Highway will 
result in a request from other cities and 
towns for help in improving their sanitary 
conditions. Comparison and competition 
between cities, states, and countries have 
always stimulated improvements. 

In connection with the Highway project 
the Bureau is sponsoring a detailed study 
of onchocerciasis, a disease transmitted by 
the Szmulium fly, which affects principally 
the skin and eyes. This disease is found 
only in Guatemala and southern Mexico 
in the Western Hemisphere, and _ the 
endemic regions are traversed by the 
Highway. A thorough epidemiological 
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CAPPING CEREMONY, SANTO TOMAS HOSPITAL, PANAMA 


These nurses, bearing lamps symbolic of their great predecessor Florence Nightingale, will help to fill 
a great need in health service. 


investigation is being carried out, while 
known control measures are being under- 
taken to prevent its spread. 

Realizing that the spread of animal 
diseases along the Highway, including 
those which are transmissible to man, is 
more likely even than the spread of human 
diseases, three veterinary surgeons were 
detailed to the Highway project to in- 
vestigate this important phase of the prob- 
lem. The livestock interests of the United 
States, Mexico and the Central American 
Republics must be protected. 

In cooperation with the United States 
Public Health Service and the Mexican 
Federal authorities, the Bureau is also 
carrying out a joint United States-Mexican 
program for the control of venereal disease 
and tuberculosis in the Mexican-United 
States border states. The activities of this 
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program include the granting of approxi- 
mately fifty fellowships for specialization 
in these fields to Mexican physicians, nurses 
and laboratory technicians, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of demonstration 
centers, laboratories and clinics, the organ- 
ization of clinical medical and nursing 
services, and the publication, distribution, 
and editing of public health literature, in 
Spanish and English, with reference to 
these diseases. By improving the health 
and general welfare of the citizens of both 
countries in that area, it is hoped that 
inter-American understanding and coop- 
eration will be promoted. 

Due to the increase in activities in the 


field, that is, away from the central office 
in Washington, two branch offices of the 
Bureau have been established in Latin 
America. Each is directed by a Chief 
Traveling Representative. One is located 
in Lima, Peru, to supervise the work of the 
Bureau in South America, and the other 
in Guatemala City to look after the Carib- 
bean and Gulf region. 

In a short paper of this kind it is im- 
possible to discuss all the work which has 
been and is being done by the Pan Amer- 
ican Sanitary Bureau. It is a very im- 
portant institution, pioneered and directed 
by one of America’s leaders in public 
health—Dr. Hugh S. Cumming. 


PIKE 


“Of One Accord, of One Mind” 
Pan American Day, 1944 


On April 14, 1944, for the fourteenth time, 
the Republics of the Western Hemisphere 
celebrated Pan American Day. 

This is a unique festival. It is the only 
special day that enjoys the distinction of 
being recognized by the governments of 
a whole continent. For it is a celebra- 
tion that belongs to all the Americas, 
North, Central, and South; it is truly 
American in substance and in essence. It 
symbolizes the bonds of good neighborli- 
ness that unite them and the hopes that 
they share for a better, more peaceful, 
more mutually helpful, more just world. 

Pan American Day was first proclaimed 
by the Governments of the Americas in 
1931. Having thus received governmental 
sanction, the idea of its celebration found a 


ready response in other quarters. Local 
governments followed the example set by 
their national governments; schools ac- 
cepted the suggestion enthusiastically; 
cultural societies and study groups recog- 
nized it as a happy medium for extending 
their aims and efforts; civic and business 
associations welcomed it as an opportunity 
for strengthening their international ties. 

Quantities of letters, programs, and 
newspaper and magazine stories have come 
to the Pan American Union describing 
this year’s festivities, and in accord with 
its annual custom, the BULLETIN is offering 
its readers a brief survey of these events. 
Naturally, it is impossible to mention them 
all, and the problem of choosing a few is 
equally difficult, for they are all interesting, 
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they all represent praiseworthy effort and 
achievement, they all tell a significant 
story. 

Celebrations found expression in varied 
forms. In many countries, for example, 
national congresses held appropriate cere- 
monies, many of which were planned in 
agreement with a resolution adopted by 
the House of Representatives of Cuba on 
April 5, 1943, suggesting that the congresses 
of the American nations celebrate Pan 
American Day each year in a special 
session, with an address devoted to the 
life and work of some outstanding Ameri- 
can figure not a national of the country 
concerned. 

In Chile the congressional ceremonies of 
1944 were particularly distinguished by 
the fact that invitations were sent out 
well in advance to the congresses of the 
sixteen other American Republics which 
have parliamentary bodies and to Canada, 
asking them to send representatives to 
attend the special Chilean Pan American 
Day session and thus to establish still 
another channel of interchange that might 
contribute to better understanding among 
the sovereign nations of the Western 
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Hemisphere. Colombia, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru, the United States, and Uruguay all 
accepted promptly, while the legislative 
bodies of Canada, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, and Venezuela, although un- 
able to be represented, sent warm mes- 
sages of adherence to the motives of the 
solemn occasion. The assembly of the 
Chilean Congress and its guests of honor 
was attended by the President of Chile, 
cabinet officials, the diplomatic corps, 


judges of the Supreme Court, army and 


navy officers, government officials, church 
dignitaries, and many others. The cere- 
mony was opened with an address by the 
President of the Chilean Chamber of 
Deputies, Senor Pedro Castelblanco, and 
he was followed on the speaker’s rostrum 
by other Chilean members of Congress 
and one representative of each of the 
visiting delegations. The 
next day the visiting congressmen met 
again with members of the Chilean 
Chamber and adopted several resolu- 
tions embodying the sentiments of conti- 
nental unity that had been expressed in 


congressional 





THE HIGH SCHOOL AT WELLSVILLE, NEW YORK, CELEBRATES 
PAN AMERICAN DAY 
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the speeches of the preceding day, and 
furthermore, proposing the convening of 
an interparliamentary congress of the 
Americas. 

In Mexico the Congress was not in 
session on Pan American Day, but the 
Permanent Committee of Senators and 
Deputies which functions during congres- 
sional recesses met in special session, with 
government officials and the diplomatic 
corps of the American Republics, and 
was addressed by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Ezequiel Padilla; the Ambassador 
of Cuba in Mexico and Dean of the Diplo- 
matic Corps, José Manuel Carbonell; and 
others. In the Dominican Republic, in 
accordance with a resolution adopted on 
January 12, 1944, calling for an annual 
celebration of Pan American Day, the 
Dominican Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives metinjointsession. ‘The speaker 
was Senator Arturo Logrono, who chose 
as his subject the Liberator, Sim6n Bolivar. 
In Haiti the Chamber of Deputies assem- 
bled to hear an address by Deputy Jean 
Magloire on the Cuban patriot, José 





‘ 
Courtesy of Angela Marin 


Marti. In Costa Rica the Chamber of 
Deputies was addressed by one of its 
members, Dr. Carlos Francisco Umana 
Cordero, who spoke on President Roose- 
velt. In Guatemala Woodrow Wilson 
was the personality selected by Repre- 
sentative Luis Beltranena for his speech 
before the National Assembly. There 
may well have been other American 
congresses which also followed the sugges- 
tion of the Cuban Congress by holding 
similar ceremonies, but no further details 
have yet been received at the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. in Argentina, which has 
no congress at present, the President de- 
livered an address; in Uruguay the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. José Serrano, 
spoke; in Peru the President marked the 
day in an address; and in Brazil the official 
Pan American Day message was delivered 
by the statesman and diplomat Pedro 
Leao Veloso, who spoke to the nation by 
radio. 

Schools, of course, provide a natural and 
active field for Pan American Day festivi- 
ties. Youngsters the world over, from 


THE CAST OF 
“UNITED AMERICA” 


A short play was per- 

formed by children in San 

Nicolas, a Cuban town 
near Habana. 
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Courtesy of Antonio Arzibay Doreste 


A PARADE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL AT ENCRUCIJADA, CUBA 


first-graders to high school students, 
welcome opportunities for plays, pageants, 
recitations, singing, dancing, and even 
more serious types of programs. Such 
celebrations were legion throughout the 
continent this year. In cities, towns, 
villages, and isolated rural schools, chil- 
dren’s voices were raised in the national 
anthems, not of their own countries alone, 
but also of those of some of their neighbor 
nations. The names of all the schools 
that paid tribute to the Pan American 
ideal would fill a book; they almost 
have the rhythm of a song themselves. 
Wellsville, St. Louis, Newton Square; 
Brooklyn, Carmel, Tuscaloosa; Nashviile, 
Boston, Waterbury; Lakewood, ‘Troy, 
Cedar City; Santiago, Pavas, Concepcién; 
Mérida, Oxkutzcab, Progresito; Caracas, 
Port-au-Prince, San Nicolas; Sao Paulo, 
Tamaulipas, Camagtiey; Antofagasta, 
Mercedes, Cuscatlan—these and scores of 
others, in English and Spanish, in Portu- 
guese and French. As one glances over 
the programs of these schools, large and 





small, extending from Maine and Mon- 
tana to the Strait of Magellan, it is good 
to note, too, that they were not confined 
exclusively to music, dancing, and pag- 
eantry. In everv one a lesson was pre- 
sented, perhaps sugar-coated, but a lesson 
nonetheless; a lesson in the operation of 
democracy, in citizenship in the Americas, 
in international cooperation, in friendship, 
understanding, and mutual assistance 
among sovereign nations. When it is re- 
called that all the leaders of all the coun- 
tries of America for the years to come are 
now attending a school somewhere in the 
continent, the value of presenting such 
lessons and presenting them again and 
again, year after year, is plain. 
Universities, too, joined in the celebra- 
tion, through forums, assemblies, and 
other activities. Radio broadcasts stressed 
the meaning of the day in countless pro- 
grams. So also did parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, inter-American study centers, 
cultural societies, language groups, cham- 
bers of commerce and other business asso- 
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trade councils, the American 
Rotary, Lions, and Kiwanis 


ciations, 
Cegion, 
Llubs, and the several Pan American 
centers that function vigorously in various 
cities of the United States. 

Municipalities in many countries spon- 


sored impressive ceremonies. In _ the 
United States the mayors of numerous 
cities issued proclamations calling for ob- 
servance of the day and chambers of com- 
merce were in many Cases especially active 
in cooperating with municipal authorities 
to make the celebrations a success. In 
Indianapolis, Indiana, for instance, the 
ceremonies, held in the city’s World War 
Memorial Auditorium, represented the 
first attempt by the Chamber of Commerce 
to stage such an event. The program in- 
cluded addresses by the Hon. Henry F. 
Schricker, Governor of Indiana, and Seftor 
Juan Felipe Yriart, First Secretary of the 
Uruguayan Embassy in Washington. Such 
efforts as this well deserve the praise of 
all internationally-minded citizens of the 
Americas. Understanding, trust, confi- 
dence, mutual respect, and cooperation 
among all nations of the world form the 
goal toward which the United Nations 


AT PAUL LAWRENCE 
DUNBAR HIGH 
SCHOOL, DAYTON 


Students of French showed 
Haitian products and sang 
French songs. 


are struggling today. Countless people 
throughout the Western Hemisphere are 
already aware of the efforts of their states- 
men, past and present, to lead their na- 
tions along the paths of international unity 
and common action. Countless others are 
not so well informed, however, and the 
undertakings of governmental authorities, 
educators, organizations such as chambers 
of commerce and other special groups, and 
public-spirited individuals to make people 
better acquainted with their continental 
neighbors are contributions of the highest 
order to the development of better hemi- 
spheric relationships. 

This year’s celebration was the third to 
take place in the midst of a war in which 
all the American Republics are involved. 
Not all of them, it is true, have been 
called upon to send their men to the 
battlefields, to the far seas, into the air, 
to engage their common enemy; but they 
are all working for victory by directing 
every possible human effort to develop 
their vast resources and to increase their 
production of war materials and food 
for supplying United Nations armies and 
civilian workers and, as enslaved countries 
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are liberated one by one, for the relief 
and rehabilitation of victims of war in 
other continents. But even in the midst 
of this monstrous war it is well that the 
American Republics should have paused 
briefly again to recall the spirit of fra- 


ternity and friendly intercourse that 
governs their own international relation- 
ships and to pay tribute to the statesmen 
and leaders who since the time of their 
independence have worked diligently to 


forge those ideals. 


a 
i 





A GLIMPSE OF LATIN AMERICA 


Although not held on Pan American Day, this exhibit at the Public Library of El Paso devoted much 
space to pictures, books, periodicals and music of Latin America. 


Charles E. Babcock, Librarian, Retires 


On June 30, 1944, the staff of the Pan 
American Union assembled in the office 
of Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General, to 
express their most cordial good wishes to 
Charles E. Babcock, who retired on that 
day from active service as Librarian of the 
Columbus Memorial Library of the Union. 
Only one of those present was already a 
member of the staff when Mr. Babcock 
joined it forty-seven years ago. Every one 
in the group joined heartily in Dr. Rowe’s 
tribute to an old friend and 
colleague: 


valued 


We are assembled today to do you honor and 
to express the deep affection in which you are 
held by every member of the personnel of the 
Union. 

On the occasion of your retirement from active 
service as Librarian we also wish to express to 
you the appreciation of the Pan American Union 
for your long and devoted service. It has been 
given to few men or women to serve an institu- 
tion for so long a period and with such outstand- 
ing devotion. 

It is my privilege to hand to you the Resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union expressive of their 
appreciation of the part that you have played in 
developing and expanding the usefulness of the 
Columbus Memorial Library. 

Finally, on behalf of the entire personnel of 
the Pan American Union, I am happy to present 
to you this token of their affection.! 

Fortunately, this meeting is not to be interpreted 
as a farewell, for we are to have the benefit of 
your advice as Consultant to the Library and I 
hope that in the future we may maintain the close 
relations established during the last four decades. 

Again voicing the sentiments of the entire per- 


14 War Bond for a substantial amount. 
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sonnel of the Pan American Union I wish you, 
in the years to come, the fullest measure of happi- 
ness. 


The resolution of the Governing Board, 
handsomely engrossed and framed for 
presentation to Mr. Babcock, reads as 
follows: 


Wue_rEAS, Mr. Charles E. Babcock has given 
loyal service to the Pan American Union for a 
period of forty-seven years; 

WHEREAS, during thirty-three of those years he 
directed the activities of the Columbus Memorial 
Library of the Union with unswerving devotion 
and singleness of purpose; 

Wuereas, during his administration the Co- 
lumbus Memorial Library has increased its col- 
lection of books from 20,000 to more than six times 
that number, and 

WueErEAS, thanks to his vision and initiative the 
Columbus Memorial Library has become, with 
the cooperation of the Governments, members of 
the Pan American Union, the outstanding source 
of information, official and otherwise, on the 
American Republics, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union 


RESOLVES: 


1. To extend to Mr. Babcock the warm thanks 
and deep appreciation of the Board for the in- 
valuable services he has rendered, both to this 
institution and to the cause of Pan Americanism. 

2. To place this resolution on the minutes of the 
Board, and send a copy thereof to Mr. Babcock. 


An original poem read by a member of 
the Library staff gave an intimate touch 
to the ceremony, which ended with a 
handshake and individual expressions of 
mingled good wishes and regret from 
everyone present. 


Notes on 


Music in the Americas 


CHARLES SEEGER 
Chief of the Music Division, Pan American Union 


Instituto Interamericano de Musicologia 


AT the invitation of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, Volume VI of the Boletin Latino- 
americano de Musica will be dedicated to 
Brazil. ‘This means that the bulk, or possi- 
bly the entirety, of the volume will deal 
with the music of that country. Dr. 
Francisco Curt Lange, editor of this monu- 
mental serial and Director of the Instituto 
Interamericano de Musicologia, under 
whose imprint it is published, left Monte- 
video early in the year for Rio de Janeiro, 
where he will have the cooperation of a 
Brazilian committee headed by Heitor 
Villa-Lobos, internationally known com- 
poser and music educator. Prior to his 
depariure from Uruguay, the country of 
his adoption, Dr. Lange was tendered a 
reception in the Parque Hotel and a meet- 
ing in his honor was held at the Ateneo, 
both attended by members of the diplo- 
matic corps and by musicians of the 
capital. During Dr. Lange’s absence, 
the series of chamber music concerts at the 
Washington-Actigas Library in Monte- 
video are being directed by Héctor ‘Tosar 
Errecart, a brilliant young Uruguayan 
composer and pianist. 

The Editorial Cooperativa Interameri- 
cana de Compositores, also headed by 
Dr. Lange, has reached number 30 in its 
publication of music of the Americas and 
includes works! by de Castro, Engel- 
brecht, Garcia Morillo, Ginastera, Graetz- 


1 These publications may be obtained from the 
American Music Center, 250 West 57th Street, New 
York. 


er, Iglesias Villoud, and Suffern of Ar- 
gentina; Koellreutter, Santoro and Villa- 
Lobos of Brazil; Amengual, Letelier Llona, 
Melo Gorigoytia, Negrete Woolcock, and 
Santa Cruz of Chile; Posada Amador of 
Colombia; Ardévol and Garcia Caturla 
of Cuba; Ponce of Mexico; Carpio 
Valdés and Sas of Peru; Ascone, Cluzeau 
Mortet, Estrada, Santérsola and ‘Tosar 
Errecart of Uruguay. 

Perhaps it would be appropriate bere, 
also, to salute the achievement of Dr. 
Lange, indefatigable promoter of Ame- 
ricamsmo musical, who has done more 
than any one man to draw musicians of 
the Americas together in a consciousness 
of their fundamental unity. 

The Ministry of National Education of 
Venezuela has sponsored, and the Insti- 
tuto Interamericano de Musicologia has 
published, the first eight numbers (cua- 
dernos) of an Archivo de Miusica Colonial 
Venezolana. ‘This series comprises works by 
Juan José Landaeta (born about 1780), 
José Angel Lamas (died 1814), Cayetano 
Carreno (1774-1836), and their contem- 
poraries Juan Manuel Olivares and J. A. 
Caro de Boesi, all composers of choral and 
instrumental music for ecclesiastical use. 
This Venezuelan “‘school’? was a counter- 
part of similar groups in Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico and the United States. Undoubt- 
edly a considerable number of monuments 
of colonial musical art remain to be dis- 
covered throughout the hemisphere. We 
may look forward to their collection and 
study within the years following the pres- 
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ent world war, with eventual publication 
in series comparable to the great Denkmaler 
and treasuries already made of the monu- 
ments of European art. 


Music Education 


The Second Conference on Music Educa- 
tion in Mexico met in the capital of 
that country February 7-12, 1944. Two 
hundred fifty-three delegates representing 
nearly every state in the country attended, 
and founded the Sociedad Nacional 
Técnico Pedagédgica de Maestros de 


Musica. The officers are: 

PTESUC ENR IRE OE onc pe Luis Sandi 
VicesPresident waa. sa Manue! M. Ponce 
Secretary General....... Jestis C. Romero 


Assistant secretaries: 
Eduardo Hernandez Moncada 
Fernando Gonzalez Pena 
Manuel Lépez Tapia 
DECEIT & RO Maria Bonilla 
Members of Executive Committee: 
Blas Galindo 
Pedro Michaca 
Joaquin Amparan 


President Sandi has written to the 
Executive Secretary of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference (United States) 
that he desires to establish close coopera- 
tion between the two associations. 


The Venezuelan Government has com- 
missioned Juan Vicente Lecuna, a well 
known composer who has also served in his 
country’s diplomatic corps, to survey 
music education in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Uruguay. He has been elected 
an honorary member of the College of Fine 
Arts of the University of Santiago. The 
survey was begun toward the close of 1943. 
Senor Lecuna expects to arrive in the 
United States toward the end of 1944. 


The Pan American Union has commis- 
sioned Miss Vanett Lawler, Consultant in 


Music Education and Associate Executive 
Secretary of the Music Educators National 
Conference, to survey music education in 
twelve American Republics — Mexico, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nic- 
aragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Haiti, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and Cuba. Miss Lawler will return to 
the United States toward the end of 
August 1944. 


Owing chiefly to the difficulty of trans- 
portation, the number of scholarships for 
music education in the United States open 
to graduate students from the other Amer- 
ican Republics has been smaller’ than 
desired. During the past year Professor 
René Amengual of Chile has studied at 
Teachers College (Columbia University) 
and Yale University, Margarita Menéndez 
of Cuba has studied at New York Univer- 
sity, Mary Santos of Colombia has been at 
the University of Michigan, Professor 
Roque Cordero of Panama has studied at 
the University of Minnesota, and Adriana 
Mendoza of Panama at Western Reserve 
University. 

Professor Rubén Carambula, Director 
of the Juvenile School of Music, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, arrived in the United 
States in June as guest of the Department 
of State. 
activities in New York, Rochester, Chica- 
go, Interlochen and Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and Los Angeles, stopping in Mexico on 


He is visiting music education 


his way home. 


Of all the forms in which music may be 
employed in the building of friendly rela- 
tions among the Americas none seems to 
have been granted a cleaner passport than 
music education, though the exchange 
of concert artists and conductors, broad- 
casting of name bands and visits of promi- 
nent composers have attracted more imme- 
diate attention and made more headlines. 


MUSIC IN THE 


Music education, while rarely headline 
stuff, has tended to gradual and steady 
progress, since it constitutes the basis for 
all music activity beyond the level of oral 
tradition. It is more an affair of the 
average man—having to do not with 
what music is made for him, but rather 
with what he makes for himself. Music 
education has its professional side, as 
the school band, orchestra, and chorus 
imply, and as the conservatory and univer- 
sity prove, is the case; but the core of the 
activity is expressed in the slogan “music 
for every child; every child for music.” 
Throughout the Americas the growing 
child or youth has had at best, up to and 
including the present time, a dual musical 
life: on the one hand the songs and dances 
of his family and his age group outside of 
school, and on the other, the formal train- 
ing received at institutions of learning. 
In some regions the former—mainly oral 
tradition—has constituted the only music 
life of the child, in others, the latter—the 
tradition of music literacy. 

The new movement which we can see 
now emerging proposes not only an in- 
crease of music activity in both categories 
but above all an integration of the two. 
Steps in this direction are to be seen 
especially in the thought now being given 
to the specific organization of music edu- 
cation as a field in itself and to its indis- 
pensable corollary—the provision, through 
commercial channels, of the materials 
needed, such as texts and instruments. 
Organization of music in the schools may 
be undertaken from the top down through 
administrative provision (1) of time in the 
curriculum, (2) of teacher-training pro- 
grams, and (3) of appropriation for per- 
sonnel, plant, and materials. Organiza- 
tion may also be approached from below 
up by the teachers themselves. 

The healthiest music life would seem to 
flow from close cooperation between ad- 
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ministrative control and professional ini- 
tiative. ‘This has been the experience in 
the United States, where unusually strong 
professional associations have successfully 
fought for recognition, and now, through 
close cooperation with industry, have 
practically entire say as to methods of 
instruction, standards, and the like. At 
present, in practically all the republics of 
the New World there is a keen race be- 
tween the professional musician and the 
professional general educator. Perhaps 
the most pressing problem is the question: 
‘Who should control music education, the 
professional musician or the professional 
educator?”? ‘The answer must be given in 
two parts. In the general education pro- 
gram, music must subserve large education 
policies. The general educator must say 
the last word. In specialized music edu- 
cation (as in conservatories and schools 
of music) education must subserve music 
objectives. The musicians should control. 
In an undertaking of such a dual nature, 
standards must inevitably be subject to 
continual debate. Educators must listen 
attentively to the ever-changing trends of 
musical thought, but on the other hand, 
musicians must be guided by similar 
progress in education. 


Contests 


The American Student Song Contest for 
1945, announced by Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American 
Union (see page 392 of the July number, 
BULLETIN of the Pan American Union) has 
become, by its very nature, an integral 
part of the inter-American picture in music 
education. For the ultimate aim of a 
contest of this nature is not only to secure 
a composition worthy of the high ends to 
which the contest is devoted, but equally 
to stimulate creative effort in composition 
of verse and music throughout the educa- 
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tional structure—in itself an objective of 
permanent value. 


Early in the year, the poets of the 
Americas were invited by El Nacional of 
Mexico City to enter a contest for an 
anthem of the Americas which “will 
reflect the genuine spirit of fraternity of all 
the peoples” of the continents. ‘The con- 
test was sponsored jointly by the Mexican 
daily and the Summer Linguistic Institute 
of Mexico City. The contest was closed 
June 20 and announcement of the awards 
should be expected during the month of 
August 1944. 


The competition announced by the 
Chamber Music Guild, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., for two string quartets for which 
two ‘prizes of $1,000 each (one for the 
best Latin American, the other for the 
best North American, work) were offered 
by the Radio Corporation of America, was 
officially closed May 31, 1944. In view 
of the hazards of transportation from the 
other American Republics, the closing 
date for Latin American compositions has 
been extended for those works which 
were dispatched at a time early enough 
for arrival, under normal conditions, before 
the closing date. A total of about three 
hundred entries was received—about one 
hundred from Latin America and two 
hundred from the United States proper, 
Canada, and Alaska. Announcement of 
the awards is to be expected on or about 
October 1, 1944. The judges are: Marcel 
Ancher and Mrs. Ana del Pulgar de Burke, 
Directors of the Chamber Music Guild; 
Claudio Arrau, pianist; Jascha Heifetz, 


violinist; Wanda Landowska, _ harpsi- 
chordist; Sir Ernest MacMillan, Director 
of the Symphony Orchestra of Toronto; 
Michel Piastro, violinist; William Prim- 
rose, violist; Edgar Varese and Germaine 
Tailleferre, composers; and Charles Seeger, 
Chief of the Music Division of the Pan 
American Union. 


Sources of information 


For the past three or four years requests 
have been received by the Music Division 
of the Pan American Union for a regular 
bulletin of music activities in the Americas. 
Each year there appears in The Americana 
Annual,' an encyclopedia of events of the 
preceding year, a brief résumé of the 
factual data regarding music interchange 
among the Americas. The Handbook of 
Latin American Studies,” a selective guide to 
the material published in the preceding 
year upon a variety of subjects, including 
music, is useful to serious students. Ob- 
viously, if these Notes are to serve the pur- 
pose expected of them, sources of informa- 
tion must flow freely in all parts of the 
hemisphere. It is hoped that all friends 
of the Division will continue to keep it 
informed of important events of a musical 
nature. It is to be hoped also that in a 
not too distant future an Inter-American 
Music Review will be established, treating 
in English, Spanish, and Portuguese and 
in a form less restricted than the present, 
important matters of common interest. 

1See ‘*The Americana Annual, An Encyclopedia of 
the Events of 1943,’ Americana Corporation, New 
York, 1944. 


2 See ‘Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1941,” 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1942. 


Women of the Americas 


Notes from the Inter-American Commission of Women 


At the International Labor Conference 


FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary of Labor of 
the United States, was the only woman 
delegate sent by any of the 41 countries 
represented at the International Labor 
Conference held at Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, April 20 to May 13, 1944. 

Brazil, Mexico, and the United States 
were three of the countries which sent 
women as advisers to their government 
delegates. Dr. Bertha Lutz was sent by 
Brazil, Sefiorita Paula Alegria by Mexico, 
and Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith, Miss 
Frieda Miller, and Mrs. Clara Beyer by 
the United States. 

Dr. Lutz, who is a scientist working in 
the National Museum of Brazil, has been 
the moving spirit of the women’s move- 
ment in Brazil. She helped introduce the 
bill giving suffrage to Brazilian women 
and organized the first women’s move- 
ment—the Brazilian Federation for the 
Advancement of Women. When Dr. 
Lutz was a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies she worked constantly to improve 
the position of women. This is not her 
first international conference for she was 
a technical adviser to the Brazilian dele- 
gation to the Seventh Pan American 
Conference at Montevideo, and has rep- 
resented Brazil at Pan American and 
international conferences of women. As 
a member of the Committee on Dependent 
Territories and the Committee on Employ- 
ment, Dr. Lutz worked effectively at the 
International Labor Conference. 

Srta. Paula Alegria is Chief of the 
Division of Women and Children in the 


Mexican Department of Labor. Her ex- 


perience in dealing with problems of em- 
ployed women and children in Mexico 
enabled her to make an important con- 
tribution to the International Labor Con- 
ference, particularly to the Employment 
Committee. Miss Alegria effectively sup- 
ported the resolutions endorsing the prin- 
ciple of complete equality of opportunity 
in post-war employment for men and 
women on the basis of their individual 
merit, skills, and experience, and endors- 
ing also the establishment of wage rates 
based on job content without regard to 
sex. Srta. Alegria graduated from the 
School of Social Work at ‘Tulane Univer- 
sity and attended the Eighth Pan Ameri- 
can Child Congress at Washington in 1942. 

Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith has been 
a member of Congress since 1940. Mrs. 
Smith is on the House Education Com- 
mittee and has shown a decided interest 
in social and labor legislation. She served 
on the Employment Committee at the 
conference. 

Miss Frieda Miller held for 4 years the 
important post of Labor Commissioner of 
New York State. Recently she has been 
a special assistant to the United States 
Ambassador in London. In the conference 
she worked on committees dealing with the 
future program and social policy of the 
International Labor Office. (Miss Miller 
has succeeded Miss Mary Anderson as 
Director of the Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor.) 

Mrs. Clara Beyer is assistant director of 
the Division of Labor Standards, United 
States Department of Labor. She was 
rapporteur of the Employment Committee 
at the International Labor Conference. 
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Report of the Argentine Delegate 


Senorita Angélica Fuselli’s report to the 
Fourth Meeting of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women ! was an interesting 
account of the work of women in _ her 
country. Some of the outstanding features 
of the report are noted in the following 
paragraphs: 


Extraordinary activity has been shown in the 
field of social welfare work in Argentina. In the 
city of Buenos Aires alone there are 3400 chari- 
table organizations and 1507 social assistance 
groups directed by women. Employed women 
are assisted by a union federation called the 
FACE, or Federacién de Asociaciones Catdélicas 
de Empleadas, which numbers more than 26,000 
women in twenty-six trade unions, and which 
works with the authorities for the amendment 
or initiation of legislation benefiting the woman 
employee. For example, the minimum wage 
law for home workers, sometimes called the 
Andrea Law, which raised the daily wage of 
seamstresses from .60 to 4.50 pesos, is an achieve- 
ment of this Federation. Seamstress unions of 
the Catholic Action Society work with those of 
the FACE on committees with employer dele- 
gates. ‘They fix rates, inspect conditions in the 
establishments giving out work, and act as mem- 
bers of conciliation and arbitration committees. 

Also outstanding are the two schools of social 
service, which produce skilled social workers. 
The Argentine woman is important, too, in the 
professional field. There are mixed associations 
of authors and some strictly feminine ones which 
look out for the interests of the woman writer. 

As for work directly related with the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, the Argentine 
delegate headed an office in which there were 
three active committees: an information com- 
mittee, directed by two secretaries, Ofelia Sierra 
Victorica and Susana Mackinlay; a research com- 
mittee, headed by the directors of the two social 
service schools, Ernestina Vila and Marta 
Ezcurra; and the third, a guidance committee, 
directed by Elisa Espésito, President of the 
FACE. 

The delegate is seconded in her work by out- 
standing leaders in the most representative fields 
of Argentine feminist action. 


1 See BULLETIN, June 1944. 


Women’s activities in Brazil 


From the report of Senhora Anna Amelia 
de Queiroz Carneiro de Mendonga, the 
Brazilian member of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women, to the Fourth 
Meeting of the Commission, the following 
paragraphs are quoted: 


The Brazilian Federation for the Advancement 
of Women observed and considered the collective 
activity of women in order to be able to follow the 
path fixed by the Fourth Convention of Women’s 
Organizations in October 1942. During the 
period October 22 to December 10 a series of 
women’s meetings for round table discussions of 
war and post-war problems was held. 

It would be superfluous to describe the work of 
the Red Cross, the League, and the Fraternal 
Society (Obra de Fraternidade) in the field of pre- 
paring women for the war effort, once the scope of 
their programs had been oriented in one direction. 
But it is only just to remark especially on the 
numbers of new women volunteers for these activ- 
ities and the superior organizational leadership 
given by the officers of these institutions. 

Throughout the year the Red Cross operated a 
workshop for making clothing and other articles 
for the soldiers and sent thousands of packages of 
food and clothing to soldiers in the military zones. 
The same kind of work was done by the Fraternal 
Society, whose members spent much time in seek- 
ing donations and many hours in sewing. The 
Brazilian Assistance League concerns itself espe- 
cially with the protection of the families of men 
called to the colors. At the end of 1943, 20,000 
families, which means a total of more than 60,000 
persons, were registered with the League. On a 
par with this helpful activity, the League also 
maintains other health and education services, 
among them the collection of books for soldiers’ 
libraries, a movement which had good success. 

It is not necessary here to enumerate the per- 
manent accomplishments of Brazilian women in the 
diverse aspects of welfare and education. In the 
public service the women of Brazil continued to 
give proof of their worth and their efficiency. In 
this connection it might be well to mention that 
in the last selections made by the Brazilian Civil 
Service Department—-selections from innumerable 
candidates, for fellowships in the United States— 
many women candidates were victorious; in fact 
they won all the first places. 


The Americas and the War 


To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures dealing 
with the war and its effects taken by the 
American Republics since the United 
States was attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, a continuing list is being 
compiled of laws, decrees, acts, orders, 
and resolutions published in official ga- 
zettes or noted in other publications 


received at the 


Pan American Union. 


While it is attempted to make each 
monthly installment of the compilation 
as complete as possible, it is inevitable 
that some measures should be omitted, 
because of uncertain mails, the delay in 
receiving recent issues of official papers, 
and other difficulties. 

When a reference stands by itself in 
parentheses, it is the official source for an 
item for which an unofficial source was 


Severances of Diplomatic Relations, Declarations of War, and Adherence to the Joint Declaration 
by the United Nations 











SEVERANCES OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS DECLARATIONS OF WAR Adherence 

to the Joint 

Bulgaria Bulgaria mene 

Vich Ger: A 

and italy | Japan | Hungary | yrange | and italy | Japan | Hungary | United Na. 

Argentina........ 11—26-—44| 1-26-44 2-4-44 DAS AANA al aia Rab iee te Be Ayia | a aeat Uege se Wee eee 

Boliviiae) 52 5.5 ses 28 —4 2 = 2B—A DI clon coun «:ieei|lonsarelioveveuere 2 47-43) 2 4-7-43)........ 24-27-43 

Brazilian, yi Ns 1-28-42] 1-28-42 (Bi) hasiett] auntie Gener B= 2242 ees Oa sileteake coe aes 2-6-43 

(Choi (Se enemas 1-20-43] 1-20-43 IE feta HOI ot Peal o/s 3G) |e site cae PNT oh Nar Seda A | es 

Colombia........ 12-19-41] 12-8-41]........... et =—26—42 Galle 27=43\ eerie ele eee 1-17-44 

e H-5-15-42 

WostagRicayeie cali ata Geer R-5-15-42| «ccc 12~11-41] 12-8-41]........ 1-1-42 

Guibas ees esa ol See Sols ee 11-9-42) 12-11-41] 12-9-41|........ 1-1-42 
Dominican Re- 

PDWISIIG 6 aie ag We Gell ores ciseer all ine aaee eer tosectierl eure chester tl [nae areca 12-11-41) 12-8-41]........ 1-1-42 
Ecuador......... 1-29-42] 1-29-42)........... WE Ved open 0) Ned retreat cto | ee ae tM || a oe We ae pee 
NESalvacl oneness aoe ee | oes wes eal teens Bae eee 11-13-42) 12-12-41] 12-8-41]........ 1-1-42 
(Garten all apie eel w jose tl ey grea ice sper eet hae 11-12-42) 12-11-41] 12-8-41]........ 1-1-42 
ET eanttiene rem eis ole ate ial eereec ATR OUI Dien ee er 11-10-42) 12-12-41] 12-8—41]12-—24—41| 1-1-—42 
TEs (OTaY GIES 5 yd Sei RI nary el mR ES A ee 11-13-42) 12-13-41] 12-8-41)........ 1-1-42 

; B-12-20-41 5 
INTexI COM es tee 12-11-41] 12-8-41 H-1 Fe 9-4] 11-9-42] 5-22-42) 5-22-42)........ 6-14-42 
4 
Nicaea cari wall fiery alin cincora sae tapecieealen meters 11-10-42} 12-11-41] 12-8-41|12-19-41} 1-1-42 
JPREVOE WORE 8:16, Soe Bee ie dace Il ea tier RU li ee te a aoa een Gk on 11-13-42] 12-—12-41]512-7-41]........ 1-1-42 
Paraguay........ M2342 eal 2 OAD eaieiee alee ear LNA) os RMU EC A pa HENRY Sy |iion a, Sir salteccall ue vent ieee te | eu siiel eiceliah se 
JPEN 6 6 5 See eerie 1-24-42] 1-24-42]........... 12 GRAS RINE Di ay Ce ae ec cee aie Rees ise See re tl faves Maes tn ale 
\Uiimiiuercl: SHIRES orate oreteeun sa aval | eae Gene ll torch etre (8) 12-11-41] 12-8-41) 6-5-42| 1-1-42 
Uruguay........ 3) I-2E4)) IPA. oo oo Goan oc BZA |elnes A geryeeen ey tel eed [Auer or rilban (enter eent 
Wenezuclann a ane 12-—31—41]}12—31-41]........... ASTD GAD i eee has Dag aoe Papier | We oneal Suanchic ene 























1 Argentina severed relations with Germany and Japan only, in view of Italy’s having changed sides in the war in July 1943. 

2 The decree of April 7, 1943, by which a state of war was declared to exist between Bolivia and the Axis powers, and under 
which the Bolivian Government adhered to the United Nations Declaration, was sanctioned by the Bolivian Congress on 
November 26, 1948, and on December 4, 1943, a decree was promulgated formally declaring that Bolivia is at war with the Axis. 
(The Department of State Bulletin, December 11, 1943.) 


3 Rumania and Hungary severed diplomatic relations with Brazil on March 6 and May 5, 1942, respectively. 


ment of State Bulletin, November 20, 1943.) 


4 Mexico had no Treaty of Friendship or diplomatic relations with Rumania. 


ber 20, 1943.) 


(The Depart- 
(The Department of State Bulletin, Novem- 


5 Panama declared war on December 10, 1941, retroactive to December 7. 


6 The Vichy Government severed diplomatic relations with the United States on November 8, 1942. 


State Bulletin, November 14, 1942.) 


(The Department o, 
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previously given. In order to preserve 
the numbering of the measures mentioned 
in the preceding issues, items listed in 
this number whose dates fall between 
those of measures already published are 
inserted with letters following the number. 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as foJlows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diario Oficial; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Diario Oficzal; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
E] Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Registro 
Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro América; 
Haiti, Le Moniteur; Honduras, La Gaceta; 


Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, La Gaceta; 
Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Paraguay, Gaceta 
Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; Uruguay, Diario 
Oficial; and Venezuela, Gaceta Oficial. 

No items will henceforth be given for 
the United States except under Bilateral 
and Multilateral Measures. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions 
will be supplied as information is received 
from official or other sources. Cooperation 
to this end will be appreciated. When 
notice of a measure has been taken from 
an unofficial account, the official source 
will be given as soon as it is available. 


PART XXIX 


ARGENTINA 


870,. August 13, 1943. Resolution No. 3,039, 
Ministry of Agriculture, designating a committee 
to study methods by which to supervise the fruit 
industry. (Boletin Oficial, February 7, 1944.) 


98g3,. November 30, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 15,374/43, in accordance with Article 28 of 
Law No. 12,709 of September 26, 1941 (which 
authorized the President to establish a system of 
rationing to private industry of essential domestic 
raw materials used in arms and munitions manu- 
facture), declaring scrap iron an article of prime 
necessity, and calling for a declaration three times 
yearly from steel manufacturing firms of scrap 
iron consumption figures, with a view to rationing 
this article. (Boletin Oficial, February 4, 1944.) 


95m,. December 31, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 18,230, establishing a tax of three years dura- 
tion to govern excess profits in industry, and 
defining what are to be considered excess profits. 
(Boletin Oficial, January 4, 1944.) 


98m. December 31, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 18,668/43, authorizing the Ministry of War 
to apply Law No. 12,591 of September 8, 1939 
(which fixed maximum prices) to all products con- 


sidered necessary for national defense. (Boletin 
Oficial, February 7, 1944.) 


980,. January 17, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 372/44, fixing maximum sale prices for articles 
of prime necessity in the Territory of El Chaco. 
(Boletin Oficial, February 5, 1944.) 


980. January 17, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 


884/44, extending the provisions of Decree No. 
18,668/43 (see 98m, above) to permit the General 
Army Supply Board (Direccién General del Material 
del Ejército) to expropriate specified articles and 
materials necessary for national defense, excepting 
those under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of the 
Navy. (Boletin Oficial, February 7, 1944.) 


9803. January 17, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
964/44, creating the National Marketing Agency 
for Fruits and Vegetables under the Ministry of 
Agriculture, combining therein several previous 
agencies, and describing the duties and authority 
of the new entity. (Boletin Oficial, February 7, 
1944.) 

980,. January 17, 1944. Resolution No. 683/44, 
Ministry of Agriculture, granting 300,000 pesos to 
the newly established National Marketing Agency 
for Fruits and Vegetables (see 980; above) to 
meet initial organization costs. (Boletin Oficial, 
February 7, 1944.) 

99. Presidential Decree No. 1,830/M.7. (Boletin 
Oficial, February 7, 1944.) 


996. (Correction) January 27, 1944. Presidential 
Decree No. 1,874/M.15. (Boletin Oficial, February 
7, 1944.) 


99c. (Correction) January 27, 1944. Presidential 
Decree No. 1,875/44. (Boletin Oficial, February 8, 
1944.) 

99c}. January 28, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2,007/44, authorizing the Ministry of Agriculture 
to distribute surplus iron sent from Spain suitable 
for the construction of wire fences to protect the 
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grain harvest, to expropriate similar material 
available in markets, and making other pertinent 
provisions. (Boletin Oficial, February 5, 1944.) 


107. March 24,1944. Presidential Decree creat- 
ing a National Rationing Board, and describing 
its duties and functions. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
March 25, 1944.) 


108. March 31, 1944. Presidential Decree re- 
quiring a declaration within ten days of all stocks 
of telecommunications materials. (La Prensa, 


Buenos Aires, March 31, 1944.) 


BOLIVIA 


35. March 29, 1944. Supreme Decree making 
regulations for the expropriation of property 
belonging to Axis subjects. (El Diario, March 
29, 1944.) 


BRAZIL 


95f;. November 27, 1943. Decree-Law No. 
6,045, prescribing regulations pertaining to requi- 
sitions of property and goods considered necessary 
for the armed forces or for defense (see Brazil 50a 
and 69n, ButieTin, April and August 1943). 
(Didrio Oficial, March 11, 1944.) 

950,. December 29, 1943. Agreement between 
the Administrative Commission for the Direction 
of Amazon Workers (see Brazil 95, BuLLETIN, 
March 1944) and the Ministry of Labor, Industry, 
and Commerce, regarding the provision of 
laborers for the Amazon region. (Didrio Oficial, 
January 21, 1944.) 


95q,;. January 10, 1944. Order No. 186, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, giving the 
Executive Commission in charge of the Pharma- 
ceutical Agreement (created by Order No. 119 
of August 6, 1943) authority to supervise the 
pharmaceutical trade and industry. (Didrio 
Oficial, January 11, 1944.) 


95q.. January 13, 1944. Order No. 188, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, creating a 
Supply Commission for the State of Santa Cata- 
rina and outlining its duties and functions. (Dza- 
rio Oficial, January 14, 1944.) 

95q3. January 13, 1944. Order No. 189, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, creating a 
Supply Commission for the State of Para and 
outlining its duties and functions. (Dvzdrio 
Oficial, January 14, 1944.) 

95q,. January 13, 1944. Order No. 190, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, creating a 
Technical and Scientific Section in the Office for 
the Control of Chemical and Pharmaceutical 


Products, charged with studying the problems of 
the chemical and pharmaceutical industry. 
(Diario Oficial, January 14, 1944.) 

95q;. January 17, 1944. Order No. 192, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, creating a 
Supply Commission for the State of Minas Gerais, 
and outlining its duties and functions. (Diario 
Oficial, January 19, 1944.) 


95qg. January 20, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6,214, 
prescribing regulations governing wartime secrecy 
concerning patents on inventions of interest to 
continental defense, creating a Patent Commis- 
sion, and making other provisions pertaining 
thereto. (Didrio Oficial, January 22, 1944.) 

95q7. January 21, 1944. Order No. 194, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, fixing prices 
for specified pharmaceutical products. (Diario 
Oficial, February 23, 1944.) 


96. Decree-Law No. 6,224. 
uary 26, 1944.) 


96a. January 24, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6,225, 
prescribing measures concerning the issuance by 
the Bank of Brazil of ““Equipment Certificates” 
and ‘“‘Guarantee Deposits,” as provided for by the 
excess profits tax law (see Brazil 96, BULLETIN, 
May 1944 and above). (Dzdrio Oficial, January 
26, 1944.) 

966. January 27, 1944. Order No. 196, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, creating a Supply 
Commission for the State of Mato Grosso and out- 
lining its duties and functions. (Diério Oficial, 
January 28, 1944.) 

96c. February 3, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6,239, 
prescribing invalidity and other insurance benefits 
(Diario Oficial, 


(Diario Oficial, Jan- 


for members of the air forces. 
February 5, 1944.) 


96d. February 11, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6,260, 
approving the agreement of November 25, 1943, 
between the Governments of Brazil and the United 
States regarding a cooperative sanitation and 
public health program (see Bilateral and Multi- 
lateral Measures 1255 below). (Didrio Oficial, 
February 14, 1944.) 

96e. February 16, 1944. Order No. 203, Coor- 
dinator of Economic Mobilization, authorizing 
the Civil Construction Division to distribute for 
private construction purposes the construction 
materials which are controlled by the Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization. (Diario Oficial, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1944.) 

96f. February 17, 1944. Order No. 204, Coor- 
dinator of Economic Mobilization, permitting the 
exportation of rice by states whose production 
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exceeds consumption requirements. (Diario Ofi- 
cial, February 19, 1944.) 


96g. February 23, 1944. Decree No. 14,834, 
approving regulations for carrying out Decree- 
Law No. 6,122 of December 18, 1943, which 
established control over the distribution and con- 
sumption of rubber articles (see Brazil 95/, 
BuLLeETiIn, June 1944). (Diario Oficial, March 4, 
1944.) 


96h. February 24, 1944. Order No. 205, Coor- 
dinator of Economic Mobilization, creating an 
office to supervise the carrying out of the Phar- 
maceutical Agreement of July 30, 1943 (see 
Brazil 83j;, BuLietin, January 1944). (Diario 
Oficial, February 25, 1944.) 


967. February 28, 1944. Order No. 207, Coor- 
dinator of Economic Mobilization, creating a 
Supply Commission for the State of Paraiba and 
outlining its duties and functions. (Dzdrio Oficial, 
February 29, 1944.) 


967. March 9, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6,330, 
exempting the Rubber Credit Bank from payment 
of import duties, customs fees, and consumers’ 
taxes on any rubber or rubber articles acquired 
by the Bank through the salvage of materials cast 
on the shores. (Didrio Oficial, March 11, 1944.) 


96k. March 9, 1944. Order No. 208, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, establishing a 
Pharmaceutical Products Commercial and Indus- 
trial Commission in the State of Sao Paulo to 
cooperate with the equivalent national commis- 
sion (see Brazil 95k, BuLtetin, June 1944). 
(Diario Oficial, March 11, 1944.) 


961. March 13, 1944. Decree No. 15,028, ap- 
proving regulations governing Decree-Laws Nos. 
6,224 and 6,225 of January 24, 1944 (see Brazil 
96 and 96a, ButtetTIn, May 1944 and above), 
which established the excess profits tax. (Dvzdrio 
Oficial, March 15, 1944.) 


96m. March 13, 1944. Order No. 209, Coor- 
dinator of Economic Mobilization, creating a 
Supply Commission for the State of Maranhdo 
and outlining its duties and functions. (Diario 
Oficial, March 15, 1944.) 


96n. March 13, 1944. Order No. 210, Coor- 
dinator of Economic Mobilization, authorizing 
the Industrial Production Division of the Coor- 
dinator of Economic Mobilization to control the 
national production and the distribution and con- 
sumption of both domestic and imported arsenious 
oxide. (Didrio Oficial, March 15, 1944.) 


960. March 21, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6,357, 
prescribing measures governing the procurement 


of licenses and priorities for the importation of 
materials for federal, state, and individual use. 
(Didrio Oficial, March 23, 1943.) 
96p. March 22, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6,361, 
suspending for the duration of the war Arts. 239 
and 241 of the Compilation of Labor Laws 
(approved by Decree-Law No. 5,452 of May 1, 
1943), pertaining to working hours and overtime 
pay, and making new provisions pertaining 
thereto. (Didrio Oficial, March 24, 1944.) 
96q. March 23,1944. Order No. 213, Coordina- 
tor of Economic Mobilization, creating a control 
commission charged with supervising the distribu- 
tion and use of cottonseed meal and oil cake in 
the livestock industry. (Dzdério Oficial, March 24, 
1944.) 
96r. March 30,1944. Order No. 214, Coordina- 
tor of Economic Mobilization, continuing in 
effect for the present crop existing prices and 
distribution quotas for cottonseed, cottonseed 
cake and oil, and edible cottonseed oil, and 
making other provisions pertaining thereto. 
(Diario Oficial, March 31, 1944.) 
100. May —, 1944. Decree-Law exempting after 
April 30, 1944, from compulsory purchases of 
war bonds (see Brazil 44, BuLLETIN, December 
1942 and April 1943) persons whose annual 
income does not exceed 60,000 cruzeiros. (Bole- 
tim Aéreo No. 296, Secgao de Informagées Minis- 
tério das Relagées Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, May 
5, 1944.) 
101. May —, 1944. Resolution, Exchange 
Office, Bank of Brazil, requiring rigorous care by 
agencies of the Bank who purchase gold abroad, 
to make sure that such gold does not come from 
Axis powers, from any country which has not 
broken relations with the Axis, or from any 
country that acquires gold from another country 
that still maintains relations with the Axis. 
(Boletim Aéreo No. 297, Secgao de Informagées, Mi- 
nistério das Relagdes Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, 
May 12, 1944.) 

CHILE 


79. March 24, 1944. Decree, General Subsist- 
ence and Price Commissariat, fixing maximum 
wholesale and retail prices for cotton cloth. (E/ 
Mercurio, Santiago, March 25, 1944.) 


COLOMBIA 


93a. December 3, 1943. Law No. 44, authoriz- 
ing the Government of Colombia to enter into an 
agreement with the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington for an increase of $8,000,000 in the 
$12,000,000 credit granted by the Bank to 
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Colombia under an agreement dated July 23, 
1941. (See Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 
104d below). (Diario Oficial, December 20, 1943.) 


112a. March 9, 1944. Resolution No. 171, 
National Price Control Office, amending Resolu- 
tion No. 58 of January 27, 1944 (see Colombia 
103, BULLETIN, June 1944) prohibiting eviction of 
tenants except under specified circumstances. 
(Diario Oficial, April 26, 1944.) 


114. March 14, 1944. Resolution No. 175, Na- 
tional Price Control Office, requiring special per- 
mission from the National Price Control Office for 
export licenses issued by the Office of Exchange 
Control and Exports covering food articles of cur- 
rent consumption. (Diario Oficial, March 27, 
1944.) 


115. March 16, 1944. Resolution No. 185, Na- 
tional Price Control Office, amending Resolution 
No. 175 (see Colombia 114 above), to except 
coffee and bananas and to forbid the Office of 
Exchange Control and Exports to issue export 
licenses for hogs, sheep, goats, horses, or poultry. 
(Diario Oficial, March 27, 1944.) 


116. March 22, 1944. Resolution No. 205, Na- 
tional Price Control Office, amending Resolution 
No. 175 (see Colombia 114 above) to prohibit the 
issuance of export licenses for any food of ordinary 


consumption except coffee and bananas. (Diario 
Oficial, March 29, 1944.) 


117. March 27, 1944. Resolution No. 224, Na- 
tional Price Control Office, clarifying Resolution 
No. 7 of July 16, 1943 (see Colombia 76, BULLETIN, 
November and December 1943) concerning pro- 
cedures for enforcing maximum prices on articles 
of prime necessity. (Diario Oficial, April 25, 1944.) 
118. March 30, 1944. Resolution No. 232, Na- 
tional Price Control Office, fixing maximum retail 
prices for specified drugs. (Diario Oficial, April 
25, 1944.) 

119. April 4, 1944. Resolution No. 238, Na- 
tional Price Control Office, extending indefinitely 
the provisions of Resolutions Nos. 37 and 55 of 
October 5 and November 4, 1943 (see Colombia 
906 and 90h,, BuLLETIN, March and May 1944) 
which fixed maximum wholesale and retail prices 
for nails. (Diario Oficial, April 28, 1944.) 


COSTA RICA - 


81a. March 11,1943. Resolution No. 8, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Animal Industry, ap- 
proving the agreement of March 11, 1943, 
between the Defense Supplies Corporation of the 
United States and the Government of Costa Rica 


regarding the development by the former of cin- 
chona plantations in Costa Rica (see Bilateral and 
Multilateral Measures 82, BuLLETIN, June 1943, 
as corrected below). (La Gaceta, March 16, 1943.) 


154. February 17, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 11, putting into effect, with certain amend- 
ments, Decree No. 9 of November 10, 1943 (which 
was temporarily suspended by Decree No. 10 of 
November 12, 1943), regarding adjustments in 
sugar prices in order to enable producers to pay 
better wages and obtain just returns (see Costa 
Rica 140 and 141, BuLietin, April and May 
1944); and amending Decree No. 8 of October 
20, 1943 (see Costa Rica 133, ButtetTin, March 
1944), with regard to the control, sale, and dis- 
tribution of sugar by the Board for the Protection 
of Sugarcane Growing. (La Gaceta, February 20, 
1944.) 


155. March 3, 1944. Legislative Resolution No. 
5, suspending certain constitutional guarantees 
for a period of 60 days. (La Gaceta, March 9, 
1944.) 


156. March 6, 1944. Order, General Supply 
Board, fixing new prices for meats, hides, tallow, 
and leather. (La Prensa Libre, San José, March 7, 
1944.) 


157. March 7, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 58, 
requiring owners of uncultivated land (except 
forest reserves, forests that protect watersheds or 
prevent soil erosion, grazing areas, or land neces- 
sary for the cultivation of special crops), located 
within 3 miles of a road, railroad, waterway, or 
town, themselves to put such land into the pro- 
duction of essential foodstuffs or to rent it for that 
purpose; prescribing measures to regulate the 
rents therefor and to facilitate rural credits; and 
making other provisions pertaining thereto. (La 
Gaceta, March 11, 1944.) 


158. March 21, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 
63, ratifying and approving the agreement of 
March 4, 1944, between the Government of Costa 
Rica and the Defense Supplies Corporation of the 
United States regarding the development of 
cinchona plantations (see Bilateral and Multi- 
lateral Measures 1385 below), and providing for 
expropriation by the Government of the necessary 
land. (La Gaceta, March 29, 1944.) 


159. March 27, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
17, repealing Decree No. 54 of August 23, 1943 
(see Costa Rica 122, Buttetin, January 1944), 
which reduced the period of free storage in cus- 
toms for specified articles. (La Gaceta, March 31, 
1944.) 
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160. April 14, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
19, reducing to 10 days the period of free storage 
in customs for specified articles (see Costa Rica 
122, BuLLETIN, January 1944, and 159 above). 
(La Gaceta, April 15, 1944.) 


CUBA 


424a. June 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1,843, prescribing wage increases for workers on 
the Guantanamo y Occidente and the Guan- 
tanamo Railways, because of the increased cost 
of living. (See also Cuba 389, BuLLETIN, August 
1943, on increases for workers of the United and 
Consolidated Railways.) (Gaceta Oficial, June 26, 
1943, p. 10923.) 


519a. January 3, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2, providing for increased wages for stevedores 
and other port workers, because of the increased 
cost of living. (Gaceta Oficial, January 5, 1944, p. 
165.) 


520a. January 6, 1944. Presidential Resolution 
exempting from the payment of the 234 percent 
tax on radio-telegraph messages diplomatic, con- 
sular, military, naval, and other official foreign 
representatives and all United States war agencies, 
such as the Board of Economic Warfare, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, Defense Supplies 
Corporation, etc., which operate in Cuba. 
(Gaceta Oficial, January 10, 1944.) 


564. April 19, 1944. Resolution No. 208, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing a period 
for the acceptance of requests for tires and tubes, 
listing priorities therefore, and making other pro- 
visions pertaining thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, April 
24, 1944, p. 6593.) 


565. April 19, 1944. Resolution No. 209, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, making further 
provisions in regard to the rationing of kerosene 
(see Cuba 545a, Buttetin, July 1944). (Gaceta 
Oficial, April 24, 1944, p. 6595.) 


566. April 21, 1944. Resolution, War Economy 
Board, temporarily suspending the exportation of 
fish except when authorized by the Government 
because of agreements with governments of the 
United Nations. (Gaceta Oficial, May 4, 1944, p. 
7201.) 


567. April 25, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1,074, establishing a minimum wage of 60 pesos a 
month for government employees and granting 
members of the armed forces a 20 percent increase 
in compensation, in order to help offset the in- 
creased cost of living and particularly to help 
meet war taxation imposed by Law No. 7 of 


April 5, 1943 (see Cuba 374a, BuLLETIN, Sep- 
tember 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, April 26, 1944, 
p. 6724.) 


568. April 26, 1944. Resolution No. 212, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing wholesale 
and retail prices in the Camagiiey market. 
(Gaceta Oficial, May 4, 1944, p. 7201.) 


569. April 28, 1944. Resolution No. 213, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing maximum 
wholesale and retail prices for onions in Habana 
and other specified places. (Gaceta Oficial, May 
4, 1944, p. 7233.) 


570. April 29, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1,155, amending Decree No. 804 of March 28, 
1944, which froze rents (see Cuba 547, BULLETIN, 
July 1944), with special regard to conditions under 
which owners and landlords may regain pos- 
session of rented properties. (Gaceta Oficial, April 
295 1944-95 O97 7) 


571. April 29, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1,196, amending Decree No. 1,104 of April 21, 
1942 (see Cuba 143, BuLtetin, July 1942), to in- 
crease the minimum wages prescribed therein for 
industrial, commercial, agricultural, professional, 
and any other kind of work, because of the in- 
creased cost of living. (Gaceta Oficial, May 5, 
1944, p. 7365.) 


572. April 29, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1,211, approving the agreement of April 1, 1944, 
between the Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute 
and the Defense Supplies Corporation of the 
United States for the purchase of invert sugar and 
blackstrap molasses from the 1943 and 1944 
crops (see Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 
142 below). (Gaceta Oficial, May 11, 1944, p. 
T1133) 


573. May 2,1944. Resolution No. 215, Office of 

Price Regulation and Supply, prescribing invoice 
procedures for sales of all kinds of merchandise, 

imported or domestic, made by wholesalers to 

retailers. (Gaceta Oficial, May 4, 1944, p. 7265.) 


574. May 3, 1944. Resolution No. 216, Office of 
Price Regulation and Supply, fixing wholesale and 
retail prices in Habana and other specified places 
(Gaceta Oficial, May 5, 1944, 


for tinned sausages. 
pet2o7.) 


575. May 4, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1,227, exempting for the duration of the war all 
national or foreign companies engaged in any 
kind of activity connected with the nickel industry 
in Cuba, from the payment of consular fees on 
invoices and other shipping documents covering 
imported products on which they already enjoy 
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other specified tariff exemptions. (Gaceta Oficial, 


May 10, 1944, p. 7589.) 

576. May 5, 1944. Resolution No. 217, Office of 
Price Regulation and Supply, increasing the 
membership of the National Tire and Tube 
Rationing Committee. (Gaceta Oficial, May 9, 
1944, p. 7553; corrected copy, Gaceta Oficial, May 
10, 1944, p. 7617.) 


577. May 10, 1944. Resolution No. 218, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, approving the 
constitution, functions, and procedures of the 
Petroleum Supply Committee for Cuba. (Gaceta 
Oficial, May 13, 1944, p. 7809.) 

578. May 11, 1944. Resolution No. 219, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, assigning alcohol 
distribution quotas to distilleries for the month of 
May 1944. (Gaceta Oficial, May 13, 1944, p. 7841.) 


579. May 12, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1,317, prescribing wage increases for workers of 
the Cuban Telephone Company because cf the 
increased cost of living, such increases to be figured 
on the basis of wages before Decree No. 1,196 (see 
571 above) became effective. (Gaceta Oficial, May 
16, 1944, p. 7939.) 


ECUADOR 


656. October 29, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1,673, permitting the enlistment of Ecuadoreans in 
the armed forces of the United States, with pre- 
vious authorization of the Ministry of National 
Defense. (Registro Oficial, January 3, 1944.) 


66a. November 4, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1,707, amending the Organic Law of the 
Armed Forces (see Ecuador 19a, BULLETIN, De- 


cember 1942 and February 1943). (Registro 
Oficial, January 4, 1944.) 
69. Presidential Decree No. 1,994. (Registro 


Oficial, January 1, 1944.) 

71a. January 22, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2,195, amending Presidential Decree No. 167 of 
February 8, 1943 (see Ecuador 49c, BuLLETIN, 
August 1943), regarding telecommunications 
rates. (Registro Oficial, February 29, 1944.) 

716. January 27, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2,238, authorizing the Central Bank of Ecuador, 
for a 60-day period, to arrange with importers for 
discounts on bank acceptances whose purpose is 
the payment and withdrawal of merchandise 
deposited in customs houses in the republic. 
(Registro Oficial, March 1, 1944.) 


EL SALVADOR 


78a. February 1, 1944. Executive decree pre- 
scribing measures governing the acquisition of 


construction materials whose sale or distribution 
is controlled by the Committee on Economic Co- 
ordination. (Diario Oficial, February 25, 1944.) 


GUATEMALA 


826. June 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3,054. repealing Presidential Decree No. 2,820 of 
July 6, 1942, and clarifying and amending Legis- 
lative Decree No. 2,623 of April 24, 1942 (see 
Guatemala 33 and 19, BULLETIN, November 1942, 
August 1942, February 1944), which fixed the 
margin of profit allowed on imported goods. 
(Diario de Centro América, June 22, 1943.) 


82c. June 21, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3,059, increasing the war tax imposed by Decree 
No. 2,655 of December 23, 1941 (see Guatemala 
10, BuLietin, April 1942) on sugar grown on land 
belonging to blocked nationals or persons on the 
proclaimed list. (Dzario de Centro América, June 
26, 1943.) 


94a. January 11, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
3,091, suspending service on the 4 percent foreign 
debt pending the restamping of the bonds and 
coupons by a Guatemalan official and under the 
supervision of a United States or British bank, 
for purposes of identification, in order to prevent 
them from coming into the possession of persons or 
entities controlled by the enemy. (Diario de Centro 
América, January 12, 1944.) 


98. (Correction) Presidential Resolution. 
de Centro América, April 14, 1944.) 


99. March 20, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 
2,739, approving Presidential Decree No. 3,089 of 
December 23, 1943 (see Guatemala 93, BULLETIN, 
April 1944), prohibiting the export of articles of 
prime necessity except those to be used by United 
Nations forces. (Diario de Centro América, April 
18, 1944.) 


100. March 20, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 
2,743, approving Presidential Decree No. 3,059 of 
June 21, 1943 (see Guatemala 82c above), in- 
creasing the war tax on sugar grown on land be- 
longing to blocked nationals or persons on the 


proclaimed list. 
20, 1944.) 


101. March 22, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 
2,745, approving Presidential Decree No. 3,092 
of February 26, 1944 (see Guatemala 97, BULLE- 
TIN, July 1944), prescribing penalties for collusion 
in evasion of regulations on frozen or rationed 
articles controlled by the Office of Economic 
and Financial Coordination. (Diario de Centro 
América, April 20, 1944.) 


(Diario 


(Diario de Centro América, April 
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102. March 22, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 
2,751, approving Presidential Decrees Nos. 
3,053 of June 18, 1943, and 3,069 of August 20, 
1943, which amended the provisions of Legislative 
Decree No. 2,623 of April 24, 1942 (see Guatemala 
82a, 89a, and 19, BuLLEeTIN, February 1944 and 
August 1942), which limited profits on imported 
goods. (Diario de Centro América, April 20, 1944.) 


103. March 23, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 
2,754, approving Presidential Decree No. 3,044 
of May 7, 1943 (see Guatemala 80, BULLETIN 
September 1943), which suspended certain pro- 
visions of the Customs Code for the duration of 
the war. (Diario de Centro América, April 20, 1944.) 


104. March 25, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 
2,753, approving Presidential Decree No. 3,090 
of December 23, 1943 (see Guatemala 94, 
Butietin, April 1944), which prescribed pro- 
cedures for validating documents concerning 
property in Guatemala executed by Axis nationals 
held in concentration camps in the United 
States. (Diario de Centro América, April 11, 1944.) 


105. April 10, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 
2,776, exempting specified classes of agricultural 
machinery from payment of customs duties and 
certain other fees and taxes. (Diario de Centro 
América, April 13, 1944.) 


HAITI 


86. (Correction) December 17, 1943. Executive 
Decree No. 336. (Le Moniteur, December 20, 
1943.) 


86a. January 28, 1944. Communiqué, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and National Economy, ad- 
vising that export permits may be requested for 
articles made of sisal, straw, wood, and seeds. 
(Le Moniteur, January 31, 1944.) 


866. February 10, 1944. Executive Decree No. 
359, freezing rents for living quarters of all kinds 
and commercial and industrial properties for the 
duration of the war at the levels in effect on pub- 
lication of the decree, and making other provisions 
pertaining thereto. (Le Moniteur, February 10, 


1944.) 


86c. February 12, 1944. Communiqué, De- 
partments of Commerce and National Economy, 
of Agriculture, and of Labor, advising that the 
exportation of poultry is prohibited until further 
(Le Moniteur, February 14, 1944.) 


(Le Moniteur, 


notice. 


87. Executive Decree No. 360. 
February 28, 1944.) 


88. March 1, 1944. Law No. 38, prohibiting the 
exportation of logs and planks of mahogany and 
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other precious woods. (Le Moniteur, March 13, 
1944.) 
89. March 1, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 362 
approving the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Agreement (see Bilateral and Multi- 
lateral Measures 123, BULLETIN, February 1944). 
(Le Moniteur, March 16, 1944.) 


90. March 9, 1944. Executive Decree No. 361, 
amending Decree No. 241 of December 18, 1942, 
as amended by Decree No. 260 of February 5, 
1943 (see Haiti 63 and 71a, BuLLeETIN, May and 
December 1943), with reference to expropria- 
tions made for national defense. (Le Moniteur, 
March 9, 1944.) 


91. March 28, 1944. Executive Decree No. 364, 
amending the decree of February 14, 1942 (see 
Haiti 29, BuLLeTiIn, June 1942), regarding the 
organization of permanent military courts. (Le 
Moniteur, March 30, 1944.) 


92. March 28, 1944. Executive Decree No. 365, 
amending Executive Decree No. 360 of February 
25, 1944 (see Haiti 87, ButteTin, July 1944 and 
above), regarding the nationalization of enemy 
property. (Le Moniteur, March 30, 1944.) 


HONDURAS 


36,. September 8, 1943. Presidential Orders 
Nos. 407 to 415, inclusive, cancelling trademarks 
registered in Honduras by various German firms. 
(La Gaceta, April 13 and 15, 1944.) 


MEXICO 


238a. March 27, 1944. Decree establishing 
priorities for communications concerned with 
national defense. Effective on publication in the 
Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, June 5, 1944.) 


240a. April 3, 1944. Executive Order prescrib- 
ing regulations concerning the duty-free impor- 
tation of Portland cement. (Diario Oficial, May 2, 
1944.) 


243a. April 15, 1944. Decree restricting during 
the state of emergency the importation of merchan- 
dise (to be listed in circulars which will be pub- 
lished later in the Diario Oficial). (Diario Oficial, 
May 12, 1944.) 


2436. April15,1944. Decree amending the decree 
of September 28, 1943 (see Mexico 203, BULLETIN, 
January 1944), regarding the functions of the 
Mixed Regional Economic Councils. Effective 
on publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial 
May 12, 1944.) 


244a. April 25, 1944. Decree authorizing the 
Department of National Economy to control the 
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production of and regulate trade in nationally pro- 
duced cement, corrugated iron sheets, bars, and 
tubes; establishing priorities for the procurement 
of such materials by both government and private 
industry; and making other provisions pertaining 
thereto. Effective three days following publica- 
tion in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, Apri! 28, 
1944.) 
PANAMA 


104. March 1, 1944. Decree No. 42, Office of 
Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing maxi- 
mum prices for 100-pound sacks of wheat flour in 


the cities of Panama and Colén. (Gaceta Oficial, 
March 8, 1944.) 


105. March 1, 1944. Decree No. 43, Office of 
Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing the 
maximum price per gallon for gasoline in the 
cities of Panama and Colon and their environs. 
(Gaceta Oficial, March 18, 1944.) 


PERU 


113. March 23, 
creating a commission to study and propose 
measures for the conservation and industrial 


utilization of the national rubber supply. (E/ 
Peruano, March 26, 1944.) 

114. March 24, 1944. Law No. 9,952, making 
regulations for the expropriation and sale of prop- 


erty belonging to Axis subjects. (El Peruano, 
March 29, 1944.) 


1944. Supreme Resolution 


URUGUAY 


193. March 7, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
922/937, prescribing measures to facilitate con- 
sular invoice procedures on exports. (Diario 
Oficial, March 15, 1944.) 

194. March 8, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
590/943, adding oxygen to the list of articles of 
prime necessity. (Diario Oficial, March 17, 1944.) 
195. March 10, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
14,298/934, facilitating the procurement of 
gasoline by owners of vehicles for hire. (Dzario 
Oficial, March 18, 1944.) 

196. March 10, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
748/941, authorizing a 10 percent increase in 
the price of gas. (Dzario Oficial, March 18, 1944.) 


197. March 10, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
303/944, authorizing the exportation to Argentina 
during the current year of 100 tons of articles 
made of reclaimed rubber. (Déario Oficial, March 
17, 1944.) 

189, March 11, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
156,6/943, fixing prices for tires. (Diario Oficial, 
March 18, 1944.) 


VENEZUELA 


131,. December 6, 1943. Resolution No. 223, 
Ministry of the Treasury, reducing the stevedorage 
on Roman cement in specified ports. 
Oficial, December 6, 1944.) 


1316. December 17, 1943. Resolution No. 234, 
Ministry of the Treasury, extending until April 
1944 the provisions of the resolution of July 9, 1943 
(see Venezuela 111, BuLtLetTin, December 1943) 
permitting free importation of newsprint in rolls 
under special authorizations from the Ministry of 
the Treasury. (Gaceta Oficial, December 17, 1943.) 


147. March 31, 1944. Resolution No. 101, 
National Price Regulation Board, prohibiting 
sales by importers of spare parts for farm machin- 


ery at prices more than 30 percent above the cost. 
(Gaceta Oficial, March 31, 1944.) 


148. April 14,1944. Presidential Decree No. 88, 
creating under the Ministry of Agriculture an 
Inter-American Cooperative Service of Food 
Production, to promote the production of vege- 
table and animal foodstuffs of prime necessity in 
accordance with the agreement of May 14, 1943 
(see Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 94c, 
BULLETIN, September 1943) between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Venezuela. 
(Gaceta Oficial, April 14, 1944.) 


149. April 14, 1944. Resolution No. 102, 
Ministry of the Treasury, extending until August 
15, 1944, the provisions of Resolution No. 234 of 
1943 (see Venezuela 1316 above) permitting free 
importation of newsprint in rolls under special 
authorizations from the Ministry of the Treasury. 
(Gaceta Oficial, April 14, 1944.) 


150. April 14, 1944. Resolution No. 103, 
Ministry of the Treasury, extending until Septem- 
ber 7, 1944, the provisions of Resolution No. 221 
of 1943 (see Venezuela 131, BULLETIN, May 1944) 
allowing duty-free importation of Roman cement. 
(Gaceta Oficial, April 14, 1944.) 


151. April 14, 1944. Resolution No. 104, 
Ministry of the Treasury, extending until Septem- 
ber 7, 1944, the provisions of Resolution No. 223 
of 1943 (see Venezuela 131, above) reducing the 
carrier charges on Roman cement in specified 
ports. (Gaceta Oficial, Apri] 14, 1944.) 


(Gaceta 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


(Correction) Item 63;, Bulletin, June 1944, 
should have been numbered 63j,. 

76b. March 1, 1943. Agreement between the 
Government of Brazil and the Rubber Develop- 
ment Corporation of the United States on the 
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recruitment and placement of workers in the 
Amazon Valley. (Didrio Oficial, Brazil, April 9, 
1943.) 

82. (Correction) March 11, 1943. (La Gaceta, 
Costa Rica, March 16, 1943.) 


104d. July 31, 1943. Supplementary agreement 
between the Government of Ecuador and the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, raising to 
$20,000,000 the $12,000,000 credit extended 
by the latter to the former under an agreement 
dated July 23, 1941; the additional $8,000,000 to 
be used exclusively for highway construction. 
(Diario Oficial, Colombia, March 27, 1944.) 
125b. November 25, 1943. Agreement between 
the Governments of Brazil and the United States 
regarding a cooperative sanitation and public 
health program. (Mentioned in Dvdrio Ofizal, 
Brazil, February 14, 1944.) 

1386. March 4, 1944. Agreement between the 
Government of Costa Rica and the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation of the United States regarding 
the establishment and development during a 25- 
year period of cinchona plantations in Costa Rica. 
(See also Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 82, 
BULLETIN, June 1943 and above.) (La Gaceta, 
Costa Rica, March 28, 1944.) 


142. April 1, 1944. Agreement between the 
Defense Supplies Corporation of the United 
States and the Cuban Sugar Stabilization Insti- 
tute for the purchase by the former of 800,000 tons 
of invert sugar from the 1944 crop and a minimum 
of 65,000,000 gallons of blackstrap molasses from 
the 1944 crop, plus any exportable surpluses from 
the 1943 and 1944 crops. (Gaceta Oficial, Cuba, 
May 11, 1944, p. 7713.) 

143. May 2, 1944. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Peru for 
the renewal of the agreement of July 31, 1940, 
for the assignment of a United States Naval-Avia- 


tion Mission to Peru. (The renewal agreement 
was effected by an exchange of notes dated Jan- 
uary 31, February 18, April 6 and 29, and May 
2, 1944.) (The Department of State Bulletin, May 
20, 1944.) 


144. May 12, 1944. Declaration by the United 
States, British, and Soviet Governments regard- 
ing the four Axis satellites (Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Finland). (The Department of State 
Bulletin, May 13, 1944.) 


145. May16,1944. Agreement between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and the United 
Kingdom and the Government of Belgium con- 
cerning civil administration and jurisdiction in 
Belgium when it is liberated by the Allied forces. 
(The Department of State Bulletin, May 20, 1944.) 


146. May16,1944. Agreement between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and the United 
Kingdom and the Government of the Netherlands 
concerning civil administration and jurisdiction 
in the Netherlands when it is liberated by the 
Allied forces. (The Department of State Bulletin, 
May 20, 1944.) 


147. May 16,1944. Agreement between the Goy- 
ernments of the United States, the United King- 
dom, and the Soviet Union and the Government of 
Norway concerning civil administration and ju- 
risdiction in Norway when it is liberated by the 
Allied forces. (The Department of State Bulletin, 
May 20, 1944.) 

148. May 18, 1944. Agreement between the 
Governments of Panama and the United States 
renewing for one year the agreement of July 1, 
1942, as extended, for the detail of a United 
States Army Officer to serve as adviser to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Panama. (The re- 
newal! was effected by an exchange of notes dated 
April 26 and May 18, 1944.) (The Department of 
State Bulletin, May 27, 1944.) 


Pan American Union NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


A REGULAR meeting of the Governing 
Board was held on June 7, 1944, the Acting 
Chairman, Hon. Julian R. Caceres, Am- 
bassador of Honduras, presiding. 

The new representative of Costa Rica, 
Dr. Francisco de Paula Gutiérrez, Ambas- 
sador of his country in Washington, was 
welcomed by the Acting Chairman and 
expressed his gratification at becoming a 
member of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union which he said, “is an 
outstanding example of how international 
relations can be organized. It is an insti- 
tution in which all republics have equal 
rights, and consequently is a demonstra- 
tion of real international democracy.” 


Inter-American Commission of Women 


Two reports on the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women were brought before the 
Board by the Ambassador of Uruguay. 

The first recommended the election of 
Senora Amalia Caballero de Castillo 
Led6n as vice chairman of the Commission 
and appended a schedule of the contribu- 
tions, as revised by the Fourth Assembly of 
the Commission, that the Governments of 
the American Republics are requested to 
make toward the maintenance of the 
Commission. Since no legal provision has 
been made for the maintenance of the 
Commission and since furthermore this 
problem will not be definitely settled until 
the Ninth International Conference of 
American States, the Committee headed 
by the Ambassador of Uruguay recom- 
mended that in the meantime the Govern- 


ment’s members of the Union be asked 
to give the new quotas their favorable 
consideration. 

Consideration of the second report, sub- 
mitting to the Board a draft of an organic 
statute for the Inter-American Commission 
of Women, was postponed to the next 
meeting. 


Pan American Day as a_ national 


holiday 


On motion of the Ambassador of Mexico, 
seconded by the Ambassador of El Sal- 
vador, the following resolution, passed by 
acclamation, was offered: 


WHEREAS: 

I. Many American Republics have proclaimed 
Pan American Day, April 14 of each year, as a 
national holiday; 

II. It is especially appropriate that the Gov- 
ernments of the American Republics encourage 
by every means in their power the sentiments of 
continental solidarity among their respective 
peoples, inasmuch as this has been the purpose 
which has inspired the solemn observance of Pan 
American Day, and 

III. It is desirable to obtain uniformity in the 
manner in which the countries of the Continent 
observe the day which is dedicated to the promo- 
tion of continental solidarity, to paying homage to 
the heroes of America, and to the leaders of the 
Pan American ideal, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union 


RECOMMENDS: 

That the Governments of the American Re- 
publics that have not yet done so proclaim, in 
accordance with their constitutional procedures, 
that Pan American Day, April 14 of each year, be 
observed in their respective territories with the 
solemnity of a national holiday. 
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Pan American News 


Emergency Advisory Committee for 
Political Defense 


Resolution XXIV of the Emergency 
Advisory Committee for Political Defense, 
whose headquarters are at Montevideo, 
deals with the question of the desperate 
plight of some thousands of persons of 


oppressed minorities now in German 


hands. It reads as follows: 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT 


In its Resolution XX the Emergency Advisory 
Committee for Political Defense recommended 
certain measures for the detention and expulsion 
of dangerous Axis nationals, which it considers 
of paramount importance to the security of the 
Continent. 

In view of the fact that a considerable number 
of totalitarian agents continued to enjoy excessive 
freedom of action in the Americas, the Committee 
proposed two basic measures designed to eliminate 
any possibility of action detrimental to the Conti- 
nent by these individuals. The first is that a 
general policy of repatriation of such nationals 
should not be followed, but that collective ar- 
rangements should be worked out under which 
only persons vested with diplomatic or other 
official representative status, and other Axis 
nationals in very small numbers who could not 
contribute substantially to the war effort of the 
totalitarian powers, would be exchanged for 
nationals of the American Republics. The 
second proposal, which complements the first, is 
that dangerous Axis nationals be deprived of their 
freedom of action, either by internment within the 
country of their residence or by explusion or 
deportation to other American Republics for 
detention therein. 

The Committee believes that the considerations 
of Continental security which led it to make the 
recommendations contained in its Resolution XX 
still obtain. Nevertheless, in view of certain 
facts that have come to its attention, the Com- 
mittee is convinced that it is now possible and 
desirable to apply with greater liberality the strict 
standards set forth in the said Resolution, with 
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reference to the first of the basic measures men- 
tioned, provided due precautions are taken. 

The Committee has received information [to the 
effect] that there are at present in Axis or Axis- 
occupied territory approximately two thousand 
individuals who, although belonging to certain 
European racial or political minority groups, 
nevertheless possess certain documents, issued by 
or in the name of certain American Republics, 
which reflect a right of admission to or of protec- 
tion by such States. Apparently with the de- 
liberate purpose of using such persons as [a 
medium of] exchange for German nationals 
abroad, the German Government has detained the 
majority of those [individuals] in concentration 
camps, where they are for the moment free from 
the more severe treatment to which other mem- 
bers of the same minority groups are subjected. 

In view of the strict standards which the Ameri- 
can Republics have followed in accordance with 
Resolution XX of the Committee for Political 
Defense, arrangements have not been made for 
the exchange of these persons for German na- 
tionals in this Hemisphere. 

The German Government has apparently con- 
cluded that the governments of the various Ameri- 
can Republics are not determined to protect these 
persons or to accept them for exchange [purposes]. 
It has consequently manifested its intention to 
deprive them of their present status, in order that 
they may be subjected to the measures applied 
uniformly to all other members of the racial or 
political minorities with which they are identified 
and who have no claim to American protection. 
These measures are notoriously of the most brutal 
character, involving forced labor and _ other 
extreme cruelties. It has come to the attention of 
the Committee that the persecution of such 
minority groups has been recently intensified. 

Therefore, only the most urgent and decisive 
steps will prevent the annihilation of the persons 
under reference. These steps would include: 
(1) that the American Governments make definite 
representations to the German Government that 
the documents issued or the permits granted in 
their name to these individuals must be respected 
by that Government; and (2) that exchange pro- 
posals be promptly worked out on a collective basis 
for the purpose of liberating such persons. This 
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step is in accordance with the statement in the 
first Annual Report of the Committee for Political 
Defense [to the effect] that in the isolated cases 
where repatriation or exchange may in the future 
be necessary or advisable, concerted action by the 
American Republics is indispensable. The Com- 
mittee understands that certain Governments, and 
certain official or private agencies, have been con- 
sidering this serious humanitarian problem, and 
that certain plans have already been formulated 
to finance the exchange and to find places of 
residence for the individuals rescued whenever 
their admission to the country concerned would 
not be feasible. 

In view of the fact that the problem involves 
high security as well as humanitarian considera- 
tions, the Committee believes that an immediate 
solution should be found. It is of the opinion that 
the exchange of the persons under reference for 
German nationals can be undertaken presently 
without substantial departure from the recom- 
mendations contained in its Resolution XX. The 
Committee knows that there is in the American 
Continent a sufficient number of German nation- 
als who are under these circumstances, and that 
it is possible to exercise adequate measures, based 
on the security of the American Republics, over 
the individuals received in the exchange. 


RESOLUTION 
WHEREAS: 


A. The Emergency Advisory Committee for 
Political Defense in its Resolution XX, approved 
May 21, 1943, recommended to the American 
Republics that, as a general policy, they do not 
permit the repatriation of German nationals who 
are devoid of official status except in small num- 
bers and only for the exchange of American 
nationals now in areas under German domination 
or for similar special reasons of particular im- 
portance; 

B. There are in Germany or in German- 
controlled areas approximately two thousand 
individuals, most of them under detention in con- 
centration camps, who, although identified or 
connected with European minority 
groups, are nevertheless in possession of docu- 
ments and certificates, issued by or in the name of 
[some] American Republics as well as other non- 
European states, which reflect a right of admission 
to or of protection by such States; 

C. It has not been possible up to this time to 
include such individuals in the recent exchanges 
of nationals of the American countries for German 
nationals, because of the strict standards governing 


various 


exchange as established in Resolution XX, and 
the extraordinary difficulties involved in discover- 
ing and identifying such persons, or in com- 
municating with them; 

D. The Committee is informed that the German 
Government, apparently in the belief that the 
American Republics, and the other non-European 
States concerned, are indifferent to the fate of 
these individuals, now intends to deprive them of 
every protection, and to subject them to the severe 
persecution, including forced labor and certain 
extermination, suffered by the members of the 
ethnic and political minorities with which these 
individuals are identified. 

E. The prospect of such dire consequences is 
repugnant to the common ideals of liberty and 
humanity held by the American Republics, and 
calls for the utmost preventive efforts on the part 
of the Governments of this Hemisphere consistent 
with their own security; 

F. Under existing arrangements, it is possible to 
provide effective support of and safe refuge for all 
such persons, including those whose admission. to 
the American country concerned may not be 
feasible; 

G. There are now available in the American 
Republics numerous German nationals, with 
respect to whom it is believed that their repatria- 
tion under present circumstances would not con- 
flict with the strict standards contained in Resolu- 
tion XX of the Committee; 

The Emergency Advisory Committee for 
Political Defense 


RESOLVEs: 


1. To direct the attention of the Governments 
of the American Republics to the desperate plight 
of those persons now in Germany or in German 
controlled areas who are identified or connected 
with European minority groups of an ethnic or 
political nature and who possess certain documents 
issued by or in the name of the American Repub- 
lics which reflect a right of admission to or pro- 
tection by (some of the) said Republics. 

2. To inform the American Republics that, in 
the opinion of this Committee, the need to rescue 
such persons constitutes in itself a sufficient reason 
for their admission to this Hemisphere in ex- 
change for German nationals, resident in the 
American Republics (who are) selected with due 
regard for the security requirements set forth in 
the Committee’s Resolution XX. 

3. To recommend strongly to the various 
American Republics that they immediately un- 
dertake such uniform and concerted action as may 
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be necessary to facilitate the exchange of these 
persons for certain German nationals in this 
Hemisphere, and in particular 

(a) That they inform the German Government, 
through the appropriate channels, that the in- 
dividuals who possess documents of the character 
mentioned in the first paragraph, issued by or on 
behalf of the American Republics, are entitled to 
full protection in accordance with the terms of 
such documents and international usage with 
respect thereto; 

(6) That they authorize the initiation of nego- 
tiations with the German Government on their 
behalf, in order to effectuate the exchange of such 
individuals for German nationals now in the 
Western Hemisphere who desire to be repatriated 
and who are selected in accordance with such 
security standards as the American Republics may 
collectively deem appropriate in the light of all 
the circumstances surrounding each particular 
case. 


Increase in coffee quotas 


At a meeting held in Washington on April 
20, 1944, the Inter-American Coffee Board 
increased the coffee import quotas for the 
United States market for all countries for 
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the remainder of the 1943-44 quota year 
(ending September 30, 1944) from 17,- 
489,677 to 20,959,375 bags of 60 kilograms 
or 132.27 pounds each. This represents 
an increase of 19.8 percent of the quota 
that prevailed immediately prior to the 
amendment and 21.8 percent of the basic 
quota. 

At the same meeting the Board also in- 
creased the import quota for the 1944-45 
quota year, beginning October 1, 1944, to 
115 percent of the basic quota, which 
means an increase from 15,900,000 to 
18,285,000 bags. This action was taken 
because of the greatly increased consump- 
tion of coffee in the United States. The 
Office of Price Administration has esti- 
mated that about 16,000,000 bags of coffee 
are roasted annually for civilian consump- 
tion and this, added to approximately 
4,000,000 bags used by the armed forces, 
gives a total annual consumption figure of 
20,000,000 bags. 

The basic and amended coffee import 
quotas are listed in the following table: 


























Amended quota Amended quota | Increase effective 
Signatory countries Basie quota prior to Apr. 21, effective Apr. 21, Apr. 21-Sept. 30, 
1944 1944 1944 
(Bags of 60 kilograms or 132.27 pounds) 

Brazilict pa tees West rerepo ioe. crete sha chert s 9, 300, 000 10, 230, 000 12, 259, 446 2, 029, 446 
@olombia trek vee eiotenst es oslo 3, 150, 000 3, 465, 000 4,152, 393 687, 393 
GostawRucantasri ce sete cis eek cise 200, 000 220, 000 263, 644 43, 644 
Cuban Peerotios te & sanekeente dg sored 80, 000 88, 000 105, 458 17, 458 
Dominican Republic............. 120, 000 1191, 680 1157, 866 26, 186 
KCUAC OLR Ame eh sene aches ee er otke = 150, 000 165, 000 TOTES 32,735 
BGS alvyador seen ty screeaernie. cs echsne 600, 000 660, 000 TIONS: 130, 932 
Guatemalans hc oes sens oes Ss 535, 000 588, 500 705, 248 116, 748 
Pant lipegtne wee cir sree: ce eae eee Dobe tepeerees 275, 000 302, 500 362, 510 60, 010 
FLOM UEAS Ae, Wee) o eaerscs oie emcee siieuenete 20, 000 121, 997 1 26, 361 4, 364 
IMExI COR rater aici a ea arene ee, sea aet 475, 000 522, 500 626, 155 103, 655 
INICar Ag UA arta sensei suet ooo er 195, 000 214, 500 257, 053 42, 553 
Pein aia Shaker ey catahay citi cat no ORR eco 25, 000 27, 500 325956 5, 456 
Wenezuelaaie, ay cis pact aionieicpaciet 420, 000 462, 000 555652. 91,652 
Total signatory countries.......... 15, 545, 000 175,099; L717 20, 491, 407 35392, 230 
Non-signatory countries........... 355, 000 390, 500 467, 968 77, 468 

Motalyallicountniess 4s 5 eee ee 15, 900, 000 17, 489, 677 20, 959, 375 3, 469, 698 

















1 Adjusted for over- and under-imports during 1942-43 quota year. 
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Cuban fisheries 


Cuba is taking steps to build up its fishing 
industry. ‘Iwo decrees, approved Febru- 
ary 16 and March 9, 1944, make definite 
provisions in that direction. The first 
provided for the establishment of a 
Fisheries School in the town of Surgidero 
de Bataband, locatud on the southern 
coast on Batabano Gulf. The school will 
offer training in various aspects of Cuba’s 
fisheries, the derivative industries, and the 
construction of small fishing craft. The 
second decree inaugurates a Sea Institute 
as a technical advisory organism of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, to investigate the 
nation’s marine resources, study produc- 
tion problems, and aid in_ protecting 
various kinds of fish. 

At present the fishing business in Cuba 
is confined principally to supplying local 
markets with fresh fish. Aside trom that 
there exist only small-scale exportation of 
fresh and canned lobster, shark fishing and 
processing, and, of course, the sponge 
fisheries which have recently been recover- 
ing from the effects of a blight that almost 
wiped them out. Figures on Cuba’s 
fishing industry for 1937, the latest pub- 
lished, show that in that year there were 
80 fishing enterprises, operating 331 large 
vessels and 2,764 smaller boats, giving 
employment to between 10,000 and 13,000 
men, and representing an investment of 
approximately $1,300,000. When Cuba’s 
population of 4,227,600 and its 2,500-mile 
coastline are considered, these figures 
indicate that the fisheries have not been 
greatly developed. Furthermore, Cuba 
also imports great quantities of salt fish— 
cod, herring, sardines, etc.—to the extent 
of about $1,500,000 a year. 

The initiative of the Government, there- 
fore, in creating the new Fisheries School 
and the Sea Institute, may be expected 
notably to stimulate the use and develop- 


ment of the country’s vast marine resources, 
to build up a profitable export business, 
and to increase domestic consumption of 
tresh seafood. (See ‘‘Yesterday, Today, 
and Tomorrow in the Caribbean Fisheries,” 
Milton J. Lobell, ButLtEtin, March 1943.) 


Increased credit facilities in Colombia 


Government action was recently taken in 
Colombia to increase the working capital 
of a number of official credit institutions 
and thereby to broaden the nation’s agri- 
cultural credit facilities. 

With the object of augmenting the cap- 
ital of the Agricultural Mortgage Bank, the 
Government agreed, under the terms of 
Decree No. 2600 of December 24, 1943, to 
assume direct service on bonds issued by 
the Bank in pounds sterling, as soon as an 
agreement could be effected between the 
Bank and the Foreign Bondholders Council 
in London regarding the new conditions of 
interest payment and amortization. After 
that the Government was to enter into an 
agreement with the Bank regarding the 
amount of increased capital that would 
result from that operation and concerning 
the financial cooperation the Bank would 
give the State in the bond service. 

The decree also provided that the Agri- 
cultural Mortgage Bank would invest two 
million pesos in shares of the Land Credit 
Office, Section of Rural Housing (/nsiztuto 
de Crédito Territorial, Seccidén de Vivienda 
Rural), whose purpose is to make loans to 
farmers; that, furthermore, the Bank would 
buy the assets of the Land Credit Office up 
to a sum equal to 40 percent of the paid 
capital of the Rural Housing Section; and 
that the Bank would have two representa- 
tives on the Governing Board of the Land 
Credit Office and name the auditor of the 
same. 

The Bank of Agricultural, Industrial, and 
Mining Credit, the Agricultural Mortgage 
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Bank, and the Land Credit Office are also 
to proceed to coordinate their credit opera- 
tions to achieve the following aims: (1) 
specialization of their credit services, the 
Bank of Agricultural, Industrial, and Min- 
ing Credit making short- and medium- 
term loans; the Agricultural Bank long- 
term mortgage loans; and the Land Credit 
Office loans for rural housing and the im- 
provement of workers’ homes; and (2) 
cooperation among the three entities to 
avoid duplication and to assure maximum 
economy in the distribution of credit. 


Developments in Venezuelan oil 


In accordance with a request from the 
Petroleum Administration for War, the 
Creole Petroleum Company is raising pro- 
duction in its Venezuelan fields to an 
average 572,000 barrels daily, an increase 
of 125,000 barrels a day over the potential 
existing at the end of 1943. ‘This program 
will require the drilling of about 250 new 
wells in proven fields. Eighteen drilling 
rigs are now in service on Creole-operated 
properties, compared with an average of 
five in 1943. The president of the com- 
pany, Mr. C. H. Lieb, announced dis- 
covery of a new producing horizon below 
previously known sands in the Jusepin 
area, which indicates the future addition 
of important new reserves. Other oil com- 
panies in Venezuela will also begin ex- 
pansion programs, and the total develop- 
ment is aimed at the drilling of as many 
as four hundred more wells this year, to 
lead to a probable production of 1,000,000 
barrels a day, substantially greater than 
the present figure of 580,000 a day. 

The Creole Petroleum Company, as 
well as other American oil companies in 
Venezuela, has agreed to borrow from the 
public to obtain necessary local currency, 
since the large amount of American money 
in circulation in Venezuela has created a 
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strong inflationary pressure there. ‘The 
Creole Company itself will borrow up to 
30,000,000 bolivares from the Venezuelan 
Central Bank for six months at 3 percent 
interest. The basic features of the general 
plan are as follows: Purchase by the Cen- 
tral Bank each month of an agreed amount 
of dollars from the oil companies, fixed ac- 
cording to the demand of the market of 
bolivares at the rate of 3.09 per dollar; 
issuance of notes maturing within six 
months and carrying 3 percent annual in- 
terest by the oil companies whenever the 
monthly purchase of dollars by the bank 
does not cover their needs; further pur- 
chase of dollars by the bank if the first two 
measures do not meet the needs of the 
companies, the rate of exchange on these 
purchases being that resulting from the 
import value of gold. This plan is to re- 
main in effect only as long as the inter- _ 
national situation demands it. 


Mining news from Mextco 


Six hundred members of the National 
Miners Union of Mexico, carefully chosen 
by the Union from the working personnel 
of the various mines and metal treatment 
plants of the country, recently went to the 
United States to undertake six months of 
intensive study and training in various 
branches of mining in that country. The 
training, arranged by agreement between 
the governments of the two republics, is 
expected to make each worker a specialist 
in his field. 

Mexico’s first tin treating plant has 
started operations at Cerro de los Rem- 
edios, near the city of Durango. Because 
of present circumstances the plant is 
operating on a limited production basis 
but it hopes to go into full capacity before 
very long. 

A course for metallurgical engineers, the 
first of its kind to be given in Mexico, has 
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been arranged by the National Poly- 
technical Institute of Mexico, for the 


purpose of training Mexican technicians | 


for the country’s metallurgical plants. 
An important step toward the industrial- 
ization of Mexico was made on June 2, 
1944, when the great blast furnace at the 
steel plant at Monclova, State of Coahuila, 
began to function and thereby increased 
the iron and steel production capacity of 
the nation by 100,000 tons a year. The 
project, under study and construction since 
1941, has been supported by the Mexican 
Government and aided by the United 
States Government through the delivery 
of equipment and material. The blast 
furnace is the first step toward completion; 
installations must still be made for the 
production of cast-iron pipe and sheets. 


Steel plant in Uruguay 


Uruguay’s first steel plant, located on the 
outskirts of Montevideo, recently began 
operations. At the inauguration cere- 
monies, the directors of the new plant, 
which is a private enterprise, paid tribute 
to the Ambassador of the United States in 
Uruguay, the Honorable William Daw- 
son, and other members of the United 
States Embassy staff, for their valuable 
cooperation in facilitating the acquisition 
of necessary equipment for the plant. 

Tests made of the steel manufactured in 
the plant showed that it surpassed stand- 
ard requirements, and great benefits to 
national industry and the national econo- 
my are expected as a result of the plant’s 
establishment. 


Mexico’s school construction program 


Mexico is embarking on a school construc- 
tion program of vast dimensions. In the 
preamble to a resolution dated February 
10, 1944, authorizing expenditures for the 


project, President Avila Camacho stressed 
the fact that it would be impossible to 
achieve, with the desired proficiency, the 
basic aims of the nation’s educational 
policy as long as teachers and pupils were 
compelled to work in ill-equipped and un- 
healthful places lacking the most elemen- 
tary technical facilities. The constantly 
increasing school population is requiring 
more and more schools, if the State is to 
fulfill its constitutional obligations of pro- 
viding free education for all the children of 
the country. Resources have been lacking 
to construct new schools as rapidly as 
needed and the Government has for some 
time been using numerous rented proper- 
ties which, having been constructed in the 
first place for other purposes, are often ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory, and which also 
represent a considerable annual charge. 
In view of this situation, stated the Presi- 
dent, no pecuniary sacrifice should be 
considered too great for the accomplish- 
ment of a general school construction plan 
throughout the Republic. However, the 
project is of such magnitude that the 
Federal Government alone, under present 
difficult circumstances, felt unable to carry 
the entire burden, and a cooperative plan 
was worked out and embodied in the 
executive resolution mentioned above. 
The construction program will be started 
with these funds: a Federal contribution of 
30,000,000 pesos, to be made available at 
the rate of 10,000,000 pesos in each of the 
years 1944, 1945, and 1946; contributions 
by State, Territorial, and Federal District 
Governments equal to 50 percent of the 
cost of schools built in their respective 
jurisdictions, without prejudice to any 
other funds that those entities may now be 
spending for such purposes; voluntary 
contributions from Boards for Material 
and Institutional Improvement (Juntas de 
Mejoras Materiales e Institucionales) which 
may have on hand funds that could be 
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expended for such purposes; and finally, 
private donations. An Administrative 
Committee (composed of the Secretaries of 
Public Education and of the Treasury and 
Public Credit, the Chief of the Depart- 
ment of the Federal District, the Governor 
of the State or Territory which makes the 
largest contribution to the fund, and the 
director of the Credit Institution and the 
individuals who make the largest contribu- 
tions) will have charge of receiving and 
depositing funds, calling for bids and 
awarding contracts, supervising construc- 
tion work, acquiring land, making pay- 
ments, and otherwise generally administer- 
ing the program. ‘The Secretary of Public 
Education will plan the work, determine 
locations of new schools, and fix specifica- 
tions. The distribution of schools must be 
approved by the President. 

It is interesting to note that the idea of 
cooperation contained in the plan has met 
a quick response among the people of 
Mexico. For instance, on April 17, 1944, 
the General Manager of Petrdleos Mexi- 
canos, the Government oil administration, 
and the General Secretary of the Petroleum 
Workers Union delivered to the Secretary 
of Public Education a check for 3,000,000 
pesos in cash and a letter giving the Com- 
mittee possession of 10,000 tons of scrap 
iron, which represents a contribution of 
7,000,000 pesos in kind. This donation is 
not merely a gift of the Management of 
Petroleos Mexicanos; it likewise speaks of 
the spontaneous and unanimous collabora- 
tion of all the petroleum workers of the 
country in the Government’s efforts to pro- 
vide a good education for the nation’s 
children. 


Status of women in Haiti 


A decree-law (No. 348, approved January 
11, 1944) has gone into effect in Haiti 
which improves the legal status of married 


women who run a business, practice a pro- 
fession, or are employed in public admin- 
istration or private industry. Such women 
will henceforth enjoy the right independ- 
ently to use, invest, or dispose of whatever 
part of their income, salary, or wages re- 
mains after they have made their contri- 
bution to the expenses of their households. 
Under previous legislation the husband 
had full right to all his wife’s income, 
earnings, or investments. 

Nowadays, with more and more women 
taking up professions and engaging in 
work outside their homes, legislation giv- 
ing them the right to administer their own 
earnings was considered both essential 
and just. 


Costa Rican samtary code 


An extensive and important sanitary code 
for the Republic of Costa Rica was ap- 
proved late in 1943, and published in the 
official paper for February 12, 1944. It 
declared that the reorganized Department 
of Public Health and Social Welfare would 
be in charge of the entire health project 
for the nation, and would have seventeen 
divisions working under it to take care of 
such diverse subjects as epidemiology, 
juridical matters, maternal and _ child 
protection, student health programs, sani- 
tary education, social service work, sani- 
tary engineering, vital statistics, and the 
campaigns against venereal disease, ma- 
laria, tuberculosis and cancer. 

The expenses of the Department will be 
met by twenty percent of the tax income of 
each municipality, and the municipalities 
themselves will be divided into districts, 
each with its own medical officer. The 
medical officers are responsible for the 
health of their own communities, and their 
duties are fully outlined in the decree. 

A large part of the code was devoted to 
making provisions for the functioning of the 
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epidemiology division, placing special em- 
phasis on precautions to be taken against 
communicable diseases in ports of entry 
pncwexit, Other sections) of the decree 
described the technical school to be es- 
tablished to train personnel of the Public 
Health Office, the licenses to be required 
for the exercise of the medical profession 
in Costa Rica, and steps to be taken to 
improve hygienic conditions in industry, 
agricultural housing, towns, buildings, and 
for livestock, food, and death cases. 


Education for the handicapped in 
Costa Rica 


An important step in the social welfare 
field was recently accomplished in Costa 
Rica when its congress passed a law de- 
claring that the nation would take over the 
education of handicapped children. A 
special school was created for this purpose, 
to be directed by the Office of Public 
Education under the Secretary of State. 
The school will have four divisions to pro- 
vide specialized training for the various 
classes of abnormalities there treated. 
These divisions will be for mentally defec- 
tive children; for deaf-mutes and those 
with other speech impediments; for the 
blind andthose with other sight defects; 
and for crippled and physically handi- 
capped children. Courses given in the 
school will aim at procuring for the child 
as much independence as possible through 
educational and vocational training and 
physical care. A two-percent increase in 
taxes on certain articles will provide the 
necessary funds for the establishment and 
maintenance of the school. 


Argentine film prizes 


For the third consecutive year the Argen- 
tine Academy of Motion Picture Arts 


and Sciences awarded prizes for outstand- 
ing achievements in this field during the 
past year. uvenilia, a picture made by the 
San Miguel studios, was chosen as the best 
production, and Todo un Hombre won second 
place. The director of Tres Hombres del 
Rio, Mario Soffici, was awarded first place 
for his work directing this picture, and the 
leading lady and leading man of Todo un 
Hombre, Amelia Bence and _ Francisco 
Petrone, received first acting honors. The 
best supporting actress was Leticia Scury, 
of Tres Hombres del Rio, and the best sup- 
porting actor Oreste Caviglia of Casa de 
Munecas. The most original screen plot 
was that of Tres Hombres del Rio, written by 
Rodolfo Gonzalez Pacheco, Hugo Mac- 
Dougall, and Eliseo Montaine, and the top 
honors in photography went to Francis 
Boeniger for the same picture. Camuinito 
del Indio was chosen the best short film of 
the year, while the best foreign film was 
Casablanca, produced by Warner Brothers 
of the United States. 


We see by the papers that— 


ePresident Vargas of Brazil has had a 
study made of the possibility of using the 
tremendous water power of the Paulo 
Afonso Falls in the Sao Francisco River 
and other falls in northeastern Brazil to 
aid industrial progress in that region. 
The Paulo Afonso Falls alone are said to be 
able to generate over 600,000 kilowatts, 
which would be _ sufficient to supply 
the needs of six states. It has been sug- 
gested that the matter be handled by a 
semi-public corporation in which the 
Federal Government would be the largest 
stockholder, the entire capital of the 
company probably being around three or 
four hundred million cruzeiros. A detailed 
study of the whole Sao Francisco valley 
has been made by Brazilian and American 
experts. 
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eSisal production in Haztz is on the 
upgrade. SHADA (Société  Haitiano- 
Américain de Développement Agricole) 
has not only cleared and planted some 
16,000 acres which by 1945 will be yield- 
ing this war-precious fiber, but from 
acreage already in production has shipped 
more than 2,000,000 pounds to make 
cordage for United Nations navies and 
merchant marines. SHADA estimates 
that by November 1945 Haiti’s delivery 
of processed sisal will have reached 25,- 
000,000 pounds. 


eA Guatemalan botanist recently made an 
important study of the oleaginous plants 
native to his country. The report on his 
findings contains significant material on 
the nature and uses of a large number of 
specimens. 


eOn June 1, 1944, the first direct radio- 
telegraphic circuit between Uruguay and 
the United States was opened. Congratu- 
latory messages were exchanged between 
the Presidents, Secretaries of State, and 
directors of communications of the two 
countries. 


eBy a recent decree the Estrada de Ferro 
Sao Paulo-Parana—some 160 miles in 
length—has been taken over by the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil, the announced purpose 
being to carry on the project for the con- 
struction of a railroad connecting Brazil 
and Paraguay. 


eA colony of 70 toads (Bufo arenarum) 
has come. by Pan American clipper from 
the Argentine Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Tucuman, to aid the United 
States Sugar Corporation in its battle 
against sugarcane parasites in the United 
States. The tcads are said to be selected 
for the destruction of parasites. 


*Guatemala guards her food production by 
requiring applicants for peddlers’ licenses 
to present proof that they are raising staple 
crops on an acre of land. 


eAn Economic Planning Commission was 
recently established by presidential decree 
in Brazil, to function in cooperation with 
the National Security Council. Its work 
will be divided into two sections, one 
concerned with general and military affairs 
and the other with special problems of 
national economy. 


eThe Executive Boaid of the Institute of 
Agricultural Economy of Chile approved 
and appropriated the necessary funds for 
the establishment of a Central Agri- 
cultural Library in Santiago. The library 
will contain a comprehensive catalogue of 
material on agriculture available in all 
the libraries of the city 


ef] Salvador’s 1943-44 cotton crop was 
the highest in that country’s history. Up 
to April 1, 1944, the Cotton Growers’ 
Cooperative had received 82,000 quintals 
(16,560 bales of 500 pounds), and before 
the close of the season expecis more than 
18,200 bales. The previous record was 
the 1942-43 crop of 68,140 quintals 
(13,630 bales). 


eThe Venezuelan state of Zulia, which was 
an agricultural region before its petroleum 
resources began to be developed, is replac- 
ing many of its crops with cattle, and last 
year produced more cream, butter, and 
cheese than any other state in Venezuela. 


eA decree approved by President Vargas of 
Brazil on February 4, 1944, provided for 
the establishment of a new Naval Hospital 
at Natal. 


eThrough the Mexican Commission on 
Intellectual Cooperation, the Department 
of Public Education of Mexico recently 
eranted scholarships to one siudent in 
each of five neighboring Central American 
Republics (Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Panama) for 
a course of study in the Normal School 
at Mexico City. 
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eDoctors in Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, have 
found a noticeable decrease in the number 
of malaria cases; the improvement is 
believed to be a direct and prompt result 
of the vigorous campaign of drainage, 
refilling, salting, and oiling which the local 
health authorities have been carrying on 
for the past year and a half in cooperation 
with the Inter-American Cooperative Pub- 
lic Health Service. 


eThirteen Venezuelan families living in an 
undesirable section of Caracas, under- 
neath the Sucre bridge, were moved by 
the city officials to better homes built by 
a municipal welfare committee (Junta 
Pro-Habitantes de los Puentes y Quebradas). 
Their old homes were destroyed to pre- 
vent future occupation. The families 
will pay a small monthly rent for the new 
houses, the cost of which was met in large 
part by individual contributions. 


eOn April 1, 1944, a presidential decree 
(published in the Registro Oficial of Janu- 
ary 14, 1944) approving the bylaws of 
Ecuador's Social Insurance Bureau went 
into effect. Formulated by the National 
Social Security Institute, these regulations 
provide the machinery for administering 
the social security benefits for private 
employees as set forth in the nation’s 
Social Security Law, effective on July 
25, 1942. ‘The law itself was summarized 
in the BULLETIN, June 1943. 


eA Colombian decree recently established 
regulations for the rendering of free 
dental service in the national health 
centers. Preference will be given to 
pregnant women, to preschool and pub- 
lic school students, providing their families 
are unable to pay the cost of a private 
dentist, and to inmates of asylums, 
orphanages, and other state institutions. 
Rules of hygiene were set forth for those 
who receive the free care. 


eA National Traffic Safety Council has 


been created by official decree in Costa 
Rica. It will work to promote greater 
safety in both vehicular and_ pedestrian 
traffic, to cut down accidents on the public 
highways, to educate both drivers of 
vehicles and pedestrians in highway pro- 
cedures, and it will study measures for 
regulating traffic on international high- 
ways in accordance with 


practices and conventions. 


continental 


eA recent legislative decree in Guatemala 
declared the city of Antigua to be a na- 
tional monument, and its restoration, 
preservation, and new construction will 
henceforth be under the protection and 
vigilance of the State. A period of three 
years was fixed for the replacement of ail 
sheet metal roofs by tile roofs and for other 
remodeling to make all buildings conform 
to the early colonial style of architecture. 
All new construction must also follow the 
colonial pattern. 

For more than two centuries Antigua 
was the headquarters of the Captaincy 
General of Guatemala and as one of the 
most important cities of the New World 
in the early years of the Spanish Colony, it 
contains many public and private build- 
ings and ruins of historic and architectural 
value. 


eLast February sixteen aviation reserve 
lieutenants were graduated from _ the 
Peruvian School of Heavy ‘Transport after 
640 hours in Vultee planes and 300 hours 
and 400 landings in heavy transport planes. 


eHaiti’s National Law School was re- 
organized and legislation pertaining to the 
teaching of law in the republic was unified 
by Decree-Law No. 351 of January 13, 
1944. The school will henceforth be 
known as the Faculty of Law of Port-au- 
Prince. Detailed rules and regulations 
governing the functions of the school were 
issued by a presidential order dated 
February 24, 1944. 
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eAs part of a project to stimulate book 
sales, the National Printing Office of 
Guatemala has reduced prices on a number 
of books by Guatemalan authors. 


eThe National Printing Office of Colombia 
completed its fiftieth year of service to the 
nation on May 18, 1944. The Govern- 
ment issued a special decree in apprecia- 
tion of its work. 


eA valuable donation of 20 books by 
Costa Rican authors on philosophy, _his- 
tory, literature, science and the social 
sciences was made to the Guatemalan 
Polytechnical School library by the Gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica. 


eAmong educational programs broadcast 
regularly by the Guatemalan National 
Broadcasting Station are a_five-times- 
weekly public health hour, and a tri- 
weekly French language class and English 
language class. A daily gymnastic pro- 
gram is broadcast at seven in the morning. 


eThe Governments of Ecuador and Panama 
recently elevated their corresponding dip- 
lomatic missions from the rank of legation 
to embassy. 


eOn April 10, 1944, representatives of the 
Mexican Government and the Army, the 
Governor and other officials of the State 
of Morelos, and thousands of campesinos 
gathered in Cuautla, Morelos, to pay 
honor to the great agrarian leader of the 
Mexican Revolution, General Emiliano 
Zapata, on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his death. The ceremonies included a 
parade and a number of commemorative 
addresses. 

Heaped high about the equestrian 
statue of the revolutionary hero which 
stands above his tomb in Cuautla were 
flowers and wreaths. Among them was 
one wreath, placed there by the campe- 
sinos, which was made of fruits, vegetables, 
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ears of corn, and sprays of wheat, sym- 
bolizing the tribute of the earth to the 
man who fought to give “land and 
liberty”? to the people of his country. 


eEarly this year a hundred tons of coal 
mined in the Argentine part of Tierra del 
Fuego by sailors from an Argentine 
warship were taken to Buenos Aires for 
testing. It is reported that large deposits 
of coal, iron, and other minerals exist in 
the region mentioned. 


eThe Brazilian Government has decided to 
grant two fellowships valued at 10,000 
cruzeiros each to a man or woman teacher 
of physical education from Uruguay and 
another such teacher from Argentina. The 
fellowships will be administered by the 
Ministry of Education and Health. 


eFive Colombian journalists who have been 
visiting Brazil recently have been the object 
of many attentions on the part of the 
Brazilian authorities as well as of persons 


and associations prominent in intellectual 
life. 


¢The Colorado School of Mines offered dur- 
ing the summer term a new and intensive 
course in English for foreign students of 
mining engineering. The classes cover 
sixteen weeks, divided between basic and 
technical vocabularies. Recording and 
visual equipment will be used as teaching 
aids. 


eThe War Food Administration of the 

nited States arranged for the importation 
in July of 6,000,000 bushels of corn from 
Argentina to help relieve the domestic short- 
age. It is reported that additional ship- 
ments will be made until the domestic corn 
crop becomes available in November. A 
record wartime use of grain has brought 
about the present situation. 


eA battalion of volunteer nurses has been 
trained in Brazil for overseas duty. 





| the degree of doctor of law in 1905. 
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Icnacio BonitLaAs.—Mexican diplomat. 
Born in 1858 at San Ignacio, State of 
Sonora, Mexico. Asa boy he attended the 
first public school established in 1871 in 
the then Territory of Arizona. He taught 
school in Arizona from 1874 to 1880, when 
he entered the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and after his graduation in 
1884 he returned to Tombstone, Arizona, 
and became a mine assayer. In 1915 
under President Venustiano Carranza he 
served first as Under Secretary and later 
as Secretary of Communications and Pub- 
lic Works. He was one of the Mexican 
delegates to the claims commission that 
met in 1916 following Francisco Villa’s 
raid on Columbus, New Mexico, and 
General Pershing’s punitive expedition into 
Mexico. In March 1917 he was appointed 
Mexican Ambassador to the United States 
by President Carranza; was active in com- 
bating an anti-Carranza campaign in the 
United States; and was Chairman of the 
Mexican Delegation to the Second Pan 


_ American Financial Congress that met in 


Washington in 1920. Died Jan. 31, 1944. 

Mario BRAvo.—Argentine poet, lawyer, 
and public man. Born in Tucuman in 
1882, he was educated at the Colegio 
Nacional in Buenos Aires and the Faculty 
of Law and Social Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires, where he received 
His 
political career included posts as national 
deputy from the city of Buenos Aires, 
1913-1922; national senator from Buenos 
Aires since 1923; secretary general and 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Socialist party since 1908. He was 
Counselor of the Faculty of Law of the 
University of Buenos Aires from 1919 to 


| 1921: Asan author, Mario Bravo wrote 


numerous pamphlets and articles on 
political, literary, and judicial subjects, 
and published the following books: 
Poemas del Campo 1 de la Montana (1909); 
La Huelga de Mayo (1909); Movimiento 
Soctalista « Obrero (1910); La Ciudad 
Libre (1918); Canciones y Poemas (1918); 
Cuentos para los Pobres (1923); Capitulos de 
Legislacién Obrera (1925); Sociedades Coopera- 
tivas (1926); Derechos Civiles de la Mujer 
(1926); En el Surco, a novel (1929); La 
Revolucién de Ellos (1932). He died on 
March 17, 1944, in Buenos Aires. 
Ricarpo E. LatcHAm.— Distinguished 
Chilean anthropologist and archaeologist. 
Born in Bristol, England, in 1869, and edu- 
cated at Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Clifton Grammar School, and London 
University. From 1888, the date of his 
arrival in Chile, Dr. Latcham was con- 
tinuously occupied in studying the anthro- 
pology, ethnology, and archaeology of the 
ancient and modern Indian tribes of Chile 
and neighboring countries. In 1928 he 
was appointed Director of the Chilean 
National Museum of Natural History in 
Santiago and held that post until his death. 
He founded the Faculty of Fine Arts in the 
University of Chile, was Dean of that 
Faculty, and taught Native American Art. 
In 1935 he was a Professor of American 
History and Archaeology. Along with 
some eight other books and more than 170 
articles in scientific reviews of England, 
France, the United States, Argentina, 
Chile, and Peru, he published the following 
works: Antropologia Chilena, 1909; Con- 


ferencias de Antropologia, Etnologia, y Arqueo- 


logia, 1910; Costumbres Mortuorias de los 

Indios de Chile y Otras Partes de América, 1912; 

Los Incas: Sus Origenes y sus Ayllus, 1935; La 

Existencia de la Propiedad entre los Incas, 1932; 
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Arqueologia de la Region Atacamena, 1938. 
He was a member of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Paris Society of Americanists, 
the Chilean Society of Natural History, 
the Chilean Academy of Natural Sciences, 
the Scientific Society of Chile, and a corre- 
sponding member of the Museum of La 
Plata. He died in Santiago on October 
TORAO AS: 

Roprico OctTAvio DE LANGAARD MENE- 
zEs.—Eminent Brazilian jurist, professor, 
lawyer, and diplomat, and a leader in Pan 
Americanism. Born in 1866, he studied 
international law as a young man and was 
sranted a doctor’s degree by the Faculty 
of Law of Sao Paulo in 1886. Long and 
brilliant career in public service during 
which he held many important posts, both 
national and international. Secretary to 
the President of the Republic, 1894; pro- 
fessor in the Faculty of Law of Sao Paulo, 
1895; delegate to the international confer- 
ence on negotiable instruments law at 
The Hague, 1910-1912, and the maritime 
law conference at Brussels, 1909-1912; 
Attorney General of the Republic, 1911- 
1929; delegate plenipotentiary to the 
Peace Conference of Versailles, 1919; 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 1920; president of the Brazilian 
delegation to the First Assembly of the 
League of Nations, 1920, and a vice-presi- 
dent of this Assembly; member of the 
International Commission of American 
Jurists, 1927; minister of the Federal 
Supreme Court, 1929; member of the Per- 
manent Committee of Rio de Janeiro for 
the Codification of Public International 
Law since 1931; president of arbitral tri- 
bunals, Mexico-United States, Mexico- 
France, Mexico-Germany; member of the 
arbitral tribunals, Chile-Sweden, Italy- 
Chile, Sweden-Colombia; head of the 
Institute of Higher Culture of Rio de 
Janeiro since 1934; Minister Plenipoten- 


tiary to the Netherlands. He was a mem- 
ber of some eighteen societies, among 
which were the Brazilian Historical 
and Geographical Institute, the Brazilian 
Society of International Law, and the 
Brazilian Academy of Letters, of which he 
was a founder and several times president. 
Decorated by at least ten foreign govern- 
ments, he also held honorary degrees from 
the Universities of Mexico, Buenos Aires, 
La Plata, Lima, Arequipa, and Habana. 
Author of many works, juridical and 
literary, among which a few of the most 
important are: Direito do Estrangeiro no 
Brasil (1909); Le Droit International Privé 
dans la Législation Brésilienne (1916); Domi- 
nio da Unido e do Estado (1924); Les Sauvages 
Americains devant le Droit (1931); Dzreto 
Internacional Privado (1932); Minhas Memo- 
rias dos Outros (three volumes, 1934, 1935 
and 1936). Died in Rio’ de Janeiro on 
February 29, 1944 at the age of 78 years. 
HERBERT INGRAM PriEsTLy.—American 
historian and professor. Born in Fairfield, 
Michigan, January 2, 1875. Graduated 
from the University of Southern California, 
1900; master’s degree, same university, 
1907; doctor’s degree, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1917. During the period 1900- 
1911 taught in schools in Los Angeles, 
Wilmington, Corona, and Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, and Nueva Caceres, Luzén, Philip- 
pine Islands. Joined the faculty of the 
University of California in 1912, where 
he served as librarian of the Bancroft 
Library and as professor of Mexican his- 
tory. Member of numerous historical so- 
cieties in the United States, Mexico, and 
Cuba, and honorary professor of the 
Museo Nacional of Mexico. In 1918 he 
won second place in the competition for 
the Loubat Prize offered by Columbia 
University for a history of North America 
during the ccionial era and in 1930 was 
awarded the Commonwealth Club medal 
for his study in modern imperialism. 
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Author of many books on the history of 
Mexico and Spanish America and a mem- 
ber of the editorial boards of several 
periodicals. Died at the age of 69 years at 
Berkeley, California, on February 10, 1944. 

José Icnacio Rivero.—Cuban journalist 
and publisher. Born in Habana February 
3, 1895. Graduated from the University 
of Habana in 1916 with the degree of 
Doctor in Civil and Public Law. Entered 
immediately upon a journalistic career, 
founding and directing the weekly maga- 
zine, Actualidades. In 1917 named Assist- 
ant Director of El Diario de la Marina of 
Habana and on the death of his father, 
Nicolas Rivero y Muniz in 1918, became 
editor of that newspaper. Author of 
numerous articles during almost a quarter 
of a century, his daily newspaper column, 
Impresiones, being especially well known. 
Received many decorations from foreign 
governments and in 1941 was the recipi- 
ent of the Maria Moors Cabot journalism 
award. Died in Habana at the age of 49 
years on April 1, 1944. 

JosE bE PautA Ropricues ALVES.— 
Brazilian diplomat. Born in Guaratin- 
gueta, State of Sao Paulo, October 16, 
1883; graduated in 1900 with a degree in 
engineering from the Military College, Rio 
de Janeiro, and then entered the Law 
School at Sao Paulo, from which he was 
graduated in 1905 with the degree of 
Bachelor in Juridical and Social Sciences. 
His public career began when he served as 
secretary at the Third International Con- 
ference of American States, held at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1906. He then entered the 
diplomatic service of his country; was secre- 
tary of the Brazilian Embassy in Italy at 
the time of the celebration of the Centen- 
ary of Italian Unification in 1911; chargé 
d’affaires in Buenos Aires, 1913-15; in 
Stockholm, 1916-17, and was raised to the 
rank of Minister Plenipotentiary, 1918. 
Delegate to the Fifth International Confer- 


ence of American States, Santiago, Chile, 
1923; to the conference for the solution of 
the Chaco controversy, 1935; and to the 
Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace, Buenos Aires, 1936. 
Ambassador to Argentina since 1936. He 
was a member of the Brazilian Society of 
International Law and the National 
Academy of History of Buenos Aires. Died 
in Buenos Aires, May 6, 1944. 

PeTER Henry Roirs.—American botan- 
ist, entomologist, and plant pathologist. 
Born in Le Claire, Iowa, April 17, 1865. 
Received both his B. S. and M. S. degrees, 
in 1889 and 1891, from Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa, and his Doctor’s 
degree from the University of Florida in 
1920. During the years 1891-1898 he 
taught at Ames, the Florida Agricultural 
College, and Clemson College, South 
Carolina. From 1889 to 1901 he worked 
at the Agricultural Experiment Station 
in South Carolina and in the latter year 
went to Florida, where he carried on 
his work at the Subtropical Laboratory 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Miami, until in 1906 he was 
appointed director of the Florida Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. There he 
remained until 1921, serving simultane- 
ously during the years 1915-1921 as 
Dean of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Florida. 

In 1921 Dr. Rolfs went to Brazil at 
the invitation of the Department of 
Agriculture of the State of Minas Gerais, 
and during the following eight years he 
organized and directed the Agricultural 
and Veterinary School of that State. 
From 1929 to 1933 he continued to serve 
as technical consultant to the Minas 
Gerais Department of Agriculture. For 
his long and fruitful work there he was 
much esteemed in Brazil. 

He was a member of numerous pro- 
fessional societies of both his own country 
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and Brazil, and was the author of many 
important studies on subtropical plants, 
plant diseases, and other horticultural and 
agricultural topics. 

Died at the age of 79 years at Gaines- 
ville, Florida, on February 23, 1944. 

FroyLAN Turcios.—Honduran writer, 
journalist, and diplomat. Born in Juti- 
calpa, Olancho, Honduras, July 7, 1878. 
Educated at the National Institute and 
Colegio El Porvenir in Tegucigalpa. 
Began his public career as Secretary of 
the legation in Costa Rica. Was _ suc- 
cessively Secretary of the delegation to 
the Pan American Conference at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1906; Minister of Govern- 
ment and Justice, 1907; Deputy, 1918- 
1922; Delegate to the Universal Postal 
Congress at London in 1929; Consul 
General in Paris, 1929-1933; during the 
same period Chargé d’Affaires in France 
and delegate to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. Held many other 
public offices. Corresponding member of 
the Spanish Academy of History and the 
Geographic Society of Lisbon; honorary 
member of the Historic and Geographic 
Society of Honduras; regular member and 
ex-president of both the Ateneo of Hon- 
duras and the Honduran Press Association. 
Author of many books including prose, 
poetry, history, and travel, and left six 
unpublished works: Annabel Lee, a Hon- 
duran novel; Historia de Honduras, two 
volumes; Preszdentes de Honduras; Tvierra 
Matamal; Anecdotario Hondureno; and Luces 
de Todos los Horizontes, travels in America, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Died Novem- 
ber 1951943: 

Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS.—Histo- 
rian. Born in 1878 in California. Re- 
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ceived three degrees from Stanford Uni- 
versity: A. B., 1907; A. M., \19083a2im 
D., 1914. After six years of teaching in 
the public schools, became an instructor 
in history at Stanford in 1913 and joined 
the faculty of Wellesley College in 1914. 
Taught at Goucher College from 1915 to 
1940, when she retired as_ professor 
emeritus. Special investigator for Hon- 
duras in connection with mediation by 
the United States of Honduran-Guate- 
malan and Honduran-Nicaraguan bound- 
ary disputes, 1918-1919. Member of 
many societies, including the American 
Historical Association, the Committee 
on Latin American Studies, the United 
States National Committee on _ Inter- 
American Intellectual Cooperation, the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the National Committee 
for the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse, 
and the State Department Sub-committee 
on Inter-American Fellowships and Pro- 
fessorships. Author of Anglo-American Isth- 
mian Diplomacy, 1815-1915 (awarded the 
Justin Winsor Prize of the American 
Historical Association in 1914); The People 
and Politics of Latin America, 1930; Dom 
Pedro the Magnanimous, Second Emperor of 
Brazil, 1937; the biography of John 
Middleton Clayton in American Secretaries 
of State and Their Diplomacy, 1928. Made 
a special educational survey of Latin 
America for the American Association of 
University Women. Also contributed to 
the Dictionary of American Biography, the 
Dictionary of American History, the Eney- 
clopedia of the Social Sciences, and various 
other reviews. Died on March 10, 1944, 
in Palo Alto, California. 
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Tue PAN AMERICAN UNION, now 54 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 


the Dominican Republic, 


the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. April 14 is celebrated an- 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 
Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship among 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are freely available 


to officials and private citizens alike. Its affairs 
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are administered by a Director General and an 
Assistant Director, elected by and responsible 
to a Governing Board composed of the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States and repre- 
sentatives in Washington of the other American 
governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Divisions 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
music, 


ics, intellectual cooperation, juridical 


matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 


labor and social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 


bodies in the countries members of the Union. 


The Columbus Memorial Library contains 
120,000 volumes and 2,400 maps. The Butte- 
TIN of the Pan American Union, published 


monthly in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is 
the official organ of the institution. For a list 
of other publications of the Union, see the inside 


back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 
International Conferences of American States. 
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Sarmiento the Teacher 


Twenty-one Republics Honor an Irrepressible 
Schoolmaster 


CLARA CUTLER CHAPIN 


Editorial Division, Pan American Union 


SEPTEMBER 11 will be Teacher's Day in the 
Western Hemisphere. Early in their meet- 
ing last year the Ministers and Directors of 
Education of the American Republics, who 
had convened at Panama, agreed upon the 
day, to be observed in the 21 American Re- 
publics represented at that meeting. The 
Panama conference, which lasted from Sep- 
tember 27 to October 4, 1943, was the first 
such gathering that had ever been held, and 
in this prompt tribute to the center and life 
of all schools these assembled educators 


It is of interest to note that “Selected Works of 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento,’ edited by Mada- 
line W. Nichols, translated by Stuart E. Grum- 
mon, will be Vol. I of the “Latin American Li- 
brary’ published for the International Institute of 
Ibero-American Literature by the Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. The editor-in-chief of the series is Angel 
Flores. Forthcoming volumes will contain selected 
works of Simén Bolivar, Machado de Assis, José 
Enrique Rodoé, etc.—EDITOR. 


showed that they understood where educa- 
tion begins. 

September 11 was chosen as the date in 
order to honor one of the most notable teach- 
ers that any American nation has yet pro- 
duced, Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, who 
died September 11, 1888. Sarmiento died 
in Paraguay, and it was in Chile that he did 
his pioneer teaching and founded the first 
normal school in South America — but for 
all that he was first and always an Argen- 
tine. His loyalty was no deeper when he 
was President of Argentina than it had been 
during the long years when from prison and 
from exile he had protested with all that 
was in him against the intolerance and dic- 
tatorship that had laid hold of his suffering 
country. 

“Teacher of teachers’ the assembled 
American educators called Sarmiento. He 
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would have claimed the name as a mark of 
glory. He had already been an editor and 
a university professor, had written textbooks 
and founded a normal school, when he wrote 
of himself “I am simply a school teacher.” 
That was no hackneyed phrase of modesty, 
for self-depreciation was by no means a habit 
of the vehement reformer who “‘spent a war- 
rior’s energy for his work of concord and 
pacification” and ‘‘inaugurated a school as if 
it were a bastion.” The primary teaching 
that he began at the age of 15 set the pattern 
for his long life of teaching, writing, and 
statesmanship. 

Domingo Faustino Sarmiento was born 
February 15, 1811, in San Juan, Argentina. 
His parents came of respected lines, which 
had grown poorer in succeeding generations, 
so that the numerous family was supported 
chiefly by the unusual skill at weaving, sew- 
ing, knitting, and dyeing of the mother, 
Dona Paula. Dofa Paula’s admiring son 
loved to tell about the loom under the fig 
tree, where in her girlhood she used to 
weave diligently while she kept an eye on 
the workmen busy with the walls of a simple 
house, which was being earned by that in- 
dustrious shuttle. It was the very house that 
delighted all Argentina, nearly a century and 
a half later, by standing bravely among the 
ruins of the great earthquake of 1944, its 
tablet-loaded facade still unharmed. 


Both parents were determined that the boy 
Domingo should be educated, and his own 
zeal for learning seems to have been always 
with him. At school he stood first, and be- 
fore long he was teaching boys older than 
himself. But the years of Domingo’s youth 
were years of tumult, when forays and coun- 
ter-attacks ranged over the Argentine coun- 
try. An orderly career of scholarly ambition 
was impossible. Before he was 20 the boy 
had made his first escape, and then came in- 
numerable journeys back and forth over the 
Andes; now he was in Chile, teaching or 


working in a store or mine; now back in 
San Juan for an interval; but always studying 
and always reading. 


It was in Chile that the young teacher be- 
gan to write for the papers. His first pub- 
lication was an article submitted in 1841 to 
El Mercurio of Valparaiso, the oldest daily 
paper in Chile. E/ Mercurio printed the ar- 
ticle, and soon invited its author to become 
an editor. For more than a year he wrote 
three or four articles every week for that im- 
portant paper, articles which seldom failed 
to call forth eager replies full of praise or 
abuse, depending on the views of the reader. 
Meanwhile he contributed to several other 
Chilean periodicals, and soon after he left 
El Mercurio he was invited to edit the newly 
founded E/ Progreso in Santiago. 


He wrote textbooks, too, to fill some of 
the needs he felt in his own primary classes. 
In 1842 he organized in Santiago La Escuela 
Normal de Preceptores de Chile, the first 
training school for teachers to be opened in 
any Spanish American country; here he could 
give scope to his own educational plans— 
new methods for teaching reading, liberal 
use of maps for geography, and an early in- 
troduction to modern languages, with much 
practice in reading aloud. And the next 
year, when he was invited to join the Faculty 
of Philosophy and Humanities in the newly 
organized University of Chile, the paper he 
read before his fellow professors was a paper 
on spelling. 

For Sarmiento himself languages were a 
priceless tool, to be acquired at any cost. 
French was his first achievement. He was 
only 18 when he attacked French with the 
aid of a grammar, a dictionary, and a none 
too scholarly French-born soldier who hap- 
pened to be within reach. At that time Do- 
mingo was in San Juan, confined to his 
house by order of a caudillo’s band. He 
made good use of his sentence. Spreading 
his books over the dining-room table, he 
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worked at his French all day and until two 
o'clock in the morning, pushing the books to 
one side only when the table must be used 
for the family meal. After 40 days of this 
single-minded study he had translated for 
himself a dozen French books, and was read- 
ing easily. When he was released he man- 
aged to keep up some of the study, though 
it was 14 years, he said afterward, before he 
could pronounce the language, and he never 
really spoke it until he went to France. 


English was his next feat. By 1833 the 
22-year-old Argentine was having his first 
taste of city life as clerk in a store in Val- 
paraiso, Chile. Many of the articles he han- 
dled carried English labels. With character- 
istic thoroughness he set aside half his tiny 
wage to pay a teacher of English, and out of 
the other half paid the night watchman to 
wake him every morning at two, so that he 
could study before going to work. Little, 
of course, was left for food; but before the 
second month was past he was able to stop 
the lessons and go on by himself, and not 
much later we find him reading a set of Sir 
Walter Scott. By that time he had moved 
to Copiapo, and the labor of translation not 
only strengthened his hold on English but 
also helped relieve the monotony of his life 
as foreman in a silver mine. His English 
pronunciation, he felt, was bad; and future 
travels were to confirm his fears on that 
point. 

At 26, on a visit in San Juan, he learned 
to read Italian. In Santiago, five years later, 
he made the acquaintance of Portuguese, 
“which almost learned itself.” German was 
another matter, but during his Paris visit he 
did manage to dig out a few pages by great 
exertion. These language bouts were not 
stunts, however, for each new conquest 
opened the door to more reading and study- 
ing, more things to think about and write 
about and teach about. 

Don Domingo was living in Chile when 


in 1845, at the age of 34, he wrote the book 
that brought him fame and opportunity, the 
book we call Facundo. He wrote it at top 
speed, hurrying each daily installment to the 
office of El Progreso, of which he was again 
an editor. The labor of writing it was the 
labor needed to guide and restrain a tor- 
rent of material that rushed headlong from 
the writer's mind and heart. C7vilizacion i 
barbarie was the original title, and there was 
a subtitle: Vda de Juan Facundo Quiroga, 1 
aspecto fisico, costumbres, 7 abitos de la re- 
publica arjentina. Facando Quiroga, the 
fierce chieftain who had been the scourge of 
the San Juan region, was for Sarmiento the 
human embodiment of all the violence and 
intolerance that were pushing his people 
back to barbarism. In the mixture of biog- 
raphy and history and geography and philos- 
ophy that made up Facundo he poured out 
his fears and hopes for his country. 

The book was read and praised. Argen- 
tina’s turmoil was made known abroad, and 
Sarmiento, whose literary and educational 
reputation had been reaching only a limited 
group, now became known to a much wider 
circle. He had become a person of conse- 
quence. But there were international ten- 
sions to be considered, for although Quiroga 
had died, Rosas in Buenos Aires was at the 
height of his power, and in sp te of ccisor- 
ship a few copies of Sarmierio s book had 
been smuggled in. In Buenvs Aires, where 
the university had been closed and the chief 
of police gave orders to the schools, “‘sub- 
versive” was much too mild a word for a 
book like Facundo. 

So the now eminent author and educator 
was invited by the Chilean government to 
make an official journey to Europe. The mis- 
sion was arranged by Manuel Montt, who 
was later President of Chile; as Minister of 
Public Instruction Montt had learned to 


1Cirilization and barbarism. Life of Juan Fa- 
cundo Quiroga, and physical aspect, customs, and 
habits of the Argentine Republic. 
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value Sarmiento’s abilities, and he believed 
that the undertaking would be a profitable 
one for Chile as well as for the traveler him- 
self. Sarmiento was to make for the Chilean 
government a study of primary school meth- 
ods and organization in western Europe, 
with a side trip to Algeria to report on the 
course of colonization there. 

Paris, Madrid, Barcelona, Algiers, Rome, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, Zurich, Munich, 
Berlin, and back to Paris and London— 
sometimes he was an unknown traveler, 
sometimes the honored guest of scholars. 
Everywhere the South American teacher was 
learning new things and seeing in new per- 
spective the things he had studied in his 
tireless reading. Occasionally, too, he was 
changing old opinions. France had been the 
peak of the adventure as he planned it, for 
France he regarded as the fountainhead of 
modern culture. He did indeed meet many 
of Europe’s great men there, as well as the 
aged San Martin; but he noted that ‘‘France 
has . . . fortifications at Paris which have 
cost two billion francs, and inhabitants who 
are dying of hunger.” 


Ever since his boyhood ambitions were 
fired by a biography of Benjamin Franklin, 
Don Domingo had dreamed of seeing the 
United States. When his route brought him 
back to Paris only six hundred dollars re- 
mained from his stipend, but he was now 
determined to include the North American 
visit. Soon he came upon a book by Horace 
Mann, a report of a tour of European schools. 
Mann had preceded Sarmiento by only two 
or three years, and what he had to say left 
no doubt in Sarmiento’s mind; he must go 
to the United States, and he must discuss 
education with the man who had written 
that book. 

Horace Mann in 1847 was no longer a 
voice crying in the wilderness. As secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education he 
had been able to organize a school system in 


the light of his own beliefs, with the educa- 
tion of all children a recognized responsi- 
bility of government. His schools were un- 
der superintendents who knew school prob- 
lems, they were to have buildings and equip- 
ment planned for the purpose, and women 
as well as men were to be teachers. Sar- 
miento made his way to Massachusetts, and 
for two full days in Mann’s West Newton 
home the two great educators shared the 
fruits of their thinking. 


Two of Sarmiento’s important books were 
the result of this journey. In 1849, the year 
after his return to Chile, he published his re- 
port, which he called “De la Educacién Pop- 
ular’; it dealt with the organization, curric- 
ula, and financing of schools, especially the 
schools of France, Prussia, Holland, and 
Massachusetts. Later in the same year came 
“Viajes por Europa, Africa, y América,” 
which presented the traveler's personal im- 
pressions of the countries he had visited, 
with special attention to France, Spain, and 
the United States. 

Nearly twenty years later Sarmiento was 
to make a second visit to the United States, 
this time not an unknown traveler but the 
Minister Plenipotentiary of his own country, 
representing an Argentina liberated from the 
despotism of the 1830's and 1840's. Be- 
tween the two visits came years of upheaval 
for Argentina, years in which Sarmiento took 
an active part, even to serving in the battle 
of Monte Caseros, near Buenos Aires, where 
the tyrant Rosas was finally overthrown. 


In Buenos Aires Sarmiento plunged into 
the strife of the 1850’s. But through all the 
stormy reconstruction period that followed 
the downfall of Rosas, Sarmiento’s great con- 
cern was for schools, and most of all for 
primary schools. As chief of the school de- 
partment he was able to influence the new 
developments, and to work toward aims that 
were as dear to him as to Horace Mann— 
more government support for schools, more 
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government control over schools, and more 
school opportunities for women. 

In the midst of all these troubles Argen- 
tina had achieved a constitutional govern- 
ment. Satmiento’s friend Bartolomé Mitre 
was president from 1862 to 1868, and it 
was Mitre who named the indefatigable 
schoolmaster Minister to the United States. 
From 1865 to 1868 he filled that post; much 
of the time was spent in journeys over this 
country. A Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Envoy Extraordinary who attended educa- 
tion meetings, cultivated the friendship of 
professors and astronomers and naturalists, 
and wrote comparative studies of school 
systems, was not just what had been ex- 
pected; but the friendliness and clear think- 
ing of the man made him a success, studies 
and all. This second visit confirmed Sar- 
miento’s favorable verdict on Yankee insti- 
tutions, although he was not too captivated 
to write a biting description of the horrors 
of railroad travel; or to report that even the 
scholarly Ticknor and Longfellow, well 
versed in Spanish language and literature, 
were utterly ignorant of the literature of 
South American countries. 


From 1868 to 1874 the headstrong 
teacher was president of his country. Vig- 
orous and forward-looking his administra- 
tion could not fail to be, and with an im- 
petuous nature like his, and a turbulent set- 
ting like that of the times, there could not 
fail to be opposition, bitter and personal. 
By his years of work in humble posts and 
in great ones Sarmiento had learned his 
country’s needs; he lost no time. Railroad 
and telegraph lines were built to bind the 
country together, and an ocean cable laid to 
Open quicker communication with other 
nations. Harbors were improved and min- 
eral resources explored. A national census 
was taken, the first in Argentina. An 
Academy of Sciences and a National Astro- 
nomical Observatory were founded in 


Cordoba, the observatory organized under 
the personal direction of Benjamin Gould, 
whom Sarmiento had met in the United 
States. 

Through all the factional strife, through 
an appalling epidemic of yellow fever, and 
through his own strenuous efforts toward 
the peopling and modernizing of Argentina, 
Sarmiento kept up his work for education. 
He opened schools by the thousand, libraries 
by the hundred. In Parana, Tucuman, and 
Buenos Aires he founded Argentina’s first 
successful normal schools. “We must edu- 
cate our rulers,” he urged. “An ignorant 
people will always choose a Rosas.” Schools 
should be supported by direct taxation, and 
education should be within the reach of all. 
“The productive forces of a nation depend 
less upon the fertility of the soil ; 
than upon the general capacity of the in- 
habitants.” 


Newspapers too were part of Sarmiento’s 
concept of education. “Let the press . 
be governed by its instincts. By a single 
word it can save us from evils more lasting 
than the scratches it makes every day on the 
most illustrious reputations.’ Sarmiento had 
felt those scratches himself, and some had 
cut deep, but he never wavered in his faith 
in freedom of the press, “freedom to the 
point of license.” He might answer the 
attacks in scorching language, but he never 
used the machinery of government to make 
reprisals, never proposed any law to curb 
the press. 


Sarmiento was 63 years old when his 
presidential term ended; but there were still 
books and articles to be written, and above 
all there were the schools. As director of 
schools, first for the province of Buenos 
Aires and then for the nation, he worked 
as hard as ever, raising standards, strength- 
ening government control, and bringing 
trained teachers from abroad. At his in- 
sistence eighteen 


normal schools were 
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opened in widely separated parts of Argen- 
tina, with the help of about 60 experi- 
enced normal school teachers, nearly all 
women, who came from the United States 
in response to his invitation. 

The first two groups he had installed in 
the new training schools in Parana and Tu- 
cuman when he was president; as director 
of schools he brought in many more, and 
all of the 60, even the few who arrived 
after his death, were “Sarmiento’s teachers.” 
All had come in answer to his summons. 
One of these American teachers was still at 
her desk as recently as 1927. Another was 
Miss Annette Haven, whose devoted pupils 
gave her, when she retired in 1900, the 
sumptuous gold-covered volume of hand- 
written messages now treasured in the vault 
of the Pan American Union. 

Sarmiento was 72 when he published his 
Conflicto y Armonias de las Razas en 
América,2, which he described as ‘‘Facundo 


* Conflict and Points of Accord among the Races 
in America. 


Dr. Padilla in 


A WELCOME visitor to Washington last July 
was Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, the Mexican Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, who came at the 
invitation of the government to discuss mat- 
ters of common interest to Mexico and the 
United States. Dr. Padilla’s concern for the 
cause of the United Nations, eloquently and 
unforgettably expressed before the Third 
Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of the American Republics, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1942, has never faltered, and he has been 
largely instrumental in furthering the close 
and effective cooperation of his country with 
its neighbor to the north in many ways of 
use to the common cause.! 
1 Pages 500 and 534 of this issue. 


grown old.” A few years later his health 
failed, and he and his family moved to the 
warmer climate of Paraguay. There in his 
77th year he died, on September 11, 1888. 

Sarmiento’s works fill 52 substantial vol- 
umes. Some are polished, and some were 
dashed off in haste, but all are full of a 
man who wanted to make people understand 
something and wanted people to do some- 
thing. Some are pictures of 19th-century 
life in Argentina and Chile, vivid and alive 
to this day; others are polemics, sharp and 
merciless. Some were written in exile, and 
some in high office, but through them all 
runs a robust pursuit of truth and tolerance. 
‘Freedom of peoples is not won by perse- 
cution; it is won by tolerance and by free- 
dom of conscience.” “On ne tue point les 
idées,’’> he had painted on a rock in the 
Andes when life and French were new. On 
the title page of the first edition of Facundo 
appeared those same words, and they stayed 
with him all his life. 


° Ideas cannot be put to death. 


Washington 


On July 6, the day of Dr. Padilla’s arrival 
in Washington, he was the guest of honor 
of the Governing Board of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union at a special session, followed by 
a luncheon. The Honorable Cordell Hull, 
Chairman of the Board and Secretary of 
State of the United States, greeted the Mex- 
ican statesman in the following words: 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I extend to 
you a warm welcome on behalf of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union. We are glad 
to greet once again in this building, dedicated to 
inter-American solidarity, one of the great lJead- 
ers of that movement. 

The full weight of your country’s power and 
influence has been thrown into the effort of 
meeting the threat to the Western Hemisphere. 
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You, Mr. Secretary, were one of the first to see 
clearly the magnitude of the menace, and to 
raise your voice in impressing upon the nations 
of this continent the imperative need for unity 
of purpose, policy, and action in meeting the 
danger. Your stirring address at the Rio Meeting 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs resounded through- 
out the Americas and exerted far-reaching influ- 
ence on popular opinion. It has been followed 
by public utterance no less statesmanlike in con- 
tent. 

Your forthright facing of the problems con- 
fronting the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
—problems involving their individual or collec- 
tive security in political and economic matters— 
has encouraged and stimulated all of us in our 
common task of seeking the attainment of that 
international confidence in freedom and democ- 
racy for which you so eloquently pleaded on Pan 
American Day of this year. 

The freedom-loving nations of the world are 
now engaged in a bitter war, in which victory is 
the only safeguard for the freedom and inde- 


pendence of all. This struggle against a world 
aggtessor has tested, and is now testing, the 
structure of inter-American unity. If solidarity of 
the American nations is to be more than an 
empty phrase, it must mean the acceptance by all 
of our countries of a general obligation to make 
common front against those who would crush any 
member of the American family. No country has 
been more active in maintaining that doctrine 
than has the Republic of Mexico, and none has 
been more cogent in arguing the doctrine of com- 
mon action, and in urging that inter-American 
solidarity shall be real, than you yourself. 


We are grateful to your Government for its 
effective cooperation in meeting the grave tasks 
with which the nations of the Americas and free 
nations everywhere are confronted. We are grate- 
ful to you for your great public services to your 
country, to this hemisphere, and to the world. 


Dr. Padilla, replying earnestly to the wel- 
come of the Secretary of State, said: 





LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF DR. PADILLA 


Members of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union entertained Dr. Padilla at luncheon in the 
Hall of Heroes following the Board’s special session on July 6. Dr. Padilla is seated fourth from the left. 
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Allow me to recognize in the words of Your 
Excellency, not so much a personal tribute, as 
the eloquent testimony of the indestructible soli- 
darity which unites our American Republics. 

Two years ago I had the privilege of being in 
this building dedicated to continental fraternity. 
Since then the United States, with the full coop- 
eration of the other American nations, has written 
immortal pages in the defense of human libera- 
tion. 

The prodigious spectacle of a nation with a 
pacifist philosophy, unprepared for the destruc- 
tive ends of war, converting itself rapidly into an 
imposing military power whose armies and navy 
are fighting victoriously on all fronts and on all 
seas, is one of the most grandiose demonstrations 
that democracies can be great not only in peace 
but great and invincible in the armed defense of 
right. In this great undertaking America has 
given an extraordinary example of cooperation 
and solidarity. We can safely affirm that never 
in history has. an entire Continent responded to 
such an extent to the sincere efforts of good 
neighborliness made by all the peoples of Amer- 
ica. The efficacy of Pan American policy has no 
comparison in international life. War has linked 
us closely together and we must be confident 
that peace will indissolubly consolidate the bonds 
uniting us. To achieve that end we must display 
great political vision and feel the stimulus, anti- 
cipated in imagination, of an America built with 
the enthusiasm and the collaboration of all. 

If war demands efficiency as essential, peace 
must rest essentially upon justice. I am certain 
that our peoples will set the same example in 
peace that they have shown in war. Your Excel- 
lency very properly referred to the outstanding 
principle of our solidarity that an act of aggres- 
sion committed against any one of our peoples 
must be considered an act of aggression against 
all America. This principle has a projection in 
the already imminent times of peace. Every so- 
cial injustice that afflicts the masses of any one 
nation of America must be considered as inflicted 
on each one of our peoples. The prosperity of 
each is the concern of all, in the same manner 
that slavery and oppression imposed anywhere in 
America by the hostile forces of nature or by 
the arrogance and despotism of man are a blot 
on the entire Continent. 

American solidarity will advance, overcoming 
all obstacles. From the day on which at the 
Fifth Pan American Conference in Santiago, 
Chile, this Pan American Union was reorganized 


on its present basis, including the purpose of ex- 
changing information and promoting intellectual 
and economic relations, Pan Americanism has 
been marvelously enriched. Juridical principles, 
constructive procedures, aspirations of a political, 
social and economic character, based on sound 
realities, have converted Pan Americanism into a 
vigorous organism which is growing in splendor. 
With this fruitful task, that has produced so 
many valuable results, your name, Mr. Secretary, 
like that of President Roosevelt, is intimately as- 
sociated. And it is a source of real pride for me 
to have collaborated in the great advancement of 
our common ideals by interpreting the noble in- 
ternational policy of the President of my country. 

Your exceptional merits as a statesman and 
your recognized probity entitle you to a prominent 
place in the consolidation of the great legacy 
which America is making to the history of civili- 
zation. To this noble work all America has con- 
tributed, all the peoples of America whose distin- 
guished representatives surround me on this, for 
me, unforgettable occasion. I wish to thank them 
for the reception with which they have honored 
me and to express the unalterable adherence of 
my country to the noble and historic determina- 
tion of building, on the solid foundations of hu- 
man liberties, the common destiny of the peoples 
of America. 


As a result of Dr. Padilla’s conversation 
with officials of the United States govern- 
ment in the ensuing days, he and Secretary 
Hull issued the following statement: 


We have enjoyed the opportunity afforded by 
Dr. Padilla’s visit to Washington to exchange im- 
pressions and views with one another about a 
wide variety of matters of importance to our two 
countries. 


In our keen desire to continue the development 
of ever closer relations between Mexico and the 
United States we have agreed that certain steps, 
outlined below, are to the mutual benefit of the 
two countries; and that every effort, consistent 
with our joint abilities as limited by wartime ex- 
igencies and consistent with the proportionate 
needs of other countries, shall be made to im- 
plement these steps. 


1. Transportation 


We have discussed the general transportation 
system of Mexico as it affects the wartime econ- 
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omy of our two countries and as it shall affect 
our economies in the post-war period. We have 
reached agreement that our Governments shall 
make every effort within their ability further to 
improve the transportation facilities of Mexico by 
rail, by highway, by air, and by sea. 

The Mexican railway transportation system, 
which had little margin to handle more than 
peacetime needs, has increased enormously the 
volume of its traffic. It has succeeded in moving 
without delay to the United States Mexico’s vast 
output of strategic raw materials. This achieve- 
ment has been the result of cooperative arrange- 
ments between the two countries whereby the 
United States furnished Mexico with technical 
advice and certain emergency equipment and sup- 
plies. 

To maintain the level of current operations 
during the war period such additional technical 
assistance as may be necessary will be furnished 
to Mexico and also as soon as possible addi- 
tional necessary equipment and supplies. More- 
over, to the limit of our wartime ability, every 
effort shall be made by the United States to con- 
tinue to provide transportation facilities for the 
movement of essential goods to Mexico, while 
Mexico will make every effort, on her part, to 
reduce the strain on United States transportation 
facilities. 

With respect to sea transportation, the two 
Governments are agreed that regular shipping 
services between the two countries, interrupted 
by the war, shall be resumed so as to provide 
for the relief of overburdened rail and highway 
transportation facilities. 


2. Economic Development 


The Mexican-American Commission for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation which was formed as a tre- 
sult of the meetings of Presidents Avila Camacho 
and Roosevelt in May 1943, has considered in 
some detail the various methods of economic co- 
operation in the field of industrialization. We 
have discussed the findings and recommendations 
of the Commission made as a minimum program 
this year and find that our two Governments are 
substantially in accord in principle with respect 
to them. Every effort will be made to secure 
as promptly as possible the materials necessary 
to implement these recommendations. The Com- 
mission has presently under consideration a long- 
range program covering Mexico’s needs for 1945 
and subsequent years. This program will receive 


prompt attention by various agencies of the 
United States Government. In carrying forward 
this cooperative effort in the field of economic 
development the two Governments will discour- 
age trade barriers which may unduly interfere 
with the economic development of Mexico and 
trade between the two countries. 


3. General 


We have taken advantage of the occasion to 
discuss a number of matters of general interest 
to our two Governments. We find ourselves in 
complete accord on all questions discussed. We 
agree that the inter-American cooperative system 
has proved of the utmost importance to the safety 
and security of this hemisphere and that it should 
be developed and expanded now and in the 
future for the continuing requirements of the 
present world crisis as well as for the needs of 
the postwar era. The exemplary cooperation 
which we have maintained during the war, we 
are determined to maintain during the peace. 


Several dinners and luncheons, besides 
that given by the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union, were offered in honor 
of Dr. Padilla during the week that he spent 
in Washington. .His hosts included the 
Secretary of State and Mrs. Hull, Mr. Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, Mr. 
Nelson Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Mr. William Batt, Vice 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
and Mr. A. A. Berle, Assistant Secretary of 
State, and Mrs. Berle. The Mexican Am- 
bassador entertained at a large reception. 

Senator Connally and _ Representative 
Bloom, the respective chairmen of the 
Senate and House Committees on Foreign 
Affairs, did the honors on the occasion of 
Dr. Padilla’s visit to the capitol. 

Accompanying the Mexican Minister of 
Foreign Affairs on his visit to Washington 
were Senior Primo Villa Michel, Coordinator 
for the Promotion of Production and a mem- 
ber of the Mexican-American Commission 
for Economic Cooperation, and Sefior Javier 
Baz Manero of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 


Cuba’s New President 


Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin 


ON JUNE 1, 1944, the people of Cuba went 
to the polls and elected a new president to 
succeed President Fulgencio Batista for the 
term beginning October 10, 1944. The vic- 
tor was Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin, who 
was the candidate, not of the government 
coalition party but of the opposition. The 
triumph of the opposition was met with en- 
thusiastic demonstrations by multitudes of 
adherents in Habana and throughout the in- 
terior of the Republic, who not only cele- 
brated the election of their candidate but 
also spontaneously acclaimed the present 
Government for the democratic conduct of 
the election. 

Cuba’s President-elect, Ramén Grau San 
Martin, was born on September 13, 1887, 
in La Palma, Pinar del Rio, the son of Fran- 
cisco Grau Vinals, a successful tobacco mer- 
chant, and Dofia Pilar San Martin y del Col- 
lado. His infancy and early childhood were 
spent uneventfully in that provincial en- 
vironment, but as he and his older brother 
reached the schoolboy stage, the family de- 
cided to move to Habana in order to provide 
their sons with better educational opportuni- 
ties. Young Ramon’s father was a business 
man and he envisaged a similar career for 
his children, so the boy was registered for 
a commercial course in a Habana school. He 
completed the course successfully, but he 
himself decided against commerce in favor 
of medicine as his life work. In the face of 
family opposition he entered the Medical 
School of the University of Habana. 
Arduous years of study followed, during 
part of which he worked as an assistant in 
botany at the University to help pay his ex- 
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penses. But his intelligence and extraor- 
dinary desire to succeed in his chosen voca- 
tion brought him through with flying colors, 
and upon his graduation as a doctor of medi- 
cine in 1908 his family, long since happily 
convinced of his abilities and his fitness for 
the medical profession, rejoiced in his 
success. 

The young Dr. Grau San Martin estab- 
lished his medical practice in Habana and 
with the same devotion and industry that he 
had put into his studies at school, applied 
himself to specialization in internal medicine 
and to the study of diseases of the digestive 
tract. All the time not required for his rap- 
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idly growing clientele he spent in his labora- 
tory or at his study desk, and the results of 
his labors were given to the medical world 
in a steady and prodigious stream of papers 
published in medical journals or presented 
at medical congresses through a long period 
of years. He was elected a member of the 
Academy of Medical, Physical, and Natural 
Sciences and of the Society for Clinical Study 
of Habana and the papers he read on the 
occasion of his reception into these two asso- 
ciations, one on endocrine therapeutics and 
the other on gastric ulcers, were praised by 
his colleagues as masterly contributions to 
their respective fields of research. 

In 1921 he became professor of physi- 
ology in the Medical School of the Uni- 
vetsity of Habana and in the performance of 
that task he won the affection and regard of 
his students and the other faculty members. 
Thus quietly, studiously, and fruitfully were 
passed the first forty years of Ramon Grau 
San Martin’s life, caring for the sick, experi- 
menting and doing research to the benefit 
of medicine, teaching younger men to follow 
in his footsteps in the medical profession. 
He was far removed from politics. 

But in Cuba the political situation was 
taking an acute turn. General Gerardo Ma- 
chado was President and, despite the fact 
that he took office in May 1925 declaring 
that he would serve for one term only, he 
induced the Cuban Congress early in 1927 
to pass a resolution for a constitutional 
amendment extending his term of office for 
two years. In the fall of 1927 the university 
students attacked this and other proposed 
constitutional amendments, and Dr. Grau 
San Martin joined them in their revolt and 
resigned from the University in protest. 

President Machado began another term of 
office in May 1929 and opposition, particu- 
larly among students and young professional 
men, rapidly increased. The students organ- 
ized themselves into a Directory and, as a 


result of their continued demonstrations, the 
President closed the University in December 
1930 and many of the leaders, including Dr. 
Grau San Martin, were imprisoned. Un- 
daunted, however, and never willing to 
spend his time in idleness, he gathered the 
students about him and regularly conducted 
classes for them during the time they were 
in prison. Finally an amnesty for political 
prisoners was declared and Dr. Grau was 
released. But realizing that the release was 
probably only temporary, he decided he 
could better conduct his activities in exile. 
In Miami and New York he joined with 
other exiles who formed part of the Revo- 
lutionary Junta which was working for the 
overthrow of the Machado dictatorship. 
Eventually President Machado was over- 


thrown, and on August 12, 1933, he fled 


the country and Carlos Manuel de Céspedes 
became President. Even though he annulled 
the objectionable constitutional amendments 
and restored to force the constitution of 
1901, the revolutionary sentiment that had 
swept the island republic was not satisfied 
and on September 4, 1933, a revolt of the 
sergeants and enlisted men of the army led 
to the overthrow of the Céspedes regime 
and its replacement by a government headed 
by Dr. Grau San Martin. 


The new government held office for four 
months, during which time a large number 
of agrarian, labor, social, economic, and cul- 
tural decrees were promulgated. Among 
them were laws providing for an eight-hour 
working day, minimum wages, industrial ac- 
cident compensation, compulsory arbitration 
of labor disputes, days of rest for workers, 
nationalization of labor, creation of the Min- 
istry of Labor, school lunches, agrarian re- 
form, rural housing, creation of the Tenant 
Farmers Association, decreases in gas and 
electric rates, salary increases for teachers, 
free matriculation in the University for poor 
students, autonomy for the University, a re- 
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forestation program, suffrage for women, 
liquidation of the public works debt, and 
many other progressive measures. 

There was not universal satisfaction with 
Dr. Grau’s government, but even his ene- 
mies admitted that he worked to improve 
the lot of the common people of Cuba. In 
January 1934 the army and certain other ele- 
ments turned against him and he was forced 
to resign. He fled again to Miami, but his 
In 1938 he 
returned to Habana, where he continued to 


party retained its organization. 


lead a movement for constitutional reform. 

The June 1, 1944, election was Dr. Grau 
San Martin’s second recent bid for the presi- 
dency. In 1940 he was defeated by General 
Batista, but in 1944 he was successful on a 
platform that advocated national unity, fair 
treatment of foreign capital, rural education, 
improved communications, development of 
a merchant marine, utilization of water re- 
sources for irrigation and power, and col- 
laboration in international relationships 
rather than narrow nationalism. 


The President of Uruguay 


and his 


ON MarkcH 15, 1944, President Juan José 
Amézaga of Uruguay delivered his first an- 
nual message to the General Assembly. 
The message was brief and to the point, 
summarizing in more or less general terms 
the legislative and administrative develop- 
ments of his first year in office. 

The Government of Uruguay, stated the 
President, steadfastly held to the principles 
of democracy, and all the rights and liber- 
ties guaranteed by the Constitution—free- 
dom of thought, religion, education, free 
assembly, and the right to form labor 
unions—were respected and __ protected. 
Complete freedom of the press also pre- 
vailed, and on a few occasions when that 
freedom was carried to excess and penalties 
might legally have been imposed, the Gov- 
ernment deemed it more fitting to leave the 
matter to public opinion. And_ public 
opinion, the President said with satisfaction, 
was never slow to censure those who had 
overstepped the bounds of impartiality and 
justice. 


Message 


Joint efforts of the General Assembly and 
the Chief Executive led to considerable new 
and advanced legislation, all of vital im- 
portance to the 2,123,000 inhabitants of 
this progressive nation. Included in this 
new legislation were laws for the benefit of 
labor, the unemployed, the farmers, and 
industry, agriculture, and education in gen- 
eral. Laws were passed, for instance, creat- 
ing Wage Councils, charged with mapping | 
out wage adjustments for workers employed 
under labor contracts; establishing family 
allotments to raise the standard of living of 
low-paid workers; regulating working hours; 
lowering rents for workers’ homes; fixing 
minimum wages and working conditions in 
the construction industry; regulating work- 
ing conditions in the lumber industry; pro- 
viding for aid to the unemployed through a 
1,500,000-peso investment in extraordinary 
municipal public works; organizing depart- 
mental labor distribution commissions; 
amending the law regulating home indus- 
tries; and creating a social assistance fund to 
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provide food for the unemployed and for 
pre-school and school children throughout 
the Republic. 
creased for secondary and normal schools. 
Measures were adopted to alleviate the ef- 
fects on farmers of Uruguay's unprecedented 
drought; providing for the acquisition of seed 
oats; regulating the marketing of wheat; and 
creating arbitration and conciliation boards 
to solve the problem of farm rents. There 
were also a great number of price-fixing and 
other regulatory measures, adopted to con- 
trol the cost of living and the supply and 
distribution of articles of prime necessity. 
These and other similar acts the President 
recalled with expressions of appreciation for 
the action of the General Assembly in mak- 
ing them possible. 

In international policy Uruguay, the Presi- 
dent stressed, had worked to consolidate its 
adherence to the cause of the United and 
Associated Nations. Relations were broken 
with the Vichy Government and established 


Education budgets were in- 


with the French Committee of National Lib- 
eration, and, as another affirmation of prin- 
ciple, relations were renewed with the Soviet 
Union. There was no lull in the nation’s 
vigilance over activities that were considered 
or even suspected of being detrimental either 
to national or United Nations interests. An 
Interim Commission for the Study of Post- 
War Problems was created, and in January 
1944 another commission was established— 
the Economic, Financial, and Social Commis- 
sion on Post-War Problems. These bodies 
have been working wholeheartedly at their 
task, and the results of their studies, the 
President affirmed, will enable the country 
to face the problems of the future well pre- 
pared and advised. 

Turning to matters of national finance, the 
President stated that some time before the 
end of the year a treasury deficit was antici- 
pated. The cause of the deficit was the de- 
crease in revenues brought on by the war. 
The restriction of imports affected both cus- 





A NIGHT VIEW OF THE LEGISLATIVE PALACE 


This handsome building is situated at the highest point of the Avenida Agraciada, so that 
it overlooks the city of Montevideo and the bay. 
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toms revenues and certain internal taxes on 
imported luxury articles, which previously 
were good sources of national revenue. Strict 
economy was practiced in government ex- 
penditures but, holding fast to the ideal that 
“the general welfare is the capital of the so- 
ciety of the future,” the President pointed 
out that the certainty of a treasury deficit was 
not allowed to interfere with the Govern- 
ment’s paying its civil servants at least a 
minimum living wage or the teachers in the 
public schools a salary in keeping with the 
dignity of their profession; nor was national 
defense allowed to suffer. 

On the other hand, the general economic 
situation presented a satisfactory outlook. 
Notwithstanding the drought, which so ser- 
ously affected agricultural and livestock pro- 
duction in 1942-43, the later development 
of farm activities was propitious. Economic 
defense measures adopted by the Govern- 
ment helped to bring this about. Prices for 
cattle, sheep, and their derivative products 
were good, and exports of these products ac- 
counted for $85,200,000 (U. S. currency) 
out of a total export value of $100,021,700. 
This was the first year in Uruguay’s history 
that exports passed the $100,000,000 mark. 
Total imports during 1943 amounted to 
$63,807,350, approximately the same as the 
preceding year, although there was a de- 
crease in volume. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the country ended the year with a favor- 
able trade balance of $36,214,350. 


The national public works plan, approved 
by a decree-law of July 17, 1942, was in full 
swing during the year covered by the Presi- 
dent’s message, yielding both direct and in- 
direct benefits to the nation. One benefit 
was the provision of work for unemployed 
laborers; other gains ‘were realized through 
new highways and irrigation developments. 
President Amézaga outlined plans for a con- 
tinuation of this work—highways from east 
to west and north to south, which will even- 


tually connect all the principal cities and give 
ready communication systems to all produc- 
tive areas of the nation; railways that will 
extend to the frontiers and that will particu- 
larly serve the Departments of Tacuarembo, 
Rivera, and Cerro Largo in the north; and 
an extension of irrigation projects which will 
assure profitable agricultural and livestock 
operations in regions that have hitherto had 
to depend upon highly undependable 
The President recalled the 
fact that within three years private initiative 
had fulfilled its promise to bring rice pro- 
duction up to domestic requirements, a feat 
made possible only by the use of irrigation. 
And further proof, if such were needed, of 
the urgency of extending irrigation works 
was presented by the recent devastating 
drought. The public works plan also in- 
cludes a budget allocation of 400,000 pesos 
for soil erosion and reforestation programs. 
The progress of the chemical industry dur- 
ing the present war has made wood raw ma- 
terial No. 1 in countries that lack petroleum, 
coal, and rubber resources, stated the Presi- 
dent, as he mentioned the forestry plans. 


weather factors. 


There was considerable reform during the 
year in the Ministry of Public Health, all di- 
rected toward improvement in administra- 
tion, more exacting standards for specialized 
positions, and an increase in health activi- 
ties, especially in the interior of the country. 
An agreement was entered into between the 
Governments of Uruguay and the United 
States, through the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, whereby a cooper- 
ative health plan will be worked out, involv- 
ing the construction of model health centers, 
the foundation of a public health school, and 
reorganization of the nursing school. The 
United States will supply $500,000 and 
Uruguay $100,000 for this work. The Pres- 
ident expressed the hope that campaigns 
already under way would soon eradicate 
typhoid fever and diphtheria, and the estab- 
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The customhouse, adjacent to the Government-administered wharves, is in the center background. 


lishment of the Echinococcosis Polyclinic has 
already served to intensify the fight against 
that disease. The anti-tuberculosis campaign 
has gone forward, with special attention be- 
ing given to preventive work through wide- 
spread individual and group examinations to 
try to discover the disease in its earliest 
stages. Four new pavilions of 120 beds 
each were constructed for tubercular patients; 
the tuberculosis pavilion at Paysandi under- 
went repairs and renovation; and, looking to 
the future, a number of new hospitals were 
planned for early construction, which within 
the next year or two should give the nation 
a total of 4,300 hospital beds. 

As for education, in spite of a restricted 
budget, the Government was able to main- 
tain primary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion on the same level it had previously 


enjoyed, and at the same time due attention 
was given to arts, sciences, and letters which 
also need government support and stimulus. 
The President mentioned that at present 
steps are being taken to organize a National 
Conservatory of Music, a School of Speech 
and Theatrical Art, and an Art School; and 
plans are likewise in operation to extend ed- 
ucation along these lines throughout the Re- 
public by means of visits of artists who are 
being sent to schools and cultural centers at 
government expense, and by means of ofh- 
cial radio broadcasts. 


Brief Biography of Uruguay's President 


As stated above, this message covered 
governmental activities of Dr. Amézaga’s 
first year as Chief of State of Uruguay. He 
assumed that high office on March 1, 1943, 
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with an honorable and fruitful career behind 
him as teacher, lawyer, journalist, legislator, 
economist, administrator, and internation- 
alist in the service of his country and its in- 
stitutions. 

Juan José Amézaga was born in Monte- 
video sixty-two years ago, the son of Don 
Juan José de Amézaga and Doja Josefa 
Landaraso. Upon his graduation from the 
University of Montevideo in 1905 with a 
degree in Law and Social Sciences, his gifts 
and studiousness prompted the Law School 
to grant him a scholarship that took him to 
France and Germany, where during the years 
1906 and 1907 he studied at the law schools 
in Paris and Berlin. Upon his return to 
Montevideo he was appointed professor of 
penal law and later professor of civil law 
at the University. The latter chair he filled 
for twenty-three years and at the same time 
taught courses in philosophy and industrial 
legislation. 


Dr. Amézaga’s career as a public man be- 
gan with his election as deputy from the 
Department of Durazno to Congress in 1907 
and 1911. The depth and sincerity of his 
humanitarian interest in labor, social, and 
educational problems was evidenced by the 
energy and earnestness with which he im- 
mediately began working for progressive 
legislation. He acted as either author or con- 
sultant in the formulation of most of the 
important legislation adopted during the pe- 
riod 1908 to 1914. This legislation and the 
assembly debates thereon, in which he par- 
ticipated, covered such varying problems as 
suffrage, minority representation, propor- 
tional representation, referendums on con- 
stitutional reform, the protection of minors, 
labor accident compensation, old age and 
disability pensions, banking and insurance, 
communications, fingerprint identification, 
and many others. In 1908 he was appointed 
to a committee to study and formulate a na- 
tional public assistance law and later he was 


for a time director of the National Labor 
Office. In 1915 he was named Minister of 
Industry and during the two years he held 
that office he did much to stimulate and de- 
velop national industry. In 1917 he became 
president of the State Insurance Bank and 
later headed the National Postal Savings Bu- 
reau. He also served for a time as chairman 
of the Export and Import Control Com- 
mission. 

But even while working so assiduously in 
these public posts, he also found time to 
give the same careful attention to other mat- 
ters of importance to his nation and his com- 
munity. He was president of the Athenaeum 
of Montevideo; a member of the Secondary 
Education Council, the National Public As- 
sistance Board, and the Board for the Pro- 
tection of Minors; and he was honorary 
director of the Law School Library and a 
member of the Governing Board of the Casa 
de Estudios (House of Studies). 

Availing itself of Dr. Amézaga’s broad 
knowledge and abilities, the Government of 
Uruguay again and again sent him to repre- 
sent his country at international conferences. 
In 1923 he was an Uruguayan representative 
at the League of Nations in Geneva; and he 
was a delegate to the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
and Seventh International Conferences of 
American States which met, respectively, at 
Buenos Aires in 1910, Santiago, Chile, in 
1923, Habana in 1928, and Montevideo in 
1933, and to the Meeting of Jurists at Mon- 
tevideo in 1939. 

When the question of constitutional re- 
form arose in Uruguay in 1942, Dr. Amé- 
zaga’s talents and learning were again called 
upon to play an important role in drafting 
the new constitution. He is the author of 
a number of published works on penal and 
civil law, one of which, De las Nulidades en 
General (On Nullities in General), won a 
prize offered by the Law School of his alma 
mater. He has also written countless articles 
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for periodicals dealing with legal, social wel- 
fare, and labor topics. 

Dr. Amézaga’s career obviously stamps 
him as one of the outstanding democrats of 
the American continent. His life thus far 
has been spent not only in study but in 


actual contact with the problems of the 
people. His legal mind, his administrative 
experience, and above all his great human 
interest in those problems continue to auger 
well for his performance as the Chief Exec- 
utive of his nation. 


Recommendation for the Establishment of 


a Preliminary International Organization 


THE following recommendation for the im- 
mediate establishment of a preliminary inter- 
nattonal organization was drawn up by the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee, sitting 
at Rio de Janeiro: 

CONSIDERING: 

1. That the Inter-American Juridical Commit- 
tee declared in its Preliminary Recommendation on 
Post-War Problems,’ which it presented to the 
American Governments in September, 1942, that 
“the maintenance of law and order and the appli- 
cation and development of specific rules of inter- 
national conduct demand the creation of some ma- 
chinery of international government which can 
represent the will of the entire community and its 
collective interests rather than the will and the in- 
terests of its individual members, and which can 
carry into effect its decisions’; 

2. That this future international machinery 
might consist either of the League of Nations, 
amended as experience might indicate, or of a new 
institution whose original nucleus would be the 
group of the United Nations so constituted as to 
permit its proper development into the universal 
organization; 

3. That although the League of Nations was 
the first effective step towards collective security 
and cooperation, there is a general feeling un- 
favorable to the policies pursued by the League; 
and notwithstanding certain important accom- 
plishments of the League, it is recognized that the 
League failed as an agency of peace due primarily 
to the lack of support by certain great powers, as 


*See BULLETIN, April, 1943. 


well as to its limited jurisdiction and other con- 
stitutional defects; 

4. That on the other hand the moral and poli- 
tical objectives of the United Nations, the declara- 
tions of their leading statesmen and the develop- 
ment of events make it clear that the United 
Nations are in a position to create the future in- 
ternational system, counting immediately upon the 
support of a preponderant majority of the inter- 
national community; 

5. That the members of the United Nations 
signed a joint declaration proclaiming the adop- 
tion of the common program of principles and cb- 
jectives contained in the Atlantic Charter, which 
represents not only the war objectives of the said 
powers but the principles upon which they hope 
to establish a permanent peace; 

6. That the American States, represented by 
their Ministers of Foreign Affairs, recognized at 
the third consultative meeting held in Rio de 
Janeiro that the Atlantic Charter included  prin- 
ciples which constitute a part of the juridical 
heritage of America; 

7. That subsequently the American Continent 
as a whole has come to support the principles 
contained in the Atlantic Charter through the ac- 
tion of those American States, which as bellig- 
erents, have formally adopted them and through 
the action of the other American States which 
without being belligerents, have manifested in one 
one way or another their adhesion to the said 
principles and are at the same time contributing 
with all their resources to the common cause; 

8. That the progress of the war gives promise 
that the possibility of putting into effect the prin- 
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ciples and purposes of the Atlantic Charter is now 
approaching realization, and that in consequence 
it becomes necessary to define these principles and 
purposes more specifically so as to make them 
practically applicable to the conditions that will 
be confronted at the close of the war; 

9. That during the progress of the war the 
collaboration of the United Nations has taken con- 
crete form in the establishment of procedures of 
consultation and of agencies of common action 
which have afforded valuable experience in the 
possibilities of future cooperation; 

10. That it is apparent that the transition 
from the cessation of hostilities to the state of 
peace will be gradual and will not take place in 
all the theaters of the war at the same time, and 
that it is probable that conditions existing in 
many countries will make it impossible to fix de- 
finitive conditions of peace until order has been 
restored and responsible governments established; 

11. That the spirit of cooperation now exist- 
ing between the members of the United Nations 
should be increased still further by undertaking 
immediately the preparation of plans for the de- 
finitive organization of the international commun- 
ity, without awaiting the termination of hostilities; 

12. That the participation of all of the Amer- 
ican States in the making of common plans for 
the establishment of the future international or- 
ganization would consolidate the unity of the 
Continent as an indispensable element of the or- 
ganization and would be in accord with the uni- 
versality of membership recommended by the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee as one of the 
essential conditions of an international organiza- 
tion; 

13. That to this end it would be desirable to 
develop the procedures of consultation and the 
agencies of common action made use of by the 
United Nations, in order to insure the coopera- 
tion of all of their members, as well as the cocp- 
eration of the American States which, without 
entering the war as formal or declared belligerents, 
are cooperating morally and materially fulfilling 
their obligations of collaboration, so that all of 
them may participate actively in the deliberations 
for the reconstruction and reorganization of the 
international system, to be carried out upon the 
basis of the most complete mutual understanding 
and with the greatest possible efficiency in the 
presence of the critical problems to be handled: 

14. That this development of the organization 
and the activities of the United Nations and As- 


sociated States can be carried out without inter- 
fering with the conduct of the war and without 
deciding upon the definitive organization of the 
international community, which must await the 
termination of hostilities and the more deliberate 
examination of the conditions then presenting 
themselves: 

The Inter-American Juridical Committee, act- 
ing in pursuance of the competence conferred upoa 
it by Resolution XXV of the Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers held at Rio de Janeiro in January, 1942, 
which entrusts the Committee “with the formula- 
tion of specific recommendations relative to the 
international organization in the juridical and poli- 
tical fields, and in the field of international secur- 
ity,” submits to the American Governments the 
following recommendation: 

I. To consider the immediate establishment of 
an international juridical institution of a prelimi- 
nary character, the object of which would be to 
deliberate upon the decisions to be taken with re- 
spect to international reconstruction and the or- 
ganization of international peace by means of an 
effective system assuring the cooperation and 
guaranteeing the collective and individual security 
of all of the members of the community of nations. 

II. To create this international juridical institu- 
tion by securing the adoption by the United Na- 
tions of a formal legal structure, so as to obtain 
as soon as possible in the deliberations and deci- 
sions to be taken in respect to the objectives set 
forth in the preceding article the active coopera- 
tion of all their members and of the American 
States which have broken relations with the Axis 
Powers and are fulfilling their pledges of continen- 
tal solidarity. 

III. To create a General Assembly in which 
each member of the United Nations and of the 
Associated American States would be entitled to 
representation. 

IV. To entrust to an Executive Committee, 
consisting at first of the Powers which are now 
bearing the main burden of the war and later 
also of other States selected by the General As- 
sembly, the formulation of the policies and meas- 
ures to be submitted to the Assembly in matters 
relating to international reconstruction and reor- 
ganization, without prejudice to the plans which 
any of the members of the organization may pre- 
sent upon the subject. 

V. To establish a general Secretariat as the 
central administrative agency of the juridical in- 
stitution to be created, authorized to call meetings 
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of the General Assembly, to prepare the agenda 
for such meetings, to coordinate the work of the 
separate agencies of the United Nations, and to 
maintain contacts with the governments of tlie 
United Nations and of the Associated American 
States. 


VI. To create special committees within the 
general Secretariat to study the various problems 
of post-wat reconstruction and organization and 
to prepare recommendations with respect to the 
policies and measures to be submitted by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to the General Assembly. 


VII. To bring about, as far as possible, the 
coordination of the activities of the independent 
administrative agencies of the United Nations now 
existing or to be created in the future with the 
activities of the respective committees of the Sec- 
retariat. 


VIII. To await the cessation of hostilities and 
the establishment of relatively stable conditions in 
the countries which have been the theater of war 
before determining the final and definitive fortn 
of the organization of the international commu- 
nity; but in the meantime the United Nations and 
the Associated American States should endeavor to 
mark out the general lines of this organization, so 
that the temporary organization to which this rec- 
ommendation is confined may be as far as possible 
of such a character as to facilitate the transition 
to the final and definitive organization to be estal- 
lished by means of a universal agreement. 

RIO DE JANEIRO, June 5, 1944. 
(S) FRANcIscoO CAMPOS 
(S) CHARLES G. FENWICK 
(S) F. Nieto pDEL Rio 
(S) CG. E. Srork 
(S) A. GOMEZ RoBLEDO 
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WAITING TO REGISTER 


Men from the same country regions of Mexico quickly form groups and stick together during the regis- 
tration and, if possible, afterwards. 


Workers from Mexico 


DOROTHY M. TERCERO 


Assistant Editor of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union 


For the past two years frequent northbound 
trains have been crossing the Mexican- 
United States border loaded with Mexican 
day laborers, hundreds and thousands of 
them. There is, of course, nothing new 
about Mexican laborers in the United States. 
Railways in many sections of the country 
and farms, particularly in California and the 
Southwest, have employed them to a greater 
or lesser degree for many years. But the 
movement that began in September 1942 is 
unique, because these Mexican workers are 
being brought from their homeland to the 
United States under the terms of two inter- 
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national agreements and they represent one 
phase of the effective cooperation between 
the two governments in the prosecution of 
the war. 

In the summer of 1942 it became apparent 
in the United States that the enrollment of 
men in the armed services, the movement of 
farm workers into industry, and the Gov- 
ernment’s program to increase agricultural 
production to meet wartime needs were 
causing a shortage of agricultural labor, par- 
ticularly of the seasonal type, that could not 
be met by the recruiting of workers within 
the United States. At the request of the 
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United States Department of Agriculture, 
the War Manpower Commission, and other 
appropriate government agencies, the De- 
partment of State proposed to the Mexican 
Government a plan for bringing in Mexican 
farm labor to help in the emergency. So an 
agreement was signed on August 4, 1942, 
providing for the temporary migration of 
Mexican agricultural workers to the United 
States. 

A few months later the War Manpower 
Commission and other interested agencies 
again petitioned the Department of State to 
Open negotiations with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment in order to work out arrangements 
for the temporary migration of non-agricul- 
tural workers, in view of increased shortages 
of manpower in certain essential industries 
caused by the enrollment of men in the 
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PROOF OF FARM LABOR EXPERIENCE 


This farmer from a Guanajuato village shows his 
work-hardened hands at the enrollment center in 
Mexico City to demonstrate his long experience. 





armed services and the expansion of defense 
industries. A second agreement was there- 
fore consummated between the two Govern- 
ments on April 30, 1943, which provided 
for bringing in maintenance-of-way workers 
for the railroads. 

Both agreements offer guaranties as to 
wage rates, living conditions, and eventual 
repatriation for the Mexican workers and 
specify that they are not to be employed to 
replace other workers or for the purpose of 
reducing previously established wage rates 
in any industry in which they might be em- 
ployed. Furthermore, it is provided that as 
temporary residents in the United States, 
workers brought in under the agreements 
will be exempt from compulsory military 
service in the armed forces of the United 
States. 


The first Mexican workers transported 
under the farm labor agreement left Mexico 
City late in September 1942, to harvest Cali- 
fornia sugar beets. From that time until 
May 1943, approximately 17,300 workers 
were recruited in Mexico and transported 
north of the Rio Grande, with California 
receiving the largest number—about 12,500 
—and Arizona, Washington, and Idaho the 
remainder. Besides sugar beets, the Mexi- 
cans worked vegetables, and 
guayule in California, vegetables in Arizona, 
and sugar beets in Washington and Idaho; 
and as the summer of 1943 came on, they 
were moved into the sugar beet areas of 
Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, South Da- 
kota, and Nebraska. Altogether during 
the year 1943, the War Food Administra- 
tion, which directs and supervises farm labor 
activities of the Federal Government, 
brought in about 50,000 Mexican nationals 
to help harvest United States crops. 


in fruits, 


A press release of the United States 
Department of Agriculture dated July 17, 
1944, reported on the number of Mexican 
farm workers brought into the United States 
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IN THE NATIONAL STADIUM, MEXICO CITY 


These contracted workers are awaiting final roll call and the credentials that will let them board the train. 
for the United States. 


during the first half of 1944. On July 15, 
the sixty-sixth trainload of workers trans- 
ported since the first of the year arrived in 
California, and as of the same date almost 
64,000 Mexicans were employed on farms 
in seventeen Western and Midwestern 
States. War Food Administration plans in- 
clude the transportation of additional 
workers so as to maintain a force of 75,000 
for the 1944 harvest season. Since the pro- 
gram’s inception a total of 110,550 farm 
workers have thus far been brought to the 
United States. 

The first contingent of Mexican railway 
workers, 6,000 in number, came to the 
United States to help relieve the manpower 
shortage on southwestern railroads shortly 
after the agreement of April 30, 1943, was 
concluded. Up to July 1944, almost 55,000 
such laborers have worked for varying pe- 


riods in the United States. Thirty different, 
railroads scattered throughout the country, 
are now participating in this program. Up: 
to July 1944, the maximum number of. 
Mexican railway workers that could be em-: 
ployed at any one time in the United States: 
was 40,000, but early in July the ceiling’ 
was raised to 50,000. 

Under the terms of these two international 
agreements, the United States pays for the’ 
transportation of the Mexicans to the work, 
The labor 
contracts, signed between the workers and 


area and for their return home. 


the appropriate government agency and be- 
tween the employer or employer organiza- 
tion and the government agency, guarantee 
the workers the prevailing wage for the 
work they do and employment for at least 
75 percent of the contract period, as well as 
shelter, sanitary, and medical facilities of a 
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reasonable minimum standard. Ten percent 
of the workers’ wages is deducted and sent 
to Mexico for deposit to their credit, to be 
handed over to them on their return to their 
homeland. 

Selection headquarters are located in 
Mexico City and great care is exercised to 
choose for transportation to the United 
States only healthy experienced men. The 
health and character of applicants are re- 
viewed by representatives of the health, 1m- 
migration, and agricultural offices of both 


countries. The physical check-up includes 


X-rays of the lungs and digestive tract and 
a blood test, and no individuals are accepted 





for contract until they have passed the ex- 
amination. 

Mexico's willingness to send laborers to 
the United States is a highly appreciable 
contribution of that country to the prose- 
cution of the war. The workers are doing 
a good job. Both the farm and railway 
enterprises have expressed their entire sat- 
isfaction with the work accomplished by the 
Mexicans. And, aside from the fact that 
they are performing valuable work, their 
presence 1s helping to cement friendly re- 
lationships between the two countries. Their 
good will and earnest determination to help 
win the war stamp them as true soldiers of 


OFF TO THE 
UNITED STATES 
Families crowd the station 


platforms as they bid God- 
speed to the farm workers, 


Courtesy of War Food 
Administration 
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MEXICAN RAILWAY WORKERS 


The men in the upper picture are working on the New York Central lines in Ohio. Below, a commissary 
restaurant at Valparaiso, Indiana, where meals of fixed quality and price are provided for the laborers. 


production, and they have found ready 
recognition of that fact in the friendly atti- 
tude of the people of the United States 
toward them. 

Celebrations and festivals are often held 
in honor of the workers in the various labor 


centers throughout the country, and educa- 
tional and recreational facilities have been 
provided for them. On June 19, 1944, at 
the invitation of the Division of Labor and 
Social Information of the Pan American 
Union, a group of 150 workers from the 
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railway areas at Odinton and Cheverly, 
Maryland, a short distance outside Washing- 
ton, visited the Pan American Union. They 
were officially welcomed by Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
the Director General, who in a brief address 
paid tribute to the contribution of the work- 
ets of Mexico to the joint war effort of the 
two countries and expressed the desire and 
willingness of the Pan American Union to 
assist them in any possible way. The Am- 
bassador of Mexico in Washington, Dr. 
Francisco Castillo Najera, also was present 
at the gathering and addressed his fellow 
countrymen, stressing the value and im- 
portance of the work they are doing and the 
need for continued cooperation between the 
two neighboring countries during the war 
and in the peace to come. Mr. Ernesto 
Galarza, Chief of the Division of Labor and 
Social Information of the Pan American 
Union, also spoke to the workers, assuring 
them of the interest with which his office is 
following their life and activities in the 
United States and offering them support 
and collaboration in the solution of any 
problems that arise. The visitors were then 
entertained with a musical program and a 
presentation of one of the films of Mexico’s 
popular comedian, Cantinflas, following 
which refreshments were offered by the per- 
sonnel of the Division of Labor and Social 
Information. 


Taking advantage of his presence in the 
United States as one of Mexico’s delegates to 
the International Labor Conference that met 
at Philadelphia in May 1944, the Mexican 
Secretary of Labor, Francisco Trujillo Gurria, 
made a short tour through a number of 
states for the purpose of visiting some of the 
groups of Mexican workers now employed 
by United States railways. Upon his return 
to Mexico he expressed great satisfaction 
with the working and living conditions of- 
fered the workers and, above all, with the 





general conduct of the workers themselves 
in their new environment. 

The one small difficulty which he encoun- 
tered, reported Secretary Trujillo Gurria, 
was the matter of food. The workers, ac- 
customed all their lives to Mexican dishes, 
sometimes find it difficult to adjust them- 
selves to United States cookery, even though 
the latter may be rich in vitamins and 
calories. But, the Secretary stated, a solu- 
tion to this problem may soon be arranged 
by the Mexican Government and the em- 
ployer enterprises, by making possible the 
employment of cooks who can provide the 
workers with a touch of home cooking. 

Here is another interesting sidelight on 
Secretary Trujillo Gurria’s conversations 
with the workers. He stated that he had 
been approached by several committees of 
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MEXICAN COTTON PICKER 


Many of the Mexican workers have been lending 
a hand to cotton growers in the Southwest. 
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workers who asked if the Mexican Govern- 
ment could arrange matters so that upon 
their return to Mexico, instead of bringing 
back their wages in cash, they might be au- 
thorized to buy agricultural tools and im- 
plements and other equipment, with which 
they could mechanize their farming or es- 
tablish small industries at home. The 
Secretary announced that the idea, which 
seemed to him like a sound and practicable 





ma 


Courtesy of War Food Administration 





one, would be studied by the Mexican De- 
partment of Labor and appropriate recom- 
mendations made thereon. 

All in all, it seems apparent that the labor 
agreements, arranged first between the Mex1- 
can and United States Governments, are 
yielding results not only in war-essential in- 
dustry and production that will hasten vic- 
tory for the United Nations, but also in 
friendship among peoples. 


IN A SUGAR BEET FIELD 


Mexican nationals help with the sugar beet harvest in California and other states. 


Notes on 


Music in the Americas 


CGHAREESHSEEGER 


Chief of the Music Division, Pan American Union 


Organization of music activities 


THERE are several distinct patterns of large- 
scale organization of music activities now in 
operation in the Western Hemisphere. 
These have been evolved as normal elements 
of the culture-communities in which they 
appear, and can be viewed as expressions of 
comparatively deep-set attitudes toward the 
role of the arts in human society. 

The differences in these patterns stem 
from the mother culture-communities in 
Europe, though they have undergone ac- 
culturation to varying extents with African 
Ahusweraeeleatin 
America, as in France, Italy, and Spain, gov- 
ermment plays a more important part in 
large-scale music organization than it does 
in Anglo-America where, as in England, cul- 
tivation of music has hardly been considered 
the affair of political organization. 

It is interesting to observe, however, that 
in the United States increased pressure has 
been brought to bear upon Congress and the 
executive departments in favor of govern- 
ment subsidization of music and inclusion of 


and indigenous patterns. 


music activity in the programs of govern- 
ment agencies. At the same time, in Latin 
America, private initiative in music organiza- 
tion is well under way, not necessarily in 
conflict with government, but either inde- 
pendent of it or cooperating with it. 

These culture patterns and tendencies are 
interesting in themselves as objects of 
study—quite absorbingly so to those who 
exhibit them. Music nationalism is in the 
ascendancy in practically every republic. At 
the same time, such patterns and tendencies 


come more and more to interest each other, 
partly because the differences of one from 
another are intriguing, and partly because 
a basic single pattern begins to show 
through the apparent diversity. Music inter- 
There 
is, then, an expanding character in the 


nationalism is an important factor. 


hemisphere music situation as a whole, in- 
dicative, perhaps, of the over-all situation in 
which it has been proposed to utilize this 
expanding tendency to develop programs of 
international and inter-cultural cooperation. 
Success of this utilization will depend to a 
considerable extent not only upon the cus- 
tomary recognition of the diversity of these 
pattern types, but also upon close scrutiny 
and sound evaluation of the tendencies of 
each toward the other. 

To illustrate, we may take as examples 
the present state of music organization in 
three of the twenty-one republics—Paraguay, 
Chile, and the United States. Anyone can 
see that the three national-cultural situations 
differ dramatically from each other. It 
should not be too difficult to see, however, 
that the music-technical problems involved 
closely resemble each other, though the 
methods of organizing the structure which 
is to solve them are of three distinctly dif- 
ferent types. 

PARAGUAY. On May 18, 1944, Dr. Juan 
Dario Quiroz, Minister of Education, issued 
Order No. 50 by which a General Music 
Office was created in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. Remberto Jiménez was appointed to 
assume general direction of the new agency 
and Francisco Marin Nogueras was named 
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Inspector General of Music. The task of 
the Office may be outlined as follows: 


1. To supervise the music institutions of the 
Republic. 

2. To inspect music education in schools, col- 
leges, conservatories and other institutions both 
public and private. 

3. To encourage the production of Paraguayan 
music and to devise means for its diffusion. 

4. To train Paraguayan musicians. 

5. To propose a legal system for protection of 
the rights of composers of music, including pro- 
cedures for collection and handling of fees. 

6. To organize concerts, competitions and re- 
search. 

7. To arrange for the printing of music, the 
manufacture of phonograph recordings and the 
publication of books in connection with the music 
activity of the country. 

8. To plan the establishment of a public Ji- 
brary of records, a symphony orchestra, and a na- 
tional conservatory (with courses in declamation 
and classic dancing). 

9. To supervise the granting and administra- 
tion of scholarships. 

10. To maintain a register of Paraguayan com- 
posers and their works and to aid in publication. 

11. To promote international relations in the 
field of music. 

12. To encourage cultivation of choral singing 
in the Republic. 

13. To watch over, finally, everything related to 
the cultivation of the art of music in the country. 


The setting up of such mechanisms is 
found today either in countries with a mini- 
mum of cosmopolitan music life but other- 
wise healthy popular and folk arts, or in 
countries where drastic social and political 
change is taking place. Clearly, in this case, 
the former conditions suffice, as they do in a 
number of republics where, we may suppose, 
similar well thought out and elaborate gov- 
ernmental structures may be expected to be 
created in the near future. 

CHILE. Large-scale organization of music 
activity has for some time been developing 
gradually in Chile. At present, it is a 
highly centralized undertaking in which 
government and private individuals coop- 


erate closely. The chief organ of govern- 
ment is the School of Fine Arts of the 
University of Chile, whose Dean, since 
1932, has been Domingo Santa Cruz. The 
music branch of the School is the National 
Conservatory of Music, an institution of 
many years standing. The president is 
Samuel Negrete. 

In 1940, the Institute of Music Extension 
was created from the National Association 
for Symphony Concerts and other organiza- 
tions. This Institute was made subordinate 
to the University of Chile in 1942. The 
tasks of the agency are: 


1. To attend to the formation and maintenance 
of a symphony orchestra, a chorus, a ballet group, 
and chamber music groups. 

2. To provide permanent facilities for presen- 
tation of symphony concerts, opera and _ ballet 
throughout the Republic. 

3. To stimulate the work of Chilean compos- 
ers through annual competitions. 

4. To promote, by grants of funds, projects 
for the development of Chilean music. 


The Institute maintains a symphony or- 
chestra, a ballet group and a string quartet. 
In addition to the regular series of sym- 
phony concerts (over two hundred during 
the past season), popular orchestra concerts 
and a series of concerts for children are 
given. A proposed series for workers has 
been planned, but the details are not per- 
fected. The president is Domingo Santa 
Cruz; the artistic director, Armando Carva- 
jal, who is also permanent conductor of the 
orchestra. 

During the past year, the Institute for 
Folk Music Research of the School of Fine 
Arts has been created. The chief is Eugenio 
Pereira Salas. 

Closely connected with these official 
entities, through interlocking directorates, 
are the two societies Amigos del Arte and 
Sociedad de Misica de Camara. The former 
promotes, among other activities, concerts of 
chamber music, and cooperates with the “So- 
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ciedad Santa Cecilia’ of Chillan and the 
“Grupo Chopin y Palestrina” of Temuco. 
The president is Martin Bunster. The lat- 
tet’s special care is the promotion of con- 
certs by the Chilean String Quartet as well 
as recitals by outstanding virtuosi. The 
president is Samuel Negrete. 

Two societies of composers belong to this 
galaxy of organizations—the Society of 
Chilean Composers and the National Asso- 
ciation of Composers. There is a musicians 
union—the Federaci6n de Musicos. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. Music or- 
ganization in the United States has been, 
up to the present war emergency, a concern 
of private individuals, and is highly com- 
partmentalized, that is to say, divided into 
distinct fields of endeavor. To the man 
from Mars it might appear that no musician 
could function in the United States unless 
he belonged to at least three music societies, 
associations, clubs, groups, guilds, or unions. 
Organization has been successful in the fol- 
lowing fields: 


1. Executants: The American Federation of 
Musicians (AFM) is a national labor union af- 
filiated with the American Federation of Labor 
(AFL). All instrumentalists, singers, conductors, 
and arrangers, who expect to earn their living 
through performance of music in or with ensem- 
bles, must belong. A number of special sub-fields 
have their own unions, as, for instance, the 
American Guild of Musical Artists (AGMA), the 
American Guild of Organists, the American 
Bandmasters Association, the American Associa- 
tion of Harpists, etc. 


2. Educators: The Music Educators National 
Conference (MENC) is the organization of gen- 
eral music educators in schools, colleges and some 
universities. Affiliated with it are the National 
School Orchestra Association, the National School 
Band Association, and the National School Vocal 
Association. The Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation (MTNA) was made up originally of pri- 
vate teachers of instrumental and vocal tech- 
niques. Nowadays it comprises some university 
and college teachers. In this field also there are 
many societies devoted to smaller sections of the 


field, such as the National Academy of Teachers 
of Singing, the National Guild of Piano Teach- 
ers, etc. Each of the forty-eight states has music 
teachers associations of various types. 

3. Composers: Composers often organize in lo- 
cal societies in a purely professional way. 

4. Performance rights: There are a number of 
performance rights collecting agencies, including 
the American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers (ASCAP), the American Composers 
Alliance (ACA), Broadcast Music Inc. (BMI), 
Music Publishers Protective Association (MPPA), 
etc. 

5. Amateurs: Music amateurs are loosely or- 
ganized in the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

6. Musicologists: Musicologists are organized 
in the American Musicological Society (AMS), 
and music librarians, in the Music Library Asso- 
ciation (MLA). 

7. Publishers: Publishers are organized in the 
Music Publishers Association (MPA). 

8. Industry: The instrument makers have their 
own organizations, as have also the music dealexs. 

9. Management: Management of concert artists 
is highly organized, though there are many indi- 
vidual managers. Worthy of mention is the Or- 
chestra Managers Association. 

10. Miscellaneous organizations: There are 
many miscellaneous organizations. such as the Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of Music, the 
National Music League, the Music War Council, 
etc. 


Aside from the organizations concerned 
exclusively with the field of music, a num- 
ber of entities representing fields which in- 
clude music are important in the national 
picture. Thus, the Carnegie, Rockefeller, 
Guggenheim, Russell Sage, and other Foun- 
dations, have vitally influenced the develop- 
ment of music activity in the United States, 
as have also such organizations as the Na- 
tional Recreation Association (NRA), the 
Parent-Teachers Associations (PTA), the 
Association of American Colleges, the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies (ACLS). 

The piecemeal, or compartmentalized, or- 
ganization of music as a thing-in-itself has, 
however, far outstripped the more general- 
ized treatment of the art as an integral part 
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of total culture. Undoubtedly, this empha- 
sis has led to notable advances in many fields. 
At the same time, it has only too often fos- 
tered narrowness of mind, and even bigotry. 
Cooperation between individuals has been 
increasingly facilitated via the organizations 
peculiar to their respective fields. But it has 
not been until recently that organizations 
have become accustomed to cooperate with 
each other upon a large scale for mutual or 
general benefit. The time has come, there- 
fore, when the effort to bring the whole 
galaxy together in one over-all congress 
must of necessity be made. 

In 1940, under the guidance of Dr. Har- 
old Spivacke, Chief of the Music Division 
of the Library of Congress, the National 
Music Council (NMC) was formed. Forty- 
one national organizations have become 
members, but the two most important, the 
AFM and MENC, have remained outside. 
It is a question what has been accomplished. 
The new president, Dr. Howard Hanson, 
may be able to remove the obstacles to effec- 
tive organization. 

All of this private activity has proceeded 
without government aid or notice and, in 
turn, it has, until the present war emer- 
gency, paid virtually no attention to govern- 
ment, except sporadically to press for in- 
troduction of legislation into Congress look- 
ing toward the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, a music bureau in the 
United States Office of Education, or the 
like. These efforts have invariably failed. 

The most substantial contribution of the 
United States Government to music has been 
support for the Music Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress and its Archive of Ameri- 
can Folk Song. This Division administers 
what is probably the largest collection of 
music and books on music in existence, and 
is a prominent factor in the development of 


music activity throughout the nation, not 
only in the library field, but in the armed 
services and many other fields. 

In connection with government relief 
during the 1929 depression and in 1939, a 
number of emergency government agencies 
initiated music programs, notably the Re- 
settlement Administration (later Farm Se- 
curity Administration), the Work Projects 
Administration (WPA), the National Youth 
Administration (NYA), and others. All 
these pioneer developments were liquidated 
by congressional action, apparently sup- 
ported by majority public opinion through- 
out the country. But in spite of fairly de- 
termined efforts to avoid expenditure of 
public funds for art, music has been found 
useful in the conduct of a number of goy- 
ernment agencies, notably in the Office of 
War Information (OWI) and in the Treas- 
ury Department (where music has been ex- 
tensively used in the selling of war bonds). 

Since the outbreak of the war, music has 
been used to a small extent in the cultiva- 
tion of friendly international relations both 
in the Western Hemisphere and in the rest ~ 
of the world. From 1940-1943, the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs main- 
tained a music program, some of whose 
results are well known throughout the 
Since 1943, the Department of 
State, through its Science, Education and 
Art Division, has taken over this music 


Americas. 


program. 

From newspaper clippings, correspondence 
and reports, it appears that the three pat- 
terns of organization mentioned in the fore- 
going paragraphs are being tried out in 
nearly all the other American republics. 

The most fertile fields for inter-American 
music organization seem to be music educa- 
tion, performance rights, musicology, and 
management. 


Women of the Americas 


Notes from the Inter-American Commission of Women 


Mexico includes women in committees 
on post-war planning 


The Inter-American Commission of 
Women has received an interesting com- 
munication from its Vice-President, the 
representative of Mexico, Senora Amalia 
Caballero de Castillo Ledon. 

Pursuant to resolutions adopted at the last 
Assembly of the Commission advocating the 
formation in each country of committees on 
post-war planning, Senora de Castillo 
Ledén approached the Mexican Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the hope of putting into 
effect the recommendation that there should 
be women on such committees. 

Thanks to Sefiora de Castillo Ledén’s ac- 
tivities, General Manuel Avila Camacho, 
President of Mexico, approved the addition 
of a group of women to the committee that 
was already in operation. The women’s 
committee is composed of the following: 
Education: Seftora Luz Vera and Profesora Paula 

Gomez Alonso 
Geography: Sehora Rita Lopez de Yergo 
Social Service: Senoras Adela Formoso de 

Obregén Santacilia, Elena Diaz Lombardo de 

Baz and Profesora Julia Nava de Ruisanchez 
General Medicine and Pediatrics: Doctora Mar- 

garita Delgado de Solis Quiroga 
Kindergarten and Child Welfare: Profesora 

Rosaura Zapata and Profesora Leonor Llach 
Comparative Study of Legislation concerning 

Women; Political Orientation; International Re- 

lations: Profesora Amalia Caballero de Castillo 

Ledén, Doctora Esperanza Balmaceda, Licen- 

ciada Blanca Rosa Otero and Profesora Adelina 

Zendejas 
The Working Woman: Profesora Paula Alegria 
The Rural Woman: Senorita Aurora Fernandez 


Accién Femenina Peruana 


Members of this Peruvian association are 
going twice a week to one of the poorer 
districts of Lima to give literacy classes to a 
growing number of interested adult pupils. 
This is characteristic of the realistic attack 
Acci6n Femenina Peruana makes on prob- 
lems. 


A doctor's degree in social welfare for a 
Cuban woman 


Ada L6pez, a Doctor in Education of the 
University of Habana, is the first Cuban 
woman to be given a Doctor's degree in the 
field of social welfare by Columbia Uni- 
versity. Before coming to the United States 
to work for her second degree, Dr. Lopez 
had been appointed assistant inspector of 
schools of the district of Habana. The first 
year that she was in this country she held a 
fellowship in the New York School of Social 
Work. Then she won by competition the 
Kimball Fellowship granted annually by 
Barnard College, a competition open to 
representatives of all the Hispanic American 
countries. 

Her courses of study at the New York 
School of Social Work included not only 
theory but also practice in various institu- 
tions. She visited many centers related to 
her work, paying special attention to hos- 
pital social service, particularly for tubercular 
patients, and to the rehabilitation of patients 
after they have been released. At the 
Guidance Institute she took up the question 
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of family and behavior problems, working 
with the institute psychiatrist. 

On the conclusion of her studies Dr. 
Lopez returned immediately to Cuba, since 
she was eager to engage in social welfare 
work as soon as possible. She especially 
desired to devote time to the School of 
Social Service organized last year by the 
Patronato de Servicio Social de Cuba in co- 
operation with the University of Habana 
and the Lyceum, an important women’s 
club with which she has cooperated on pre- 
vious occasions. 


United States women leaders plan post- 
war peace participation 


Delegates to the April conference of the 
Inter-American Commission of Women in 
Washington, who officially sanctioned par- 
ticipation of American women in interna- 
tional peace-making, have seen their early 
efforts supported strongly by distinguished 
women leaders in the United States. 

On June 14, 1944, 200 representatives of 
nationally known women’s organizations met 
at the White House on the invitation of 
Mrs. Roosevelt and executive officers of the 
various groups, to consider active steps for 
the inclusion of women in post-war policy- 
making. 

The outcome of the day’s session, in 
which Mrs. Roosevelt participated informal- 
ly, was the adoption of a strongly worded 
resolution, providing that ‘‘we will take 
every step within our power to further the 
active participation of qualified women in 
positions of responsibility pertaining to the 
conduct of public affairs—national and in- 
ternational.” 

The summary statement also set forth the 
conviction of women that they should take 


action now “to implement the significant 
statements of women leaders the world 
around and to see that women 
make proper contributions to ‘giving the 
world a chance to envision something a little 
better than has been known before.’ ” 


Thus, the previous resolution of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, one of 
the first official actions on the subject, is 
now strengthened by the recorded voice of 
North American women. The resolution of 
the Commission had asked that “a woman 
in plenipotentiary character be included in 
the delegation from each country at the 
Peace Conference,’ and that “officials 
charged with organizing the conference con- 
sider the presence of a member of the Com- 
mission in its deliberations.” 


Leaders attending the White House con- 
ference will work assiduously to convince 
women throughout the nation that their 
post-war responsibilities will equal those of 
the actual war period. A roster of women, 
qualified through education, training, ex- 
perience, personality, and breadth of vision 
and understanding, to deal with other 
human beings in international undertakings, 
is also being formed. It will be available 
to the organizers of post-war councils and to 
international government agencies. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, long a distinguished re- 
spected leader of the women of her country, 
and a warm friend of those throughout the 
American republics, urged the necessity of 
cooperation with all mations. She par- 
ticularly referred to the opportunity for 
women of the Americas to become ac- 
quainted with each other as a stepping stone 
in international friendships. Peace, she de- 
clared, must be based upon friendliness and 
understanding of other people’s problems. 


The Americas and the War 


To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in- Union. While it is attempted to make each 
formed of the various measures dealing with monthly installment of the compilation as 
the war and its effects taken by the American complete as possible, it is inevitable that 
Republics since the United States was at- some measures should be omitted, because 
tacked by Japan on December 7, 1941, a of uncertain mails, delay in receiving recent 
continuing list is being compiled of laws, _ official papers, and other difficulties. 

decrees, acts, orders, and resolutions pub- When a reference stands by itself in par- 
lished in official gazettes or noted in other entheses, it is the official source for an item 
publications received at the Pan American for which an unofficial source was previously 


Severances of Diplomatic Relations, Declarations of War and Adherence to the Joint 
Declaration by the United Nations 
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1 Argentina severed relations with Germany and Japan only, in view of Italy’s having changed sides in the war in July 1943. 

2 The decree of April 7, 1943, by which a state of war was declared to exist between Bolivia and the Axis powers, and 
under which the Bolivian Government adhered to the United Nations Declaration, was sanctioned by the Bolivian Congress 
on November 26, 1943, and on December 4, 1943, a decree was promulgated formally declaring that Bolivia is at war with 
the Axis. (The Department of State Bulletin, December 11,. 1943.) : 

3 Rumania and Hungary severed diplomatic relations with Brazil on March 6 and May 5, 1942, respectively. (The 
Department of State Bulletin, November 20, 1943.) . 
4 ence as no Treaty of Friendship or diplomatic relations with Rumania. (The Department of State Bulletin, Novem- 

er 20, 1943. 

5 Panama declared war on December 10, 1941, retroactive to December 7. 

6 The Vichy Government severed diplomatic relations with the United States on November 8, 1942. (The Department 
of State Bulletin, November 14, 1942.) 
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given. In order to preserve the number- 
ing of the measures mentioned in the pre- 
ceding issues, items listed in this number 
whose dates fall between those of measures 
already published are inserted with letters 
following the number. 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diario Oficial ; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Diario Oficial; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
El Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Regis- 
tro Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro 
América, Haiti, Le Moniteur; Honduras, La 


Gaceta; Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, 
La Gaceta; Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Para- 
guay, Gaceta Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; 
Uruguay, Déario Oficial; and Venezuela, 
Gaceta Oficial. 

No items ate given for the United States 
except under Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions will 
be supplied as information is received from 
official or other sources. When notice of a 
measure has been taken from an unofficial 
account, the official source will be given as 
soon as it is available. 


PARTE XXX 


ARGENTINA 


98a. October 6, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
10,747, placing restrictions on the use of electricity, 
by limiting the use of lamp globes and signs and 
fixing business hours for the period October 15, 
1943-February 29, 1944. (Boletin Oficial, Octo- 
ber 15, 1943.) 


98f,- October 28, 1943. Resolution No. 7,646, 
Ministry of Agriculture, designating a commission 
to study the creation of a National Marketing 
Agency for Poultry, Eggs, and related products in 
Buenos Aires. (Boletin Oficial, April 29, 1944.) 


98q. January 24, 1944. Resolution No. 1,054, 
Ministry of Agriculture, creating the Committee 


for Grain Industrialization, and outlining its duties. 
(Boletin Oficial, March 21, 1944.) 


101a. February 5, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,932, approving the Provisional Regulations 
for the importation of nitrocellulose and related 
products. (Boletin Oficial, April 13, 1944.) 


1044. February 12, 1944. Resolution No. 2,205, 
Ministry of Agriculture, establishing that cargo 
lots of sugar imported by the National Merchant 
Marine Fleet are to be sold with the understanding 
that the empty bags will be turned over to the 
Division of Textile Containers, in accordance with 
Decree No. 121,842 of June 5, 1942 (see Argen- 
tina 194,, BULLETIN, December 1942) which 
authorized the Ministry of Agriculture to take 


the necessary steps to insure the supply of burlap 
bags. (Boletin Oficial, March 3, 1944.) 


1046. February 15, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 3,562, subjecting to prior permit the exporta- 
tion of pure or mixed cotton cloth, except un- 
bleached muslin which is used as a wrapping fer 
other merchandise. (Boletin Oficial, March 6, 
1944.) 


104c. February 19, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 4,498, fixing basic prices for the 1943-44 corn 
crop. (Boletin Oficial, March 1, 1944.) 


104d. February 24, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 4,688, extending for one month the effective- 
ness of Decree No. 10,747 of October 6, 1943 (see 
98a: above) which restricted the use of electricity. 
(Boletin Oficial, March 1, 1944.) 


106a. March 10, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
5,775, directing the General Industry Boaid, 
through the medium of the Committee for Grain 
Industrialization, to formulate plans for the manu- 
facture of ethyl alcohol for fuel and other indus- 
trial purposes. (Boletin Oficial, March 21, 1944.) 


1065. March 20, 1944. Presidential Decree Ne. 
6,708, regulating maximum prices for cotton 
thread. (Boletin Oficial, May 9, 1944.) 


106c. March 22, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
6,877, authorizing the General Supply Board to 
obtain from all public and private firms or indi- 
viduals possessing chemical products a declaration 
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of stocks, purchases, sales, transfers, production, 
cost and sale prices, and all other relevant data; 
authorizing the Ministry of Agriculture to regu- 
late the manufacture, distribution, and use of 
such products; and making other pertinent provi- 
sions. (Boletin Oficial, April 13, 1944.) 


108. (Correction) March 29, 1944. Resolution 
No. 4,832, Ministry of Agriculture. (Boletin 
Oficial, May 11, 1944.) 


109. March 31, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
8,112, cancelling Decree No. 143,307 of February 
19, 1943, and permitting the manufacture of glass 
containers for edible oils under certain conditions. 


(Boletin Oficial, April 21, 1944.) 


110. April 10, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
8,792, making regulations for the distribution of 
gasoline rationing stamps for the year 1944. 
(Boletin Oficial, April 19, 1944.) 


111. April 19, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
9,211, suspending for the duration of the war the 
provisions of Article 60 of the Regulations for 
Radio-Communications (approved by Decree No. 
21,044 of May 3, 1933) which pertained to com- 
munication between ships at sea. (Boletin Ofic:.i, 
April 29, 1944.) 


112. April 20, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
10,107, declaring the use of all classes of facilities 
(including machinery) for the shipping, receiving, 
storing, loading, or processing of grain in bags or 
in bulk to be a service of public utility, excepting 
only installations in flour mills and industrial 
plants where the grain is used solely in manufac- 
turing. (Boletin Oficial, April 24, 1944.) 


113. April 20, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
10,105, fixing maximum wholesale and _ retail 
prices for fruit. (Boletin Oficial, May 5, 1944.) 


114. April 22, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
10,138, authorizing duty-free importation of elec- 
trolytic and non-electrolytic copper of at least 
seventy percent fineness. (Boletin Oficial, May 6, 
1944.) 


115. April 22, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
10,259, fixing fines for infractions of regulations 
of the National Rationing Board. (Boletin Oficral, 
May 6, 1944.) 


116. April 24, 1944. Presidential Decree declar- 
ing all national sea and river ports a military 
zone, and making regulations for the registration 
of workers in these zones, the requiring of identity 
certificates for those desiring to embark or disem- 


bark there, inspection of baggage, and other se- 
curity measures. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, April 
25, 1944.) 


117. April 26, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
10,539, subjecting to prior permit the exportation 
of all articles manufactured with pure or mixed 
cotton cloth. (Boletin Oficial, May 6, 1944.) 


118. April 28, 1944. Resolution No. 6,696, 
Ministry of Agriculture, establishing a total export 
quota for wool threads and yarn in accordance 
with Decree No. 126,846 of August 5, 1942 (see 
Argentina 21, BULLETIN, March 1943). (Boletin 
Oficial, May 6, 1944.) 


119. April 29, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
10,925, subjecting the exportation of hemp yarn 
and cloth to prior permit. (Boletin Oficial, May 
5, 1944.) 


120. April 29, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
10,924, authorizing the Ministry of Agriculture, 
when special circumstances justify the exception, 
to grant export permits for bales of wool whose 
weights do not meet the requirements set by De- 
cree No. 125,953 of July 29, 1942 (see Argen- 
tina 207, BULLETIN, March 1943). (Boletin Of 
cial, May 6, 1944.) 


121. May 2, 1944. Resolution No. 006852, Min- 
istry of Agriculture, requiring a declaration of ali 
stocks of natural and processed olives over eleven 
hundred pounds. (Boletin Oficial, May 6, 1944.) 


BOLIVIA 


36. March 31, 1944. Communiqué, Propaganda 
and Information Board, suspending telegraphic 
and radio-telegraphic censorship, but declaring still 
in force military censorship over communications 
for wat security reasons. (E/ Diario, La Paz, 


April 1, 1944.) 


BRAZIL 


102. June —, 1944. Decree-Law creating a six- 
member Investment Commission charged with reg- 
ulating procedures concerning the “Equipment 
Certificates” and “Deposits of Guarantee” provided 
for by the excess profits tax law of January 24, 
1944 (see Brazil 96, BULLETIN, May and August 
1944.) (Boletim Aéreo No. 301, Seccio de Infor- 
macoées, Ministério das RelacGes Exteriores, Rio de 
Janeiro, June 9, 1944.) 


103. June —, 1944. Decree approving regula- 
tions pertaining to the “Equipment Certificates” 
and ‘Deposits of Guarantee” authorized by the 
excess profits tax law of January 24, 1944 (see 
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Brazil 96, BULLETIN, May and August 1944). 
(Boletim Aéreo No. 301, Seccao de Informacées, 
Ministério das Relacdes Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, 
June 9, 1944.) 


CHILE 


53a. (Correction) February 3, 1943. 
tioned in Diario Oficial, May 15, 1943.) 


56a,,. April 9, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
214, calling for a general economic census of the 
nation, to be carried out by the General Statistical 
Board. (Diario Oficial, May 6, 1943.) 


56b,,- April 22, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
247, authorizing the Mining Credit Bank to take 
over all copper reserved for national industry, in ac- 
cordance with Art. 16 of Decree No. 64-bis of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1943 (see Chile 53a, BULLETIN, January 
1944, as corrected above). (Diario Oficial, May 
15, 1943.) 


69a. August 16, 1943. Decree No. 1,660, Gen- 
eral Subsistence and Price Commissariat, declaring 
that commerce in black and galvanized wire for 
agricultural purposes and steel wire for nails will 
be subject to the regulations of the General Sub- 
sistence and Price Commissariat, and making other 
provisions pertaining thereto. (Dvéario Oficial, 
August 16, 1943.) 


75c. November 10, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 3,885, amending Decree No. 64-bis of Febru- 
ary 3, 1943 (see Chile 53a, BULLETIN, January 
1944 and as corrected above) which made regula- 
tions pertaining to the acquisition and manufacture 
of copper. (Diario Oficial, December 13, 1943.) 


75d. November 12, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 3,914, amending Decree No. 247 of April 22, 
1943 (see 56b,, above) which put copper under 
the control of the Mining Credit Bank. (Diario 
Oficial, December 11, 1943.) 


76h1. November 29, 1943. Resolution No. 310, 
Comptroller General’s Office, declaring that requi- 
sition by various departments of materials not ab- 
solutely essential to the effectiveness of their work 
will have to be approved by Supreme Decree, 
prior to receiving the materials. (Diario Oficial, 
December 7, 1943.) 


76b2. December 4, 1943. Decree No. 2,404, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, re- 
quiring a declaration of the number of head of 
cattle available for slaughter, and making other 
provisions pertaining thereto. (Déario Oficial, 
December 9, 1943.) 


(Men- 


76bs. December 7, 1943. Resolution No. 44, 
Public Transit and Transportation Board, prohib- 
iting the circulation of automobiles with gasoline 
permits of type 1 on Sundays and holidays, except- 
ing diplomatic and government automobiles, taxis, 
and others in special circumstances. (Diario Ofi- 
cial, December 11, 1943.) 


766s. December 7, 1943. Decree No. 2,432, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fix- 
ing maximum producer and wholesale prices for 
alfalfa. (Diario Oficial, December 9, 1943.) 


76b;. December 10, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 4,223, declaring fuel oil and paving asphalt 
articles of prime necessity and reducing duties on 
imports of such products when effected through 
the Department of Public Works. (Diario Of- 
cial, December 23, 1943.) 


76bs. December 14, 1943. Decree No. 6,095-d, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing 
maximum retail prices for alfalfa. (Diario Of- 
cial, January 14, 1944.) 


76b;. December 14, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,000, declaring maps put out by the Military- 
Geographical Institute secret, and making regula- 
tions for individuals who wish to procure them. 
(Diario Oficial, December 28, 1943.) 


76c. (Diario Oficial, December 24, 1943; cor- 
rection in Diario Oficial, December 28, 1943.) 


76c:1. December 23, 1943. Decree No. 2,574, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fix- 
ing maximum prices for rubber tires of national 
manufacture for bicycles and tricycles. (Déaria 
Oficial, December 29, 1943.) 


76¢2. December 23, 1943. Decree No. 2,575, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, de- 
claring that all tradesmen dealing in articles of 
prime necessity must keep their scales in sight, 
and weigh materials in the presence of the cus- 
tomer. (Diario Oficial, December 29, 1943.) 


77a. December 31, 1943. Resolution No. 302, 
Petroleum Supply Board, authorizing an increase 
in the price of parrafin. (Diario Oficial, January 
4, 1944.) 


776. January 6, 1944. Presidential Decree Nos. 
19-39, prescribing places of forced internment for 
enemy nationals, in accordance with Art. 8 of 
Law No. 7,401 of December 31, 1942 (see Chile 
45e, BULLETIN, May and September 1943). (Dia- 
rio Oficial, January 6 and 7, 1944.) 
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77c. January 12, 1944. Decree No. 174-d, Gen- 
eral Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing 
maximum wholesale and retail prices for salt in 
the province of Santiago. (Diario Oficial, January 
14, 1944.) 


77d. January 19, 1944. Resolution No. 2, Pe- 
troleum Supply Board, amending Resolution No. 
272 of December 5, 1942 (see Chile 45a, BULLE- 
tin, November 1943) to fix new prices for fuel 
and Diesel oil. (Déario Oficial, January 24, 
1944.) 


77e. January 19, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
402, liquidating the Chilean branches of the 
Banco Aleman Transatlantico and the Banco Gei- 
manico de la América dél Sud, in accordance with 
resolutions adopted by the Third Meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs in Rio de Janeiro in 
1942. (Diario Oficial, January 22, 1944.) 


77f. January 20, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
422, making regulations regarding government 
control of money and property held by residents 
of Chile in the name of persons or institutions 
domiciled in enemy or enemy-occupied nations. 
(Diario Oficial, January 22, 1944.) 


77g. January 20, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
427, requiring the withholding by corporations of 
dividends or other funds due to shareholders whose 
activities in the country have been contrary to the 
principles of hemispheric solidarity and defense; 
such funds to be deposited in the Central Bank of 
Chile and held there until the Government orders 
otherwise. (This measure adopted in accordance 
with Resolution I of the Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Systems of Economic and Financial Con- 
trol, Washington, July, 1942. See BULLETIN, 
September 1942, p. 483.) (Déario Oficial, Janu- 
aty 22, 1944.) 


77h. January 20, 1944. Law No. 7,761, creating 
an Engineering Branch in the Chilean Air Force. 
(Diario Oficial, February 5, 1944.) 


771. February 7, 1944. Decree No. 277, Gen- 
eral Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing 
maximum retail prices for tires and tubes for 
trucks, buses and automobiles. (Diario Oficial, 
February 7, 1944.) 


78a. February 23, 1944. Decree No. 2,110-A, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing 
maximum retail prices for bicycle and tricycle tires 
and tubes imported from Brazil. (Diario Oficial, 
February 25, 1944.) 


78b. March 2, 1944. Decree No. 2,395-d, Gen- 
eral Subsistence and Price Commissariat, correct- 
ing prices fixed in Decree No. 2,110-A (see 782 
above) for bicycle and tricycle tires and tubes 
from Brazil. (Diario Oficial, March 6, 1944.) 


78c. March 22, 1944. Presidential Decree de- 
claring in effect the resolutions, declarations and 
recommendations (including adherence to the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter) made at the Third 
Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and 
the Inter-American Conference on Systems of Eco- 
nomic and Financial Control held in 1942, and 
authorizing the various ministries to take the nec- 
essary steps to apply the recommendations and 
resolutions. (E/ Mercurio, Santiago, March 23, 
1944.) 


79. Decree No. 749. 
1944.) 


(Diario Oficial, March 28, 


COLOMBIA 


1174. March 29, 1944. Executive Resolution 
No. 48, permitting the importation of lard for six 
months from date without regard to requirements 
set up in 1932 by the National Health Office, 
and prescribing quantities, specifications, and pro- 
cedure therefor. (Diario Oficial, April 4, 1944.) 


120. May 5, 1944. Resolution, National Price 
Control Office, amending Resolution No. 151 (see 
Colombia 111, BULLETIN, July 1944) to increase 
maximum wholesale and retail prices of sugar. 
(El Tiempo, Bogota, May 6, 1944.) 


COSTA RICA 


161. April 26, 1944. Order, General Supply 
Board, reminding merchants of the profit ceiling 
of 20 percent on articles of necessity and 50 per- 
cent on articles of luxury. (La Gaceta, May 4, 
1944.) 


162. April 28, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
22, authorizing the issuance of Defense Bonds to 
the amount of 1,000,000 colones, in accordance 
with Decree No. 38 of December 14, 1942 (see 
Costa Rica 61, BULLETIN, June 1943). (La Ga- 
ceta, April 29, 1944.) 

163. April 29, 1944. Order, General Supply 


Board, fixing new wholesale and retail prices for 
specified brands of tea. (La Gaceta, May 4, 1944.) 


164. May 3, 1944. Order, General Supply 
Board, suspending the rationing of flour and fix- 
ing its retail price. (La Gaceta, May 6, 1944.) 
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165. May 6, 1944. Order, General Supply 
Board, fixing the wholesale and retail price of 
butter. (La Gaceta, May 16, 1944.) 


166. May 8, 1944. Bulletin, General Supply 
Board, fixing prices for specified articles of prime 
necessity and for house rent, to go into effect May 
15, 1944, and limiting profits to 15 to 20 percent. 
(La Prensa Libre, San José, May 9, 1944.) 


167. May 10, 1944. Legislative Resolution No. 
1, suspending certain constitutional guarantees for 
a period of 60 days. (La Gaceta, May 11, 1944.) 


CUBA 


529¢. February 15, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 775, creating in the Ministry of Commerce 
a National Registry of Foreign Trade Commission 
Merchants, making such registration compulsory, 
and outlining the requirements that must be met 
before registration, in order to regulate and aid 
in the development of commercial exchange with 
foreign countries by desirable means. (Gaceta 
Oficial, March 28, 1944, p. 4898.) 


529d. February 15, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 776, providing for the organization of a Na- 
tional Association of Foreign Trade Commission 
Merchants, for the purpose of achieving and main- 
taining a better development of foreign trade ac- 
tivities. (Gaceta Oficial, March 28, 1944, p. 
4900.) 


5444. March 2, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
414, granting the Defense Supplies Corporation 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation of the 
United States exemption from federal, state, and 
local taxation, contributions, and other charges, 
in connection with their operations in fulfillment 
of their sugar purchase agreements with the 
Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute (see Bilateral 
and Multilateral Measures 110 and 135, BULLETIN, 
November 1943 and March 1944, as corrected in 
BULLETIN, June 1944). (Gaceta Oficial, March 
3, 1944, p. 3341.) 


580. May 13, 1944. Presidential Order No. 
1361, creating the National Industrial Defense 
Board (Junta de Defensa de la Industria Nacional), 
as a dependency of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
to act as an advisory body in relation to plans for 
agricultural production, stabilization, marketing, 
exports, the coordination of agriculture and indus- 
try, and other problems. (Gaceta Oficial, May 19, 
1944, p. 8300.) 


581. May 13, 1944. Resolution No. 220, Office 


of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing distribu- 
tion quotas for imported tires and tubes for the 
second quarter of 1944. (Gaceta Oficial, May 18, 
1944, p. 8193.) 


582. May 13, 1944. Resolution No. 221, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, declaring shoe- 
maker’s nails to be articles of prime necessity and 
fixing prices therefor. (Gaceta Oficial, May 18, 
1944, p. 8194.) 


583. May 15, 1944. Resolution No. 222, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, authorizing a 10 
percent increase in the price of certain kinds of 
paints above the prices fixed by Resolution No. 
166 of December 10, 1943 (see Cuba 511, 
BULLETIN, April 1944). (Gaceta Oficial, May 
19, 1944, p. 8257.) 


584. May 16, 1944. Resolution No. 223, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, requiring prior 
approval by that office of all authorizations con- 
cerning distribution quotas and consumption per- 
mits for articles subject to rationing or priorities. 
(Gaceta Oficial, May 19, 1944, p. 8257.) 


585. May 17, 1944. Resolution No. 224, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing ordinary 
and emergency distribution quotas for nationally 
manufactured tires and tubes for the month of 
May 1944. (Gaceta Oficial, May 19, 1944, p. 
8289.) 


586. May 17, 1944. Resolution No. 225, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, increasing the 
membership of the Meat Supply Control Com- 
mission (see Cuba 423, BULLETIN, September 
1943) and making other provisions pertaining to 
the slaughter of beef cattle for national consump- 
tion. (Gaceta Oficial, May 22, 1944, p. 8353.) 


587. May 18, 1944. Resolution No. 226, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, postponing until 
July 1, 1944, the application of the regulations 
for kerosene rationing (see Cuba 5454 and 565, 
BULLETIN, July and August, 1944), and making 
other provisions pertaining thereto. (Gaceta Of- 
cial, May 23, 1944, p. 8385.) 


588. May 22, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1409, extending the tax exemption provisions of 
Decree No. 414 of March 2, 1944 (see 5442 
above) to all transactions resulting from the sugar 
purchase agreement of April 1, 1944, and the 
ethyl alcohol purchase agreement of April 25, 
1944, between the Cuban Sugar Stabilization In- 
stitute and the Defense Supplies Corporation 
(see Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 142, 
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BULLETIN, August 1944, and 142a below). 
(Gaceta Oficial, May 24, 1944, p. 8548.) 


589. May 23, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1405, exempting from customs and consular duties 
and fees all materials imported for the construc- 
tion and equipment of the National Archives 
Building. (Gaceta Oficial, May 24, 1944, p. 
8547.) 


590. May 25, 1944. Resolution, War Economy 
Board, declaring the exportation of bones to be 
included under the export rules and regulations 
prescribed in Decree No. 3485 of December 27, 
1941 (see Cuba 26, BULLETIN, April 1942). 
(Gaceta Oficial, June 15, 1944, p. 9763.) 


591. May 30, 1944. Resolution No. 229, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, prescribing rules 
and regulations governing the acquisition, use, 
and consumption of specified iron, steel, and cop- 
per materials and articles (dowels, plates, tubes, 
wire, etc.). (Gaceta Oficial, June 6, 1944, p. 
9283; corrected copy, Gaceta Oficial, June 10, 
1944, p. 9539.) 


592. May 31, 1944. Resolution No. 230, War 
Economy Board, prescribing more stringent gaso- 
line rationing and providing for a more extensive 
use of carburante (a nationally manufactured al- 
coholic fuel) to replace gasoline. (Gaceta Oficial, 
June 7, 1944, p. 9347.) 


593. June 2, 1944. Resolution, War Economy 
Board, temporarily suspending the exportation of 
nationally produced butter and other milk prod- 
ucts, except in cases authorized by the Govern- 
ment because of agreements with governments of 
the United Nations. (Gaceta Oficial, June 15, 
1944, p. 9763.) 


594. June 6, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1579, providing for the application of special 
freight rates for the transportation of nationally 
produced alcohol delivered in compliance with the 
ethyl alcohol agreement of April 25, 1944 (see 
Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 142a¢ below). 
(Gaceta Oficial, June 8, 1944, p. 9444.) 


595. June 7, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1576, allocating $20,000 for the payment of Cuba’s 
quota to the administrative expenses of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
(Gaceta Oficial, June 8, 1944, p. 9413.) 


596. June 7, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1578, providing for increases in the wages of 
workers on the United Habana Railway, in view 


of the increased cost of living. 
June 8, 1944, p. 9443.) 


597. June 9, 1944. Resolution No. 231, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing wholesale 
and retail prices for live cattle and dressed beef. 
(Gaceta Oficial, June 13, 1944, p. 9635.) 


598. June 12, 1944. Resolution No. 232, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, declaring corn 
and corn meal to be of critical importance to the 
national food supply and prohibiting the use of 
corn in the manufacture of alcohol or alcoholic 
products. (Gaceta Oficial, June 16, 1944, p. 
9859.) 


599. June 14, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1691, providing for wage increases for workezs 
on the Cuban Railway of Hershey and the Her- 
shey Terminal Railroad in view of the increased 
cost of living. (Gaceta Oficial, June 17, 1944, p. 
9891.) 


600. June 14, 1944. Resolution No. 233, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing regular and 
emergency distribution quotas for nationally man- 
ufactured tires and tubes for the month of June 
1944. (Gaceta Oficial, June 16, 1944, p. 9859; 
corrected copy, Gaceta Oficial, June 26, 1944, p. 
10371.) 


601. June 15, 1944. Resolution No. 234, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, prescribing regu- 
lations governing the shipment of beef cattle 
throughout the Republic, and restricting purchases 
and sales of fresh beef in Habana. (Gaceta Ofi- 
cial, June 19, 1944, p. 9923.) 


602. June 15, 1944, Resolution No. 235, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing maximum 
prices for fresh milk used in the preparation of 
condensed and evaporated milk, and maximum 
wholesale and retail prices for condensed and 
evaporated milk. (Gaceta Oficial, June 19, 1944, 
p. 9924.) 


603. June 16, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1735, exempting from all import duties and con- 
sular fees the following products, up to specified 
quantities: black, red, and white beans; rice; 
bacon; eggs; and condensed and evaporated milk; 
and prescribing other rules and regulations per- 
taining to such imports. (Gaceta Oficial, June 20, 
1944, p. 9990.) 


604. June 16, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1736, exempting from the payment of import 
duties and consular fees 8,000,000 kilos (8,818.5 


(Gaceta Oficial, 
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tons) of jerked beef and prescribing other rules 
and regulations regarding its importation. (Gaceta 
Oficial, June 20, 1944, p. 9992.) 


605. June 17, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1743, prescribing wage increases for bakers and 
bakery workers, in view of the increased cost cf 
living. (Gaceta Oficial, June 21, 1944, p. 10118.) 


606. June 17, 1944. Resolution, War Economy 
Board, temporarily suspending the exportation of 
nationally produced corn and corn meal and pro- 
hibiting the use of corn or its derivatives in the 
manufacture of alcohol and alcoholic products, in 
line with Resolution No. 232 of June 12, 1944 
(see 598 above). (Gaceta Oficial, June 23, 1944, 
p: 350:) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


123. February 19, 1944. Resolution No. 58, 
National Commission of Transportation and Petro- 
leum Control, fixing a speed limit of 40 kilometers 
(approximately 25 miles) per hour for motor ve- 
hicles. (Gaceta Oficial, March 8, 1944.) 


124. March 4, 1944. Executive Decree No. 
1759, giving the force of a decree to Resolution 
No. 58 of the National Commission of Transpor- 
tation and Petroleum Control (see 123 above). 
(Gaceta Oficial, March 8, 1944.) 


125. March 17, 1944. Executive Decree No. 
1783, prescribing new regulations governing the 
Agricultural Protective Boards (created by Law 
No. 762 of October 11, 1934). (Gaceta Oficial, 
March 21, 1944.) 


126. April 13, 1944. Executive Decree No. 
1843, establishing a Motor Vehicle Control Office, 
outlining its duties and functions, and naming the 
incumbent. (Gaceta Oficial, April 15, 1944.) 


127. April 13, 1944. Executive Decree No. 
1844, establishing an Electrical Materials Control 
Office, outlining its duties and functions, and nam- 
ing the incumbent. (Gaceta Oficial, April 15, 
1944.) 


128. April 13, 1944. Executive Decree No. 
1845, broadening the authority and functions of 
the Office for the Control of Construction Mate- 
rials. (Gaceta Oficial, April 15, 1944.) 


129. April 20, 1944. Regulation No. 1, Motor 
Vehicle Control Office, prescribing rules and regu- 
lations governing the sale, transfer, or disposal 
of motor vehicles, spare parts, and accessories; 
requiring declarations of stocks; and making other 
provisions regarding the acquisition, importation, 


sale, purchase, and prices of such commodities. 
(Gaceta Oficial, April 26, 1944.) 


130. April 20, 1944. Regulation No. 1, Elec- 
trical Materials Control Office, prescribing rules 
and regulations governing the sale, transfer, or 
disposal of electrical materials; requiring declara- 
tions of stocks; and making other provisions re- 
garding the acquisition, importation, sale, pur- 
chase, and prices of such materials. (Gaceta Ofi- 
cial, April 26, 1944.) 


131. April 24, 1944. Executive Decree No. 
1867, giving the force of a decree to Regulation 
No. 1 of the Motor Vehicle Control Office (see 
129 above). (Gaceta Oficial, April 26, 1944.) 


132. April 24, 1944. Executive Decree No. 
1868, giving the force of a decree to Regulation 
No. 1 of the Electrical Materials Control Office 
(see 130 above). (Gaceta Oficial, April 26, 
1944.) 


133. April 24, 1944. Price Schedule No. 7, 
Pharmaceutical Products Price Control Commis- 
sion, fixing prices for specified pharmaceutical 
products. (Gaceta Oficial, May 3, 1944.) 


134. April 29, 1944. Executive Decree No. 
1891, giving the force of a decree to Price Sched- 
ule No. 7 of the Pharmaceutical Products Price 
Control Commission (see 133 above). (Gaceta 
Oficial, May 3, 1944.) 


ECUADOR 


69a. December 31, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2085, extending the rights of non-belliger- 
ency to Colombia. (Registro Oficial, February 4, 
1944.) 


70. (Registro Oficial, January 21, 1944.) 


71. Presidential Decree No. 2126. 
Oficial, January 21, 1944.) 


73. March 29, 1944. Presidential decree ex- 
tending for another 60 days the authority given 
the Central Bank of Ecuador by Decree No. 2238 
of January 27, 1944 (see Ecuador 716, BULLETIN, 
August 1944), to arrange with importers for dis- 
counts on bank acceptances for the payment and 
withdrawal from customs houses of « imported 
merchandise. (E/ Comercio, Quito, March 30, 
1944.) 


74. April 19, 1944. Presidential decree estab- 
lishing government control over the growing of 
sugar cane and the production of sugar. (El Com- 
ercio, Quito, April 20, 1944.) 


(Registro 


a 
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EL SALVADOR 


81. April 22, 1944. Executive Decree approv- 
ing Legislative Decree No. 112 of December 23, 
1943 (see El Salvador 78, BULLETIN, June 1944) 
which ratified the United Nations agreement for 
the establishment of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. (Diario Of- 
cial, May 4, 1944.) 


82. April 24, 1944. Executive Decree No. 15, 
approving the $1,750.00 quota set for El Salvador 
by the 1943 United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture for the support of the United Na- 
tions Interim Commission on Food and Agricul- 
ture, and authorizing the Minister of the Treasury 
to forward the above amount to the Interim Com- 
(Diario Oficial, April 29, 1944.) 


83. May 22, 1944. Executive Order No. 107, 
authorizing the Ambassador of El Salvador in the 
United States to subscribe to Recommendation II 
of the United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture which called for the establishment of 
the United Nations Interim Commission on Food 
and Agriculture. (Diario Oficial, May 30, 1944.) 


mission. 


GUATEMALA 


104a. March 30, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 
2764, approving Presidential Decree No. 3049 
(see Guatemala 81, BULLETIN, October 1943), 
which levied war taxes on exports of cinchona 
bark, honey, and wax from plantations owned by 
blocked nationals or persons on the Proclaimed 
List. (Diario de Centro América, May 2, 1944.) 


1045. March 30, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 
2766, approving Presidential Decree No. 3091 
(see Guatemala 94a, BULLETIN, August 1944), 
which suspended service on the 4 percent foreign 
debt pending the restamping of bonds and coupons 
in order to prevent them from coming into pos- 
session of persons or entities controlled by the 
enemy. (Diario de Centro América, May 2, 1944.) 


106. April 29, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 
2798, fixing a quota of 657 for total Chinese resi- 
dents in Guatemala and permitting immigration 
when the total of residents falls below that number, 
provided the immigrants devote themselves to 
fishing, agriculture, or industry, but not to trade. 
(Diario de Centro América, May 10, 1944.) 


107. May 12, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
3102, prohibiting for the duration of the war the 
exportation of electric motors, automobiles, bi- 


cycles, surgical and scientific apparatus, scrap 
metal, and other specified metal articles, except by 
special permission of the President. (Diario de 
Centro América, May 17, 1944). 


108. May 17, 1944. Presidential Order requir- 
ing that all tires and tubes bought or otherwise 
acquired after date of order be registered with the 
Section of Economic Financial Coordination within 
five days of date of acquisition. (Diario de Centro 
América, Seccion Informativa, May 18, 1944.) 


109. May 17, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
3106, requiring that all words or phrases qualify- 
ing Chinese nationals as undesirable be removed 
from legislation now in force. (See Guatemala 
106 above.) (Diario de Centro América, June 2, 
1944.) 


110. June 2, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
3109, requiring that for the duration of the war 
duties on used rubber tires be figured on a 20 per- 
cent ad valorem basis. (Diario de Centro Amér- 
ica, June 2, 1944.) 


HAITI 


93. April 4, 1944. Executive Decree No. 366, 
declaring the islands of La Gonave and Tortue to 
be national reserves, in order to protect their for- 
ests and watersheds, and prescribing measures to 
regulate the cutting of timber there. (Le Moniteur, 
April 6, 1944.) 


94. May 18, 1944. Executive Decree creating a 
National Commission for the Study of Post-War 
Problems. ( Haiti-Journal, Port-au-Prince, May 
19, 1944.) 


HONDURAS 


1540. July 15, 1942. Presidential Order No. 98, 
approving Section 3 of Act 26 promulgated on 
June 18, 1942 by the Council of the Departmental 
District of Santa Rosa de Copan, which fixed 
twenty percent as the maximum gross profit to be 
allowed tradesmen for the sale of scarce foreign 
goods. (La Gaceta, May 8, 1944.) 


362. October 1, 1943. Presidential Orders Nos. 
539 to 542, inclusive, cancelling trademarks reg- 
istered in Honduras by various German firms. (La 
Gaceta, May 13 and 15, 1944.) 


363. October 15, 1943. Presidential Orders Nos. 
601 to 603, inclusive, cancelling trademarks reg- 
istered in Honduras by various German firms. 
(La Gaceta, May 27, 1944.) 
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MEXICO 


243c. April 19, 1944. Order, Interdepartmental 
Board on Enemy Property and Business, prescrib- 
ing rules to be followed by notaries public in ref- 
erence to transactions effected by foreigners in- 
cluded under the provisions of the law on enemy 
property and business. (Diario Oficial, June 8, 
1944.) 


243d. April 19, 1944. Order, Interdepartmental 
Board on Enemy Property and Business, supple- 
menting previous lists of persons and firms in- 
cluded under the law on enemy property and 
business. ( Diario Oficial, June 9, 1944.) 


2445. April 26, 1944. Order, Interdepartmental 
Board on Enemy Property and Business, supple- 
menting previous lists of persons and firms in- 


cluded under the Jaw on enemy property and busi- 
ness. (Dvyario Oficial, June 8, 1944.) 


246. May 15, 1944. Decree extending for the 
duration of the war the rent control provisions 
established for the Federal Territories by the de- 
cree of October 19, 1942 (see Mexico 98z, 
BULLETIN, February 1943). (Diario Oficial, June 
9, 1944.) 


247. June 2, 1944. Decree establishing control 
of real estate operations in the Federal District, 
in order to prevent speculation. Effective on pub- 
lication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
June 10, 1944.) 


248. June 20, 1944. Decree authorizing duty- 
free importation of Portland cement. Effective on 
publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
July 4, 1944.) 


NICARAGUA 


56. February 14, 1944. Order, Price and Trade 
Control Board, fixing prices for beef. (La Prensa, 
Managua, February 15, 1944.) 


57. February 14, 1944. Order, Price and Trade 
Control Board, fixing retail prices for flour and 
electric wire. (La Prensa, Managua, February 15, 
1944.) 


58. May 5, 1944. Order, Price and Trade Con- 
trol Board, fixing prices for clay tiles in Managua 
and other specified towns. (La Prensa, Managua, 
May 6, 1944.) 


PANAMA 


106. April 18, 1944. Decree No. 45, Office of 
Import, Price, and Supply Control, fixing whole- 
sale and retail prices for specified oatmeals in the 


cities of Panama and Colén. (Gaceta Oficial, 


April 22, 1944.) 


107. May 2, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 419, 
prescribing stricter measures regarding gasoline 
rationing throughout the Republic. (La Estrella 
de Panama, Panama, May 4, 1944.) 


PARAGUAY 


243. (Gaceta Oficial, September 30, 1942.) 


24a. (Correction) November 18, 1942. 
Oficial, November 23, 1942.) 

24b. (Gaceta Oficial, September 30, 1942.) 
25b. (Gaceta Oficial, October 21, 1942.) 

25a. October 19, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
15,173, authorizing a specified business concern 


to export 8 tons of scrap tin. (Gaceta Oficial, 
October 21, 1942.) 


(Gaceta 


26. Presidential Decree No. 15,289. (Gaceta 
Oficial, October 27, 1942.) 
27. Presidential Decree No. 15,290. (Gaceta 


Oficial, October 27, 1942.) 


271. November 4, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 15,443, creating a commission to study and 
formulate a minimum wage plan. (Gaceta Oficial, 
November 11, 1942.) 


27a. (Correction) November 14, 1942.  Presi- 
dential Decree No. 15,601. (Gaceta Oficial, 
November 16, 1942.) 


276. (Correction) November 14, 1942. Presi- 
dential Decree No. 15,608. (Gaceta Oficial, 
November 16, 1942.) 


27b:. November 18, 1942. Decree-Law No. 
15,652, waiving additional duties on the importa- 
tion of cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, and poultry for 
breeding purposes. (Gaceta Oficial, November 
23, 1942.) 


27b2, November 21, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 15,681, creating a commission for the study 
of wheat flour and bread. (Gaceta Oficial, Novem- 
ber 23, 1942.) 


27d. December 3, 1942. Decree-Law No. 
15,826. (Gaceta Oficial, December 3, 1942.) 
27e. (Gaceta Oficial, December 3, 1942.) 

27f. (Correction) October 8, 1942. Decree- 
Law No. 15,011, providing for increases in the 


salaries and wages of workers and employees in 
industry and commerce throughout the Republic, 
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in view of the increased cost of living. (Gaceta 
Oficial, October 8, 1942.) 


54. April 22, 1944. Presidential decree creating 
a National Food Administration and outlining its 
duties and functions. (E/ Pais, Asuncion, April 
24, 1944.) 


55. April 29, 1944. Decree-Law No. 3,524, 
establishing general regulations regarding the 
renting of property and fixing a scale, based on the 
property valuation, for determining rents. (E/ 
Pais, Asuncion, May 5, 6, and 8, 1944.) 


PERU 


115. April 1, 1944. Supreme Decree charging 
the Municipal Councils with the setting up of 
Consumer Protection Committees in each munici- 
pality for price control, in accordance with the 
regulations made by the Ministry of the Treasury, 
to carry out the Supreme Decree of August 27, 
1943 (see Peru 98, BULLETIN, January 1944). 
(El Peruano, April 4, 1944.) 


116. April 1, 1944. Communiqué, General 
Price Control Board, calling upon all citizens io 
cooperate in every possible way with the newly 
organized Consumer Protection Committees (see 
115 above) and to report infractions of their reg- 
ulations. (E/ Peruano, April 4, 1944.) 


117. April 10, 1944. Supreme Resolution No. 
239, Ministry of Agriculture, amending Resolution 
No. 310 of May 29, 1943 (see Peru 80, BULLETIN, 
November 1943) to fix new prices for certain 
kinds of shelled corn. (E/ Peruano, April 25. 
1944.) 


URUGUAY 


1924. March 2, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
220/944, delegating sale and price control author- 
ity for bran, shorts, wheat flour, and other wheat 
products to the Trade Service of the Office of 
Agronomy. (Diario Oficial, March 16, 1944.) 


1926. March 4, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1910/943, fixing wholesale and retail prices for 
sugar. (Diario Oficial, March 9, 1944.) 


1954. March 10, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
607/944, establishing a commission charged with 
studying and proposing a plan for the rationing 
of imported motor vehicles. (Diario Oficial, 
March 23, 1944.) 


199. March 24, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
855/944, regulating the sale at auction of used 
tires and tubes. (Diario Oficial, March 30, 1944.) 


200. April 14, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
608/944, requiring declarations of stocks of lac 
and making other provisions pertaining thereto. 
(Diario Oficial, April 20, 1944.) 


VENEZUELA 


152. April 28, 1944. Resolution No. 104, Na- 
tional Price Regulation Board, correcting maximum 
prices for certain medicinal products specified in 
Resolutions Nos. 88 and 96 of October 27, 1943 
and February 10, 1944 (see Venezuela 122 and 
138, BULLETIN, April and July 1944); fixing 
maximum sale prices for further specified medici- 
nal products in the Federal District and the Sucre 
District of the State of Miranda; and making other 
provisions pertaining to price control. (Gaceta 
Oficial, May 9, 1944.) 


153. May 10, 1944. Resolution No. 7, Ministry 
of the Treasury, amplifying the provisions of 
Resolution No. 8 of October 5, 1943 (see Vene- 
zuela 119, BULLETIN, February 1944) to waive 
import license requirements for rebuilt and used 
machinery. (Gaceta Oficial, May 10, 1944.) 


154. May 10, 1944. Official Circular, Ministry 
of the Interior, advising all foreigners in the 
country that they must appear before the National 
Office of Investigation and Identification within a 
period of 180 days, to be given identity certifi- 
cates. (Gaceta Oficial, May 10, 1944.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


854. March —, 1944. Agreement between the 
Governments of Paraguay and the United States 
to extend to the end of 1946 a cooperative agree- 
ment to increase food production in Paraguay, as 
part of the inter-American program for the devel- 
opment of economic resources. (Press Release, 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Washington, D. C., April, 1944.) 


1424. April 25, 1944. Agreement between the 
Defense Supplies Corporation of the United States 
and the Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute [pub- 
lished as an annex to the United States-Cuban 
invert sugar and blackstrap molasses purchase 
agreement of April 1, 1944 (see Bilateral and 
Multilateral Measures 142, BULLETIN, August, 
1944)], providing for the acquisition by the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation of up to 20,500,000 
gallons of alcohol or its equivalent, as a contribu- 
tion on the part of Cuba to the joint prosecution 
of the war by the United Nations. (Gaceta Ofi- 
cial, Cuba, May 11, 1944, p. 7725.) 
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149. May 26, 1944. Invitation by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to the Governments of 
the 42 United and Associated Nations to attend 
a United Nations Monetary and Financial Con- 
ference at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, begin- 
ning July 1, 1944, for the purpose of discussing 
post-war international monetary problems. (The 
Department of State Bulletin, May 27, 1944.) 
(Following recognition of the Government of Bo- 
livia, that nation was also invited on June 26, 
1944, to participate in the Conference. The De- 
partment of State Bulletin, July 2, 1944.) 


150. May 27, 1944. Agreement between the 
Governments of Brazil and Great Britain authoriz- 
ing military and other war services in the respec- 
tive forces of each country by citizens of the 
other. (The Department of State Bulletin, Wash- 
ington, July 9, 1944.) 


151. May 27, 1944. Agreement between the 


Government of the United States and the Gover- 
nor and Labor Commissioner of Barbados, British 
West Indies, whereby Barbados will send to the 
United States during the summer of 1944 approxi- 
mately 5,000 laborers for assignment to work in 
agriculture and food processing. (The Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, June 3, 1944.) 


152. June 29, 1944. Agreement between the 
Government of Ecuador and the United States for 
the detail of a military mission by the latter to 
serve in Ecuador; effective for four years and sub- 
ject to renewal at the expiration of that time. 
(The Department of State Bulletin, July 2, 1944.) 


153. July 10, 1944. Agreement between the 
Governments of Peru and the United States for 
the detail of a military mission by the latter to 
serve in Peru; effective for four years and subject 
to renewal at the expiration of that time. (The 
Department of State Bulletin, July 16, 1944.) 


Pan American News 


Message of the President of Ven- 
ezuela 


Reporting on the third year of his ad- 
ministration, the eighth year of Venezuela's 
democratic government, President Isaias 
Medina Angarita delivered his annual mes- 
sage to Congress April 27, 1944. 

Laying special emphasis upon the present 
importance of international relations, Presi- 
dent Medina began with an account of his 
own visits during the year to other American 
capitals; in July and August of 1943 he 
made journeys to the other Bolivarian re- 
publics to pay his respects to the govern- 
ments of Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru. 
and Panama, and in January 1944 he came 
to the United States, stopping a few hours in 
Haiti. All these visits served to strengthen 
American ties, cultural and economic as well 


as those concerned with immediate war ef- 
forts. During the same year Venezuela was 
visited by the President of Paraguay, the 
President of Bolivia, the Vice President of 
Peru, the Chilean Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and the wife of the President of the 
United States. Relations with the Domini- 
can Republic were renewed, and the Vene- 
zuelan legations in Chile, Ecuador, Mexico, 
and Bolivia were raised to the rank of em- 
bassy, although at the time of the address 
Venezuela, with other American Republics, 
had not recognized Bolivia’s new govern- 
ment. 

Financial conditions were good, with 
wages, employment, and money circulation 
kept up by the assistance of public expen- 
ditures. But the President did not fail to 
point out that much of Venezuela’s wealth 
is on a temporary basis, and that for this 
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reason no time should be lost in seizing 
the present opportunity to build up a firm 
national economy on a more lasting foun- 
dation. At the end of the year 1943 there 
were 670 million bolivares in circulation, as 
compared with 434 million at the end of 
1941. 

Prices had risen, as a result of the de- 
creasing volume of imports combined with 
a supply of foreign exchange so large that 
during the year the Central Bank had been 
obliged to convert more than 66 million 
bolivares into gold bars; but price regula- 
tion had kept the rise under control, and 
the pressure was not alarming. At the end 
of 1943 the price index was 126 on a base 
of 1938 prices, six points lower than it had 
been a few months earlier; and while fluc- 
tuations and contributing factors were be- 
ing closely watched, the government was 
satisfied to compare the 26-point rise with 
corresponding figures of 49, 98, and 108 
for countries of somewhat similar situation 
and economic structure. 

On April 15, 1944, the Treasury had at 
its disposal more than 116 million bolivares. 
It was clear that its credit enjoyed public 
confidence, since the year’s three issues of 
public works bonds, for which the Treas- 
uty had been authorized to offer up to 534 
percent, had been heavily oversubscribed at 
5, 514, and 51/4, percent. 

President Medina was glad to report the 
successful working out of the income tax law 
of 1942. Although many extensions had 
necessarily been granted while tax machinery 
was being developed, more than 21 million 
bolivares had already been collected, and 
it was estimated that the yield for the fiscal 
year would be about 35 million bolivares. 
This equitable source of revenue had en- 
abled the government to dispense with bur- 
densome indirect taxes to the amount of 
some 21 million bolivares; the salt tax was 
teduced from 10 céntimos per kilogram to 


1, matches were sold at 5 bolivares per gross 
instead of 10, and tax burdens on work- 
men’s and farmers’ tools were lightened. 

Equally good was the report on the new 
petroleum law (summarized in the August 
1943 BULLETIN). The new arrangement 
was yielding 77 million bolivares in addi- 
tional revenue, and was providing a satis- 
factory basis for settlement of litigation be- 
tween the government and various oil com- 
panies. That the companies considered the 
law a fair one was evident from their in- 
terest in increasing their concessions. By 
ordering that, for the present, all new con- 
tracts should carry a requirement that at 
least part of the oil be refined within the 
country, the government was maintaining its 
principle that oil extracted in Venezuela 
should properly be refined there; and at the 
same time the supply of oil needed in the 
present emergency was not interrupted. 
During 1943 20 percent more petroleum 
was produced than in 1942. 

Food industries were being fostered for 
the sake of the nation’s future. In the year 
covered by the message, Venezuela grew all 
its own potatoes and almost all its own 
rice, and fishing had been greatly stimulated. 
More than 6,000 tons of coffee had been 
exported, and more than 3,000 tons of cacao. 
The year saw vigorous efforts to check the 
threatened decline in cattle-raising; besides 
providing increased facilities for veterinary 
care, and for prophylaxis and deticking, the 
government had forbidden the slaughter of 
cattle fit for breeding, and was preparing 
measures which would make better stock 
available to breeders. 

School expansion during the year re- 
sponded to the increasing demand for sec- 
ondary education by establishing six new 
sections in Caracas and four in other cities. 
Five rural school circuits were set up, each 
including no less than 30 schools, to pro- 
mote concentration on the special needs of 
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rural pupils. The new University City was 
laid out in Caracas1, and two official Student 
Welfare Organizations were created by gov- 
ernment action. 

Public health services continued to com- 
bat malaria, which has been especially seri- 
ous since 1941, by distributing more than 
four tons of quinine, and by carrying out 
permanent sanitary measures in many towns. 
New anti-tuberculosis centers were opened, 
and new plans were made for the control 
of parasitic diseases. The city of Caracas 
succeeded in reducing its infant mortality 
rate to 68 per 1000, a decrease of 45 in a 
period of two years. Floods along the 
Orinoco, Apure, and Santo Domingo rivers 
made necessary not only relief measures but 
construction work for future protection of 
the towns involved; efforts to move the farm 
population from the affected regions were 
not successful, because of the fertility of the 
land. 

Thirty-one new bridges, more than 900 
culverts, a number of irrigation canals, and 
115 miles of new highway were constructed 
during the year. Piers at La Guaira were 
enlarged, as were buildings at various air- 
ports. The great Venezuela Railroad was 
taken over by the government and operated 
under the Ministry of Public Works. Good 
progress was made at E/ Silencio, the 
enormous new housing development at Ca- 
tacas which is being constructed by the 
Workmen's Bank with funds loaned by the 
government, and which will eventually shel- 
ter 1500 families. 

President Medina closed his narrative of 
the year’s achievements with a forward look 
into the future, ‘the magnificent effort of 
Venezuelans to make Venezuela great;’’ and 
he included a few words about the partial 
reform of the Constitution which he hoped 
to see adopted at an early date, and which 
was to accomplish, among other changes, a 


* See plan in the July 1944 BULLETIN. 


strengthening of the power of the judiciary, 
and the elimination of certain repressive 
measures concerning matters which might 
better be left unregulated or else dealt with 
in statutes. 


Message of the President of Costa 
Rica 


Dr. Rafael A. Calderén Guardia, outgoing 
President of Costa Rica, addressed the 
congress on May 1, 1944, to deliver the mes- 
sage that rendered an account of the fourth 
year of his administration. 

Close relations with other American Re- 
publics were a major concern of the year, as 
they had been throughout President Cal- 
deron’s term. A National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Political Defense was created, to 
cooperate with the Emergency Advisory 
Committee for Political Defense at Monte- 
video and provide that committee with 
Costa Rican data. The legation in Mexico 
was made an embassy, a special mission was 
sent to the celebration of the centenary of 
independence of the Dominican Republic, 
and satisfactory advances were made in the 
task of surveying the boundary line between 
Costa Rica and Panama. A National High- 
way Board was established to coordinate the 
national and international interests involved 
in Costa Rica’s network of new roads. 

The President outlined with satisfaction 
the organization of the recently established 
Department of Labor and Social Welfare, 
whose work was well under way. The year 
saw the enactment of laws to curb specu- 
lation, to control prices, and to protect the 
rights of tenants. A national commerce law 
forbade any but Costa Rican citizens or 
Costa Rican firms to found new business en- 
terprises within the country after January 1, 
1944. The national government bore part 
of the cost of some eighteen miles of badly 
needed pavement in San José, the capital, 
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with the stipulation that no assessments for 
the purpose be levied against any property 
valued at less than 10,000 colones. 

One of the year’s notable undertakings 
was the launching of the Agricultural-In- 
dustrial Production Cooperative in Grecia. 
Lands formerly owned by Germans formed 
the basis; the cooperative is to be directed 
by the agricultural department of the Na- 
tional Bank for at least five years. Capital 
is held in shares of 100 colones, every mem- 
ber has one vote, and membership is open 
to sugar growers and sugar workers within 
a specified territory. Such a cooperative had 
long been desired; confiscation of enemy 
lands provided needed capital, and Costa 
Ricans hope that this enterprise will open 
the way for others of its kind, besides eas- 
ing the difficulties of one of the most dense- 
ly populated and closely cultivated regions 
of the country. 

National income for the fiscal period in- 
creased from last year’s figure of 36,918,078 
colones to 50,350,221 colones, but expendi- 
tures increased even more, and reached 71,- 
542,273 colones. Special expenses for na- 
tional defense, for the University building, 
for the site of the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences, and for other spe- 
cial needs accounted for part of the deficit; 
the year’s budget figures proved inadequate 
for highways, buildings, boundary work, 
locust control and public health undertak- 
ings. On December 31, 1943, the public 
debt stood at 206,796,550 colones instead of 
176,886,823 colones as in 1942; this year as 
last year the increase was caused partly by 
expenditures in excess of budget figures and 
partly by special expenditures for highways. 

During the year the Department of Pub- 
lic Education succeeded in arranging an in- 
crease of 25 percent in the salaries of all 
public school teachers; much more would 
have been justified, said the President, by 
the teachers’ needs and by the value of the 


wotk they wete doing. The Department 
also compiled a collection of the laws bear- 
ing on education, which was then in the 
hands of the printers. New complementary 
secondary schools like the one opened the 
year before in Atenas were established in 
six towns. A school of special instruction 
was founded, with departments for the 
teaching of children with speech, hearing, 
and sight defects, children with other physi- 
cal handicaps, and the mentally retarded. 

In spite of scarcities and high prices pub- 
lic works were actively carried out, because 
they filled a double need by providing nec- 
essary utilities while at the same time sup- 
porting the employment indispensable to the 
national economy. President Calderon an- 
nounced that the four years of his term had 
seen the construction of 82 new school 
buildings, 117 other national buildings, 72 
waterworks, 194 bridges, and nearly 300 
miles of major roads, besides much rebuild- 
ing and repair work. The Pacific Railroad 
had just completed the best year in its his- 
tory, carrying more than twice as many pas- 
sengers as in the preceding year, with greatly 
increased freight loads, so that its net 
earnings were more than doubled. 

Agriculture was stimulated by the im- 
portation of needed farm tools, to be sold at 
low prices by the National Bank, and by 
plans for the setting up of agricultural ex- 
periment stations in various parts of the 
country. A law against farm depredations 
helped to cope with one of the small far- 
mer’s most pressing troubles, and a harvest 
law opened the way to the reclaiming of idle 
iands needed for food. A beginning was 
made on the distribution of hitherto uncul- 
tivated lands among farmers qualified to 
make them productive. Plantations of balsa, 
abaca, and rubber brought new life to the 
Limon region which had been almost 
blighted by the transfer of the banana trade 
to Pacific ports. 
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The Department of Public Health and 
Social Welfare was deriving much benefit 
from the new services of social security, 
which freed the Department to do more of 
the preventive work for which it had first 
been founded. New sanitary units were 
opened, and more shoes were distributed to 
combat the spread of hookworm. The De- 
partment was reorganized and its various 
functions outlined by the Sanitary Code of 
1944, 

Before closing the report of his final year, 
President Calderén took occasion to recom- 
mend to the Congress that the section of the 
Constitution treating of national boundaries 
be amended to conform with the treaty of 
1941 between Costa Rica and Panama. 

One week after the delivery of this annual 
message, President Calderon again came be- 
fore Congress, this time for a short farewell 
address on the occasion of the inauguration 
of his successor, President Teodoro Picado. 
Dr. Calderén spoke briefly of a few of the 
achievements of his administration with re- 
spect to education, agriculture, public health, 
and international relations. The public 
debt, he acknowledged, was now greater 
than before; but without that increase Costa 
Rica could not have taken part in the Inter- 
American Highway so important to the war 
effort, and could not have undertaken the 
public works which had kept the national 
economy well stabilized. With special pride 
he dwelt upon the advances that the four 
years had made in the direction of greater 
social justice, advances which he hoped were 
opening new horizons of companionship and 
fraternity. 


Brazil sends troo ps to Euro pe 


A new chapter in Latin American history 
was written at Naples, Italy, on July 16, 
1944, when what the press described as a 
“strong contingent’’ of Brazilian troops 
ianded there to join in the Allied offensive 


against Hitler’s Festung Europa. Never be- 
fore had a Brazilian or any other Latin 
American force entered an overseas combat 
zone. Major Barbosa Pinto, a Brazilian in- 
fantry officer, was the first man ashore, and 
hard behind him came the main body of the 
expeditionary force under command of 
Major General Joao Baptista Mascarenhas 
de Morais. The Brazilians were welcomed 
by Lieutenant General Jacob L. Devers, 
Deputy Supreme Commander of American 
Forces in the Mediterranean Theater. 


For nearly two years—since August 22, 
1942, when Brazil declared war on the Axis 
because of continued sinkings of Brazilian 
shipping—the nation had been awaiting the 
time when its soldiers would take an active 
part in Allied overseas operations. In the 
meantime Brazil’s peacetime army had been 
transformed through intensive training into 
a strong modernized fighting force. Its de- 
velopment was speeded by Brazilian-United 
States military cooperation, modern lend- 
lease Weapons and equipment having been 
made available in sufficient quantity to give 
the Brazilian troops thorough practice in 
present-day warfare. 


Brazil’s largest training center is Vila 
Militar, some 15 miles from Rio de Janeiro, 
where recruits and young officers are in- 
structed in the infantry, artillery, signal 
corps, and motor mechanization schools. 
The latter, the newest field of training, 
boasts a wide assortment of tanks, scout 
cars, jeeps, and other up-to-the-minute 
United States-made war machines. 


The size of the Brazilian expeditionary 
force is a military secret, but words recently 
spoken by General Eurico Gaspar Dutra, 
Brazilian Minister of War, may be recalled: 
“Brazil will not send a token force over- 
seas. What we shall send will be air and 
ground forces strong enough to fight our 
enemy, Germany !”’ 
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Argentine economy in 1943 


The Central Bank of Argentina recently pub- 
lished its report on the national economy 
during the year 1943. According to its 
statements the year was successful insofar as 
is possible in a war period. The report is 
divided into two parts, one dealing with 
industrial activity and the financial situation 
and monetaty policy, and the other with 
the balance of payments, exchange opera- 
tions, and the supplying of essential ma- 
terials. Developments in these fields are ex- 
plained as follows: 


Industrial activity 


The industrial trend was towards expan- 
sion, a manifestation of the change that is 
taking place in Argentine economic life. In 
former years agriculture and livestock have 
been the backbone of the national economy, 
but at present, in order to meet the shortages 
of manufactured goods created by restric- 
tions placed on exports by warring nations, 
conversion and expansion of industry have 
taken place. National industry was able to 
supply a majority of Argentine needs and 
also to satisfy some of the demands of 
neighboring countries. Argentina’s import- 
ance as a supplier is increasing, particularly 
as a supplier of industrial products such as 
textiles and chemical and medicinal products 
and processed agricultural and_ livestock 
products. The trade balance of* 1,257,- 


000,000 pesos, or the excess of payments 
received for exports over payments made for 
imports, was the largest yet recorded in Ar- 
gentine history. 

The volume of industrial production, us- 
ing as an index the number of workers 
employed (which can, with some reserya- 
tions, be accepted as indicative of industrial 
activity) increased by 1.7 percent from the 
preceding year. In 1942 it had increased 
by 6 percent and in 1941 by 5 percent. Ow- 
ing to scarcities of raw materials, growth in 
all branches of industry was not equal, but 
the general trend towards expansion was 
obvious. An important factor was the 
unavoidable deterioration of mechanical 
equipment under the intensified production 
program, a deterioration which could not be 
compensated for as usual, and which is cre- 
ating a demand for machinery that will have 
to be satisfied as soon as circumstances per- 
mit. 

The value of industrial production rose 
approximately ten percent from the year 
1942, according to estimates, an increase 
which compensated for the decrease in value 
of agricultural production caused by the al- 
most total loss of the 1943 corn crop. Since 
activity in the livestock industry remained at 
practically the same level as in 1942, the 
total value of Argentine production narrowly 
surpassed that of 1942, as can be seen in the 
following figures: 


Estimate of gross production value 


(Millions of pesos) 













Agricultural 





Livestock 






Industrial 





















production production production | Total 
1942 1,750 1,750 7,000 10,500 
1943 1,600 | 1,750 7,800 | 11,150 
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INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (1937 = 100) 


1. Number of workers employed. 


2. Wages. 


Reading from top to bottom, the curves on both graphs signify the following: average level; food, bever- 
ages, and tobacco; textiles and their manufactures; machinery and vehicles. 


In the field of foreign trade, restrictions 
placed on exports by many nations generally 
supplying Argentina’s demands resulted in a 
falling off of the volume of imports, with 
particular diminution in importation of ma- 
chinery, vehicles, and rubber and its manu- 
factures. Exports, on the other hand, con- 
siderably increased, because of the industrial 
expansion explained above, and resulted in 
the very large trade balance heretofore men- 
tioned. (For a detailed report on Argen- 
tine foreign trade in 1943 see the BULLETIN 
OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION for July 
1944.) 


Monetary situation and financial policy 


With the other nations of the world, 
Argentina is experiencing a dangerous pe- 
riod in its national economic history occa- 
sioned by the war. The fear of inflation is 
the ruling consideration in all matters relat- 
ing to financial plans and programs. The in- 
crease of individual and corporate purchas- 
ing power, coupled with the spreading short- 
ages of goods on which this money may be 


expended, is likely to lead to a dizzy rise in 
prices of the available goods, and finally to 
the disaster of inflation. Prevention of this 
contingency is the preoccupation of the 
Argentine Government at the present mo- 
ment and, in the opinion of the Central 
Bank, affairs are being managed in such 
a way that inflation is being successfully 
staved off. 


The amount of funds available either in 
public or private deposits or in the hands 
of individuals, sometimes called media of 
payment, is an important factor in the 
inflationary cycle. In 1943 the large bal- 
ance of trade was responsible for the major 
part of the increase in monetary holdings, 
since the internal factors which usually op- 
erate to augment the media of payment acted 
in a contrary manner, decreasing purchasing 
power in 1943 by 56 million pesos. Pre- 
ventive governmental measures were to a 
large extent responsible for this nullification 
of internal factors, and it is also believed 
that the public is withholding some of its ad- 
ditional funds from the market. Neverthe- 
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less, the net increase of 1,083,000,000 pesos 
in funds in the hands of the public is a 
development to which close attention should 
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be paid. The actual monetary situation in 
Argentina in 1943 can be seen in the fol- 
lowing chart: 


Monetary Situation 
(increases or decreases in millions of pesos) 

































Variations in: 








Media MOfePAVIMeN ts) wacrcccsec cee 
Current deposits cou. 
Public accounts 
Accounts of the Government 
and official departments.......... 
Currency in the hands of the 
POR. sce ak ae Oe Pe en ee 46 
Origin of the media of payment:.... 261 
ven alRAcL Orpen 113 
Net loans to the public............... ==128 
Financing of the crops 0.0... 213 
Other Government require- 
TV EMNES Pheer es Se eds 23 
Subsidiary currency and re- 
placement of bank notes... 5 
EXT CRICIMEAGLONS, pace ene 148 
Galle: sac cen eeee te teeie iaee ete eee nea 171 
Available foreign exchange... —A7 
Blockedmsterling a. 11 
Other blocked foreign ex- 
Ghiain'g ene ee ales Ce 13 
Sterling used in 1943 for the 
repatriation of the foreign 
GIG OXS Seat eet tured eee EPO 
Media of payment absorbed... 22 
Teed ide posits <n eee ie —13 
SAT eS ily aT kee eee —5 
@theredeposits® 2) —8 
Central Bank certificates in the 
Lava olmpespupligre sa 
Foreign exchange fund ooocccccco 35 





* Includes new accounts from abroad. 


To prevent inflation the Government at- 
tempted to absorb and temporarily freeze 
idle funds. In 1943 internal factors did not 
increase monetary holdings for several rea- 
sons: the Government was able to purchase 
crops without resorting to loans from the 
banks; the public bought large amounts of 
government bonds, thus removing money 
from circulation and allowing the govern- 
ment to meet its other financial require- 
ments without the aid of bank loans; the 
banks cut down on loans to individuals and 
corporations; foreign capital that came into 





700 1,083 

514 834 

331 440 

—10 183 394 

98 201 186 249 
—44 1,051 947 1,307 
34 593 482 —56 
15 —148 69 —78 
505 242 —32 

= § 192 165 36 
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—5 —39 —61 12 
144 

—86 265 DSY 177 
AG 125 296 245 
— il 111 213 260 
—37 14 83 —15 
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—38 140 —39 —109 











the country was temporarily frozen; the 
Government increased 
levied new taxes such as those on excess 
profits and luxuries. All of these develop- 
ments tended to reduce media of payment 
on hand, and the Government took further 
preventive measures to ward off inflation: 
maximum prices were fixed for essential 
articles, and rents were stabilized. Argen- 
tina also repatriated its foreign debt (see 
BULLETIN, March 1944), a worthwhile use 
for its funds. On account of all these meas- 
ures the cost of living in 1943 did not rise 


income taxes and 


132, 


in proportion to its increases in the previ- 
ous years for, although devices for measur- 
ing the cost of living are imperfect, it was 
estimated that it had gone up only approxi- 
mately 1.5 percent. 


Balance of payments 


The accompanying table shows the assets 
and liabilities of Argentina for the year 
1943, and the fact that the net surplus of the 
balance of payments was 1,181,000,000 
pesos, an amount which doubled the in- 
creases recorded in 1941 and 1942. Since 
liabilities and assets under the majority of 


The Balance of Payments in 1942 and 1943 


(in millions of pesos at the official buying rate) 














19421 19432 
INS SCtS heer Mten Neem en TEs 2,105 2,343 
EXPOntSep we barca ee 1,690 2,056 
Balance from the move- 
ment of capital and 
other funds from 
ADKOAGwee eee ee 235 39 
Freights and other port 
ExPenSese an okes ees 111 205 
Miscellanecouss es 69 43 
[evabilities\ eaten safe ete Te 1,567 1,216 
Importss tence rene 1,063 Pu 
Public debt service .......... 153 122 
Government expendi- 
tures (including arma- 
IMACLIES)) Pate ee eee 24 26 
Financial services of pri- 
vate enterprises and 
public utilities 0.00.0... 327 245 
Miscellameous  ircecsccccsnn 26 
Bala ncem ener cae Ee ee 538 P27) 
Net private gold imports —4 
Repatriation of the pub- 
HegdeDt © aha te ah ae —103 Se 
Repatriation of private 
rallo\ a eee A Unc ay £ —32 
Adjustment of commer- 
cial debts and miscel- 
laneous balances’ .......... —104 —198 
Net Balance .. 503 1,181 


1 Adjusted figures. 

2 Provisional figures. 

3 Values as given by the National Statistical Bureau. In- 
cludes shipment expenses to bring them to FOB values. 

“Residuary item which stems from the increase or decrease 
in value of still-unpaid-for imports, from fluctuations in 
foreign exchange sold in advance on exports, and from 
differences or errors, which it was not possible to deter- 
mine, in the foreign trade figures. 
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the headings tended to compensate each 
other, it can be seen that the preponderant 
factor in the surplus of the balance sheet 
was the large favorable foreign trade balance 
of 1,259,000,000 pesos. Also important 
was the 94,000,000-peso increase in income 
from merchant marine freights and the 82,- 
000,000-peso decrease in expenditures for 
the financial services of private enterprises. 
Almost two-thirds of the total favorable bal- 
ance occurred in the disposable exchange sec- 
tor, which permitted the conversion of the 
foreign exchange into gold to that extent. 
Analyzing the course of compensation ac- 
counts with countries with which Argentina 
maintains an active interchange, it is stated 
that the surplus recorded with the British 
Empire increased from 207,000,000 pesos 
in 1942 to 389,000,000 in 1943, and that 
recorded with Spain grew from 1,000,000 
pesos to 28,000,000 pesos. The balance of 
trade with Brazil, which in 1942 had been 
43,000,000 pesos on the negative side, rose 
to a positive balance of 26,000,000 in 1943. 


An outstanding feature in Argentine ex- 
portation was the rise in exports to the Brit- 
ish Empire! (30 percent more than in 
1942), to Brazil (35 percent more), and to 
the rest of the South and Central American 
nations (47 percent more). On the other 
hand shipments to the United States and 
the non-American countries were stabilized. 
A decrease occurred in the imports from al- 
most every country except Sweden, with the 
greatest shrinkage (two-thirds of the total 
decrease) noted in imports from the United 
States. Significant decreases also occurred 
in the imports from Great Britain and 
Brazil. 

1Two agreements were made by the British 
Ministry of Food, on behalf of the United 
Nations, in August and September of 1943 to 
purchase the exportable surplus of Argentine meat 
and dried and shell eggs, the first for the period 


up to September 1944, and the second for the two 
years 1943-44 and 1944-45. 
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Exchange operations 


In this field the Central Bank analyzes 
the composition of the country’s holdings, 
pointing out that 76 percent of its total for- 
eign exchange holdings are in gold (since 
the bank’s policy has been a systematic con- 
version of disposable exchange into gold), 
19 percent is in pounds sterling guaranteed 
against devaluation by the Bank of England, 
and only 5 percent is in foreign exchange 
which is exposed to the risk of devaluation. 


Control over incoming capital and materials 


During the first four months of 1943 the 
entrance of foreign capital into Argentina 
was unrestricted. But on April 20, 1943, a 
decree was issued establishing strict control 
over incoming funds which were not to be 
invested in enterprises or industries which 
would benefit national production expan- 
sion. From January to April of 1943, 73,- 
300,000 pesos (or 45,400,000 more than 
left the country) entered the country, and 
during the remaining eight months only 
80,300,000 million came in, a figure which 
was 6,400,000 less than the amount leaving 
Argentina. 

Measures for distribution of the curtailed 
imports were taken by the Argentine gov- 
ernment. The United States changed and 
extended the scope of its export regulations 
to require certificates of necessity for all 
products exported instead of the former few. 
There were three classes of exports to Ar- 
gentina from the United States: critical ar- 
ticles for which no definite quota could be 
fixed or promised; critical articles which 
were subject to periodic quota-fixing; and 
non-critical articles whose exportation was 
limited by the availability of shipping. In 
view of the United States regulations, and 
those issued by other countries, Argentina 
imposed a system of control over demands 
for imports. 


Market values 


There was extraordinary activity on the 
Argentine stock market during 1943. The 
total was, even superior to the former record 
established in 1941 when _ transactions 
amounted to 1,686,100,000 pesos; purchase 
of government bonds accounted for a large 
part of the increase. The figures, in com- 
parison with those of 1942, can be seen in 
the following table: 


Argentine stock market transactions, 1943 
(Nominal values in millions of pesos) 







Stocks 












NAD ee 1,274.9 DiGi 1,490.0 
N23 wee 1,850.5 245.4 2,095.9 
(C Jakg JM 


Peruvian foreign trade in 1943 


According to the figures compiled by the 
National Customs Statistical Bureau, Peru- 
vian foreign trade in the year 1943 showed 
an increase in total monetary value and a 
slight decrease in tonnage, owing, no doubt, 
both to the increased cost of goods and the 
limited shipping facilities available. The to- 
tal 1943 value was 909,683,920 soles oro, 
as compared with the 833,654,518 soles of 
1942, while the total metric tonnage in 1943 
was 2,337,528, in place of 1942’s 2,405,736 
metric tons. 

Exports, however, dropped in value from 
1942 when they were worth 494,962,150 
soles to 460,317,689 soles in 1943. Import 
values, on the contrary rose from 338,692,- 
368 soles in 1942 to 449,366,231 soles in 
1943. The difference between export and 
import figures nevertheless left Peru with a 
favorable monetary balance of 20,951,458 
soles. 

Tonnage figures also show a favorable 
trade balance—of 1,577,168 metric tons, 
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since exports reached 1,957,348 metric tons 
(a decrease of 61,416 tons from 1942) and 
imports were only 380,180 tons (also a de- 
crease from 1942 of 6,792 tons). 

Peru imported goods from all over the 
world, but found its greatest source of ma- 
terials in America, principally the United 
States, Argentina, and Chile, and in Europe, 
principally Great Britain. Markets for ex- 
ports were chiefly the United States, Chile, 
Great Britain, Australia, Bolivia and Uru- 
guay. Minerals, fuels, processed vegetable 
products, foods, and processed animal prod- 
ucts headed the list of exports, while ma- 
chinery and vehicles, food and drugs, chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical products, and steel, 
aluminum and iron were the chief imports. 


Mexican-United States A gricul tural 
Commission 


Announcement was made _ simultaneously 
in Washington and Mexico City on July 
4, 1944, of the establishment of a Mexican- 
United States Agricultural Commission for 
the purpose of taking all appropriate steps 
to assure active and continuous cooperation 
between those two countries in the field of 
agriculture. 

The following were designated to serve 
on the United States Section of the Commis- 
sion: Mr. L. A. Wheeler, Director of the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, to 
act as Chairman; Dr. E. C. Auchter, Admin- 
istrator of the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration; Mr. Lester DeWitt Mallory, Agri- 
cultural Attaché of the American Embassy 
at Mexico City; and Mr. Carl N. Gibboney, 
Chief of the Production and Procurement 
Division, Office of Food Programs, Foreign 
Economic Administration. The Mexican 
Government named the following members 
of the Mexican Section of the Commission: 
Senor Ingeniero Alfonso Gonzalez Gallardo, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, to act as 


Chairman; Senor Ingeniero Dario L. Arrieta 
M., Director General of Agriculture; Dr. 
Guillermo Quesada Bravo, Director General 
of Cattle Production; and Sefior Ingeniero 
Gonzalo Gonzalez H., Director General of 
Rural Economy. Mr. John J. Haggerty and 
Sefior Ignacio de la Torre y Formento were 
appointed secretaries of the United States 
and Mexican Sections, respectively. 

The Commission was set up in accordance 
with an agreement between the United 
States and Mexico effected by an exchange 
of notes. The first meeting of the Com- 
missioners took place in Mexico City on 
July 4, 1944, with Mexico’s Secretary of 
Agriculture, Senor Ingeniero Marte R. 
Gomez, and the Honorable Claude R. Wick- 
ard, Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States, delivering the opening addresses. 

Mexico and the United States have been 
working together for some time past in 
many fields of agricultural research, but the 
new permanent Commission, which will de- 
vote itself to encouraging and coordinating 
the efforts of both countries, is expected to 
yield even greater mutual benefits. The 
considerable volume of research and regu- 
latory work already being carried on will be 
broadened in every branch of agricultural 
science, economics, and sociology. One of 
the Commission’s particular interests will be 
to arrange for the exchange of agricultural 
publications and of students and technical 
experts, and joint efforts of the two govern- 
ments to control and eradicate plant and ant- 
mal diseases and insect pests will be ex- 


panded. 


Latin America on the ocean 


On one of the most dangerous and im- 
portant missions of the war, the transport 
of vital materials from one country to an- 
other, the ships of the United States mer- 
chant fleet ply the world’s oceans, delivering 
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their urgent cargoes with a minimum of loss 
and a maximum of speed. Twelve ‘Victory 
Ships” of this fleet bear the names of Latin 
American republics, and some twenty of the 
so-called “Liberty Ships’ have been chris- 
tened for Latin American patriots—men 
whose names in themselves are indicative 
of the importance of their new trust, men 
who would rejoice to be playing an 1m- 
portant part once more in the battle for the 
upholding of American ideals. The follow- 
ing brief portraits of these great leaders 
may serve to emphasize the scope of Latin 
America’s early struggle for independence, 
and the stuff of which America is made: 


Santiago Iglesias—(Ship launched on March 30, 
1943, by the Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard. ) 

Born in 1870, died in 1939. Puerto Rican, a 
man whose life was devoted to the service of his 
countrymen in the laboring classes. For many 
years representative of Puerto Rico in Washington 
and head of the Socialist party and the two im- 
portant labor unions of the island. 


José Bonifacio—(Ship launched by the North 
Carolina Shipbuilding Company on April 8. 
1943.) 

Born in 1763, died in 1838. The national hero 
of Brazil, leading figure in the procuring of 
Brazilian independence from Portugal. An out- 
standing statesman, scientist, and educator, a poet 
and a soldier. 


Simon Bolivar—(Ship launched by the Oregon 
Shipbuilding Corporation on April 11, 1943.) 
Born in 1783, died in 1830. The national hero 
of Venezuela, an internationalist of prophetic 
vision, liberator of five nations (Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia), the leading 
founder of the movement for inter-American 
cooperation and solidarity. 
and a skilful warrior. 


Miguel Hidalgo—(Ship launched by the California 
Shipbuilding Corporation on April 14, 1943.) 
Born in 1733, died in 1811. Eminent Mexican 
military leader and statesman. Worked for the 
development of agriculture and industry in his 
country, and was apostle and precursor of Mexican 
independence, in defense of which he died. 


A brilliant statesman 


Benito Judrez—(Ship launched by the Houston 
Shipbuilding Corporation on April 14, 1943.) 


Born in 1806, died in 1872. National hero of 
Mexico, a pure-blooded Indian, a liberal who as 
leader of his nation battled reactionary forces and 
foreign intervention. Known as the “Mexican 
Lincoln,” he put into effect sweeping Reform 
Laws, and successfully brought his country through 
the reconstruction period which followed years of 
wat. 


José Marti—(Ship launched by the Bethlehem- 
Fairfield Shipyard on July 16, 1943.) 

Born in 1853, died in 1895. The national hero 
of Cuba, and one of Latin America’s greatest 
minds. A thinker, orator, poet and writer, he was 
the guiding spirit of the Cuban revolutionary 
movement, and a martyr to its cause. 


Bernardo O’ Higgins—(Ship launched by the Per- 
manente Metals Corporation on October 16, 
1943.) 

Born in 1778, died in 1843. National hero of 
Chile, emancipator of that country and first head 
of its free government. Worked for the restora- 
tion of political and economic order, and gave 
important military aid to the struggles for freedom 
in other South American countries. 


José Artigas—(Ship launched by the Bethlehem- 
Fairfield Shipyard on October 25, 1943.) 

Born in 1764, died in 1850. National hero of 
Uruguay, and champion of Uruguayan liberty, be- 
loved statesman and great military leader. When 
forced to withdraw from the battle in Uruguay by 
superior forces, he was followed into exile by 
sixteen thousand people, in a demonstration of 
faith unparalleled in world history. 


Eloy Alfaro—(Ship launched by the Bethlehem- 
Fairfield Shipyard on January 19, 1944.) 

Born in 1842, died in 1912. An international- 
ist, founder of the Ecuadorean Liberal Party, revo- 
lutionary leader, and president of Ecuador for two 
terms. Worked continuously for the welfare of 
his nation, and introduced important progressive 
measures in the fields of education, public health, 
finance and government policy. 


Francisco Morazan—(Ship launched by the Per- 
manente Metals Corporation on January 18, 
1944.) 

Born in 1792, died in 1842. National hero of 
Honduras, a soldier and liberal statesman. Presi- 
dent of three countries and head of the Central 
American confederation for eight years, during 
which time he introduced many progressive 
reforms. 
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Juan Pablo Duarte—(Ship launched by the Per- 
manente Metals Corporation on February 23, 
1944.) 

Born in 1813, died in 1876. National hero of 
the Dominican Republic, a leader in the revolu- 
tion which brought about its freedom, and its 
first president. Head of the secret society “Trini- 
taria” which drew the youth of the country into 
the movement. An unswerving patriot. 


José Maria Morelos—(Ship launched by the 
Permanente Metals Corporation on March 
21, 1944.) 

Born in 1765, died in 1815. Mexican, leader 
of the revolution in the south of his country. 
Instituted the first congress and drafted the act 
proclaiming independence. Finally captured and 
shot. 
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Toussaint Louverture—(Ship launched by the 
Permanente Metals Corporation on April 4, 
1944.) 

Born in 1743, died in 1803. Haitian negro, 
revered as the founder of the republic. Led the 
slaves in their early war for freedom, and was 
governor of the Island under the French. Au- 
thored a constitution which abolished slavery 
and granted freedom of religion to all men. Died 
in prison. 


Mariscal Sucre—(Ship launched by the Perma- 
nente Metals Corporation on April 19, 1944.) 
Born in 1795, died in 1830. Chief of staff 
under Bolivar and commander of the liberating 
army at the battle of Ayacucho, which gave the 
final blow to Spanish power in South America. 
A man celebrated for his nobility of spirit. First 
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THE S. S. RUBEN DARIO 


Christened by Sefiora de Sevilla Sacasa, wife of the Ambassador from Nicaragua, after a program which 
included addresses by Juan Ramén Jiménez and Archibald MacLeish, this Liberty ship was launched at 
Savannah, Georgia, on June 22, 1944. 
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president and national hero of Bolivia. Assassi- 
nated by his enemies. 


Mello Franco—(Ship launched by the Perma- 
nente Metals Corporation on May 6, 1944.) 
Born in 1870, died in 1943. A Brazilian states- 
man of international vision who worked continu- 
ously and effectively for the ideal of Pan Ameri- 
canism and lasting peace. 


José Pedro Varela—(Ship launched by the Per- 
manente Metals Corporation on April 25, 
1944.) 

Born in 1845(?), died in 1879. Uruguayan 
educator renowned for his advanced ideas about 
education (inspired by Sarmiento) and for the 
reforms he effected as Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. Founder of the Society for Popular Educa- 
tion and the newspaper La Paz. 


Rubén Dario—(Ship launched by the Southeast- 
ern Shipbuilding Corporation on June 22, 
1944.) 

Born in 1867, died in 1916. Nicaraguan, re- 
nowned as one of the great poets of the Spanish- 
speaking nations. A writer of sensitive, beauti- 
ful poetry which fostered the modernist move- 
ment. 


Justo Arosemena—(Ship launched by the Perma- 
nente Metals Corporation on June 26, 1944.) 
Born in 1817, died in 1866. Colombian diplo- 
mat and public man, born in Panama. Was edi- 
tor of various newspapers, and worked for the ab- 
olition of slavery. Assisted in the drawing up 
of the Colombian constitution of 1853. 


Tomas Guardia—(Ship launched by the Todd- 
Houston Shipbuilding Corporation on June 
30, 1944.) 

Born in 1832, died in 1882. Costa Rican sol- 
dier, statesman, and president, whose administra- 
tion was memorable for its spirit of order and 
progress. 


Carlos J. Finlay—(Ship launched by the Todd- 
Houston Shipbuilding Corporation on July 
19, 1944.) 

Born in 1833, died in 1915. A Cuban doctor 
who worked in many fields of research and de- 
voted himself to the study of the transmission of 
yellow fever. First to propound the theory that 
it was carried by the mosquito. His birthday, De- 
cember 3, has been declared the Day of American 
Medicine in Cuba. 


The following Victory Ships have slid 
down the ways this year, to honor the coun- 
tries whose names they bear: 


NAME 


Brazil Victory 
Colombia Victory 
Costa Rica Victory 
Cuba Victory 
Dominican Victory 
El Salvador Victory 
Guatemala Victory 
Haiti Victory 
Honduras Victory 
Mexico Victory 
Nicaragua Victory 
Panama Victory 


YARD 


California Shipbuilding Corporation 
California Shipbuilding Corporation 
Permanente Metals Corporation 
Permanente Metals Corporation 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation 
Permanente Metals Corporation 
Permanente Metals Corporation 
Permanente Metals Corporation 
California Shipbuilding Corporation 
Permanente Metals Corporation 


California Shipbuilding Corporation 


LAUNCHING DATE 


March 30, 1944 
April 8, 1944 

June 17, 1944 

June 27, 1944 

April 6, 1944 

April 1, 1944 

July 15, 1944 (est.) 
July 21, 1944 (est.) 
July 5, 1944 (est.) 
March 27, 1944 

July 10, 1944 (est.) 
April 3, 1944. 
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Cement in Panama 


A recent presidential decree in Panama 
authorized a Government non-interest bear- 
ing loan of 1,000,000 balboas ($1,000,000) 
to the Agricultural and Livestock Bank, for 
investment by that institution in the pur- 
chase of 50,000 shares of stock, valued at 
20 balboas per share, in the Panama Cement 
Company, Inc. (Compania de Cemento 
Panama, S.A.). The Bank was to begin to 
sell the shares it thus acquired as soon as the 
company, organized in the first place 
through government initiative, disposed of 
the remaining stock. 

There is an abundance of raw material in 
Panama for the manufacture of cement and 
it 1s the desire of the Government to help 
stimulate the development of this useful and 
very necessary industry as an aid to a more 
advanced industrialization of the nation. 


Increased capital for Brazilian iron 
and steel 


Indicative of Brazil’s growing prosperity 
and steady industrial expansion are two 
recent decree-laws which authorize capital 
increases in the Companhia Siderargica 
Nacional (the steel plant at Volta Redonda) 
and the Companhia Vale do Rio Doce (the 
Itabira mining organization), the capital of 
the former being raised from 500 million 
cruzeiros to one billion and of the latter 
from 200 to 300 million cruzeiros. 

As provided by the original statutes, the 
Government will continue to be the largest 
stockholder in the Companhia Sidertrgica ; 
it is assumed that it will subscribe at least 
50 percent of the new stock. In addition to 
this domestic capital, there is the original 
United States loan of 20 million dollars 
which was later raised to 45 million, the 
proceeds of which were used to buy equip- 
ment and finance construction of the plant. 


The total investment is therefore close to 
100 million dollars. Annual production is 
fixed at one million tons. 

The new stock of the Rio Doce company 
will be offered to the general public, al- 
though the decree-law also provides that the 
Government may purchase stock not acquired 
by private individuals. 


New working hours in Mexico City 


Life in Mexico City underwent an abrupt 
change on June 1, 1944. On that day a 
presidential decree banning the traditional 
two- to three-hour dinner and siesta period 
and establishing in its place a half-hour 
lunch period for industry, commerce, and 
government in the Federal District went into 
effect. 

The motives, as expressed in the preamble 
to the decree, were: (1) to give workers 
more free time in which to enjoy their homes 
and to indulge in sports and other recrea- 
tion or in educational and cultural activities; 
and (2) to lessen the burden on present 
transportation facilities which have been 
hard pressed as a result of wartime short- 
ages of replacements. Under the old sys- 
tem workers made two round trips daily in 
overcrowded streetcars and buses; the new 
system will require but one, to work in the 
morning and home in the late afternoon or 
early evening. Opening and closing hours 
of government, business, and industry are 
staggered, so that all the rush for transpor- 
tation will not occur at any one time. 

Another boon to labor was contained in 
the decree, which calls for the establishment 
by large employers of non-profit restaurants 
on their premises, where workers may obtain 
a well-balanced midday lunch without hav- 
ing either to go home or to pay exorbitant 
private restaurant prices. Industrial, com- 
mercial, and banking houses are also called 
upon to provide cultural and recreational 
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centers where workers may have opportunity 
to use their additional free time to their 
physical and cultural advantage. 

Even though the new working schedule 
represents a radical change from time-hon- 
ored custom, comments in the Mexican press 
indicate that it has been well received by the 
public in general. 


We see by the papers that— 

e A new factory in San Pedro Sula, Hov. 
duras, plans to manufacture bricks in suf- 
ficient quantities to make brick housing 
available to all income groups. Production 
of burned bricks, now at the rate of 150,000 
per week, is expected to rise to 300,000 
(plus 6,000 unburned units) when the 
second oven is completed. 


e A new crepe yarn factory has been erected 
in the neighborhood of Callao, Perm, and a 
new woolen factory is to be built in southern 
Peru. The first is called Fibras Industriales 
S.A. and has a capital of 1,000,000 soles, 
while the second, Fabrica de Tejidos El 
Altiplano S.A., will be installed with a capi- 
tal of 5,000,000 soles. 


e A Bureau of Standards has recently been 
established in Czba to fix national standards 
and specifications on all articles of consump- 
tion, both imported and domestic. Cuba 
had hitherto been using United States spec- 
ifications for industrial products and cen- 
struction materials, and the creation of the 
new national Bureau is regarded as a notable 
advance. 


e Direct international air service for pas- 
sengers, mail, and cargo to Montevideo 
over the Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem was announced in June. 

e On April 14, 1944, a new municipal l- 
brary was opened at Asuncion, Paraguay. 
This library, Asuncion’s first popular read- 
ing room, started out with 1,500 volumes, 
carefully selected with a view to their use- 
fulness and interest for the general public. 


® Miss Mabel MacCrimmon’s exhibit of 
South American crafts, including some strik- 
ing costumes from Bolivia and Peru, was 
shown at the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, from June 10 to July 
10, 1944. 

e November 22, feast day of St. Cecilia, 
patron of music, has been designated by 
presidential decree in the Dominican Re- 
public as National Music Day, to be cele- 
brated each year. The Secretary of State for 
Education and Fine Arts, in cooperation 
with musical institutions and associations, is 
charged with arranging appropriate festivi- 
ties for the day. 

@ Recent Colombian books shared honors 
with world classics at Bogota’s book fair last 
May. Buyers soon exhausted the supply of 
Antorchas contra el Viento, the Libraty of 
Colombian Culture’s new collection of the 
works of Porfirio Barba Jacob; other favo- 
rites were Miguel Antonio Caro’s transla- 
tions from Vergil, Rafael Nunez’ Reforma 
Politica, and various editions of Don Qui- 
xote, one of them a rate specimen of the 
Sancha edition, with engravings. This was 
the seventh book fair held under the aus- 
pices of the Ministry of Education, and as 
usual the exhibits were limited to new pub- 
lications of important books, and old books 
of bibliographic value. The stands were set 
up in the main patio of the Capitol; con- 
certs and lectures in connection with the 
fair were held in the Teatro Colon. 

e Early this year there was opened in Para- 
guay the first Preventorium for the healthy 
children of leprous parents. The building, 
constructed by the Inter-American Coop- 
erative Public Health Service, has room fot 
70 children and is set in a large garden with 
fruit trees. 

e Authoritative reports state that experi- 
ments have been completed in Chile and the 
necessary apparatus set up for the production 
of penicillin. 
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e Announcement was recently made in Chile 
of a large housing project to provide 5,000 
low-cost houses for white-collar workers in 
Santiago. 


e A United States technician recently jour- 
neyed to Brazil to give demonstrations of 
quick freezing processes for the conservation 
of fruits, vegetables, and meats. His experi- 
ments created a great deal of interest, since 
they show the possibilities for a new in- 
dustry in Brazil. 


e A recent traveler reports in The Spice 
Mill that in the next harvest, which takes 
place early in 1945, the production of mint 
oil and menthol in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, should be considerable. 
it is said also, offers an excellent field for 
production of tropical spice oils, lemongrass 
and citronella already being produced there. 
Guatemala is also growing these plants and 
is beginning to cultivate mint and some con- 


Honduras, 


diment plants such as coriander. The 
climate of Mexico is likewise favorable for 
the growth of tropical plants producing 
spice oils; in addition to those already men- 
tioned, ginger is being raised on an experi- 
mental scale. 


© Costa Rica's new National Geographic In- 
stitute is undertaking the preparation of a 
general topographical map of the country 
on a scale of 1/50,000, and will also con- 
struct a tourist map on a scale of 1/100,000, 
a physico-political map on a scale of 1/250,- 
000, and local and census maps on scales 
ranging from 1/10,000 to 1/200. The In- 
stitute is a branch of the Department of 
Development. 


e The village of Espino, located close to the 
point where the Inter-American Highway 
crosses the boundary between Nicaragua and 
Honduras, has been made Nicaragua’s sole 
port of entry for land travel or trade from 
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the north. Travelers and goods entering 
overland from Honduras at any other point 
are regarded as contraband. 


e FE] Tiempo of Bogota presents a precedent 
for price control in Colombia—an edict 
promulgated in Sante Fe de Bogota in 1564, 
fixing two maximum prices each for wheat, 
corn, and barley, a city price and a price for 
grain sold at the farm; ‘‘the public crier did 
cry said decree aloud at the corner of the 
Street of the Marketmen and at the 
corner of the Monastery of Santo Domingo.” 


e This year’s cotton yield for the growers 
around Girardot, Colombia, will probably 
triple last year’s record harvest, which was 
itself twice as large as the 1942 crop, thanks 
to Girardot’s vigorous young Cotton Coop- 
erative. 


e A group of 39 meteorology students from 
19 Latin American countries have been tak- 
ing advanced work in American universities 
after graduating from the Inter-American 
Meteorological Institute held at Medellin, 
Colombia, 1943 (see Bulletin, July 1943). 
The last stage in the training of these stu- 
dents is assignment for practical work at 
weather bureau stations. 


e Exports of Peruiian coal in 1943 amount- 
ed to 23,580 tons with a total value of 
1,416,326 soles, a considerable increase 
when compared with the 329 tons and 
38,490 soles value in 1942. 


e According to recently published figures, 
the population of Braz, which was 15,000,- 
000 in 1890, has now passed the 42,000,000 
mark, an increase of almost 200 percent. 
Immigration accounted for only 9 percent of 
the increase. 


e On May 16 the 312-B, a barge carrying 
a cargo of 1000 tons left Buenos Aires for 
La Paz, Argentina, thereby inaugurating the 
National River Transport Service. 
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THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, now 54 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. April 14 is celebrated an- 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 
Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship among 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are freely available 


to officials and private citizens alike. Its affairs 


are administered by a Director General and an 


Assistant Director, elected by and responsible 
to a Governing Board composed of the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States and repre- 
sentatives in Washington of the other American 
governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Divisions 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
music, 


ics, intellectual cooperation, juridical 


matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
labor and social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 
bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 
120,000 volumes and 2,400 maps. The Butte- 
TIN of the Pan American Union, published 
monthly in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is 
the official organ of the institution. For a list 
of other publications of the Union, see the inside 


back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 
International Conferences of American States. 
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UNLOADING SMALL BOATS AT BAHIA 


Many little-known products reach the world market through Bahia. Among them are fibers for 
brushes, brooms, sacks, and ropes; a vegetable wax used in gunpowder; wild beeswax in huge black 
blocks; and great quantities of cocoa butter. 
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Brazilian Journey 


RAYMOND E. CRIST 


Economic Geographer, Institute of Tropical Agriculture, Puerto Rico, on leave with the Rubber 
Development Corporation 


Part I 


“BRAZIL, A WORLD IN ITSELF,’ wrote Kip- 
ling many years ago, and as one flies over 
the great country from dawn to dusk for 
several days, the meaning of this phrase is 
vividly unfolded, even to a person who is 
used to the enormous distances in other 
South American countries. For on the air 
trip from Belem at the mouth of the Ama- 
zon, to Salvador or Bahia, some thirteen 
degrees south latitude, one passes first over 
leagues of tropical rain forest and then over 
hundreds of miles of dry brush savanna. 
From San Luis to Recife the old pene- 
plained surface of the Brazilian Shield sup- 
ports only drought-resistant brush, whereas 
the barely incised valleys, more moist, are 
often under cultivation. Nearing Bahia, the 
plane follows the shore which separates the 
green belt of coconut palms from the white 
foaming surf with its incessant changes in 
pattern on the yellow sand. The beaches 
ate broken only occasionally by low head- 


lands of granite and metamorphics, pounded 
and polished by the tireless waves, which 
are kept in motion by the ever blowing 
trades. 

As the plane flies lower, one observes that 
just inland from the narrow strip of coconut 
palms is a low cultivated area, on which 
cassava is grown on small subsistence farms. 
Beyond the strip of plots under cultivation 
is a belt of dunes of snow-white sand. In 
a vast clearing among the shining dunes 
the big plane comes to rest, and the pas- 
senger is hustled by car across 16 miles to 
Bahia—a narrow dusty road of many curves 
over a rolling landscape dotted with tiny 
self-sufficient plots. The cement pavement 
is reached after a hair-raising drive of 11 
miles, and the car careens around curves 
amid a wild screeching of tires. In a few 
minutes the road descends a long hill, and 
the magnificent blue bay of Sao Salvador is 
spread out to view. At the foot of the hill 
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one is already in the outskirts of the* city, 
and in the distance can be seen the huge 
elevator which conveys pedestrians from the 
lower to the upper city. But it is only 
when the car actually begins to climb that 
the steepness of the cliff which separates the 
two levels is fully appreciated. From the 
vantage point of a fifth-floor room over- 
looking the upper as well as the lower city 
and the vast bay, it is easily apparent that 
this is the ideal site for a flourishing port: 
one sees the deep bay, in which thousands 
of ships can anchor and be fully protected 
from the southeasterly wind; the large, flat, 
low-lying area for warehouses, docks, and 
office buildings—all this dominated by a 
160-foot cliff flanked by many square miles 
of level ground over which a large city 
might spread. It is high enough to catch 
the trade winds that blow most of the time, 
and consequently free from the tropical bane 
of mosquitoes. Originally the upper city 
was built along one main street winding 
along the cliff above the lower business sec- 
tion, and this one-street aspect is still a 
dominating pattern in the suburbs, where the 
large houses of the wealthy overlook from 
the windswept ridges the humbler cottages 
in the valley. 

The city of Bahia is so named from the 
beautiful bay on which it has its site (the 
official name, Salvador, is little used in local 
parlance). Now a flourishing town of 350,- 
000, it had, as its economic base, sugar cane 
and tobacco. The plantation system grew to 
its full flowering under the influence of the 
great manorial holdings which were manned 
by thousands of slaves who were brought on 
ships in a constant stream from Africa.1 
Huge fortunes were made by the colonial 
aristocracy and spent in town houses in Ba- 
hia, or in Rio, or even in distant Portugal. 
Too little money was reinvested in the land 


* Gilberto Freyre, “Nordeste,’ Rio, 1937, and 
“Casa Grande e Senzala,”’ Sao Paulo, 1933. 


and in the people who produced this great 
wealth. With the declining market for 
sugar and the eventual abolition of slavery, 
there was a change in the economy of the 
farm population toward small self-sufficient 
plots and toward the exploitation—as a side 
line—of other resources. At present many 
little-known products reach the world mar- 
ket through Bahia: p/assava fibre, used in 
the manufacture of brushes and brooms; 
castor seeds, from which valuable oil is ex- 
tracted; carod fiber, used in making sacks and 
low-grade ropes; wricuri wax, an ingredient 
of gunpowder; wild beeswax, which comes 
in great blocks as black as asphalt; and great 
quantities of pressed cocoa butter. From the 
bay many kinds of fish are taken and sold in 
the local market. During the daytime scores 
of tiny fishing boats with many-colored sails 
dot the blue waters of the bay, and glide 
to shore before the evening shadows length- 
en. From islands and the peninsula across 
the bay, on picturesque sail boats, a variety 
of products are brought in to the Bahia mar- 
ket: pottery, charcoal, fruits and vegetables 
of many kinds. 

Moving by land instead of by air, the 
traveller is even more keenly aware of the 
vastness of Brazil. The overland journey 
from Sao Salvador to Rio was made in sev- 
eral stages. The first lap was to take us as 
far as Jequié, and for it we hired an ordinary 
up-to-date sedan and set out on the route 
that skirts the bay. The road was good for 
a few hours—as far as the town of Cachoeira 
on the Paraguassi River, which has cut 
down into the peneplain to make rapids 
in the resistant rock. There an American 
company has taken advantage of the excel- 
lent site to build a dam and manufacture the 
electricity which is used in Bahia. As one 
rises from the valley to the level of the pene- 
plain, the tropical rain forest, or matta, is 
left behind and gives way to caatinga (the 
xerophytic brush savanna which covers an 
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ON THE ROAD TO BAHIA 


Burros loaded with charcoal trudge along the windswept coastal road leading into Bahia. 


estimated 308,900 square miles, or most of 
ten states of semi-arid eastern Brazil?). 
Farther on the vegetation gets sparser and 
more xerophytic, but small plots of tobacco 
ate grown in the shallow valleys. 

In the regional center of Castro Alves, 
goats graze at will and oxcarts lumber 
through the streets. At first glance it is 
difficult to guess what the inhabitants do 
for a living, because so few are in evidence. 
But one soon notes, through the barred 
windows or open doors of large buildings, 
scores of men, women and children, of ages 
varying from eight to eighty years, sitting 
on the stone floors, sorting and stemming 
tobacco. From this isolated center, one learns, 
quantities of tobacco are shipped abroad. 
But the poverty of the landscape spells lack 
of variety in the local diet: beans and 


* Bernardino José de Souza, “‘Dicionario da Terra 
e da Gente do Brasil,’ 4th ed., Sao Paulo, 1939, 
p. 120. 


cassava meal (farinha) are the staples. We 
spent the night in the modest but clean 
Hotel Comercio which looked out over a 
plaza flanked by red, orange, yellow, white 
and blue houses, with a pictorial white- 
washed church at the opposite end of the 
square. 

The next day for several hours we fol- 
lowed the railroad to Contendas across a 
plain dotted with isolated monadnocks— 
erosional remnants—some with great caves 
carved into their steep sides. The road 
turned south at Tanquinho across unin- 
habited country to Milagres, a village of a 
few houses, at the foot of stair-like ledges 
leading up to the rolling plain on the upper 
level, upon which rose rounded hills. 
There were numerous dried-up lake beds 
where cows and pigs nibbled scant blades 
of grass. In some places small earthen 
dams had been built across streams; the 
water thus impounded in the rainy period is 
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THE \GITY, OF BAHTA 


The upper and lower levels of Bahia are seen through the masts of sailboats moored near the busy 
market place. 


available to stock during the season of 
drought. Often the ponds are so full of float- 
ing water plants that they resemble wide 
stretches of greensward. The original heavy 
forest-cover on this Serra de Maracas, which 
is high enough to receive orographic rain- 
fall, has been progressively cut down, and 
a large part of the area is now in pasture. 
One village is called Capim, which means 
grass, and small wonder. There are at 
present in these villages many idle hands, 
which await the advent of industrialization— 
or transportation linking the region with 
industrialized areas—to find work. Crude 
wood-working and leather-working are car- 
ried on in a small way as household indus- 
tries, but local purchasing power is very low. 
Tinsmiths show a real genius in making 
useful utensils of discarded tin cans, bottle 
caps and odds and ends of metal. Some 
corn is grown for local use. 


From the top of the peneplain one can see 
for miles. The steeple of the Maracas 
church was visible for a long time before 
our car could descend into the shallow de- 
pression in which the town is located, and 
drive across the sun-drenched plaza. In the 
tiny pension the best linen was spread upon 
the best—though narrow and springless— 
bed, which had been ceremoniously moved 
into the front bedroom, and an excellent meal 
was prepared. While we were eating it, a 
pet sheep was led on a string across the din- 
ing room. Thin top-coats felt good as we 
walked in the cool evening air. 

The following morning the town was 
covered with mist, driven by a cool east 
wind. After an early walk and an ample 
breakfast, we started for Jequié. The road— 
an informal cattle trail—was a series of 
descents, mostly gentle, some abrupt, from 
the broad peneplain of the Serra de Maracas. 
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Over large areas, pasture has taken the place 
of the original forest. For miles we passed 
through a straggling ranch on which hun- 
dreds of sleek cattle grazed. Sandwiched in 
between the large estates live many self-suff- 
cient farmers on small plots. It was market 
day in Itirusst, but trade was not active. Man- 
ufactured goods are very expensive in terms 
of local wages. Oranges are cheap, and 
quantities of them are eaten everywhere. 

For the last few miles into Jequié the 
road parallels the railroad. Jequié is a 
typical frontier town. The railroad taps the 
area of its raw materials, and carries manu- 
factured goods to the hinterland. The town 
is an “‘end-of-the-line’ agglomeration. In 
and near the station, boxes, crates, and city 
goods ate stored, while in the level space 
nearby, muleteers camp with their animals 
which have come in from a radius of many 
miles, laden with country produce: castor 
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beans, rubber, wricuri powder, hides, dried 
meat. Often the drivers cook their jerked 
meat (carne do sol), and boil their coffee 
over an open fire, in a plot fenced in by 
ricks of pack saddles, ropes, and harness. 

The town itself boasts a setting of rare 
beauty. It is spread along the bank of the 
Das Contas River, and is surrounded by 
dark green rounded mountains on which 
small plots of second growth show lighter 
green; over the mountains white tufty clouds 
float lazily, mottling the sunny landscape 
with their shadows. The plaza is bright 
with tinted house-fronts, and at the end of 
the street on a hillside, above a long flight 
of broad steps, stands the little church, 
white with black trim, like the backdrop in 
an Italian opera. 

Cattle ranching is one of the important 
activities in this region, and in the more 
arid parts extensive fields of spineless cactus 


BAHIA MARKET 


A wide assortment of produce and wares is offered for sale in Bahia’s open-air market. 
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BRAZILIAN VILLAGE 
This village, typical of many in Brazil, is located on the road out of Bahia. 


ate being planted for stock food. East of 
town, where high hills favor precipitation, 
natural and planted grasses thrive, and here 
Senhor Grillo has established his Fazenda 
Provisao, where blooded horses, burros, and 
bulls are raised. Cancillér, a prize-winning 
bull of zebu blood, gentle as a kitten, is a 
prodigious mountain of an animal, weighing 
2,500 pounds. 

The Saturday market is a fascinating 
event. The night before, the site is already 
covered with tented booths where food and 
hot coffee are sold, and in front of each a 
tiny kerosene or castor oil flame flickers. 
Everyone turns out the next day, and trade 
is brisk in many items: corn on the cob, 
peppers, tomatoes, okra, cassava, cucumbers, 
onions, eggplant, melons, cane stalks; even 
potatoes, and some bizarre vegetables: xuxz, 
maxixe, gild; dried and salted meats of all 
kinds, as well as chickens, turkeys, and pigs 
on the hoof; utensils, tools, and trashy 
manufactured wares. 


Senhor Orler, an Argentine-born citizen 
of German descent, has a thriving truck farm 
on the fertile alluvial soil along the river. 
Staple vegetables are grown during the wet 
season, and during the dry season, by hand 
irrigation, out of season vegetables, such as 
cabbage, cauliflower, green peppers, and 
sweet corn, are grown on land that is flooded 
during the rainy season. He has also begun 
the growing of grapes, a rarity in the region. 
His experiments are eagerly watched by the 
local townspeople, who provide a steady 
market for everything he produces. Indeed, 
in Jequié the consumption of vegetables ‘is 
already not uncommon, whereas the diet in 
the larger part of Brazil is monotonous in 
the extreme, with emphasis on starches such 
as rice and farinha (a flour made from the 
dried root of the cassava plant), which are 
produced by patch agriculturists who seldom 
cultivate a plot of land for more than a few 
years. If credit were more readily made 
available to the enterprising small farmer 
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and to the hard-working but landless agri- 
cultural laborer, many would undoubtedly 
engage in truck farming, and a long step 
would be taken toward overcoming the no- 
madic habits of the agricultural workers as 
well as toward changing the dietary habits of 
Brazilians generally. 

Important in the history of Jequié is the 
fact that it is tied to Bahia by motor and 
railroad. The Bahia-Rio motor highway, 
which is under construction, will pass 
through the town, and the 560 mile section 
of this road already completed between the 
railheads of Jequié and Montes Claros is a 
significant link today. The journey over it— 
exciting to plan and anticipate—once made 
was never to be forgotten. 

The most important item was to secure a 
transportation unit that could negotiate 
mudholes, steep, rocky hills, and roads no 
better than mule trails, with the facility of 
a jeep; this was found in a Ford touring 
cat of the vintage of ’28. The secret of 
this car’s success was its owner, Plinio, a 
master mechanic who knew its every heart 
throb, and who-could detect in a trice, and 
diagnose and cure, the faintest irregular 
beat. He first brought it to us after dark, 
confessing later that he feared we would 
be prejudiced against it if we saw it in broad 
daylight before its virtues were empirically 
known. To insure easy starting, it was al- 
ways patked on a slope; after a slight back- 
ward motion, it would leap into the air like 
a mountain goat. The radiator boiled most 
of the time, with no apparent ill effect upon 
the motor. It also leaked most of the time— 
until Plinio broke three raw eggs into 
the top: the boiling mixture spewed soufflé 
into our faces for a few miles, but the radi- 
ator leaked no more. 

The gasoline was finally all arranged— 
some was sent on to Agua Vermelha, half 
way along our route, and to Montes Claros 
for Plinio’s return trip; the car was given 


its last greasing, and we were off. The 
large cement bridge across the river, and the 
good road for several miles, give one hopes 
of an easy trip, but after half an hour the 
road gets rough and stays so. Only the deep 
holes were noticeable, for the car was heav- 
ily laden with gasoline and baggage. Here 
and there along our path, the ancient eroded 
mountains were forested, often with a 
heavy stand of manicoba, the rubber tree 
that grows wild in a savanna type of climate 
in many parts of Brazil. Now and then 
there stalked across the road ahead an ema, 
that queer long-legged bird which attains a 
height of several feet. Emerald green para- 
keets flew shrieking through the trees, al- 
ways in pairs. Marmosets chattered in the 
branches. Two small red foxes peered cu- 
riously at us with their glinty eyes and 
darted into the bush. In mid afternoon we 
passed a bo/ada, a hetd of two thousand 
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ZEBUS 


This yoke of zebus, a breed of cattle which is 
extensively raised in Brazil, is pictured in the 
village of Jequié. 
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A BOIADA 


A boiada, or herd of cattle, on its way from Minas Gerais to Bahia. 


huge animals being driven to market from 
the south by cowherds on mules. At the 
end of two months they were to reach 
Mundo Novo, a rich pasture region where 
they would fatten for a couple of months, 
then be driven the three or four weeks’ re- 
maining distance into Bahia to be sold. The 
men, dressed in leather suits and hats, have 
a curious singsong chant by which they 
keep the animals docilely herded together— 
big zebu and Brahma cattle of all colors 
and unimaginable size—a marvelous sight. 
Smaller botadas and long mulepack trains 
often passed us on the leafy trail. It began 
to rain, and it was nine o'clock before we 
reached Conquista. 

The rain continued the next day. Forti- 
fied by a good breakfast we started out again 
through an area of extensive pastures. The 
large number of trestle-like cattle guards 
across the road showed that grazing is the 
important activity. The villages we passed 
were moored in seas of mud, and only ox- 
carts and Model T’s could slither through 
the miry road. In the course of the morn- 


ing, the entire body of the car had shifted 
six inches to the right, and the left hind 
wheel extended beyond the fender. We were 
disquieted; not so the genial Plinio. He 
placidly suggested that I move my avoir- 
dupois temporarily to the left seat of the 
car; within two hours the body had righted 
itself. Because of the general wetness, we 
desisted from our usual practice of lunching 
by the roadside, deeming it more practicable 
to remain cosily in the car. Just before 
dark we crossed the Rio Pardo on a barge 
built on top of three dugout canoes and 
propelled by a single paddle. About seven 
o'clock we reached Umbuzeiro, where a meal 
of five fried eggs each, large chunks of 
carne do sol, excellent roast pork, and quince 
preserves restored our optimism. We had 
a wonderful night’s sleep in a clean little 
room, looking out on a patio full of roses, 
rambling geraniums, tall poinsettias, and 
orange and lemon trees. The man who 
owned this minute but well run pension had 
a little mill where cane was ground and 
brown sugar was made, and he also oper- 
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ated a farinha grinder and dryer. In short, 
he displayed the kind of activity that would 
make over this area in a brief time, if only 
adequate transportation were available. 
After a filling breakfast we were off again 
at eight o'clock. The rain was over, but 
the road was still very slippery. We crept 
up steep hills and literally tumbled into val- 
leys, and only our master driver kept us out 
of yawning crevasses by the roadside. Dur- 
ing one tortuous ascent, the right rear wheel 
fell off. Our smiling chauffeur walked back 
a hundred yards, calmly retrieved the miss- 
ing cotter pin, put the wheel back on, and 
nonchalantly continued the slippery climb. 
At last we got out of the valleys, and about 
eleven o'clock came to a rolling landscape 
of grassy slopes with immense rounded 
boulders strewn helter-skelter upon them. 
At one place the road ran for two hundred 
yards across bald granite rock behind which 
a small lake was impounded. The rich allu- 


vial soil around the lake supported a flour- 


ishing field of cassava. Descending another 
hill, we saw some well dressed people 
standing in distress upon the road ahead, 
and we found that their new low-slung car 
was deeply mired. With the aid of many 
helping hands, the car was finally extricated. 
Meantime we enjoyed our usual picnic 
lunch, the while congratulating ourselves 
upon our choice of a car. 

This was the last deep valley we crossed 
in many hours. The level landscape was 
covered for miles in all directions with dense 
low bush—the cerradao. In mid-afternoon 
we passed the microscopic village ot Sao 
Joao de Campo Alegre—a misnomer cer- 
tainly, for Saint John of the Beautiful Plains 
was barely able to hold its own against the 
grey and barren bush. In its sordid setting, 
the local store had nothing to sell but a few 
unripe bananas. Shortly the soil became 
blacker and the trees grew tall in the high- 
land matta. We passed miles of charred 


tree trunks, the harvest of some ravaging 
fire which had, during a season dryer than 
usual, swept in from the grass and low 
brush savanna area. Because fencing ma- 
terials are expensive, deep trenches are dug 
along property lines in order to keep stock 
from roving. The fact that the sides do 
not cave in or wash away with the rains 
provides a criterion of the hardness of the 
soil. Just after dark we drove into Tato- 
beiras across a water-logged plaza. There 
were no street lights, and the single pension 
was lighted by the unsteady flicker of a 
castor oil flare which was hanging in the 
doorway. A girl with a water-jar on her 
head deftly ducked this hazard as she came 
into the kitchen. Eggs, black beans and 
farinba made up the simple meal. We were 
so sleepy that even the large grain-filled 
bags used locally as pillows seemed 
caressing. 

The next morning we were awakened by 
the familiar singing of the wheels in the 
ungreased wooden axles of the oxcatts. 
Strolling about the village we observed that 
fully half the houses were boarded up. We 
learned that the owners live for only part 
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PLINIO’S CAR 
faithful 


automobile 
was taken in the open savanna country beyond 
Taiobeiras. 


This picture of Plinio’s 
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CABOCLO IN ITS MOUNTAIN-RIMMED SETTING 


of the year in their village homes and the 
rest of the time on their fazendas or clear- 
ings. People were beginning to gather at 
the tiny market where tangerines were sell- 
ing at sixty for the cruzeiro (five cents) and 
eggs were six cents a dozen. As we drove 
out of town, for miles we passed people 
coming in from all directions to the market, 
with chickens, eggs, oranges and bananas. 
The carrascal, or low brush savanna, almost 
grassless, was the dominant type of vegeta- 
tion along our route; sometimes referred to 
as cerrado sujo (low scrub), it is the plant 
association which forms the transition be- 
tween the true forest and the campo limpo, 
of grass savanna, which at times occupies 
large areas of rocky soils.* The landscape 
resembled that along the Front Ranges of 
Venezuela. The road followed the divide 
of the tableland which dipped gently to 
the west, winding along near the scarp slope, 


°F. C. Hoehne, “Phytophysionomia do Estado 
de Matto-Grosso,’ Companhia Melhoramentos de 
Sao Paulo, 1923, p. 87. 


and descending occasionally into a shallow 
valley. The panorama for miles in all direc- 
tions was superb. By noon we were draw- 
ing nearer the mountain peaks, which looked 
like the backbone of an extinct monster. 
And the rift in the clouds gradually widened 
until the sky and earth were filled with 
brilliant sunshine. Then the road wound 
up a long hill, from the summit of which 
we saw spread out before us a wide, open 
valley flanked by mountains that resembled 
the Alps around Salzburg. At the foot of 
the slope lay Caboclo—a settlement of three 
houses crammed so close together as to 
create a slum in a place where space, air and 
sunshine were to be had for the taking. 
After a picnic in the sun-flecked shade of 
a cluster of scrub oaks at the foot of rugged, 
towering sandstone, we sauntered back to the 
houses and roved through the enclosure at 
the rear, in which were chickens of curious 
breeds and fancy colorings, a shaggy bluish- 
grey goat with glassy green eyes and long 
curling horns, seven black piglets, three fat 
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shoats, and, in a separate pen, a monster 
hog that weighed at least six hundred 
pounds. Then followed a drive through a 
valley framed by huge jutting cliffs from 
which flowed streams of sparkling clearness. 
The sun went down in a cloudless sky, but 
a crystalline light lingered for almost an 
hour before darkness gradually came and 
the stars shone large and lustrous overhead. 
The tugged mountains stood out in bold 
relief on the horizon, as we rode over the 
top of the world. A mundane anticlimax 
was presented by the aspect of our stopping 
place that night at Pulo—a two-dwelling 
settlement so uninviting that we chose to 
sleep in the car. 

The night was cold and the sun next 
morning was a welcome sight. It was good 
to be moving once more, and the day was 
beautiful. The road dipped into dry 
wooded valleys and out again, and for long 
stretches crossed open campo or savanna 
with sparse grass and only a few scattered 
trees—the sertao bruto of Brazilian writers. 
Toward noon we had an especially wonder- 
ful view of this type of landscape. Then, 
after crossing a knife-edge divide, the road 
twisted up a mountainside on which resid- 
ual boulders were perched. On the topmost 
iedge, our feet dangling literally into space, 
we ate lunch and looked back and down 
upon the rugged, winding path we had 
traversed—a scene of immense and awesome 
beauty. Savanna fires rage periodically over 
this whole area, and the trees that have 
sutvived have black charred bark. For sev- 
eral hours the toad continued across the 
gtass savanna plateau, and then wound 
slowly down, down, until spread out before 
us on the plain lay the charming village of 
Francisco Sa—formerly Brejos das Almas— 


its slender church spire rising picturesquely 
in the distance. Large herds of cattle graze 
in the grassy fields. Here and there great 
ant hills line the roadside, built of the red 
residual soil that has been formed by the 
weathering of certain strata. Only where 
this red soil occurs are these monumental 
ant hilis found. Here there were so many 
that it was easier to cut through them than 
to build the road around them. After a 
glorious red sunset which spread its glow- 
ing color across all quarters of the sky, we 
came to journey’s end at Montes Claros, and 
Plinio set us down before the most sophis- 
ticated hostelry we had seen since leaving 
Bahia. 

Montes Claros, situated on the gently 
rolling planalto, is a flourishing regional 
capital. It is also at present the end stop 
of the railroad from Rio, which is being 
continued north from here—as well as south 
from Contendas in Bahia—and which will 
probably be completed in a few years. As 
a result of this project, Montes Claros is a 
boom town, where much construction is in 
progress. Limestone is quarried locally and 
brought to town in lumbering oxcarts drawn 
by two or three yokes of oxen; quartz crys- 
tal, too, is mined in the vicinity. Board- 
ing houses and hotels are full, and living 
costs are relatively high. Truck farming has 
started, largely under the example of a Bul- 
garian who does a land office business in the 
daily market in tomatoes, cabbage, green 
beans, parsley, and turnips. One such ex- 
ample in a community provides a remarkable 
impetus in changing centuries-old dietary 
habits. Rea 

Here, with some emotion, we bade adieu 
to Plinio and continued our journey prosaic- 
ally by train. | 


(Part II will follow next month.) 


Francisco de Paula Gutiérrez 


Ambassador of Costa Rica in the United States 


IN the new Costa Rican Ambassador, Senor 
don Francisco de Paula Gutiérrez, The Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union 
has gained another distinguished member, a 
man of wide experience in public service. 

Sefior Gutiérrez is directly descended from 
two of the founders of the Costa Rican re- 
public. Both his paternal and his maternal 
great-grandfathers, Agustin Gutiérrez Li- 
zaurzabal and Joaquin de Yglesias, were 
members of the first Junta that was estab- 
lished immediately after independence was 
won. Agustin Gutiérrez Lizaurzabal later 
was Chief of State, President of the Con- 
gress, and Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Only one other person, former Presi- 
dent Ricardo Jiménez Oreamuno, also a 
great grandson of Agustin Gutiérrez Lizaur- 
zabal, has since occupied those three dis- 
tinguished posts. 

Francisco de Paula Gutiérrez Ross was 
born at San José in 1880. He attended lo- 
cal primary schools and did his high school 
work at the Colegio Seminario in San José 
and at the Colegio de San Luis in Cartago. 
His later education he acquired by himself; 
he is, in fact, a self-made man. His natural 
inclination has always been toward econom- 
ics, to which he has devoted much study. 
His private interests have centered on agri- 
culture and he has been active in managing 
his rubber, abacé, and cacao properties in 
the Atlantic region of Costa Rica. 

Sefior Gutiérrez’ first venture into politics 
came in 1923, when the President of the Re- 
public, Julio Acosta (who is now Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs), appointed him Gover- 
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nor of the Province of Limon, in a period 
of heated and complicated political struggle 
that prevailed because of the pending prest- 


dential elections of that year. When the 
elections were over, Sefor Gutiérrez re- 
turned to private life. In 1930 he was 
elected deputy to the National Congress for 
a four-year term. It was his lot to enter the 
Congress at a time of grave financial and 
economic crisis, and because of his knowl- 
edge and experience, he was appointed to 
the Committee on Finance. It was a post 
of great importance and one which gave him 
opportunity to play an important role in 
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solving the difficulties connected with the 
situation. During his last two years as 
deputy, he served as vice president of the 
Congress. 

When his term as deputy was ended, he 
again returned to private life, but not for 
long, for he was soon named Chairman of 
the Exchange and Export Control Board, 
where he served until August 1937. At that 
time President Cortés appointed him Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and Commerce. In 
that post his work was particularly outstand- 
ing. He succeeded, for the first time in the 
history of Costa Rica, in reducing the pub- 
lic debt to an appreciable degree and he was 
instrumental in making an agreement with 
American bondholders that was both very 
advantageous to Costa Rica and almost unan- 
imously acceptable to the bondholders. 

In June 1939 Sefior Gutiérrez again re- 


tired from public life to occupy himself with 
his own affairs. In March 1943, however, 
his story began to repeat itself, for he was 
again appointed Chairman of the Control 
Board, and in August of the same year 
President Calderén Guardia named him Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and Commerce. In 
November 1943 he was given the added 
duties of the Department of Development, 
which he carried on until January 1944 
when he resigned this office because the 
double responsibility was too great for one 
man. 

When Costa Rica’s new President, Teo- 
doro Picado, took office early in May 1944, 
he appointed Sefior Gutiérrez Ambassador to 
the United States, Costa Rica’s major diplo- 
matic post. Sefor Gutiérrez presented his 
letters of credence to President Roosevelt on 
June 15, 1944. 





Galo Plaza 


Ambassador of Ecuador in the United States 


ON July 12, 1944, the President of the 
United States received letters of credence 
from and welcomed a new member of the 
diplomatic corps in Washington—Sefior 
Galo Plaza, recently designated Ambassador 
from Ecuador. Sefior Plaza has also assumed 
his duties as Ecuador’s representative on the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union. 

Galo Plaza was born in Quito on Febru- 
aty 17, 1906. He is the son of Sefiora 
Avelina Lasso de Plaza and of General 
Leonidas Plaza, President of the Republic of 
Ecuador during the constitutional terms 
1902 to 1906 and 1912 to 1916. 

He attended grade school and high school 
in Ecuador. Thereafter he traveled to the 
United States in order to study agricultural 
economy, and pursued his studies at the 
University of California and the University 
of Maryland. Later he continued his edu- 
cation at the Georgetown School of Foreign 
Service in Washington, D. C. 

From 1929 to 1930 he held the post of 
Civil Attaché to the then Legation of Ecua- 
dor in Washington, after which he returned 
to his country to head the business firm 
“Herederos de Leonidas Plaza’ as general 
manager, a position which he kept until 
1944. 

In 1937, Sefior Plaza was elected a mem- 
ber of the Municipal Council of Quito, of 
which body he acted as president during 
1937 and 1938, and from 1938 until Au- 
gust 1940 he was a Cabinet member as 
Minister of National Defense. 

Sefior Plaza has been a decided admirer 
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of the American way of life, and in his de- 
sire to mold the Ecuadorean educational 
system along the lines of the American sys- 
tem, he founded at Quito in 1940 the 
American School, which includes six years 
of grade school and three of high school. 
During its four years of existence this school 


has been extraordinarily successful. 

Sefor Plaza is a member of the Pichincha 
Club, of the Golf Club, and of the Quito 
Tennis Club, of which he was president 
from 1941 to 1944. In addition to his trips 
to the United States, he has traveled widely 
in Europe and South America. 


Journalists of Twenty Republics 
Visit the United States 


HARRY W. FRANTZ 


Director, Press Division, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


SOLIDARITY of the Western Hemisphere has 
been fostered during the last two years by 
participation of journalists from the twenty 
other American Republics in a series of tours 
in the United States, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Press Club in cooperation with the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs and the Department of State. Al- 
though the visits were intended primarily to 
enable first-hand reporting of the war effort, 
the journalists also saw many phases of the 
“American way of life” and developed a 
broad fraternity with newspapermen of this 
country. 

The visitors comprised eleven groups 
varying from three to twelve newspapermen 
in each party, and were selected individu- 
ally by the United States diplomatic missions 
in thé respective countries on the basis of 
their professional distinction and their de- 
sire to report and interpret democracy in 
action, as demonstrated in the vast war pro- 
gram. Among the one hundred journalists 
who took part in these tours, there were 
forty-five editors, twenty-two newspaper di- 
rectors, and thirteen editorial writers. All 
of them gladly contributed of their time, 
energy, and literary skill, in an endeavor to 
promote our mutual aims for continental 
solidarity. 

The international aspect of five of the 
tours was expanded by invitations from the 
Canadian Wartime Information Board for 
the journalists to visit the metropolitan cen- 


ters of Eastern Canada. At Toronto, Ot- 
tawa, Montreal, and Quebec they observed 
Canada’s great war effort, and received ex- 
traordinary hospitality from Canadian goy- 
ernment officials, journalists, educators, and 
the general public. They were accompa- 
nied in Canada by Mr.’ Allan Anderson, 
member of the Wartime Information 
Board. Visits to Parliament House, Camp 
Borden, Toronto University, McGill Univer- 
sity, and the University of Montreal were 
special features. 

In transit, the journalists from South and 
Central American countries visited some of 
the other republics, particularly Mexico, 
thereby additionally broadening the geo- 
graphic scope of the tours. By travelling 
together, representatives of various republics 
established new contacts among themselves. 

The tours within the United States had 
a duration of from six to eight weeks, and 
averaged about 9,000 miles. They covered 
the major geographic regions of the coun- 
try. The itineraries prepared by the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
were frequently changed to conform to the 
interest and enjoyment of the visitors. 
Miami, New Orleans, San Antonio, Los 
Angeles, Hollywood, San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Boston, and New York were 
centers of exceptional arrangements. 

Each tour was climaxed by a visit to the 
city of Washington, where many official and 
pfivate agencies participated in the welcome 


SS) 
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and entertainment. Attendance at the 
White House and the State Department 
press conferences and visits to the Press 
Galleries of Congress were major events. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, Speaker of the House Sam 
Rayburn, members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, the Director General of the Pan 
American Union, Dr. L. S. Rowe, and the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller, all gave special atten- 
tion or hospitality to the visitors. 

In general, the visiting journalists’ in- 
terest was directed to three major fields. 
First, the military and industrial preparation 
for the vast combat activities of global war- 
fare; second, the “American way of life” 
as revealed in colleges, museums, civic cen- 
ters, religious institutions, and in the gen- 





eral public; and third, the newspaper and 
magazine press of the United States. 


1. Military and industrial preparations for 
combat activities of global warfare 


At Fort Benning the journalists saw para- 
troops in training; they saw the soldiers 
jumping from airplanes. The technical fea- 
tures of the various planes were explained to 
them. At Randolph Field, they viewed the 
pilot training program and visited the School 
of Aviation Medicine. At Fort Knox, they 
witnessed simulated combat problems worked 
out by tanks firing live ammunition at 
“enemy” tanks and other tasks of armored 
warfare. They saw the training of sailors at 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Station and 
of Army and Navy officers at West Point 
and Annapolis, respectively. 

They visited numerous war plants where 
men and women work side by side on the 


ARGENTINE NEWSPAPERMEN VISIT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


These newspapermen represent prominent Argentine papers, not only of Buenos Aires but also of 
Cérdoba, Mendoza, Rosario and Tucuman. 
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MEXICAN EDITORS ON 
RaibeeSLEPS) (OF THE 
UNITED STATES CAPITOL 


The Honorable Dennis Chavez, 

United States Senator from 

New Mexico, points out sights 

of interest in Washington to 
the Mexican visitors. 
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construction of ships, airplanes, bombers, 
tanks, guns, and ammunition—California 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Mare Island Navy 
Yard, Kaiser Shipyards, Higgins Boat Yards, 
Lockheed and Vega Aircraft Corporation, 
Douglas Aircraft Company, North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., Ford Motor Company, 
Chrysler Tank Arsenal, General Motors, 
U. S. Naval Ordnance plants, and many 
others. 

At Walter Reed Hospital they were able 
to see and talk to men who have been 
wounded on the battlefronts. They expressed 
their appreciation for the great valor and 
courage of the wounded, as they felt the bat- 





tles these men have waged at the front have 
been for all the Americas. 

From observation of the vast program of 
preparedness, the visiting journalists ac- 
quired a keen perception of the earnestness, 
grim determination, and confidence of the 
people of the United States in meeting war 
conditions. Many writers were moved by 
the democratic organization of the large fac- 
tories, and others were impressed by the ef- 
fective entry of women into the tremendous 
production effort to overcome the shortage 
of manpower. All were amazed at the ex- 
ceptional adaptability of American institu- 
tions in current emergency conditions. 
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2. The American way of life 


Such institutions as the University of Mis- 
souri, University of Minnesota, Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, Northwestern 
and Boston Universities helped to give the 
journalists a better understanding of how 
North American journalists prepare them- 
selves for their profession. The visitors 
were shown through the various depait- 
ments and were guests at classes, addressing 
the students on the subject of journalism in 
their own countries. Other outstanding uni- 
versities included were Columbia, Harvard, 
Yale, University of California, University of 
Chicago, Tulane and Loyola in New Or- 
leans, Mills College in Oakland, and Barry 
College in Miami. 

The newspapermen visited museums, his- 
torical sites, attended Armistice Day or 


LATIN AMERICAN JOUR- 
NALISTS READY FOR A 
FLIGHT 


Cuba, Chile and Paraguay are 

represented by these jour- 

nalists, who are shown prepar- 

ing to fly from one plane fac- 

tory to another on the West 
Coast. 
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Memorial Day ceremonies, went to the op- 
era, concerts, night clubs, motion picture 
studios, broadcast over CBS and NBC, 
were entertained by Pan American societies, 
civic centers, religious institutions, their re- 
spective embassies and consulates, and many 
private individuals. They met men at the 
head of our government and other prom- 
inent figures. In Hollywood they were 
splendidly entertained by all the large stu- 
dios and greeted by many stars. 


3. Press of the United States 


The journalists were interviewed by 
United States press representatives through- 
out the country and were given complete 
coverage while on tour. They visited leading 
wire services and magazine and newspaper 
plants, and were entertained by many of 
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BRAZILIAN EDITORS AT RANDOLPH FIELD, TEXAS 


The Brazilian visitors, on a tour of United States war centers, visit Randolph Field and confer with 
Major General Gerald C. Brant, Commanding General of that air base. General Brant stands in the center. 


them—Associated Press, United Press, King 
Features, San Francisco Press Club, St. Louis 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, New 
York Times, Chicago Sun, Detroit News, 
Louisville Times, New York Daily News, 
Washington Post, Minneapolis Star-Journal 
and Tribune, Dispatch-Pioneer Press of St. 
Paul, Miami Herald, Miami Daily News, 
Chicago Daily News, Chicago Tribune, 
Newsweek, Christian Science Monitor, 
Readers’ Digest, and Time and Life. They 
were also entertained by the Lakeside Press, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 

The National Press Club, in whose name 
the journalists were invited to make this 
tour, generously cooperated in entertaining 
them while in Washington. Overseas Writ- 
efs gave a series of luncheons. 


The National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence News Service, the Catholic University 
of America, and the National Council cf 
Catholic Women extended warm welcomes 
to our visitors. They tendered them cordial 
hospitality during their stay in Washington 
and cooperated kindly with those who were 
especially interested in Catholic institutions 
and the informational work of the Church 
in the United States, making special arrange- 
ments for them throughout the country., 

From a professional standpoint, the visit- 
ing journalists were especially interested in 
the techniques employed by the great metto- 
politan newspapers and press associations in 
the United States to disseminate worldwide 
spot news with split-second speed and to dis- 
tribute informative feature material on a 
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CENTRAL AMERICAN JOURNALISTS INSPECT SHIPBUILDING 


At the California Shipbuilding Yards, newspapermen from Guatemala, Honduras, and Panama have an 
opportunity to observe at first hand the tremendous war effort of the United States. 


wide scale. Many of the visitors had for 
years been on the receiving end of press 
agency reports, and they welcomed opportu- 
nities to witness the origin and dispatch of 
news. 

Because of the increasing use of United 
States news reports, feature materials, and 
mechanical equipment in the other American 
Republics, the editors made a thorough study 
of methods of production of both large and 
small papers in this country. The organiza- 
tion of reference materials, innovations in 
offset printing, special devices for trans- 
porting and storing heavy rolls of newsprint, 
methods used in mailing rooms, and the 
techniques used to get newspapers on the 
street at maximum speed, all added to the 
interest of the journalists. 


Southern editors also observed the means 
whereby North American newspapers have 
effected economies in the use of paper. For 
example, the use of narrower margins, single 
deck headlines, smaller illustrations, and the 
omission of secondary materials. Newspa- 
pers of the other republics since the out- 
break of war have been curtailed in average 
size by at least 35 percent with consequent 
rigorous readjustment. The editors who 
visited Eastern Canada acquainted them- 
selves with current problems of newsprint 
production and international supply. 

The visitors felt that the newspapers in 
their own countries compared favorably with 
those of the United States whose wealth and 
circulation are similar. They said that news- 
papers in this country frequently have 
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more elaborate mechanical equipment, faster 
telegraphic transmission, and other means 
which make for a maximum speed of pro- 
duction, but that on the other hand, their 
newspapers frequently excel in comprehen- 
sive news treatment, systematic coverage of 
international news, internal organization of 
editorial administration and the correlation 
of graphic with written material. 
writers here, although skilled in the handling 
of fast news, could scarcely rival their 


Many 


southern confreres in the writing of inter- 
pretative or analytical articles, the visitors 
thought. It was also generally noted that 
the newspapers in other republics give more 
routine and systematic attention to interna- 
tional visitors than is the practice in this 
country. 

The greater dailies of other republics, it 
was felt, also tend to develop as institutions 
of social and economic purpose, whereas the 
majority of papers in this country apparently 
tend to evolve more strictly along profes- 
There was a 
general belief, made known to editors here, 
that United States newspapers should expand 


sional and commercial lines. 


their coverage of Latin American news, fea- 
tute and graphic materials; and efforts by the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in 
this direction were highly approved. 


The visitors returned to their homelands 
deeply impressed by the freedom exercised 
by the United States press, especially the fact 
that wartime censorship has been developed 
as a voluntary and non-coercive enterprise. 
One of the Mexican vistiors feelingly ex- 
pressed the sentiments of the journalists on 
this subject when he said, “We of the 
Mexican press know that a free press can 
exist only in a free democracy; that is why 
all the important papers in Mexico support 
the cause of the United Nations.” 

Many of the visitors wrote their impres- 
sions and observations for radio or air mail 


delivery to their papers in the course of the 
tour. Others wrote long series of articles 
after their return home. Besides doing this, 
some of the journalists have published 
pamphlets or booklets containing detailed 
accounts of their trip. Such publications 
already issued include an illustrated pam- 
phlet entitled Sim Entrada Prohibida, pre- 
pared by the Argentine group; La Fragua de 
la Victoria, a book by Antonio Ochoa-Alcan- 
tara of Honduras; and Dos Conferencias, 
by Alberto Arispe of Peru. Due to paper 
shortages, other book publications have been 
delayed, but individuals of the Chilean, 
Venezuelan, Honduran, and Costa Rican 
groups already have projected books in 
manuscript form. Luis Felipe Hidalgo, 
a Nicaraguan journalist who came to the 
United States individually as a guest of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, later published a successful book en- 
titled U.S.A., Tierra de Libertad. 


Another publication of permanent inter- 
American interest was a special edition of 
The Missourian, published by the School of 
Journalism at the University of Missouri, to 
which the visitors contributed valuable ar- 
ticles concerning the history of journalism in 
their countries. 


The reactions of the distinguished visitors 
to their United States tour are aptly de- 
scribed in the following significant statement 
made by the Argentine group at the conclu- 
sion of its tour: 

“We visited big and small cities, airplane 
factories, shipyards, steel works, universities, 
and military, naval and air training camps. 
We have personally observed all that repre- 
sents the insurmountable industrial and mili- 
tary effort of the United States to speed 
that victory which is already assured. 

“We believe that very few citizens of this 
country have seen what we have been per- 
mitted to see. And everywhere we have 
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AT THE LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT PLANT 


Journalists from Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, and Nicaragua watch girls working 
on the cowling of a P-38 fighter plane. 


received a fraternal and warm American 
welcome. 

“Seeing the marvelous results of the in- 
telligent and courageous efforts of more 
than 130,000,000 people, we believe that if 
the enemies of democracy had suspected the 
exact magnitude of what the United States 
would do for the cause of liberty, they would 
already have offered an unconditional sur- 
render. This country is not only assuring 
the victory and future peace that all free 
men desire, but it is giving the world an 
example of what democracy is capable of 
doing when it resolves to defend itself. 

“The tours of South American journalists 
to the United States, organized by the Na- 
tional Press Club of Washington, constitute 
the beginning of vast projects. As a result 
of these tours, the most important South 
American newspapers are making known all 
the aspects of the life, the progress, and the 


war effort of the nation. As for the policies 
of Pan Americanism, nothing more useful 
and practical has ever been done. But in 
our opinion, this initiative should be fur- 
thered by trying to get representatives of the 
best known newspapers of the United States 
to the South. The information and the 
opinion of the free press are the best and 
only means to draw the peoples together. 
If the North American journalists do not go 
to our country, as we have come here, the 
possibilities in this beginning will not be 
fully realized. It is necessary that it be 
known here in the United States . . . that 
the unity of the Americas, in the democratic 
form, is the only guarantee of continental 
security and the best means of collaboration 
for true peace in the future.” 
Newspapermen throughout the United 
States have acquired a continental conscious- 
ness through their pleasant associations with 
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the journalists and will remember with ap- 
preciation the fact that their colleagues in 
the other American Republics gave a large 
measure of their time and enthusiasm in an 
effort to report and interpret the United 
States’ war effort accurately and sympatheti- 
cally. It is felt that through the increased 
interchange of ideas and information made 


possible by these tours, newspapermen of 
the American continent have established 
many ties of practical cooperation. This co- 
operation is playing a vital part in the war- 
time collaboration of the American Repub- 
lics. There is every reason to expect that it 
will be an increasingly important factor in 
hemisphere solidarity in the peace to come. 


Demonstrating Inter-American 


Understanding in 
Schools of the United States 


HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 


O ffice Representative, Inter-American Demonstration Center Project, 
United States Office of Education 


THE accomplishments of the Inter-American 
Demonstration Centers established by the 
U. S. Office of Education early in 1942 can 
best be presented, in a nutshell, by using a 
series of contrasts. In many instances schools 
have moved: 

1. From a study of South America for 
one semester in the fifth or seventh 
grade 
to some type of emphasis on the 
other Americas at the primary, inter- 
mediate, upper grade, high school, and 
teachers college levels. This is true 
not only in geography or social studies, 
but in music, art, literature, physical 
education, Spanish, home economics, 
and other fields of study. 

2. From an accumulation of facts about 
location, population, products, indus- 


tries, exports and imports of the other 
Americas, 

to thinking of people as persons, and 
the foregoing facts of importance as 
they affect the everyday living of 
individuals. 

3. From almost exclusive study of people 
separated by thousands of miles from 
this country 
to an interest in Mexican-Americans 
and Spanish-Americans who live in 
our own United States. 

These are indicative of some of the sig- 
nificant principles on which the program of 
the demonstration centers was based. The 
centers cannot claim credit for all the excel- 
lent teaching in the field of inter-American 
studies to be found somewhere in each of 
the 48 States. But individually, and through 
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the activities reported in the various publi- 
cations that have resulted from the project, 
they have made a contribution. Evidence 
shows they have stimulated thinking, devel- 
oped interest, and have assisted in the 
adoption of a forward-looking point of view 
in teaching and learning in the field of 


international relations. 


A Brief History of the Demonstration 
Centers 


The story of the demonstration centers 
has been told in annual reports! and in 
various magazine articles? published in the 
past two years. Some of the high spots are 
briefly outlined here in order to give a 
background for more recent developments. 

At the outset, 30 centers located in 20 
different States from the eastern seaboard 
to the west coast, and from the Canadian 
boundary to the southernmost part of the 
United States, cooperated in the project. 
Some of these were single schools, others 
consisted of a county system of schools, a 
school Catholic 
schools, several teachers colleges, several 
universities, and three State departments of 


small-town system, two 


education. The ways in which programs 


were organized varied as widely as the situ- 
ations in which they were used. 

During the first year the schools con- 
cerned tried to take stock of what they were 


1 Mackintosh, Helen K., assisted by Melchior, 
Juanita MacDougald. “Inter-American Education 
Demonstration Centers.” Report of Project, Janu- 
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Tireman, L. S.; Mélchior, William T.; Mack- 
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American Education Demonstration Centers.” 
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“Inter-American Education—A_ Curriculum 
Guide.’ Washington, D. C., U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, 1943, 66. p. (Bulletin 1943, No. 2). 
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already doing in the inter-American field. 
Smaller schools planned their activities as 
a committee of the whole; the larger 
schools used a steering committee which 
blocked out possible plans for group con- 
sideration. Both schemes emphasized meth- 
ods of studying the existing curriculum, dis- 
covering ways and means of securing more 
attention for the study of the other American 
republics, beginning simply with younger 
children, and capitalizing upon the experi- 
ences of special teachers in art and music 
who had visited Latin America. Most of 
the centers organized to educate themselves 
so they would be better fitted to interpret 
the other American republics to their stu- 
dents. 

With the background of a half year’s ex- 
perience behind them, the centers continued 
their Latin American emphasis during the 
second year of the program, but with more 
attention to principles involved, rather than 
to the more superficial activities which had 
served as a beginning. 

By the time the school year 1943-44 ar- 
rived, a number of centers had so thorough- 
ly incorporated an inter-American emphasis 
into their curricula, that they were able to 
proceed without further direct assistance 
from the U. S. Office of Education. 

LOCATION OF PRESENT CENTERS.—Ten 
of the centers which were distributed geo- 
graphically from east to west throughout the 
country, continued to work during 1943-44 
on a modified program. They had devel- 
oped materials and methods for work and 
had many worthwhile experiences to share 
with schools within their respective areas. 
These centers were located as follows: 

San Bernardino County Schools, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 

University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

National College of Education, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 
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Courtesy of Radnor Township High School 


LATIN AMERICAN EXHIBIT 


Students of Radnor Township High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania, arrange a display of Latin American 
products and handicraft in the school library. 


Winfield Public 
Kans. 

Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Webster Groves Public Schools, Web- 
ster Groves, Mo. 

Albuquerque City Schools, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. 

Syracuse University, School of Educa- 
tion, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

State Department of Education, Olym- 
pia, Wash. 

PLAN OF worRK.—Although the various 
centers used the same general procedure, 
there was sufficient flexibility to provide for 
A team or 


Schools, Winfield, 


individual community needs. 
teams were organized by each center, consist- 


ing usually of five or six persons who had 
worked actively in the program; who repre- 
sented elementary, secondary, and teachers 
college levels as well as some of the special 
fields such as art, music, Spanish literature, 
social studies, and others. Sometimes, as in 
Washington State and at National College, 
team members were drawn from various 
school systems. In a number of instances the 
group was to have a Latin 
American student included. 


fortunate 


Upon invitation, a team made an all-day 
visit to a neighboring school system, taking 
books, pamphlets, bulletins, music records, 
illustrations of children’s work, movies, 
slides, maps, and handicraft of the other 
American republics that would be helpful 


and of interest to teachers and children. 
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Courtesy of Jersey City State Teachers College 


A CLASS IN SPANISH 


This Spanish class at the Training School, Jersey City State Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
enjoys the benefits of phonograph records as well as of teacher and textbooks. 


They visited classrooms, sometimes worked 
with classes of children and young people, 
held individual and group conferences with 
the administrators and with teachers, and 
conducted a summarizing discussion with 
all staff members. Materials were left, and 
arrangements made for a follow-up visit. 
Four or five such planned visits were made, 
on the average, from each center. 
VARIATIONS IN PROCEDURE.—In several 
instances the team carried out a workshop 
type of experience as in San Bernardino 
County where a group of approximately 35 
teachers, principals, and supervisors from 
various schools were brought together for a 
day at Etiwanda. They came from schools 
where units on Mexico were being devel- 
oped in groups which included many Mexi- 
can-American children. Supervisors of art 
and music and a Mexican-American class- 
room teacher gave the group real experi- 
ences in getting the feeling for Mexican 
music by singing Mexican songs and by par- 
ticipating through the use of rhythm instru- 


ments; in learning a Mexican dance in the 
same way that children might have the 
experience; and in making clay articles fol- 
lowing Mexican pottery as to type and 
design. At noon the group enjoyed Mexi- 
can foods such as tortillas, frijoles, tamales, 
and chili peppers. The teachers took back 
to their classrooms many concrete experi- 
ences which they could share with their 
children. 

Teams from some centers visited teachers 
colleges or a county system of schools. In | 
several instances where team personnel was 
drawn from different school systems, an 
overall steering committee was set up to 
plan the general method of procedure, and 
to evaluate the results. It is too soon to 
judge how successful this technique has been 
in developing further a program of inter- 
American understanding. From concentra- 
tion within a particular school system, em- 
phasis has been shifted to the spread of 
ideas through a natural and practical sharing 
of experiences. It is hoped to continue this 
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method of work in the year that is just 
ahead. 

TYPICAL CLASSROOM EXPERIENCES.—At 
this point a logical question would be, 
“How has the program as sketched actually 
influenced experiences in the classroom?” 
A visitor to a sixth grade room, for example, 
is immediately aware of interest in the re- 
publics to the south. There are clippings of 
newspaper items and photographic studies 
posted on the bulletin board... . On the 
reading table or shelf are children’s books 
such as Panchita, A Little Girl of Guate- 
mala; The Spanish American Song and 
Game book; Amazon Adventures of Two 
Children. A display case contains a sam- 
ple of pottery, a decorated gourd, a bit of 
weaving .... A book of Latin-American 
records is available for playing on the 
phonograph... . 

The children themselves are at work or- 
ganizing the next issue of their room news- 
paper, which is entitled Below the Carib- 


bean. They have chosen this interesting 
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means of recording their impressions, their 
ideas, their learnings concerning each of a 
group of countries in South America to 
which an issue of the paper is dedicated. 
Through editorials, historical articles, feature 
articles about schools, fashions for children, 
customs, a national hero, news of the mo- 
ment; through graphs, maps, and charts of 
geographical facts that are interpreted by 
means of questions; through story strips, 
quizzes and other means they give variety 
to their product. This form of expression 
not only summarizes their own experiences, 
but enables them to share with other boys 
and girls in their school. Perhaps they pass 
on their experiences, also, in the form of 
an exhibit and program for mothers and 
fathers at which they show a movie, display 
their own art concepts of life in another 
American republic, play records, read ex- 
cerpts from books, dramatize an incident, 
present an electrical questioner map which 
shows facts in location, but which involves 
interpretation and use of knowledge in a 


A LESSON ON LATIN AMERICA 


Colorful wall exhibits and maps help these youngsters at the Campus School, Catholic Sisters College, 
Catholic University, Washington, in their studies on Central and South American nations. 
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functional way,—in short, use a wide variety 
of ways to make South America as real to 
their parents as it is to them. 

At approximately this same time, a third 
grade group in this same school is studying 
about how children live in other parts of 
the world. Child life in Brazil makes up 
one part of their study. The children some- 
times visit the sixth grade for help in the 
form of information through books or pic- 
tures. 

The eighth grade group, as a part of 
world geography and in relation to Ameri- 
can history, is studying by means of contrast 
the development of the Americas north and 
south in terms of settlement, geographical 
features, products, industries, peoples, cus- 
toms, culture, literature, art and music, but 
with special attention to economic problems 
involved in give and take relationships 
between and among the Americas at the 
present time. 

At the high school level, the eleventh 
grade in a course in Problems of American 
Democracy is considering the problem of 
how people of various national and racial 
backgrounds, creeds, and economic levels 
can live together harmoniously within a 
State or nation, and especially within a given 
community. World aspects of this problem 
are also considered. Here are explored the 
various ways in which other countries, espe- 
cially the Americas, have dealt with this 
problem and what young people can con- 
tribute to such a program. Some of the 
membets of the group are also enrolled in 
a Spanish class taught against the cultural 
background of the people who speak this 
language in the other American republics. 

Drawing upon the experiences in both 
classes, these young people read, discuss, 
organize ideas, see movies, hold panels, 


work out a practical plan for bringing to- 
gether various racial and national groups in 
their own community. Using the resources 
of the Spanish laboratory—a classroom that 
has been set up in colorful style by a pre- 
ceding group, with a puppet theater, with 
gayly painted cupboard and chairs, with 
books and displays from the other American 
Republics—they devise a dramatic form of 
presentation for sharing their ideas and 
their learnings with the rest of the school 
through an assembly. Such a presentation 
can be superficial, but if it is based on real 
thinking and study it can give a sincere 
interpretation of people as persons with 


problems that are common to and shared by 


men and women, young people, and chil- 
dren the world over. 

These illustrations have been drawn from 
situations in which schools must use vicari- 
ous experiences as a means of helping 
In the 
great southwest, such studies are combined 
with attempts to understand and appreciate 


students to gain understandings. 


the Mexican-Americans and Spanish-Ameri- 
cans who live and work in the same com- 
munity; to be active in seeing to it that they 
receive an opportunity for personal develop- 
ment through their contributions to youth 
and community organizations. 

The demonstration centers have set up 
some signposts along the road to better un- 
derstanding between and among the Amertt- 
can republics. They have endeavored to 
develop a program that is sound and per- 
For this 
reason people associated with the centers are 


manent with long-time values. 


willing to work slowly but consistently to 
achieve the purposes which they have out- 
lined as fundamental to a program of inter- 
American studies in their schools. 


United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference 


AT the invitation of the Government of the 
United States, representatives of forty-four 
nations assembled at Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire, on July 1, 1944, in a United Na- 
tions Monetary and Financial Conference, to 
undertake the difficult task of working out 
international agreements for the establish- 
ment of a world currency stabilization fund 
and of a world reconstruction bank to facili- 
tate post-war investments. Both of these pur- 
poses were achieved after three weeks of dis- 
cussion. In an address at the closing plenary 
session on July 22, 1944, the Honorable 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, said: “The rep- 
resentatives of the forty-four nations faced 
differences of opinion frankly and reached an 
agreement which is rooted in genuine under- 
standing. None of the nations represented 
here has altogether had its own way. We 
have had to yield to one another not in re- 
spect to principles or essentials but in re- 
spect to methods and procedural details. The 
fact that we have done so, and that we have 
done it in a continuing spirit of good will 
and mutual trust, is, I believe, one of the 
hopeful and heartening portents of our 
times.” 

Twenty of the American Republics—all 
except Argentina—were represented at the 
Conference. 

The first of the two agreements reached 
provided for the establishment of an $8,800 
million International Monetary Fund, the 
purposes of which are: 


(1) To promote international monetary cooper- 
ation through a permanent institution which pro- 
vides the machinery for consultation and collabo- 


ration On international monetary problems; (2) to 
facilitate the expansion and balanced growth of 
international trade, and to contribute thereby to 
the promotion and maintenance of high levels of 
employment and real income and to the develop- 
ment of the productive resources of all members 
as primary objectives of economic policy; (3) to 
promote exchange stability, to maintain orderly 
exchange arrangements among members, and to 
avoid competitive depreciation; (4) to assist in 
the establishment of a multilateral system of pay- 
ments in respect of current transactions between 
members and in the elimination of foreign ex- 
change restrictions which hamper the growth of 
world trade; (5) to give confidence to members 
by making the Fund’s resources available to them 
under adequate safeguards, thus providing them 
with opportunity to correct maladjustments in 
their balance of payments without resorting to 
measures destructive of national and international 
prosperity; and (6) in accordance with the above, 
to shorten the duration and lessen the degree of 
disequilibrium in the international balances of 
payments of members. 


General agreement was reached concern- 
ing the powers, resources, and additional 
obligations which the member countries of 
the Fund should undertake, and draft arti- 
cles of agreement were prepared for sub- 
mission to the respective governments. 

The Fund is to have a Board of Gov- 
ernors (consisting of one Governor and one 
alternate appointed by each member), in 
which all powers of the Fund will be vested; 
not less than twelve Executive Directors, 
who will be responsible for the conduct of 
the Fund’s general operations and for which 
putpose they may exercise all powers dele- 
gated to them by the Board of Governors; a 
Managing Director selected by the Execu- 
tive Directors, who is to be neither a Gov- 
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ernor nor an Executive Director, who will 
be Chairman of the Executive Directors but 
without vote except for a deciding vote in 
cases of equal division, and who will be 
chief of the operating staff of the Fund. 
When discussion first arose at the Confer- 
ence concerning the allocation of permanent 
Executive Director seats, only five, to be 
allocated permanently to the five largest 
quota holders, were provided for. Dele- 
gates of the Latin American countries, how- 
ever, felt that Latin America, representing 
nearly half the total of the United and Asso- 
ciated Nations, should be entitled to perma- 
nent representation among the Executive D1- 
rectors. After considerable discussion of the 
matter, the Conference decided to allocate 
two permanent Executive Director seats to 
the American Republics (not counting the 
United States, of course, which would have 
representation as one of the five largest 
quota members). 

"The United States has the largest quota, 
$2,750 million; the United Kingdom is sec- 
ond with $1,300 million; the Soviet Union 
third with $1,200 million; China fourth with 
$550 million; and France fifth with $450 
million. For the nineteen other American 
Republics represented at the Conference the 
total quota was fixed at $489.5 million, Bra- 
zil with $150 million, Mexico with $90 
million, and ~ Chile, Colombia, and Cuba 
with $50 million each, being the largest 
quota holders. 

The second agreement of the Conference 
provided for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, the purposes of which are: 


(1) To assist in the reconstruction and develop- 
ment of territories of members by facilitating the 
investment of capital for productive purposes, in- 
cluding the restoration of economies destroyed or 
disrupted by war, the reconversion of productive 
facilities to peacetime needs, and the encourage- 
ment of the development of productive facilities 


and resources in less developed countries; (2) to 
promote private foreign investment by means of 
guarantees or participations in loans and other 
investments made by private investors; and when 
private capital is not available on reasonable 
terms, to supplement private investment by pro- 
viding, on suitable conditions, finance for pro- 
ductive purposes out of its own capital, funds 
raised by it, and its other resources; (3) to pro- 
mote the long range balanced growth of interna- 
tional trade and the maintenance of equilibrium 
in balances of payments by encouraging interna- 
tional investment for the development of the pro- 
ductive resources of members, thereby assisting in 
raising productivity, the standard of living, and 
conditions of labor in their territories; (4) to 
arrange the loans made or guaranteed by it in 
relation to international loans through other chan- 
nels so that the more useful and urgent projects, 
large and small alike, will be dealt with first; and 
(5) to conduct its operations with due regard to 
the effect of international investment on business 
conditions in the territories of members and, in the 
immediate post-war years, to assist in bringing 
about a smooth transition from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy. 


Each member nation is to subscribe shares 
of the Bank’s capital stock, totaling $9,100 
million. Here again the schedule of sub- 
scriptions fixed the largest quota, $3,175 
million, for the United States; $1,300 mil- 
lion for the United Kingdom; $600 million 
for China; $450 million for France; and in 
a dramatic last-minute announcement the 
delegates of the Soviet Union announced 
that their government had agreed to increase 
the Soviet subscription from the already 
fixed quota of $900 million to $1,200 
million. This action raised the total sub- 
scriptions from the previously fixed $8,800 
million figure to $9,100, as mentioned 
above. The nineteen member Latin American 
Republics will subscribe a total of $387.1 
million, of which Brazil with $105 mil- 
lion, Mexico with $65 million, Ecuador 
with $40 million, and Chile, Colombia, and 
Cuba with $35 million each, are the largest 
subscribers. 


UNITED NATIONS MONETARY AND FINANCIAL CONFERENCE Sif 


As with the International Monetary Fund, 
all the powers of the Bank will be vested in 
a Board of Governors, consisting of one 
Governor and one alternate appointed by 
each member nation; twelve Executive Di- 
rectors, who need not be governors, five of 
whom shall be appointed, one by each of the 
five members having the largest number of 
shares, and seven to be elected by all the 
Governors other than those appointed by 
the five members just mentioned; a Presi- 
dent, who cannot be a governor, an executive 
director, or an alternate for either, to be se- 
lected by the Executive Directors, who shall 
be Chairman of the Executive Directors, and 
who may participate in meetings of the 
Board of Governors, but without vote. 

In both the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, each member is to 
have 250 votes, plus one additional vote for 
each part of its quota equivalent to $100,000 
(U. S.) in the Fund and for each share of 
stock ($100,000) in the Bank. 


The following brief statement, issued by 
the Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State of the United States, after the conclu- 
sion of the Bretton Woods Conference, 
sums up the attitude and spirit that pre- 
vailed at the meeting: 


The successful completion of the important 
work of the Bretton Woods Conference is another 
step toward the goal of the United Nations and 


nations associated with them in the war for a 


peaceful, secure, and happy world in which all 
peace-loving nations will cooperate for their mu- 
tual benefit. Once again these nations have met 
and discussed in a most friendly spirit problems 
vital to the economic security of each and every 
one of us. The faith expressed in my address to 
Congress on the Moscow Conference has never 
diminished. I was therefore not surprised by the 
splendid cooperation of the U.S.S.R. and all the 
other countries in the work of the Conference and 
by their willingness to contribute to its success. 
The results of the Bretton Woods Conference are 
another demonstration of the fact that the nations 
which love peace are working together, every day 
and every hour, without fanfare or drums, to pro- 
vide opportunities and create facilities for the 
attainment by all of an increasing measure of 
security and prosperity. 
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Las Tertulias de Leon 


FRANCISCO MARIA NUNEZ 


Secretario de la Asociacion de Prensa y Miembro de la Sociedad de Geografia e 
Historia de Costa Rica 


EL vocaBLo “‘tertulia” data de la época de 
Felipe IV, en que estuvieron de moda la 
lectura y el analisis de las obras de Tertu- 
liano, en las reuniones de las personas ilus- 
tradas. Una tertulia es una reunidn de 
amigos que desean conversar y divertirse. 

Tertulias se llamaron en Costa Rica las 
reuniones de los politicos que, alla por el 
ano 1834, se congregaban para estrechar los 
vinculos de solidaridad y preocuparse de los 
problemas publicos, fundamentalmente el 
mantenimiento de la libertad, como canon 
de vida. Don Vicente Castro, el ‘Padre 
Arista,” cobré fama por su agudeza y por 
su ironia, y hasta lleg6 a editar un periddico 
que tituld La Tertulia. Antes de haberse 
dado este sentido al vocablo, las tertulias 
eran las visitas a los amigos enfermos, a 
quienes se deseaba hacer menos duras sus 
penalidades. El término fertulia, pues, tuvo 
siempre una acepcién de reunion amistosa, y 
como en las conversaciones privaba la liber- 
tad de expresidn, se extendid el término a 
los convivios donde se examinaban y censu- 
raban los actos de gobierno. 

Volviendo la mirada a fines del siglo 
pasado, nos encontramos con las tertulias de 
los literatos espafioles. Famosos fueron los 
“Lunes de la Pardo Bazan’ y los ‘‘Sabados 
de Valera.” Eran tertulias animadas, en 
que se charlaba, se recitaba y se leian las 
ultimas producciones. Cada uno tomaba de 
su huerto espiritual el fruto mas apreciado 


“Elite,” Managua, enero de 1944. 


Syl 


para que se discutiera. Algunas veces, la 
fiesta terminaba con el ofrecimiento de re- 
frescos, pastas y dulces. 

En esas tertulias intiméd Rubén Dario con 
los mas destacados intelectuales espafioles y 
Zorrilla 
de San Martin, Menéndez y Pelayo, Salvador 
Rueda, Gutiérrez Najera, Julian del Casal, 
Ricardo Palma, Manuel del Palacio, Nufez 
de Arce, etc. 


americanos, radicados en Espana: 


A las reuniones de Varela 
efa preciso presentarse de ‘‘tiros largos,” 
porque don Juan “‘era la ciencia con corbata 
blanca y la erudicién vestida de limpio,” al 
decir de Manuel de Revilla. 

Los leoneses!, que siguen viviendo una era 
romantica, tienen sus tertulias sabatinas y 
cuando hay visitantes foraneos, hasta las 
hacen bailables. Estando de visita los perio- 
distas costarricenses en la ciudad de Dario, 
no era posible prescindir del agasajo. Lu- 
cida fué la tertulia del Club Social. Elegante 
el edificio; animada y selecta la concurrencia 
y amena la charla. Las horas discurrian 
como en danza de hadas, Ilenando de luz y 
armonia el ambiente. 

Léon es una tipica ciudad universitaria. 
Centros de instruccién en cantidad; estu- 
diantes se miran por todas partes. Y hay un 
ambiente propicio. Ledn huele a moho y a 
incienso. Se conservan las viejas catedrales 
y los edificios coloniales, con avaricia. El 
intelectualismo se aprecia en varones y 
damas. 


* Habitantes de Leon, Nicaragua. 


Women of the Americas 


Notes from the Inter-American Commission of Women 


Reports to the Fourth Assembly of 
the Inter-American Commission of 
Women 

It is not possible to publish here the com- 

plete reports of the delegates; these brief 

summaries give a glimpse into the activities 
of the women of their respective countries. 
The delegate from Ecuador, Senora Pie- 
dad Castillo de Levi, reported that although 
the women of her country have had equal 
suffrage with men since 1929, only a few 

fully use their legal advantages. This is a 

problem that perhaps has deep social roots. 

Nevertheless, some women have taken part 

in the work of electoral committees, rivaling 

men in decisive action and unselfish patriot- 
ism. In the last presidential campaign, 
committees of women workers made a cam- 
paign trip throughout the Republic on be- 
half of their candidate, thus demonstrating 

a keen sense of civic responsibility. The 

Labor Code, one of the most progressive 

of the continent, gives equal protection to 

All employed 


women enjoy maternity benefits. 


all workers, men or women. 


The number of university graduates and 
of professional women is constantly increas- 
ing; many of these younger professional 
women are practising with remarkable suc- 
cess. The beneficial influence of women 
on public education, especially in the pri- 
Among the 
younger generation there are women writers 
of vigor and courage who through the press, 
magazines, and books are working enthusi- 
astically in the common effort to improve 


mary schools, is noteworthy. 


living conditions in the nation. 


The Lima Declaration of Women’s Rights 
has been almost completely adopted by 
Ecuador. 


The delegate from E/ Salvador, Senorita 
Marta Elena Solano, informed the assembly 
that since 1939, when the women of EI 
Salvador were given the right to vote, they 
have participated more fully in the national 
life. They work in banks, in commercial 
houses, and in the professions. Women 
administer all the social welfare organiza- 
tions. The Visiting Nurses Association, es- 
tablished in 1935, works effectively for 
the protection of mothers and children. 
Through this Association necessary home 
care is provided, and women ate urged to 
attend clinics and dispensaries such as the 
Child Center, milk dispensaries, the Infants’ 
Home, maternity centers, the White Cross, 
and the Mothers’ Canteen. The canteen is 
a section of the Child Protective Society. 
The White Cross organized the first Salva- 
dorean National Child Congress for the 
study of health, educational and legislative 
problems, a congress which recommended 
the draft of the Children’s Code, the Magna 
Charta of children’s rights in El Salvador. 

For the protection of orphans the Na- 
tional Children’s Home was established. 
The Women’s Vocational School, which 
was founded as a branch of the Espafia 
Normal School, also offers courses in vari- 
ous other schools. Young women are here 
given a good preparation for positions in 
banks, public administration, business and 
industry. The School of Small Industries 
likewise offers excellent training to women. 
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Resolutions of the Mexican National 
Confederation of People’s Organ- 
7zations 


The First National Council of the Mexi- 
can Confederation of People’s Organizations, 
which was held in Mexico City in July 
1944, adopted a number of resolutions re- 
garding the status of Mexican women. 

Animated debate followed the reading of 
a paper on ‘Women in the War and Post- 
War Periods, and Their Participation in Na- 
tional Policy.’’ At the close of the discussion 
it was brought out that an amendment to Ar- 
ticle 34 of the Constitution to permit 
women to hold public office and to vote, 
had been ratified by a sufficient number of 
states and would go into effect as soon as 
Congress passed the necessary resolution. 
Senators and congressmen present at the 
meeting were urged to assist in bringing 
about this legal action as soon as possible. 

Other resolutions favoring women were 
adopted. They suggested that consideration 
be given to a plan for the improvement of 
cultural, social and economic opportunities 
for women; that centers for social service, 
education and basic work training be estab- 
lished for the benefit of women workers in 
shops and small industries; that scholarships 
be created for women workers to enable them 
to specialize in various industrial occupa- 
tions; that rural women be incorporated 
more actively into agricultural production 
and: that they should therefore qualify for 
allotments of land. 


New Director of the United States 
Women’s Bureau 


Miss Mary Anderson, who has been the 
Director of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor for 


twenty-five years, and who was the dean of 
women in the key appointive positions of 
the Federal Government, resigned her posi- 
tion in June. Miss Anderson has guided 
women workers in the United States through 
two world wars, and for more than twenty- 
five years has been their champion and 
counselor. Before she became Director of 
the Women’s Bureau, she worked as an 
organizer of women workers for the 
Women’s Trade Union League, and while 
she herself was a factory employee, was an 
active member of her union. Miss Ander- 
son is known not only as an authority on 
the problems of women workers in her own 
country, but as a devotee of their interests 
everywhere. The work of the Women’s 
Bureau—the standards which the Bureau 
advocates regarding health, safety, wages, 
and hours for women workers—are well 
known to labor departments in Latin 
America. 

Miss Anderson recommended Miss Frieda 
Miller, former New York State Industrial 
Commissioner, as her successor, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt nominated Miss Miller to be 
the next Director of the Women’s Bureau. 

Before 1938, when Miss Miller was ap- 
pointed Industrial Commissioner of New 
York, she served as Director of the Division 
of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage 
of the New York State Labor Department, 
where she devoted herself to the problems 
of women as wage earners. Her former 
experience as a factory inspector had made 
her an expert in matters of safety and health. 
Miss Miller was a delegate to the Labor 
Conference of American States at Santiago, 
Chile, in 1936, and is particularly interested 
in continuing the cooperation of the 
Women’s Bureau with the other American 
Republics in working for the benefit of 
employed women. 


Notes on 


Music in the Americas 


CHARLES SEEGER 


Chief of the Music Division, Pan American Union 


Inter-American Music Or ganization 


In the September issue of the BULLETIN of 
the Pan American Union brief mention was 
made of those types or patterns of national 
music organization now found in the coun- 
tries of the western hemisphere. Obviously, 
international organization will be arrived at 
largely through cooperation of national or- 
ganizations. A clear understanding of na- 
tional patterns is therefore a prerequisite to 
sound international organization. 

Distinction among national patterns is 
primarily a matter of emphasis upon the 
various elements common among all three. 
In Paraguay, for instance, the recently an- 
nounced establishment of a national music 
office emphasizes the government (‘‘from- 
above-down’”’) approach to the problem, 
while the history of the United States shows 
emphasis upon private initiative (‘‘from- 
below-up”), with almost complete absence 
of government participation. In Chile, on 
the other hand, there seems to be a fifty- 
fifty mixture of the two elements. 

We must realize in addition that inter- 
national, like national, music organization 
must be based upon existing traditional 
music activity. Within a country, large- 
scale, long-term music organization is com- 
paratively easily predicated upon traditions 
of indigenous, folk, popular, or fine-art 
(concert) music idioms, well ingrained in 
individual and group cultural life. Between 


countries, however, organization is more dif- 
ficult, sometimes because of substantial dif- 
ferences in music idioms and always because 
one must build across the natural and arti- 
ficial bulwarks upon which politically or- 
ganized units depend for their existence. 
The art of music is conventionally sup- 
posed to surmount these bulwarks more 
easily than most cultural activities. It may 
do so more easily than the art of speech. 
But we must be careful not to fall, merely 
on account of this appearance, into the fal- 
lacy of believing music is a true “uni- 
versal language’ or “universal harmonizing 
agent.” Perhaps it could be. But is it? 
The average American—trained or un- 
trained in the occidental art of music—can 
no more understand without extensive study 
the music of India or China than the speech 
of those areas, and vice versa. And recent, 
as well as ancient, history shows that men 
can fight in terms of music quite effectively, 
though possibly not quite so effectively, as 
in terms of speech. On the other hand, it 
would seem that even as speech can be used 
to bring about organized cultural coopera- 
tion among nations, so can music. The en- 
thusiastic effort to do this has received wide 
support during the last five years. The 
question cannot be avoided, however: do we 
thoroughly understand what this enthusias- 
tic effort has done and can do? Will all 
music—music of every kind—automatically 
foster cooperation and friendly relations? 
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Or is some music suitable to the attainment 
And if so, 


and what 


of such ends, and not other? 
what music has what effect, 
another? 

The effect of music can be studied in sev- 
eral ways. On the one hand scientific 
experiments can be made (and they are 
beginning to be made) with individuals 
and groups, by competent psychologists, 
physiologists, and other trained observers. 
On the other hand, we can investigate the 
history of music as a cultural function, both 
within and among politically organized 
units, culture-groups, or geographical areas. 
Those studies, too, are beginning to be 
made. 

Both of these types of inquiry involve 
some rather fundamental revisions in the 
conventional thought about music on the part 
of trained musicians and connoisseurs as 
well as of the general public. For instance, 
we must abjure sentiment. We must lay 
aside, at least temporarily, our subjective 
concern with the quality of music and 
prosecute an objective and quantitative in- 
vestigation of all available data, whether or 
not some edify us, or please us aesthetically, 
more than others. 

The development of musicology as a 
proper tool in the study of culture and cul- 
ture history may give us some answers to 
the questions asked above. We cannot 
await its results and hold up the present 
efforts toward international music exchange, 
even if we would. But we can develop this 
indispensable tool of rational behavior con- 
currently with the enthusiasms of political 
and economic life. And we can, if we wish, 
maintain toward the extremes of these en- 
thusiasms a healthy skepticism which may, 
in the long run, give us the balance and 
sense of humor in international music rela- 
tions, which, together with a kind heart, are 
the main safeguards we can rely upon until 


sounder knowledge of historical processes 
can supplement them. 

Pereira Salas! has shown that from 1500 
to about 1910 music contacts among the 
Americas were for the most part ephemeral 
and casual, consisting, in the main, of the 
activity of individuals. 

Of pre-Columbian music exchange we 
know nothing, of course, though we may 
in the light of present data assume that 
speech-communities and music-communities 
coincided as a rule, with frequent accultura- 
tion as the result of war, trade, and inter- 
marriage. (The wide distribution of the 
conch-shell trumpet, certain flutes, and 
drums suggests considerable crossing of bar- 
riers both geographic and cultural.) And 
of the effect of indigenous American music 
culture upon the transplanted European and 
African we have no scientific estimates 
today. 

The earliest agents of music exchange in 
terms of European tradition were the Chris- 
tian missionaries of the 16th and later cen- 
turies. African traditions were undoubt- 
edly carried back and forth over the island 
bridge of the Antilles. ‘“The discoverers, 
if we may call them so, of the Latin Amert- 
can music world,” writes Pereira, ‘““were the 
travelers of the 19th century.’’ Closely fol- 
lowing were the touring professionals— 
singers, violinists, and even occasional op- 
eratic and minstrel groups. 

The first recognized ‘musical ambassa- 
dor” to go southward was the New Orleans- 
born composer-pianist Louis Moreau Gott- 
schalk (1829-1869) of whom Dr. Fran- 
cisco Curt Lange has sent us a photograph 
of a fine print made in Rio de Janeiro, 
where the brilliant musician died. ‘‘Gott- 


schalk,” says Pereira, ‘‘fascinated Latin 


* Pereira Salas, Eugenio. “Notes on the History 
of Music Exchange between the Americas before 


1940.” Music Series No. 6. Music Division, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C., 1943. 
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American musicians. He launched a new 
trend, characterized by pianistic romanti- 
cism in which sentimental melodies based 
upon popular and urban themes predomi- 
nated.” The celebrated Venezuelan pianist 
Teresa Carreno (1853-1917) was as popu- 
lar in the United States as Gottschalk had 
been in the other American Republics where 
he toured. In the course of time, all con- 
tinents began to receive the same famous 
European virtuosi on regular concert tours, 
and steady two-way streams of distin- 
guished guests and promising students and of 
popular and concert artists were flowing 
north and south—an exchange only partially 
retarded by the war against the Axis. 


During the decade 1910-1920, studies 
were begun in earnest in archeology, an- 
thropology, folklore, and popular music, 
with emphasis upon the art of music as an 
activity and expression of groups or sOcie- 
ties in general. Throughout the 1920’s, 
however, contacts were largely through indi- 
vidual initiative and enterprises. One of 
the earliest group endeavors was Musica de 
América, a monthly periodical, which was 
founded in 1920 in Buenos Aires by a 
“brotherhood of young artists,’ and ap- 
peared for over two years under the editor- 
ship of Gaston O. Talamén and Néstor Cis- 
neros. 

In 1924, the Pan American Union initi- 
ated a series of concerts of Latin American 
music, which has continued uninterruptedly 
until the present day. In 1926, the Presi- 
dent of Cuba issued a decree creating a 
commission to call the First Pan American 
Music Congress to meet beginning February 
15, 1928. The call, including a program 
and by-laws, was published, but, according 
to Pereira, ‘actually we have not been able 
to obtain tangible proof that the Congress 
was held.” 
Association of Composers was founded in 


In 1928, the Pan American. 






Courtesy of F. C. Lange 


LOUIS MOREAU GOTTSCHALK (1829-1869) 


The first “musical ambassador’ from the United 
States to Latin America. 


New York by Edgar Varése, at the sugges- 
tion of Carlos Chavez, and in 1929 began 
giving concerts of music of the Americas in 
New York, San Francisco, Paris, Berlin, 
Budapest, Madrid, Habana, Mexico, and 
Montevideo. Henry Cowell was Interna- 
tional President during the active life of the 
Association, 1929-1936. The Grupo Renova- 
cién was founded in Buenos Aires and 
since 1929 has offered programs of contem- 
porary music in which emphasis has been 
placed upon music of the Americas. Juan 
Carlos Paz has been the guiding spirit. In 
1935 the Boletin Latino-Americano de Ma- 
sica, edited by Dr. Francisco Curt Lange, 
began publication as the organ of the Musical 
Research Section of the Institute of Higher 
Music Study in Montevideo, Uruguay. The 
volumes appeared with music supplement. 
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In 1938, at the Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States held at Lima, the 
LXIX Resolution requested the Pan Ameri- 
can Union to study the possibility of estab- 
lishing an inter-American music center. It 
also recognized the work of Dr. Lange. 

In September 1939, the International 
Congress of the American Musicological So- 
ciety devoted two sessions to papers upon 
and programs of Latin American music. Dr. 
Carleton Sprague Smith was president. In 
October of the same year, a Conference on 
Inter-American Relations in the Field of 
Music, called by the Department of State 
of the United States, publicized decision by 
the Government of the United States that 
music could be a factor in international re- 
lations. In 1940, the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs set up a music program 
which provided for the next three years 
some funds for inter-American music ex- 
change in a variety of fields. In this same 
year, the Government of Uruguay gave offi- 
cial status to the Inter-American Institute of 
Musicology, organized and directed by Dr. 
Francisco Curt Lange in Montevideo. In 
1941, the Inter-American Music Center, 
whose establishment was recommended by 
the Lima Conference, became an official 
inter-American agency as the Music Division 
of the Pan American Union. 

The Second American Conference of Na- 
tional Committees on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, meeting in Habana in 1941, adopted 
two resolutions on copyright and one on 
protection of musical works. The Pan 


American Union had already been requested 
by the Lima Conference (1938) to draft a 
general copyright convention. This draft 
has been prepared by the Juridical Division 
of the Union and is now being circulated, 
ptior to submission to the American gov- 
ernments. If ratified by them, the conven- 
tion would lay a basis for adjudication in 
the now chaotic inter-American copyright 
situation. 

At the Habana conference above referred 
to, a meeting of a group of delegates inter- 
ested in the problems of the performing 
tights led to the founding in that city of 
the Inter-American Federation of Societies 
of Authors and Composers (FISAC). Dr. 
Natalio Chediak is secretary-treasurer. The 
Federation acts as an operating body among 
its member societies, but does not as yet 
cover the whole field. 


While it is comparatively easy to trace 
the development of public enterprise re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraphs, it is 
by no means simple to discover what has 
happened in several channels of music activ- 
ity of highest importance dominated by pri- 
vate industry. It was in 1939, for instance, 
that short-wave broadcasting among the 
Americas became of age. The extent and 
nature of this form of organized inter- 
national music exchange must become the 
subject of a separate issue of these Notes, 
as must the manufacture and distribution of 
phonograph records—also a private industry 
of far-reaching and complicated develop- 
ment. 
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To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in. Union. While it is attempted to make each 
formed of the various measures dealing with = monthly installment of the compilation as 
the war and its effects taken by the American complete as possible, it is inevitable that 
Republics since the United States was at- some measures should be omitted, because 


tacked by Japan on December 7, 1941, a of uncertain mails, delay in receiving recent 
continuing list is being complied of laws, official papers, and other difficulties. 
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SEVERANCES OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS DECLARATION OF WAR Adherence 
to the Joint 
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1 Argentina severed relations with Germany and Japan only, in view of Italy’s having changed sides in the war in July 1943. 

2 The decree of April 7, 1943, by which a state of war was declared to exist between Bolivia and the Axis powers, and 
under which the Bolivian Government adhered to the United Nations Declaration, was sanctioned by the Bolivian Congress 
on November 26, 1943, and on December 4, 1943, a decree was promulgated formally declaring that Bolivia is at war with 
the Axis. (Ihe Department of State Bulletin, December 11, 1943.) 

3 Rumania and Hungary severed diplomatic relations with Brazil on March 6 and May 5, 1942, respectively. (The 
Department of State Bulletin, November 20, 1943.) 
, 4 aes ae no Treaty of Friendship or diplomatic relations with Rumania. (The Department of State Bulletin, Novem- 

er 20, 1943 
5 Panama declared war on December 10, 1941, retroactive to December 7. 


6 The Vichy Government severed diplomatic relations with the United States on November 8, 1942. (The Department 
of State Bulletin, November 14, 1942.) 
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given. In order to preserve the number- 
ing of the measures mentioned in the pre- 
ceding issues, items listed in this number 
whose dates fall between those of measures 
already published are inserted with letters 
following the number. 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameti- 
can countries are as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diario Oficial; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Diario Oficial; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
El Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Regis- 
tro Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro 
América; Haiti, Le Moniteur; Honduras, La 


Gaceta; Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, 
La Gaceta; Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Pata- 
guay, Gaceta Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; 
Uruguay, Diario Oficial; and Venezuela, 
Gaceta Oficial. 

No items are given for the United States 
except under Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions will 
be supplied as information is received from 
official or other sources. When notice of a 
measure has been taken from an unofficial 
account, the official source will be given as 
soon as it is available. 


PART XXXI 


ARGENTINA 


97a. September —, 1943. Presidential Decree 
establishing a National Defense Council. (Men- 
tioned in La Prensa, Buenos Aires, June 7, 1944.) 


1024. February 8, 1944. Resolution No. 1,930, 
Ministry of Agriculture, extending until March 1, 
1944, the period established by Decree No. 17,115 
of December 21, 1943 (see Argentina 98h, 
BULLETIN, June 1944) for the registration of 
firms engaged in the fruit industry. (Boletin Of- 
cial, March 27, 1944.) 


1046,. February 16, 1944. Resolution No. 
2,438, Ministry of Agriculture, calling for a dec- 
laration of stocks of edible oils and oilseeds over 
one and five long tons, respectively. (Boletin Ofi- 
cial, March 23, 1944.) 


104b2. February 17, 1944. Resolution No. 
2,522, Ministry of Agriculture, suspending for a 
period of six days the provisions of Articles 3 and 
4 of Decree No. 10,747 of October 6, 1943 (see 
Argentina 98a, BULLETIN, September 1944) 
which restricted the use of electricity. (Boletin 
Oficial, March 23, 1944.) 


104e. March 3, 1944, Presidential Decree No. 
5,140, exempting from documentary stamp taxes 
all legal transactions concerned with the reduction 
of agricultural rents required by Decree No. 
14,001 of November 12, 1943 (see Argentina 98g 
and 984, BULLETIN, April and July 1944). 
(Boletin Oficial, March 28, 1944.) 


104f. March 7, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
5,464, authorizing the Agricultural Production 
Regulation Board to distribute 1,500,000 tons of 
flaxseed to factories for conversion into linseed 
oil; and ratifying the provisions of Decree No. 587 
of July 20, 1943 (see Argentina 874, BULLETIN, 
January 1944). (Boletin Oficial, March 27, 
1944.) 

1054. March 8, 1944. Resolution No. 003,451, 
Ministry of Agriculture, requiring the return of 
cotton flour bags to flour mills; instructing the 
mills to require a deposit on all bags taken out; 
fixing prices to be paid by the mills for the re- 
turned bags; and making other provisions per- 
taining thereto. (Boletin Oficial, March 27, 
1944.) 

1064. March 10, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
6,036, making regulations to govern stocks of 
cereals and oilseeds held in temporary storage 
places for lack of regular warehouse space. (Bole- 
tin Oficial, March 28, 1944.) 


10642. March 10, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
6,125, authorizing the Cotton Board to invest 
2,000,000 pesos in the construction of storage 
sheds in the cotton producing areas for reserve 
stocks of this commodity. (Boletin Oficial, April 
11, 1944.) 


106¢s. March 10, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
6,126, extending until June 30, 1944 the period 
prescribed in Art. 11 of Decree No. 14,001 of 
November 12, 1943 and Art. 37 of Decree No. 
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15,707 of December 7, 1943 (see Argentina 98g 
and 984, BULLETIN, April and July 1944) for 
reduction of farm land rentals. (Boletin Oficial, 
March 27, 1944.) 


106a:. March 10, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
6,179, exempting fuel obtained by various Min- 
istries and Government Departments through the 
Y.P.F. for official use from payment of the in- 
creased prices fixed for this commodity by Decree 
No. 121,742-433 of June 3, 1942 (see Argentina 
19a, BULLETIN, December 1942). (Boletin Ofi- 
cial, March 28, 1944.) 


1064s. March 16, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
6,526, listing infractions against fuel oil rationing 
regulations in which the President will be author- 
ized to impose penalties in accordance with Art. 
23 of the National Constitution. (Boletin Oficial, 
March 24, 1944.) 


1074. March 28, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
7,600, authorizing the Agricultural Production 
Regulation Board to acquire at a fixed price flax 
from all harvests prior to 1942-43. (Boletin 
Oficial, April 11, 1944.) 


1084. March 31, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
8,209, making new regulations and restrictions on 
the use of electricity and repealing Decree No. 
10,747 of October 6, 1943 (see Argentina 98a, 
BULLETIN, September 1944) and all conflicting 
legislation. (Boletin Oficial, April 11, 1944.) 


1094. April 5, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
8,688, taking over the General Administration of 
State Railways. (Boletin Oficial, May 19, 1944.) 


122. May 12, 1944. Resolution No. 007,564, 
Ministry of Agriculture, fixing quotas for the 
importation of sulfur for the year 1944. (Boletin 
Oficial, May 19, 1944.) 


123. June 2, 1944. Presidential Decree declar- 
ing the oil region of Comodoro Rivadavia a mili- 
tary zone, and outlining the duties and authority 
of the military governor. (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, June 3, 1944.) 


124. June 6, 1944. Presidential Decree install- 
ing a new system of development and protection 
for industries of “national interest’ (defining this 
term as industries which use raw materials ex- 
clusively and whose output supplies domestic 
needs of articles of prime necessity) ; prescribing 
that under this system additional customs duties 
will be placed on imported articles when their 
total cost amounts to less than that for the same 
article nationally manufactured, import quotas will 


be reduced and fixed for articles competing with 
nationally manufactured ones, and certain indus- 
tries will be subsidized by the Government; cre- 
ating the Advisory Committee of Industrial De- 
velopment; prescribing conditions to which the 
industries aided by the Government must conform; 
and making other regulations and provisions for 
the benefit of national industry. 
Buenos Aires, June 7, 1944.) 


(La Prensa, 


125. June 6, 1944. Presidential Decree making 
regulations to govern the actions of the National 
Defense Council established by a Decree of Sep- 
tember —, 1943 (see 97a above). (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, June 7, 1944.) 


BRAZIL 


97. (Correction) March 31, 1944. Decree-Law 
No. 6,393. (Diario Oficial, April 3, 1944.) 


97a. April 10, 1944. Order No. 215, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, creating an office 
of General Price Supervision and outlining its 
duties and functions. (Diario Oficial, April 11, 
1944.) 


98. (Correction) April 11, 1944. Decree-Law 
No. 6,413. (Diario Oficial, April 13, 1944.) 


98a. April 11, 1944. Order No. 216, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, authorizing iron 
and steel enterprises in the State of Sao Paulo to 
establish prices for iron rods; prescribing regula- 
tions regarding the distribution of steel for rein- 
forced concrete construction; and making other 
provisions pertaining thereto. (Diario Oficial, 
April 12, 1944.) 


986. April 11, 1944. Order No. 217, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, prescribing meas- 
ures pertaining to the fulfilment of contracts rela- 
tive to the raising of peppermint. (D/ério 
Oficial, April 24, 1944.) 


99. (Correction) April 13, 1944. Decree-Law 
No. 6,419. (Diario Oficial, April 15, 1944.) 


994. April —, 1944. Resolution No. 36, Sup- 
ply Service, Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
fixing prices for fat beef cattle in Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo for the year 1945. (Didrio Oficial, 
April 22, 1944.) 


996. April 26, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6,438, 
establishing a postal service for Brazilian Expedi- 
tionary Forces. (Diario Oficial, April 28, 1944.) 
99c. April 27, 1944. Resolution No. 39, Supply 
Service, Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
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authorizing the establishment of a network of 
emergency markets, to aid in supplying consumers 
with foodstuffs in the Federal District. (Didrio 
Oficial, May 3, 1944.) 


99d. April 29, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6,441, 
suspending for the duration of the war the pro- 
visions of Decree-Law No. 1,713 of October 28, 
1939, with relation to industrial military establish- 
ments. (Diario Oficial, April 29, 1944.) 


100. (Correction) Decree-Law No. 6,455. 
(Diario Oficial, May 3, 1944.) 


1014. Decree-Law No. 6,463, creating a Funds 
Service of the Brazilian Expeditionary Forces, to 
assure the regular payment of personnel, materials, 
and services. (Didrio Oficial, May 4, 1944.) 


1016. May 4, 1944. Order No. 220, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, fixing standards 
to assure regularity of supply and stability of 
prices for specified food products. (Diario Oficial, 
May 6, 1944.) 


101c. May 13, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6,497, 
prescribing measures regulating payments to the 


personnel of the Brazilian Expeditionary Forces. 
(Diario Oficial, May 16, 1944.) 


101d. May 15, 1944. Order No. 223, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, establishing con- 
trol over commerce in tantalite and beryl. (Diario 
Oficial, May 16, 1944.) 


10le. May 18, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6,509, 
creating a special corps of military court officers 
for the Brazilian Expeditionary Forces. (Diario 
Oficial, May 20, 1944.) 


101f. May 19, 1944. Resolution No. 17, Super- 
visory and Executive Textile Committee, requiring 
exporters of cotton textiles to reserve all their 
stocks for 60 days, to be sold exclusively by order 
of and as indicated by the Supervisory and Execu- 
tive Textile Committee, and making other provi- 
sions pertaining thereto. (Didrio Oficial, May 
26, 1944.) 

101g. May 22, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6,516, 
raising to 6 billion cruzeiros the limit on the 
issuance of war bonds first authorized by Decree- 
Law No. 4,789 of October 5, 1942 (see Brazil 44, 
BULLETIN, December 1942 and April 1943). 
(Diario Oficial, May 24, 1944.) 


1014. May 26, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6,535, 
creating a Chaplains Corps for the benefit of the 
armed forces engaged in the war. (Dédrio Oficial, 
May 29, 1944.) 


1017. May 29, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6,541, 
amending Decree-Law No. 6,419 of April 13, 
1944 (see Brazil 99, BULLETIN, July 1944 and 
above), regarding the functioning of banking 
establishments. (Diario Oficial, May 31, 1944.) 


104. July —, 1944. Decree-law mobilizing the 
textile industry of the nation on a strictly military 
footing and prescribing measures to regulate labor, 
production, and operation in textile factories. 
(Boletim Aéreo No. 306, Secciéo de Informacées 
do Ministério das Relacgdes Exteriores, Rio de 
Janeiro, July 14, 1944.) 


105. July —, 1944. Presidential resolution ap- 
proving suggestions made by the Agreements 
Control Commission in Washington regarding 
rubber quotas and distribution. (Boletim Aéreo 
No. 306, Seccdéo de Informacées do Ministério das 
Relacgdes Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, July 14, 
1944.) 


106. July —, 1944. Decree-law amending the 
excess profits tax law [Decree-Law No. 6,224 of 
January 24, 1944 (see Brazil 96, BULLETIN, May 
and August, 1944) ], with special reference to the 
Excess Profits Adjustment Board. (Boletim Aéreo 
No. 309, Seccao de Informagées do Ministério das 
Relacdes Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, August 4, 
1944.) 
CHILE 


76b.. November 26, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1709, extending to all shipping regardless of 
nationality the facilities provided in Decree No. 
1037 of May 19, 1943, for leaving surplus oil in 
Chilean ports without requirement of shipping 
papers. (Diario Oficial, January 26, 1944.) 


77¢1. January 17, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
34, prescribing measures for eliminating financial 
and economic activities of nationals of countries 
with whom Chile has broken diplomatic relations, 
and of countries under their rule (see Chile 46, 
57, and 76c, BULLETIN, April, August, September, 
and October 1943 and June 1944). (Diario Of- 
cial, January 26, 1944.) 


77f:. January 20, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 423, authorizing directors of corporations to 
refuse to validate stock transfers in cases where 
such transfers might under war conditions inter- 
fere with the normal functioning of the corpora- 
tion (see Chile 76c, BULLETIN, June 1944). 
(Diario Oficial, January 22, 1944.) 


80. June 6, 1944. Decree, General Subsistence 
and Price Commissariat, requiring soda fountains, 
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pastry and candy shops, fruit stands, bars, lunch 
rooms, and restaurants to post in a conspicuous 
place a price list authorized by the Departmental 
Commissariat. (E/ Mercurio, Santiago, June 7, 
1944.) 


COLOMBIA 


1194. April 21, 1944. Resolution No. 266, 
National Price Control Office, amending Resolu- 
tion No. 39 of October 6, 1943 (see Colombia 
90c, BULLETIN, March and May 1944) to fix 
higher prices for wheat and flour in certain cities. 
(Diario Oficial, May 8, 1944.) 


120. Resolution No. 309, National Price Con- 
trol Office. (Diario Oficial, May 19, 1944.) 


COSTA RICA 


168. June 3, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 8, 
authorizing the restamping and circulation of 
8,500 one-céntimo and 9,300 two-céntimo stamps 
of 1943, to be marked “Economic Defense 1944.” 
(La Gaceta, June 11, 1944.) 


169. June 3, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 9, 
authorizing the restamping and circulation of 
8,600 ten-céntimo stamps of 1943, to be marked 
“Economic Defense 1944.” (La Gaceta, June 14, 
1944.) 


CUBA 


5904. May 29, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1517, suspending until six months after the war 
the collection of monthly payments on workers’ 
houses built by the Government in the Redencién 
area of Marianao. (Gaceta Oficial, June 3, 1944, 
p. 9093.) 


607. June 21, 1944. Decision No. 57, Supreme 
Court, declaring unconstitutional and _ therefore 
null and void Articles 12, 17, and 18 of Resolu- 
tion-Law No. 5 of January 20, 1942 (see Cuba 
45, BuLLeTIN, April 1942), which, respectively, 
gave the Executive Power authority (1) to regu- 
late and fix minimum salaries and wages on a 
cost-of-living basis; (2) to prescribe and enforce 
penalties for non-compliance with decrees issued 
under the authority of Resolution-Law No. 5; and 
(3) which stated that the Resolution-Law would 
be in effect only insofar as the Executive Power, 
using the faculties authorized by it, might issue 
decrees, and which gave the President authority 
to determine penalties for infractions. (Gaceta 
Oficial, July 3, 1944, p. 10791.) 


608. June 23, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 


1820, suspending for the duration of the war cer- 
tain consular notification procedures with reference 
to abandoned or unclaimed merchandise which 
originated in enemy or enemy-occupied nations. 
(Gaceta Oficial, June 28, 1944, p. 10501.) 


609. June 27, 1944. Resolution, War Economy 
Board, declaring the exportation of tankage to be 
included under the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed in Presidential Decree No. 3485 of De- 
cember 27, 1941 (see Cuba 26, BuLietin, April 
1942). (Gaceta Oficial, July 4, 1944, p. 10883.) 


610. July 1, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1933, repealing Section 6 of Decree No. 1366 of 
May 13, 1942, as amended by Decree No. 1692 
of June 18, 1942 (see Cuba 159 and 177, BULLE- 
TIN, August and September 1942), which referred 
to penalties for infractions of Price Regulation 
and Supply Office measures. (Gaceta Oficial, July 
6, 1944, p. 10979.) 


611. July 1, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1934, declaring infractions of resolutions of the 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply and of the 
Director General of the Cuban Coffee Stabiliza- 
tion Institute to be crimes of disobedience and 
subject to penalties prescribed in Art. 13 of Reso- 
lution-Law No. 12 of February 5, 1942 (see Cuba 
59, BULLETIN, May 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, July 
6, 1944, p. 10980.) 


612. July 3, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1915, providing for wage increases for workers on 
the United Habana Railway, in view of the in- 
creased cost of living and in view of the fact that 
Decree No. 1578 of June 7, 1944 (see Cuba 596, 
BULLETIN, September 1944) was repealed be- 
cause of Supreme Court Decision No. 57 (see 
607 above). (Gaceta Oficial, July 5, 1944, p. 
10947.) 


613. July 3, 1944. Resolution No. 236, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, repealing all pro- 
visions of past resolutions of the Office which 
fixed penalties for infractions under Art. 17 of 
Resolution-Law No. 5 of January 20, 1942 (see 
607 above), but continuing in effect certain other 
penalty provisions made in accordance with other 
specified legislation. (Gaceta Oficial, July 7, 
1944, p. 11075.) 


614. July 5, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1937, authorizing the Ministry of the Treasury to 
arrange for a specified oil company to use a govern- 
ment-owned gasoline pump for loading alcohol 
on tankers for export to the United States under 
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contract between the Cuban and United States 
Governments. (Gaceta Oficial, July 8, 1944, p. 
11142.) 


615. July 6, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1939, authorizing the sale at cost by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba to the Government of Great Britain 
of 220,000 gallons of a specified grade of rum for 
the British Navy, and exempting the purchase- 
sale negotiations from payment of all taxes. (Ga- 
ceta Oficial, July 8, 1944, p. 11139.) 


616. July 6, 1944. Resolution No. 237, Of- 
fice of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing prices 
for raw and pasteurized Grade B milk for the 
months of July-September, inclusive, in Habana 
and other specied towns. (Gaceta Oficial, July 
7, 1944, p. 11076.) 


617. July 7, 1944. Resolution No. 61, National 
Minimum Wage Commission, establishing gen- 
eral minimum wages, on a scale considered equi- 
table in view of present circumstances, for indus- 
try, commerce, agriculture, and any other kind of 
activity, in urban and rural areas, and making 
other provisions pertaining thereto. (Gaceta Of- 
cial, July 8, 1944, p. 11147.) 


618. July 8, 1944. Resolution No. 239, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing a monthly 
quota of kerosene for kitchen use in Habana, 
Marianao, and their environs. (See also Cuba 545a, 
BULLETIN, July 1944.) (Gaceta Oficial, July 14, 
1944, p. 11363.) 


619. July 12, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2141, repealing Decrees Nos. 1735 and 1736 (see 
Cuba 603 and 604, BULLETIN, September 1944), 
which exempted specified products from the pay- 
ment of import duties and consular fees. (Gaceta 
Oficial, July 21, 1944, p. 11783.) 


620. July 13, 1944. Resolution No. 140, Of- 
fice of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing the dis- 
tribution quota for nationally manufactured tires 
and tubes for the month of July. (Gaceta Oficial, 
July 14, 1944, p. 11364.) 


621. July 14, 1944. Resolution No. 241, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, including 1944 
model trucks under the provisions of Resolution 
No. 186 of February 17, 1944 (see Cuba 530, 
BULLETIN, June 1944), which regulated the pur- 
chase, sale, and price of automobiles and trucks. 
(Gaceta Oficial, July 17, 1944, p. 11523.) 


622. July 14, 1944. Resolution No. 242, Of- 
fice of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing prices 


for specified cast iron articles in Habana and other 
specified places. (Gaceta Oficial, July 19, 1944, 
p. 11619.) 


623. July 15, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2083, providing for a ten percent increase in the 
salaries and wages of public employees who re- 
ceive between 60 and 120 pesos a month, with 
the exception of those who have benefited by the 
provisions of Decree No. 1074 of April 25, 1944 
(see Cuba 567, BULLETIN, August 1944). (Ga- 
ceta Oficial, July 18, 1944, p. 11555.) 


624. July 19, 1944. Resolution No. 243, Of- 
fice of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing retail 
bread prices in the Province of Oriente. (Gaceta 
Oficial, July 21, 1944, p. 11779.) 


625. July 20, 1944. Resolution No. 244, fixing 
prices to September 30, 1944, for raw Grade B 
milk in the Municipal Market at Santiago. (Ga- 
ceta Oficial, July 25, 1944, p. 11907.) 


ECUADOR 


75. July 5, 1944. Presidential decree, author- 
izing the use of blocked funds belonging to per- 
sons on the Proclaimed Lists of the United States 
for capital for the National Development Bank 
and the Provincial Banks; the State will issue 20- 
year 6 percent bonds in units of 1,000 sucres each, 
to guarantee the return of such funds. (E/ Co- 
mercio, Quito, July 6, 1944.) 


EL SALVADOR 


84. May 31, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 49, 
repealing Decree No. 30 of July 11, 1942 (see 
El Salvador 30, BULLETIN, November 1942) 
which prohibited publication of certain statistical 
material, since the emergency conditions which 
necessitated this decree no longer exist. (Diario 
Oficial, June 7, 1944.) 


85. June 5, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 52, 
lifting the state of siege which was originally de- 
clared in Legislative Decree No. 91 of December 
8, 1941 (see El Salvador 2, BULLETIN, April 
1942) and prolonged since then by periodic de- 
crees of which the last was No. 13 of March 7, 
1944 (see El Salvador 79, BULLETIN, July 1944), 
and restoring full constitutional guarantees to the 
people. (Diario Oficial, June 6, 1944.) 


GUATEMALA 


106a. April 29, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 
2792, approving the agreement of November 9, 
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1943 (see Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 
123, BULLETIN, February 1944) which established 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. (Déario de Centro América, June 
20, 1944.) 


111. June 7, 1944. Presidential ratification of 
the agreement of November 9, 1943 (see Bilateral 
and Multilateral Measures 123, BULLETIN, Febru- 
aty 1944, and Guatemala 106a above), which 
established the United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration. (Diario de Centro Amé- 
rica, June 20, 1944.) 


112. June 14, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
Arita, granting a fifteen percent salary increase 
for the duration of the war to government em- 
ployees now receiving 150 quetzales a month or 
less. (Diario de Centro América, June 16, 1944.) 


113. June 16, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
3112, excluding Polish nationals from the pro- 
hibitions contained in Decrees Nos. 1813 and 
1823 of 1936, which placed restrictions upon the 
commercial activities of persons born in certain 
countries. (Diario de Centro América, June 17, 
1944.) 


114. June 22, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
3115, expropriating German-owned coffee planta- 
tions and German-held stocks or shares in such 
properties (see Guatemala 3, BULLETIN, April 
1942). (Diario de Centro América, June 23, 
1944.) 


MEXICO 


2371. March 15, 1944. Decree extending for 
the duration of the war the five-year tax exemp- 
tion granted to legally established cooperative so- 
cieties by the decree of December 27, 1938. Ef- 
fective on publication in the Diario Oficial. 
(Diario Oficial, July 6, 1944.) 


2385. March 27, 1944. Decree suspending for 
the duration of the emergency the authority of 
the Department of the Treasury and Public Credit 
to approve, for investment of reserves of insur- 
ance companies, any securities consisting of shares 
in Mexican companies. Effective on publication in 
the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, July 10, 
1944.) 


2406. April 3, 1944. Executive Order author- 
izing the Department of National Economy to 
permit the importation of corrugated iron bars 
outside quota limits, provided the importers 
guarantee to sell the material at prices fixed by 


the Department of the Treasury and Public Credit, 
and making other provisions pertaining thereto. 
(Diario Oficial, July 12, 1944.) 


2414. April 12, 1944. Executive Order calling 
for the concentration in the offices of the National 
Peace Planning Commission of all data and studies 
assembled by the National Planning Commission 
and the Program Commission, in order to simplify 
the tasks of the first named body. (Diario Oficial, 
July 29, 1944.) 

244a,. April 25, 1944. Decree requiring a 
declaration of information by Mexican companies 
or corporations to the Interdepartmental Board 
on Enemy Property and Business relative to 
shares held by persons resident in enemy or 
enemy-occupied countries. Effective on day fol- 
lowing publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario 
Oficial, July 13, 1944.) 


244c. April 26, 1944. Order, Interdepartmental 
Board on Enemy Property and Business, supple- 
menting previous lists of persons and firms in- 
cluded under the provisions of the law on enemy 
property and business. (Diario Oficial, July 5, 
1944.) 

244d. April 26, 1944. Order, Interdepartmen- 
tal Board on Enemy Property and Business, sup- 
plementing previous lists of persons and firms in- 
cluded under the provisions of the law on enemy 
property and business. (Diario Oficial, July 6, 
1944.) 

244e. May 3, 1944. Executive Order giving 
the National Peace Planning Commission  tele- 
gtaph and postal franking privileges for official 
messages and correspondence. (Diario Oficial, 
July 13, 1944.) 

246a. May 15, 1944. Decree fixing the zone 
of sugar cane supply for the San Martin sugar 
mill in Cocula, Guerrero, in accordance with the 
decree of September 22, 1943 (see Mexico 199, 
BULLETIN, December 1943). Effective three days 
following publication in the Déario Oficial. 
(Diario Oficial, July 15, 1944.) 


2466. June 1, 1944. Decree creating the Fed- 
eral Industrial Development Commission (Comi- 
sion Federal de Fomento Industrial), to plan, 
finance, organize, and establish industries indis- 
pensable to the rational industrialization of the 
country, and outlining its duties, functions, and 
financial bases. Effective on publication in the 
Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, July 1, 1944.) 


247a. June 6, 1944. Decree amending the de- 
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cree of April 13, 1943 (see Mexico 150, BULLE- 
TIN, July 1943), which restricted the transit of 
automobiles in the Federal District and elsewhere, 
by fixing the length of the day in which such 
transit is restricted to the twelve hours from 6 
am. to 6 p.m. (Diario Oficial, July 1, 1944.) 


2476. June 8, 1944. Executive Order, estab- 
lishing priorities on the Mexican Railways and 
the Southern Pacific Railway of Mexico, for freight 
movements of specified foodstuffs, fuel, perishable 
fruits and vegetables, raw materials, manufactures, 
and other products. (Déario Oficial, July 28, 
1944.) 


247c. June 15, 1944. Decree placing under ex- 
port control a long list of specified articles of 
prime necessity (cattle; meat and meat by-prod- 
ucts; fish; wool; silk; cereals; processed and un- 
processed food and food products; cacao; forage; 
lumber; oilseeds; tanning materials; cement; 
fuel; waxes and paraffins; thread, textiles, and 
their manufactures; henequen, jute, and other 
fibers and their manufactures; alcoholic and non- 
alcoholic beverages; chemicals and pharmaceuti- 
cal products; paints and varnishes; soaps; dye- 
stuffs; glass and glass manufactures; fur gar- 
ments; leather articles; rubber and rubber manu- 
factures; paper and paper products; industrial oils 
and greases; shoes and shoe findings; brooms and 
brushes of pig bristles or ixtle fiber; iron, steel, 
and their manufactures; aluminum, tin, lead, zinc, 
and other metals and their manufactures; hand 
tools; scientific and precision instruments and 
watches; musical instruments; various kinds of 
machinery; motor vehicles and tractors; arms and 
explosives; and other specified products). Ef- 
fective 3 days following publication in the Diario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, July 1, 1944.) 


247e. June 15, 1944. Decree requiring all pro- 
ducers of edible sesame, peanut, and cottonseed 
oils, coconut oil, pure anhydrous vegetable fats, 
and soap to deliver 20 percent of their stocks and 
20 percent of monthly production in the future to 
the National Distributing and Regulating Com- 
pany, and fixing maximum prices to be paid there- 
for. Effective on publication in the Diario Oficial. 
(Diario Oficial, July 6, 1944. Clarification in the 
Diario Oficial, July 26, 1944.) 


247f. June 16, 1944. Executive Order fixing 
zones for the supply of sugar cane to specified 
sugar mills, in accordance with the plan for increas- 
ing sugar production contained in the decree of 
September 22, 1943 (see Mexico 199, BULLETIN, 


December 1943). Effective 3 days following pub- 
lication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, July 
14, 1944.) 


249. June 20, 1944. Decree levying a consump- 
tion tax (10 pesos per 100 pounds), effective 
September 1, 1944, on ginned cotton, payable by 
industrialists who acquire the cotton for manufac- 
ture; the proceeds to be allocated to a fund for 
the costs of administration and marketing of cot- 
ton acquired by the Mexican Exporting and Im- 
porting Company (Compania Exportadora e Im- 
portadora Mexicana, S§. A.) on account of the 
Federal Government in order to regulate domestic 
cotton prices. (Diario Oficial, July 10, 1944.) 


250. June 20, 1944. Decree repealing the price 
freezing and guaranteed base price measures with 
reference to cotton, contained in the decrees of 
July 30, 1943, and September 17, 1943 (see Mex- 
ico 189 and 197, BULLETIN, November and De- 
cember 1943). (Diario Oficial, July 12, 1944.) 


251. June 27, 1944. Decree making watches 
and clocks subject to export control. Effective 
on publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Ofi- 
cial, July 12, 1944.) 


252. June 27, 1944. Decree requiring pro- 
ducers of rayon and its manufactures to sell their 
products only to industrialists registered with and 
authorized by the Department of National 
Economy; requiring monthly declarations of 
stocks, production, and sales; and making other 
provisions pertaining thereto. Effective on pub- 
lication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
July 26, 1944.) 


253. June 28, 1944. Decree authorizing the 
Secretary of National Economy to name super- 
visors for cement and corrugated iron bar fac- 
tories, to help in maintaining production and con- 
trol over the use of these products; and repealing 
the decree of April 25, 1944 (see Mexico 244a, 
BULLETIN, August 1944), pertaining to the con- 
trol of production of and trade in such materials. 
Effective day following publication in the Diario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, July 21, 1944.) 


254. June 29, 1944. Decree requiring foreign- 
ers and Mexican companies or corporations which 
have foreign stockholders to obtain permission 
from the Department of Foreign Affairs to ac- 
quire real or personal property, as long as the 
suspension of guarantees decreed on June 1, 1942, 
remains in effect (see Mexico 39, BULLETIN, 
August 1942). Effective 3 days following publi- 
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cation in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, July 
7, 1944.) 


255. July 5, 1944. Decree amending the de- 
cree of November 8, 1943 (see Mexico 210, But- 
LETIN, February 1944), and giving to the Na- 
tional Distributing and Regulating Company the 
authority granted by that decree to the Consortium 
to acquire surplus corn. Effective day following 
publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
July 8, 1944.) 


256. July 5, 1944. Order, Interdepartmental 
Board on Enemy Property and Business, remov- 
ing a specified firm from the list of persons and 
firms included under the provisions of the law on 
enemy propetty and business. (Déario Oficial, 
July 27, 1944.) 


257. July 13, 1944. Decree amending Article 
12 of the law of June 11, 1942, which prescribed 
general provisions relative to the suspension of 
individual guarantees (see Mexico 43, BULLETIN, 
September 1942), the amendment referring par- 
ticularly to the restriction of guarantees in cases 
of military, federal, and other offenses. (Diario 
Oficial, July 31, 1944.) 


258. July 26, 1944. Circular No. 309-2-82, 
Treasury Department, issued in accordance with 
the decree of April 15, 1944 (see Mexico 243a, 
BULLETIN, August 1944), declaring lard to be 
subject to import restrictions. (Déario Oficial, 
July 27, 1944.) 


NICARAGUA 


59. May 16, 1944. Order, Price and Trade Con- 
trol Board, fixing the price of a specified brand of 
cigarettes. (La Prensa, Managua, May 17, 1944.) 


60. May 24, 1944. Order, Price and Trade Con- 
trol Board, fixing the price of a specified brand of 
cigarettes. (La Prensa, Managua, May 25, 1944.) 


PANAMA 


134. January 29, 1942. Decree-Law No. 25, 
levying a 3 percent tax on real property in Pan- 
ama, Colén, San Francisco de la Caleta, Pueblo 
Nuevo, and Rio Abajo, the proceeds being allo- 
cated to war risk insurance. (Gaceta Oficial, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1942.) 


845. August 17, 1943. Decree No. 10, Office of 
. Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing whole- 
sale prices for beef in Colén. (Mentioned in Ga- 
ceta Oficial, June 9, 1944.) 


1064. April 25, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
413, authorizing the delivery of extra gasoline to 
stations to compensate for evaporation losses. 


(Gaceta Oficial, May 6, 1944.) 


108. May 11, 1944. Decree-Law No. 50, re- 
pealing Decree-Law No. 25 of January 29, 1942, 
which levied an additional real property tax for 
war risk insurance (see 13a above), in view of 
the fact that grave war risks no longer exist, and 
authorizing the return to taxpayers of the tax al- 
ready paid, less 5 percent for administration costs. 
(Gaceta Oficial, May 11, 1944.) 


109. May 27, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
427, amending Presidential Decree No. 338 of 
July 16, 1943 (see Panama 79a, BULLETIN, De- 
cember 1943), with special reference to the im- 
portation of tire rebuilding materials. (Gaceta 
Oficzal, June 1, 1944.) 

110. May 29, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
431, amending Presidential Decree No. 338 of 
July 16, 1943 (see Panama 79a, BULLETIN, De- 
cember 1943), with reference to import duties 
and consular fees on tire rebuilding materials. 
(Gaceta Oficial, June 8, 1944.) 


111. June 6, 1944. Decree No. 48, Office of 
Imports, Price, and Supply Control, amending De- 
cree No. 10 of August 17, 1943 (see 846 above), 
and fixing new wholesale prices for beef in Colén. 
(Gaceta Oficial, June 9, 1944.) 


PARAGUAY 


53a. March 29, 1944. Resolution, Distribu- 
tion Department, Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce, authorizing the sale without prior permit 
of specified kinds of nails and wire. (E/ Pais, 
Asuncion, March 30, 1944.) 


536. April 3, 1944. Resolution, Department of 
Industry and Development, fixing a minimum 
price for cottonseed and prescribing rules govern- 
ing the distribution of the cottonseed in posses- 
sion of the Agricultural Bank of Paraguay. (E/ 
Pais, Asuncion, April 4, 1944.) 


PERU 


110c. January 14, 1944. Supreme Decree au- 
thorizing the Ministry of the Treasury to set aside 
a fixed amount for Peru’s 1943 contribution to 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. (E/ Peruano, June 1, 1944.) 


1124. March 21, 1944. Supreme Decree au- 
thorizing the Ministry of the Treasury to set aside 
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a special fund for expenses connected with price 
control and the distribution of articles of prime 
necessity. (El Peruano, June 1, 1944.) 


118. May 9, 1944. Supreme Decree placing 
chemical products destined for medicinal use un- 
der control of the Ministry of Public Health and 
Social Assistance, and making other regulations 
pertaining thereto. (E/ Peruano, May 11, 1944.) 


119. May 13, 1944. Supreme Resolution No. 
321, approving the budget of 4,609,437 soles oro 
for carrying out the intensive campaign for the 
production of food supplies in the sierra—in the 
Departments of Ayacucho, Apurimac, Cajamarca, 
Cusco, Hudnuco, Huancavelica, Junin and Puno— 
and in the sierra regions of the Departments of 
Ancash, Arequipa, Lima, La Libertad, and Mo- 
quegua. (E/ Peruano, May 24, 1944.) 


120. May 19, 1944. Supreme Resolution au- 
thorizing the Commission for the Development 
of Flax Cultivation and the Peruvian Cotton 
Chamber to organize and establish a Flax Indus- 
try Committee, to be formed of delegates from the 
flax producers in each of the valleys of the coast, 
the north, the center and south of the Republic, 
and a delegate from the factories utilizing flax for 
production. (E/ Peruano, May 24, 1944.) 


121. May 20, 1944. Supreme Resolution de- 
claring obligatory the use of a certain amount of 
synthetic or reclaimed rubber in the manufacture 
or retreading of tires and the production of rub- 
ber articles, the exact percentage to be fixed by the 
Rubber Consumption Supervisory Committee. (E/ 
Peruano, June 5, 1944.) 


122. May 20, 1944. Resolution, Ministry of 
Agriculture, fixing quotas for the distribution of 
hulled rice throughout the country, and stating 
that agricultural enterprises which do not produce 
rice and industrial and mining companies must 
import 16 percent of their consumption needs of 
this commodity up to June 1, 1945. (E/ Peruano, 
May 24, 1944.) 


123. May 22, 1944. Supreme Resolution No. 
335, stating that the management of the Food 
Supply Board will be taken over by the General 
Agricultural Office. (E/ Peruano, June 9, 1944.) 


124. May 23, 1944. Supreme Resolution No. 
341, making regulations for the distribution of 
the 74,019 tons of guano at the disposal of the 
Guano Administration Company for the current 
year. (El Peruano, June 9, 1944.) 


125. May 24, 1944. Supreme Resolution No. 
344, declaring that to facilitate transportation of 
food supplies, all farming areas within 250 feet 
on both sides of asphalt highways in the Depart- 
ments of Lima and Callao shall be planted with 
food crops at the next sowing season. (El Peru- 
ano, June 9, 1944.) 


126. May 24, 1944. Supreme Resolution No. 
339, approving the plan and budget submitted 
for the importation of 57,700 fruit trees of spe- 
cial varieties and the necessary tools for their cul- 
tivation, to carry out the national project of stimu- 
lating and extending fruit growing. (El Peruano, 
June 9, 1944.) 


127. June 2, 1944. Supreme Decree authoriz- 
ing provincial and district officials to impose fines 
for local infractions of regulations made by the 
Consumer Protection Committees established by 
the Supreme Decree of April 1, 1944 (see Peru 
115, BULLETIN, September 1944). (E] Peruano, 
June 10, 1944.) 


URUGUAY 


200. March 29, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
608/944, prohibiting the exportation of gum-lac. 
(Diario Oficial, April 11, 1944.) 


201. April 19, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2580/943, fixing a maximum price for imported 
tin. (Diario Oficial, April 22, 1944.) 


202. April 20, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
825/944, repealing the decree of April 19, 1944 
(see 201 above) and maintaining in effect the 
price fixed for imported tin by the decree of No- 
vember 5, 1943 (see Uruguay 168, BULLETIN, 
April 1944). (Diario Oficial, April 24, 1944.) 


VENEZUELA 


155. May 17, 1944. Resolution No. 25, Na- 
tional Transport Board, regulating distribution of 
2,210 tires and 1,912 tubes for trucks and buses 
imported from Brazil by the Agricultural and 
Livestock Bank, and fixing maximum prices there- 
for. (Gaceta Oficial, May 17, 1944.) 


156. June 9, 1944. Resolution No. 26, Nation- 
al Transport Board, fixing maximum prices for 
the retreading of tires. (Gaceta Oficial, June 9, 
1944.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


1514. June 27, 1944. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Canada 
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regarding post-war disposition of certain defense 
projects and installations constructed in Canada 
by the United States Government. (Effected by an 
exchange of notes dated June 23 and 27, 1944.) 
(The Department of State Bulletin, July 30, 
1944.) 


154. July 27, 1944. Agreements concluded be- 
tween the United Kingdom and the United States 
and the Government of Luxembourg concerning 
arrangements to be made for civil administration 
and jurisdiction in Luxembourg territory when it 
is liberated by the Allied Expeditionary Force un- 
der the Supreme Allied Commander. (The De- 
partment of State Bulletin, July 30, 1944.) . 


155. August 8, 1944. Arrangements made be- 
tween the Governments of Belgium, Canada, 
Greece, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States to insure 
the continued availability of their tonnage re- 
sources for all purposes of the United Nations 
in the changed circumstances anticipated during 
the latter phases of the war. (Other governments 
concerned to be informed and invited to associate 
themselves with the arrangements.) (The Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, August 13, 1944.) 


156. August 8, 1944. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and the United 
Kingdom laying down certain broad principles 
governing international trade in petroleum, to as- 
sure the availability of adequate petroleum sup- 


plies to all peaceable countries at fair prices and 
on a non-discriminatory basis; the development of 
petroleum resources with a view to the sound 
economic advancement of producing countries; 
recognition of the principles of equal opportunity 
in the acquisition of concessions; respect for valid 
concession contracts; and freeing the pfoduction 
and distribution of petroleum from unnecessary 
restrictions; and providing for the establishment 
of an International Petroleum Commission com- 
posed of representatives of the two Governments. 
(The Department of State Bulletin, August 13, 
1944.) 


157. August 10, 1944. First program of studies 
regarding post-war rubber problems, prepared by 
officials of the Governments of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and the Netherlands, fol- 
lowing exploratory conversations in London, in 
which a comprehensive survey was made of the 
rubber situation, covering both natural and syn- 
thetic rubber and the related problems. (The 
Department of State Bulletin, August 13, 1944.) 


158. August 14, 1944. Announcement by the 
United States Department of State of a series of 
exploratory talks between United States and Soviet 
groups in Washington during the months of June 
and July 1944, on the subject of post-war civil 
aviation. The conversations were of a preliminary 
exploratory character and no commitments were 
made on either side. (The Department of State 
Bulletin, August 20, 1944.) 


Pan American News 


Ecuador-Peru boundary agreement 


On May 22, 1944, the final notes were ex- 
changed between the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of Ecuador and Peru to give effect to 
the Protocol of Peace, Friendship and Boun- 
daries signed between the two nations on 
January 29, 1942 at Rio de Janeiro. (Fora 
description of the background and terms of 
this protocol see BULLETIN, May 1942.) 
This interchange of notes was the result of 
negotiations carried on under the direction 
of the then Brazilian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, to resolve certain 
difficulties in interpretation of the boundary 
as fixed by the terms of the protocol. 

According to official notices in the Ecua- 
dorean and Peruvian press, the differences 
which arose in interpretation of the boun- 
dary in various sectors will be solved as 
follows: 


(Unofficial translation) 


A. In the west 
1. Zarumilla sector 


a. Starting from the Boca de Capones on 
the Pacific Ocean, the boundary line will follow 
the thalweg of the canal between the islands 
Payana and Pollo on the north and Correa and 
Matapalo on the south, until it reaches the mouth 
of that branch of the Zarumilla river which flows 
into the estuary of Hualtaco (thus leaving with 
Ecuador the islands of Payana, Callejones, Tem- 
bleque and Pollo, and with Peru Correa and Mata- 
palo). The ownership of the La Vaca Islands 
will be determined by their position in relation to 
the thalweg at the moment of the demarcation, 
and they will belong to that country on whose 
side of the frontier they are found to be located. 

b. The frontier will proceed by the afore- 
mentioned branch of the Zarumilla river until it 
meets the old bed of this river, known as the 
“Estuary of Jali’ at Latitude 3°27'34” South and 
Longitude 80°14'45” West; it will continue along 
this old bed passing the bridge of Aguas Verdes, 
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opposite Huaquillas, by Balarezo, Ballejo and 
Dornais until it meets the present bed of the 
Zarumilla river at the point called “Dos Bocas,” 
about two miles to the north of Balsalito at 
Latitude 3°32'54” South and Longitude 80°18’50” 
West; then it will follow the course of the Zaru- 
milla river upstream until it meets the first marker 
of the section of the boundary already agreed upon. 

c. Within three years, Peru promises to 
divert a part of the waters of the Zarumilla river 
to the old bed to supply the Ecuadorean nationals 
living on its bank, and also assures Ecuador of 
co-dominion of the waters according to interna- 
tional practice. 


2. Puyango river sector 


a. From the boundary marker constructed 
at the Balsamal or Lajas creek, approximately 
seven and a half miles upstream from Matapalo, 
the frontier will proceed along this stream to the 
mouth of its small tributary on the left bank, situ- 
ated near Meridian 80°10’ West. 

b. It will then follow this creek upstream, 
taking the branch whose source is nearest the 
source of the Trapasola creek (a tributary of the 
Puyango river, flowing into it on the right near 
Meridian 80°8’ West), continuing by a straight 
line uniting these two sources. 

c. The frontier will proceed downstream 
along the Trapasola until it flows into the Pu- 
yango or Tumbes river in the immediate vicinity 
of Meridian 80° West. 

d. It will continue downstream along the 
Puyango or Tumbes river until its confluence with 
its tributary Cazaderos on the lef.. 


3. Cazaderos sector 


a. From the boundary marker constructed 
at the confluence of the Cazaderos creek with the 
Puyango or Tumbes river, the frontier will follow 
upstream along the course of this brook until its 
meeting with the meridian which passes approxi- 
mately one mile west of the church of the Ecua- 
dorean settlement of Mangaurco. 

b. It will proceed southward linked to this 
meridian as far as the divide which separates 
the waters for the Cazaderos basin from those 
going to the Chira river basin. 

c. It will continue along this divide to the 
source nearest to the Pilares brook. 
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d. Peru will indemnify and reimburse all 
Ecuadorean property-owners whose lands may be 
left on Peruvian territory. 

4. Nudo de Sabanilla sector 

a. From the boundary marker constructed 
by the Mixed Commission at the mouth of the 
Bermejo river, the frontier will advance along the 
stream that forms the Espindola, Bermejo, or 
Quingos river whose source is nearest to the 
source of the Blanco river, which helps to form 
the Canchis river; it will continue by a straight 
line uniting these two sources. 

b. It will proceed downstream along the 
Blanco river to its mouth; and by the Canchis 
river to its confluence with the Chinchipe river. 
B. In the east 

1. Lagartococha sector 


Differences in this sector will be settled 
according to the solution offered by Captain Braz 
Dias de Aguiar of Brazil after an inspection /n 
loco. 


2. Cordillera de El Céndor sector 


Differences in this sector will be settled 
according to the solution offered by Captain Braz 
Dias de Aguiar of Brazil after an inspection in 
loco. 


Message of the President of 
Nicaragua 


President Anastasio Somoza’s annual mes- 
sage to the Congress of Nicaragua, delivered 
at its Opening session on April 15, 1944, 
laid special emphasis on the contributions 
that Nicaragua has made to the war effort. 
“Activities which have to do with the con- 
flict,” he said, “take first place in the gov- 
ernment’s solicitude.” 

During the year covered by the message 
Nicaragua created a National Committee for 
Political Defense, took part in the United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agricul- 
ture at Hot Springs, Virginia, signed the 
convention which established the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, and recognized the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation as adminis- 
trator of all French overseas territories which 


acknowledge its authority. Business and per- 
sonal property owned by enemy nationals 
was by law made subject to expropriation, 
and proceedings were instituted to give ef- 
fect to the law. Production of rubber, 
abaca, and oil-bearing plani, was greatly in- 
creased to meet war demaids, and health 
measures were undertaken for the protection 
of workers in the rubber-growing areas. The 
Rubber Development Corporaiion was au- 
thorized to build landing fields in regions 
from which rubber must be taken out by 
air. Nicaragua’s legations in Mexico and 
the United States were raised to the rank 
of embassy. 


Involved in the war efforts was a con- 
tinued price rise, with consequent increase 
in the cost of living. Defense measures 
against this threat to the country’s human 
resources were carried out by the Board of 
Price and Trade Control, which regulated 
prices of food and of other necessities of 
life. The Board was also in control of 
the consumption of kerosene and certain 
necessary tools and farm implements; and 
in February 1944 it was granted jurisdiction 
over the country’s importations as a further 
To facilitate a 
better grasp of the problems involved, plans 
were made for the construction of a cost-of- 


means of stabilizing prices. 


living index, with periodical reports on 
price movements and the buying power of 
wages. 

Economic development continued to be 
active. Exports for 1943 came to a total of 
74,334,730 cordobas, and for the same pe- 
riod the monetary circulation reached 36,- 
562,319 cordobas. Expenditures were kept 
within the revenue without any interruption 
of road building or sanitation works. Amor- 
tization of the frozen commercial debt was 
increased, and the guaranteed customs bonds 
of 1918, whose cancellation had been set for 
1953, were reduced to a figure of 17,450 
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cérdobas principal plus 8,242 cérdobas in- 
terest. The 1939 Export-Import Bank loan 
was amortized in the amount of $404,000. 
During the period January 1927 - March 
1943, President Somoza’s administration 
amortized the Nicaraguan Public Debt to the 
extent of 19,102,573 cérdobas, and as a 
consequence national credit at present en- 
joys an exceptional rating. For the fiscal 
year 1944-1945 President Somoza announced 
a salary increase for government employees, 
an increase which was to be distributed at 
inversely graduated rates instead of in a 
flat percentage rise. As an aid to greater 
national production, the Mortgage Bank of 
Nicaragua was authorized by a decree of 
December 1943 to issue a special series of 
mortgage notes up to a total of 800,000 
cordobas. 

Educational advances during the year 
were stimulated by the budget item allotted 
to the Ministry of Public Instruction, which 
was greater than last year’s figure by nearly 
a million cérdobas. This enlargement pro- 
vided an increase of 42 percent in the 
amount for teachers’ salaries, and also per- 
mitted the establishment of 72 new schools. 
Nicaragua was represented at the First Con- 
ference of Ministers and Directors of Edu- 
cation of the American Republics, which 
met in Panama in September 1943; and in 
March 1944 a national assembly of teachers 
was convened at Managua to give effect to 
the resolutions of that conference. 

Public health work during the year suc- 
ceeded in making some reduction in the 
prevalence and mortality rates of malaria, 
tuberculosis, syphilis, and diseases carried by 
intestinal parasites. One new hospital was 
inaugurated, with three more nearly ready. 
A national school for nurses was opened, 
and sanitary units organized in several parts 
of the country. The general mortality rate 
for the year was 12.5 per thousand, with an 
infant mortality rate of 98 per thousand 


live births. Drainage works, an incinerator, 
a new slaughterhouse, and better water facil- 
ities improved the health conditions of 
Managua; Managua also took a general 
sanitary census as a basis for further sanitary 
undertakings, and President Somoza ex- 
pressed a hope that other cities might soon 
follow the capital city in this practical step. 

Road building received continued atten- 
tion, with many highways and side roads 
built, rebuilt, or repaired. October 1943 
saw the completion of the emergency sec- 
tion of the Inter-American Highway, which 
was begun in August 1942. One-third of 
the cost was borne by Nicaragua and two- 
thirds by the United States; Nicaraguan 
engineers took charge of the southern por- 
tion, from Diriamba to the Costa Rican 
frontier, while an American firm supervised 
the northern part. 

Six aviation officers were added to the 
country’s armed forces, and 51 new officers 
graduated from the Military Academy. 

Agriculture had a successful year. The 
two new experiment stations opened last 


year with the cooperation of the United 


States Government were developing well, 
and were putting most of their effort into 
promoting the growing of rubber and abaca. 
At other points food crops were receiving 
special attention, with the aim of helping 
the country to become more nearly self- 
sustaining; and stockraising was stimulated 
by an exposition in Managua which laid its 
emphasis on progress in quality of breeds. 
A new office, the presidential secretariat, 
was created by the Council of Ministers in 
May 1943, to give suitable standing to the 
President’s staff. . . 


Chilean economy in 1943 


The Chilean economic year in 1942, ac- 
cording to a report by the Central Bank of 
that country, was marked by a “stagnation 
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of commerce and production.” The year 
1943, on the other hand, although some 
branches of industry felt very keenly the 
effects of the war and others remained at 
a standstill, was in general a much mote 
favorable one. Mining and manufacturing 
production dropped to a lower level than 
in 1942, but particularly great increases 
were noted in textile production, building 
activities, and agricultural production. The 
characteristic feature of 1943 was the very 
moderate rise in prices, which undoubtedly 
contributed to a general condition more fa- 
For the first time 
since the outbreak of the war, there was 


vorable for commerce. 


also an increase in bank credit, which, with- 
out being excessive, was greater in percent- 
age than the rise in prices, so that the 
greater part of the credit advanced went to 
finance the larger volume of business which, 
according to the Central Bank, increased by 
9.7 percent in 1943. Following is a more 
detailed account of economic activities in 
Chile in 1943: 


Production 


The general index of mining production, 
compiled by the General Statistical Board, 
showed a slight drop of 2 percent for the 
year 1943 compared with the average for 
1942. In respect of the year 1941, when 
mining production reached a peak level only 
surpassed by the figures for the years 1928 
and 1929, the index declined approximately 
6 percent. The gross output of coal in 
1943, at 2,277,000 tons, was 5 percent 
greater than the total for 1942. In accord- 
ance with this increase, there was a fise 
in the number of miners employed, but at 
the same time, the output per miner dropped 
to 134.7 tons from the 138.5 tons of 1942. 
Mining of nitrates and gold dropped 4.8 
and 7 percent respectively from their 1942 
level, while the production of bar copper 


and iron ore remained at approximately the 
same level as in 1942. 

As previously stated, agricultural produc- 
tion was greater in 1943 than in the year 
before. The wheat harvest of the 1942-43 
season was 945,687 tons, or 83,143 tons 
more than the previous harvest. In spite of 
this increase, however, it was necessary to 
import from Argentina 30,970 tons of 
wheat to satisfy the demand for this com- 
modity. The harvest of oats was 16.7 per- 
cent larger than in the 1941-42 season, the 
barley harvest 6 percent larger, and the rice 
harvest 77.6 percent more than the total for 
1941-42. The increase in land placed under 
cultivation with the above mentioned grains 
was largely due to a considerable reduction 
in the sowings of hemp, of which fiber there 
are large unexportable stocks in the coun- 
try. The bean crop rose 1.6 percent; peas 
5 percent; chickpeas 33 percent; and corn 
11.3 percent. Potato crops gave a slightly 
smaller yield, while lentils continued to 
decrease, dropping to less than one half of 
the previous year’s production. 

The output of the fourteen outstanding 
lines comprising the index of manufactur- 
ing production continued to decrease in vol- 
ume during 1943. The yearly average for 
1943 showed a drop of 3.6 percent. There 
was a decline of 20 percent in the produc- 
tion of sugar, 11 percent in glassware, 9 
percent in coke, and 6 percent in soap and 
tar. Smaller decreases were shown in the 
production of paper (3 percent) and 
woolen and worsted goods (2 percent). 
Slight increases were recorded in the pro- 
duction of matches (7 percent), footwear 
(7 percent), woolen yarn (5 percent), 
beer (4 percent), tobacco products (4 per- 
cent) and cement (3 percent). Special sta- 
tistics on textile production showed the fol- 
lowing variations: cotton piece goods in- 
creased by 15 percent, knitted goods by 8 
percent, artificial silk goods by 7 percent, 
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and, as stated above, knitting wool by 5 
percent. Hemp and jute products showed 
no variation in 1943. All these variations 
caused the general index of textile produc- 
tion to increase by 6 percent compared with 
the level of 1942. 

Although larger by 10 percent than the 
1942 figure, building projects for 1943, 
which totalled 7,012,120 square feet, were 
almost 10 percent less than the high of 
7,829,962 square feet which had been regis- 
tered in 1941. The average price per square 
meter (about ten square feet), including ail 
types of buildings—dwellings, commercial, 
industrial and public buildings, etc.—was 
1,060 pesos. 

Total wages paid to workers during 1943 
reached 3,954,100,000 pesos, without in- 
cluding wages paid by the state railways. 
This was an increase of 16 percent over the 
year 1942. Since prices increased too, 
national purchasing power was not increased. 


Commerce 


In the field of commerce, foreign trade 
remained at approximately the same level 
in 1943 as in the preceding year. Exports 
worth 867,200,000 gold pesos, indicate a 
negligible increase of 1/, percent, while im- 
ports at 636,300,000 gold pesos were 2.4 
percent over 1942. Most of this latter in- 
crease, however, was registered in the last 
two months of 1943, since the foregoing 
months had shown imports below the 1942 
level. Chile’s foreign trade balance was a 
favorable one of 230,900,000 gold pesos. 

Commerce within the country was marked 
in 1943 by an average rise in prices of 13 
percent, smaller, nevertheless, than the 32 
percent rise which occurred in 1942. The 
index of the cost of living rose by 8 percent 
in 1943, with the following increases 
shown in the groups making up the index: 
food, 4.2. percent; housing, 6.6 percent; 


light and fuel, 2.7 percent; clothing, 10.3 
percent; various, 39.4 percent. The rela- 
tively large increase in the last group was 
largely due to the rise in the price of soap 
and streetcar fares. 


Money and finance 


The net amount (excluding duplications) 
of credit advanced by all the country’s bank- 
ing institutions, the Commercial Banks, the 
National Savings Bank, the Central Bank, 
the Popular Credit Bank, etc., rose during 
the year to 7,243,000,000 pesos, as com- 
pared with 6,401,000,000 pesos for 1942, 
an increase of 13 percent. If it is remem- 
bered that between the end of 1942 and 
1943 the general price level rose only ap- 
proximately 5 percent, it can be deduced 
that the major part of 1943’s increased 
credit corresponded to an increase in the 
volume of business. It is interesting to note 
that the contrary occurred in 1942, when 
prices rose 30 percent and the volume of 
business increased only 15 percent. 

Transactions on the stock exchange dur- 
ing 1943 amounted to 2,365,200,000 pesos, 
one of the highest amounts recorded during 
the past sixteen years, and greater than 
1942’s 1,856,800,000 pesos. Transactions 
in bonds (including national, municipal and 
mortgage bonds) also increased in 1943, to 
476,700,000 pesos as against the 365,000,- 
000 pesos of 1942. 


Latin American foreign trade in 
19431 


In recent issues of the BULLETIN, accounts 
of the foreign trade of Argentina, Peru, and 


For the information of the reader, the foreign 
currency mentioned herein was on August 5, 1944 
approximately equal to the following in United 
States currency: the Mexican peso—twenty cents; 
the Brazilian cruzeiro—fwe cents; the Cuban 
peso—one dollar; the Colombian peso—fifty-seven 
cents; the Chilean gold peso—20.599 cents; the 
Salvadorean colén—forty cents. 
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the United States in 1943 were published. 
Following are statistics on foreign trade 
activities in certain other American Repub- 
lics during that year. Unfortunately, equally 
detailed information is not at present avail- 
able for all the countries. 

Mexican exports and imports both in- 
creased in 1943, exports being valued at 
1,129,850,025 pesos as compared with 
1942’s 992,454,689 pesos, and imports to- 


talling 909,583,302 pesos in comparison 
with 753,038,993 pesos for 1942. Total 
tonnage also rose, and amounted to 2,907,- 
219 tons for exports and 1,266,245 tons for 
imports. Mexico was left with a favorable 
balance of trade of 220,266,723 pesos. The 
following tables show the principal coun- 
tries with which Mexico traded, and the 
principal commodities that were exported 
and imported: 


Mexican foreign trade—principal countries 


(Value in pesos) 








Imports 
RWiniteclStates! ijt astociav ele cso 805,472,811 
ANESTNGINEL, 9a seen oles lone akene Dae ea 22,111,436 
Greate nitalinennn pesca abel 18,227,589 
(Gaal aM Pash, eee ges he 16,470,805 
SwaltzenlarnGlnwas yess ie jis acetee 10,724,448 





Exports 
Wniteds: States: ee ee ee 991,485,628 
Cubs ee oer rl deers ng eet 26,322,901 
Guatennalla pais cader pba uets oaks 18,351,249 
(GOS FARA Cal ead WORM i I leet Dt A ead 11,917,011 
INGaipalo Ua aia Mace saath es 11,029,406 





Mexican foreign trade—principal commodities 


(Value in pesos) 











Imports Exports 

Wesctablemproductsim sane eee se 162,213,733 Wecetablemprodictsme aria 337,903,691 

Minenaligproductse a -eieaaecer 159,070,555 Common metals and their manufac- 
CUTESit Metra he hcpeene emer nay are 219,436,838 

Industrial machinery and equip- Food, beverages, tobacco and chemi- 
DOVETTVE” oda we ON ST Ore REECE aes nee 133,186,113 caliiproductsim 4s avai care 138,614,678 
Chemical products .............. 112,312,847 Textiles and their manufactures .. 107,524,090 
Industrial products ............. 88,221,888 /Nsovsoovall. joyroyahnvttS 5 oon oonachcosee 95,679,631 


Brazil ended the year 1943 with a favor- 
able trade balance of 2,655,241,000 cru- 
zeitos, both exports and imports having sur- 
passed in value the records of all previous 
years. Exports reached a total value of 
8,728,569,000 cruzeiros and a volume of 
1,486,953 tons (this last, however, a de- 
crease of 35.5 percent from the record vol- 
ume established in 1939); imports were 
valued at 6,073,328,000 cruzeiros, and 
amounted to 1,486,749 tons, a 31 percent 
decrease in volume from the 1939 amount. 

An outstanding feature of Brazilian for- 
eign trade in 1943 was the continued rise in 


the proportion registered by manufactures in 
relation to total exports. Last year manufac- 
tures were nearly 20 percent of all Brazilian 


products shipped abroad. 


Textiles, especially cotton goods, led man- 
ufactured exports in 1943 with a value of 
1,292,658,000 cruzeiros. Rubber articles, 
chiefly tires and tubes, followed, to the 
amount of 224,973,000 cruzeiros. The sales 
of chemicals and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, which were greatly stimulated by the 
war, amounted to 73,250,000 cruzeiros, 
about two and one-third times as much as in 
1941. Exports of manufactures of steel and 
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iron doubled their value in 1943 over the 
value of those shipped in 1942; the 1943 


value was 30,560,000 cruzeiros. The export 


value of china and glass, which was 12,- 
213,000 cruzeiros in 1943, was double that 
for this classification in 1941. Exports of 
machinery, apparatus, and tools were valued 
at 22,900,000 cruzeiros. 

Coffee, cacao, meat, hides and skins, and 
many kinds of minerals useful in the war 
effort remain important Brazilian export 
products. Exports of cotton diminished in 
1943 because of war conditions. 

For Cuba, totals only are available, since 
the government issued a decree in April 
1942 (see Cuban war measures 141, BULLE- 
TIN, July 1942) forbidding the publication 
of figures on commerce for security reasons, 
but they show that in this country, too, for- 
eign trade activities increased during the 
past year. Exports rose from 182,375,000 
pesos in 1942 to 350,623,000 pesos in 1943, 
while imports rose from 146,738,000 pesos 
to 177,324,000 pesos. The favorable trade 
balance in 1943 of 173,311,000 pesos was 
much larger than the 1942 balance of 
35,637,000 pesos. 

In Colombia, foreign trade was above the 
1942 level, but imports, principally because 
of the lack of shipping, were still below the 
high registered in 1941. Imports, which 
were valued at 170,006,000 pesos in 1941, 
were only 146,692,000 pesos in 1943. Ex- 
ports, on the other hand, continued their 
steady increase, and were worth 218,685,000 
pesos in 1943, or 26,782,000 pesos more 
than the 191,903,000 figure of 1942. Co- 
lombia was left with a favorable trade bal- 
ance of 71,993,000 pesos. According to 
the statistical bureau of the Bank of the 
Republic, the principal export commodities 
were coffee, valued at 176,137,000 pesos; 
gold in the amount of 166,000 pesos—a 
substantial decrease from the record 42,- 
590,000 pesos of 1941; petroleum valued at 





20,016,000 pesos; and platinum at 1,863,- 
000 pesos; while some of the chief imported 
products were raw cotton, valued at 9,830,- 
693 pesos; solid and pneumatic tires, 
5,607,349 pesos; iron and steel in ingots, 
bars, and sheets, 2,863,115 pesos; wrapping 
paper, 2,687,748 pesos; and textile ma- 
chinery, 2,656,509 pesos. 

The foreign trade of El Salvador was as 
follows in 1943: exports—56,324,000 
colones and 89,012 tons; imports — 
29,857,000 colones and 82,041 tons. The 
trade balance was a favorable one of 
26,467,000 colones. 

Chile’s exports in 1943 reached a higher 
level than in previous years, and were valued 
at 867,200,000 gold pesos. Imports, ex- 
cluding coin or specie and precious metals, 
were 2.4 percent more than in 1942, and 
reached 636,300,000 gold pesos as com- 
pared with 1942’s 621,500,000 gold pesos. 
Minerals were the chief export commodity, 
accounting for 79.2 percent of the total, 
while textiles, chemical products, other min- 
eral products, and various manufactures were 
the chief imports. Great Britain accounted 
for the major part of Chile’s trade with 
Europe, the United States for most of 
Chile’s trade with North America, and Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Cuba, Bolivia, and Peru for 
the major part of its trade with Latin 
America. 


American Library of Nicaragua 


On its second birthday in November the 
American Library of Nicaragua will be able 
to show a remarkable increase in the use of 
its books, both those consulted in the library 
and those taken out for home reading. This 
increase is much greater for the books writ- 
ten in Spanish. Of the library's first 3,000 
volumes about three quarters were in Eng- 
lish; and until a few months ago the re- 
quests for books were almost evenly divided 
between the two languages. Recently, how- 
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ever, the number of new teaders asking 
for books in Spanish has been growing so 
rapidly that there have been about five times 
as many requests for Spanish books as for 
the English. Hence the director, Mr. Ed- 
ward Heiliger, is now giving preference to 
Spanish titles as he adds books to the Ii- 
brary’s collection. 

Less than a third of the adult books bor- 
rowed for home use ate fiction. Experienced 
librarians consider this an extremely small 
fraction, one that shows the library to be 
meeting a real need among serious readers. 
Of the non-fiction volumes those dealing 
with history, biography, and travel seem to 
be in greatest demand, while the most rapid 
tise in circulation is among books on the 
social sciences. Managua bookstores have 
noted a substantial improvement in the 
market for the best of their wares since the 
library has been in operation. 

The American Library of Nicaragua was 
opened November 26, 1942, and dedicated 
to the memory of Nicaragua’s great poet 
Rubén Dario. Its first director was Dr. Ro- 
dolfo Rivero; he was succeeded in February 
1944 by Edward H. Heiliger, who came 
from the library of the University of De- 
troit, where he had been specializing in 
Latin American history. The library occu- 
pies a two-story building in Managua which 
was given for the purpose by the Nicara- 
Adult books and tread- 


ers have the main floor, and there is a chil. 


guan Government. 


dren’s room upstairs; both rooms are usually 
filled to overflowing, with a line of readers 
waiting at each registration desk. | 
The Nicaragua library is one of three in 
Central and South America which are ad- 
ministered by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, under supervision of the United 
States Department of State. The first of the 
three was the Benjamin Franklin Library, 
which was opened in Mexico City in April 
1942 (see pages 451-454, BULLETIN, Au- 


gust 1942). In the summer of 1943 a 
thitd, the Artigas-Washington Library, was 
opened in Montevideo (see pages 177-178, 
BULLETIN, March 1944). 

Like the libraries in Mexico and Monte- 
video, the Nicaraguan institution is provid- 
ing free English classes which ate well 
attended; many students are taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to improve their 
reading and speaking of English, while 
others have come for their first introduction 
to the language. Lack of room prevents the 
development in the Managua building of 
the concert and lecture programs which have 
been popular features at the other two 
libraries; even the English classes have to 
be held in the children’s room after the five 
o'clock closing. The library does, however, 
act as sponsor for art exhibits and similar 
functions elsewhere in Managua. It has also 
aided in the organization and operation of 
other libraries in Nicaragua. 

Two bibliographical projects promise to 
be of much value; one is planned as a list 
of all the titles held in the public and 
private libraries of Nicaragua, while the 
other contemplates a register of all the books 
published in and about Nicaragua. For 
libraries in the United States the librarians in 
Managua have been providing assistance in 
securing newly published materials from 
Nicaragua, not easy to arrange from a dis- 
tance. Publications have been sent to the 
Library of Congress, the New York Public 
Library, and various college libraries, besides 
many to the Benjamin Franklin Library in 
Mexico. 


Brazil's 1944 national highway 
plan 


A vast network of highways is beginning to 
crisscross Brazil from all four points of the 
compass, in accordance with the National 
Highway Plan approved by President Ge- 
tulio Vargas by Decree No. 15,093, March 
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MAP OF BRAZIL’S PROPOSED HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


20, 1944 (published in the Diario Oficial 
of Brazil for March 25 and April 10, 1944). 
The plan was in the process of study and 
formulation for almost two years, having 
been initiated by the National Highway 
Planning Commission in May 1942. During 
the year following that time, the Commis- 
sion held thirty-three regular meetings and 
one special session, and presented its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Minister 
of Highways in November 1943. The plan 


as Outlined in the above-mentioned decree 
was the final result of the Commission’s 
work. 

A glance at the accompanying map will 
unquestionably show the inestimable value 
to the Brazilian nation of this great highway 
system, once the plan is brought to com- 
pletion. It is a prodigious undertaking; the 
total mileage of the highways envisaged in 
the plan is slightly over 24,000. This means 
that if all the network were laid out in one 
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straight road, it would fall but a few hun- 
dred miles short of reaching round the 
world. 

The plan divides the contemplated high- 
those running 
generally from north to south, those travers- 
ing the country from east to west, and a 


ways into three groups: 


smaller group of connecting roads. The 
longest single stretch will be the Getultio 
Vargas Highway, extending 3,822 miles 
from Belém to Jaguarao; next in length is 
3,054 miles, from 
Belém to Livramento. It will be noted on 
the map that scattered here and there 
throughout the country are small overlap- 
ping segments; that is, short stretches that 
occasionally form lengths in more than one 
of the main routes. These overlapping sec- 
tions, however, account for only approxt- 
mately 1,800 miles of the total. 

In working out the plan, the Highway 
Commission sought wherever possible to 
avoid the placement of highways along prin- 
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cipal rail routes, either already existing or 
under construction; to take advantage of 
existing or planned state highways; and to 
establish in the interior of the country con- 
venient connecting links with railways and 
air routes. Another main object was to 
correct the tendency of the past to extend 
communications routes fanwise and in sepa- 
rate networks from coastal cities into the 
hinterland- When all the newly planned 
roads are completed, Brazil will have a 
single coordinated highway system that will 
make hitherto remote areas easily accessible 
and that will be of enormous value to the 
nation from the economic, administrative, 
military, and tourist standpoints. 

The following numbered list of the 27 
highways included in the plan will serve as 
a guide to the map. The last six connecting 
roads are not shown on the map, but their 
location may be estimated from their ter- 
minal points. 


I. LONGITUDINAL HIGHWAYS 


1. Getulio Vargas. Belém—Jaguarao, via 
Teresina, Feira, Caratinga, Entre-Rios, Rio 
de Janeiro, Sado Paulo, Curitiba, Vacaria, 
and Porto Alegre. 3,822 miles. 

2. Pan-Nordestina. Sao Luis-Salvador, via 
Teresina, Fortaleza, Russas, Natal, Recife, 
Maceid, and Aracaji. 1,918 miles. 

3. Transnordestina. Fortaleza-Salvador, via 
Russas, Salgueiro, and Feira. 792 miles. 

4. Transbrasiliana. Belém—Livramento, via 
Carolina and Goidnia. 3,054 miles. 

5. Amazonica. Santarém—Porto Dom Carlos, 
via Cuiaba and Entre-Rios. 1,830 miles. 
6. Acreana. Cruzeiro do Sul—Cuiaba, via 

Porto Velho. 1,748 miles. 





II. TRANSVERSE HIGHWAYS 


7. Maranhao. Sao Luis—Carolina, via Caxias. 


835 miles. 

8. Piaui. Teresina—Loreto, via Picos. 474 
miles. 

9. Rio Grande do Norte. Natal—Barra. 196 
miles. 


10. Paraiba. Cabedelo-Icé. 379 miles. 

11. Pernambuco. Recife-Petrolina, via Sal- 
gueiro. 447 miles. 

12. Alagoas. Maceié-Paulo Afonso. 207 miles. 

13. Sergipe. Aracaji—-Joazeiro. 343 miles. 

14. Bahia. Salvador-Pérto Nacional. 846 miles. 

15. Centro-Oeste. Vitdria-Mato Grosso. 1,896 


miles. 
16. Estado do Rio de Janeiro. Entre-Rios— 
Resende. 136 miles. 


17. Estado de Sao Paulo. Santos—Corumba, 
via $40 Paulo and Rio Preto. 1,106 miles. 


18. Parana. Paranagua—Iguassi, via Curitiba. 
545 miles. 

19. Santa Catarina. Curitiba-Torres, via Flori- 
anopolis. 434 miles. 


20. Rio Grande do Sul. Torres—Uruguaiana, 
via Porto Alegre and Sao Gabriel. 549 
miles. 

21. Sul de Mato Grosso. Pérto 15 de Novem- 
bro-Pérto Murtinho. 485 miles. 


III. CONNECTING HIGHWAYS 


22. Recife-Salvador. 579 miles. 
23. Rio de Janeiro-Belo Horizonte. 329 miles. 
24. Belo Horizonte-Sao0 Paulo. 498 miles. 


25. Resende-Araraquara. 388 miles. 
26. Vacaria—Passo Fundo. 112 miles. 
27. Dourados—Ponta Pora. 72 miles. 
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We see by the papers that— 


© Dr. Eduardo Santos, former President of 
Colombia, has been appointed Deputy Di- 
rector General of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration for liai- 
son with member American Republics. Mr. 
Herbert H. Lehman, Director General of 
UNRRA, made this announcement at a din- 
ner in honor of Dr. Santos, and said that 
Dr. Santos’ acceptance will “bring to 
UNRRA the highest order of statesman- 
ship.” 

© Eleven million cruzeiros will be spent in 
improvements of Rio de Janeiro hospitals, 
according to a recent statement made by the 
Secretary of the Board of Health. President 
Vargas of Brazil has signed a decree-law 
authorizing a credit in that amount. 


© Brazil’s recently expanded textile indus- 
tries are looking forward to still further 
development in the post-war period. Brazil- 
ians who attended the Washington meeting 
of the Combined Production and Resources 
Board in June reported that manufacturers 
have their orders for textile machinery ready 
to be placed as soon as such things are 
available; Brazilian firms will then be in a 
position to do even more than at present 
toward satisfying the need for cotton tex- 
tiles, a need which the Board found to be 
world-wide. 


© Two precious relics, mementoes of days 
when Chileans and Argentines stood side by 
side in defense of freedom, were presented 
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by Chilean officials to the Museum of San 
Juan, Argentina, on Argentina’s Indepen- 
dence Day, May 25. One was a map of 
the Andes region which was made by Span- 
ish military engineers in the 18th century, 
and was used by General San Martin when 
he led his expedition to Chile. ‘The other 
was an album of facsimiles of letters and 
official documents of Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento, dating from the period when the 
future president and many other liberty- 
loving Argentines were gathering strength 
in Chile for the effort that was to rid Buenos 
Aites of the dictatorship of Rosas. 


© Guatemala’s National School of Agricul- 
ture has been moved to a new location on 
high land about a dozen miles from the 
capital city, where there is space for dairy, 
apiary, poultry yard, orchard, gardens, and 
nursery, as well as for workshops, sawmills, 
offices, and laboratories. 


® Before he had been a month in office, 
Costa Rica’s new President, Teodoro Picado, 
made himself accessible to his fellow citizens 
by holding an open-air audience in the Na- 
tional Park at San José. During the hour 
of the audience more than one hundred in- 
dividuals and groups were able to talk with 
him personally and present their special 
wishes and complaints. 


© English is to be taught in all the primary 
schools of Costa Rica; a decree to that effect 
was passed in June by the Costa Rican 
Congress. 
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THe PAN AMERICAN UNION, now 54 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 


the Dominican Republic, 


of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. April 14 is celebrated an- 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 
Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship among 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are freely available 


to officials and private citizens alike. Its affairs 





are administered by a Director General and an 


Assistant Director, elected by and _ responsible 
to a Governing Board composed of the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States and repre- 
sentatives in Washington of the other American 
governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Divisions 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, eeonom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, 


music, juridical 


matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
All these divisions 


maintain close relations with official and unofficial 


labor and social information. 


bodies in the countries members of the Union. 


The Columbus Memorial Library contains 
120,000 volumes and 2,400 maps. The BuLte- 
TIN of the Pan American Union, published 


monthly in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is 
the official organ of the institution. For a list 
of other publications of the Union, see the inside 


back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 
International Conferences of American States. 
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Ramon Grau San Martin 
Visits the United States 


PRESIDENT Ramon Grau San Martin of Cuba, 
who was inaugurated on October 10 of this 
year, paid a brief visit to the United States 
while President-elect. He arrived in Wash- 
ington on August 30 at the invitation of 
President Roosevelt, and was welcomed at 
the airport by the Secretary of State and other 
officials of the United States Government, 
while bands played the national anthems of 
the two countries and a detachment of troops 
presented arms. 

The formalities were enlivened by a special 
sense of friendliness to a near neighbor, past 
and present associations with which are of 
particular significance. As one of the United 
Nations, Cuba has rendered many services 
to their cause. Among its contributions are 
supplies of necessary materials (among them 
alcohol, manganese, and nickel), the use of 
strategically located bases, and the mobill- 
zation of its fleet, with a resulting loss of 
ships and men through submarine warfare. 

“Cuba is ready to sacrifice everything for 
the cause of justice and liberty,” said Presi- 


dent-elect Grau San Martin in his remarks 
before the special session of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, convoked 
in his honor on September 1. The Chairman 
of the Board, the Honorable Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State of the United States, ad- 
dressed Dr. Grau San Martin in the name 
of his colleagues, saying: 


Mr. PRESIDENT-ELECT: 

It is with great pleasure that I extend to you 
the warmest possible welcome on behalf of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union. It 
is also a privilege to greet one whose professional 
and public career has been so wholeheartedly de- 
voted to public welfare. 

Of that devotion you first gave evidence as a 
practicing physician," in your tireless efforts to 
relieve the sick and the suffering among the under- 
privileged in your country, and to better the con- 
ditions under which they lived. As a professor 
in the university, you continued that work by in- 
culcating in your students an appreciation of the 
noblest aspect of your profession—the service of 
humanity. Then, when you later held important 


*See biographical sketch of Dr. Grau San 
Martin, BULLETIN, September 1944. 
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public office in your country, you contributed sig- 
nificantly to a greater realization of the need of 
the Cuban people for an improvement in their 
standard of living. 

You have now been called to the highest office 
in the gift of your nation, and thus have been 
given a renewed opportunity to carry to ever 
higher levels the progressive principles to which 
you have dedicated your life. During the recon- 
struction period that will follow upon the United 
Nations’ victory—a period that happily seems 
nearer than we would have dared hope a few 
months ago—it will be the first concern of all in 
authority to make effective the ideals for which 
we took up arms. Paramount among the many 
problems will be the establishment of regimes 
that will work toward general public welfare as 
the ultimate objective of national and international 
action. The example set by such men as you 
cannot fail to be a practical inspiration. 

We welcome you, too, as the representative of 
a people which, from the beginning of its ex- 
istence as an independent nation, has given en- 
thusiastic support to the principles for which the 
Pan American Union stands. The representatives 
of the Republic of Cuba on the Governing Board 
of this institution have steadily and without ex- 
ception given their best effort to promote the 
principles of inter-American solidarity. 

When Japan made her treacherous attack on 
the United States and thereby directly threatened 
the whole Western Hemisphere, your people fully 
realized the menace to the security and institu- 
tions of all the American Republics. Cuba was 
one of the first, to declare war, not only against 
that country, but against Germany and Italy as 
well. 

We therefore welcome you as a proven friend 
and as the future Chief of State of a great people 
which has always rendered faithful service to the 
cause of Pan Americanism. 


To these cordial words the President-elect 
of Cuba replied: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, YOUR EXCELLENCIES: 

It is not a sense of official duty, not a superficial 
feeling, that I experience upon entering for the 
first time this House of the Americas. No sincere 
American can but be surprised, exhilarated, and 
moved upon coming into contact for the first time 
with the wonderful spirit that permeates the atmos- 
phere of this house; a spirit that reflects the 
purest and most ardent life, the only life through 


which can be attained the combined ideal of 
fraternity, union, peace, and justice. These four 
great basic principles of American life are blended 
and symbolized in this building, in which dwell 
in full concord the arts and sciences, the ideals 
and the realizations which from North to South 
give definite form to the generous image of the 
Americas. 

Under this roof we understand better than any- 
where else that America is not an Arcadia des- 
tined to absorb all immigration, nor a miraculous 
land of plenty whose roads lead to fields where 
spring fountains of eternal youth. We understand 
too that it is the cradle neither of political con- 
vulsions nor of coups d'état. 

But under this roof we come to a realization that 
America is a land in which, thanks to a loyal and 
indefatigable collective effort, reason and feeling 
are yielding the most precious fruits of which 
human personality is capable. 

In Washington, more than half a century ago, 
there assembled almost all the States that were to 
take the first step in an undertaking which has 
made of America the most powerful bulwark of 
humane and moral power. A modest beginning, it 
is true, somewhat materialistic, somewhat tenta- 
tive, was that of the “Commercial Bureau of the 
American Republics,” to which was reserved the 
glorious destiny of becoming the Pan American 
Union. 

Sixteen years later, in 1906, Cuba took part as 
a member in the Third Pan American Conference 
at Rio de Janeiro. At last Cuba was independent, 
at last Cuba had consolidated its independence 
with the moral and material cooperation of all 
America, thereby carrying on the most profound 
American tradition, whose generous course runs 
unmistakably from Bolivar to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt—that profound tradition which guarantees 
to the individual every right to liberty and to hap- 
piness and to the nations perfect equality, political 
integrity, and absolute sovereignty. 

Nothing gives more satisfaction than to evoke 
the great Liberator, longing not only for the free- 
dom of his country, but also for that of the whole 
Continent; or the President of the great American 
nation, resolutely rejecting isolationism to offer 
to the sister nations, through the Good Neighbor 
Policy, advice in difficulties, security in danger and, 
in moments of world tragedy, the wealth of his 
country and the lives of his fellow citizens. 

To back this policy, Cuba also makes every pos- 
sible effort to contribute to the system of Pan 
American security and the system of world peace. 
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Thus it helps by supplying raw materials for war, 
by offering the use of certain bases indispensable 
to the defense of the Continent because of their 
privileged strategic situation, by mobilizing its 
fleet, whose principal units have been sunk by 
enemy submarines, and consequently by offering 
up the lives of many of its brave citizens in this 
unparalleled struggle for the triumph _ of 
Democracy. 

Cuba is ready to sacrifice everything for the 
cause of justice and liberty. That is why we ad- 
mire that International New Deal which has been 
brought forth by the concept of the Good Neigh- 
bor, and which is a policy in splendid harmony 
with Cuban ideals. Cuba can fully endorse the 
words uttered by the great statesman Cordell Hull 
at the Pan American Conference in Montevideo, 
when he affirmed that the Government of the 
United States is opposed to everything that limits 
the liberty and sovereignty of countries and peoples. 

Respect for sovereignty is to nations what the 
right to liberty is to individuals. This standard 





gives to all nations not only a great privilege but 
a great responsibility and a great obligation. 
Using the expression of a great contemporary 
philosopher, we may say that our duty is to think 
as men of action and to act as men of thought. 

In a press interview Dr. Grau San Martin 
remarked, as quoted in The New York Times, 
that industrialization and diversification of 
Cuba’s agricultural program would be main 
points in his administration’s platform, along 
with reduction of the country’s external debt. 

The President-elect’s stay in the United 
States was divided between Washington and 
New York. In both cities he received a most 
cordial welcome and many attentions from 
leading figures in national life and from or- 
ganizations of note. 

President Roosevelt gave the first social 
affair for the Cuban guest, a large luncheon 


PRESIDENT-ELECT OF CUBA AT LUNCHEON 


Dr. Grau San Martin appears at the center left, leaning forward. 
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at the White House at which the most em1- 
nent men in government circles were present. 
The next day, at the close of the spectal 
session of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, Dr. Grau San Martin was 
the guest of the Governing Board at lunch- 
eon, served in the Hall of Heroes of the Pan 
American Union. Secretary Hull, the Hon- 
orable Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State, and Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, were 
other American hosts in Washington. A 
brilliant close to Dr. Grau San Martin’s stay 
in the capital was provided by a dinner and 
reception on the evening of September 2, 
for which invitations were issued by Dr. 
Aurelio F. Concheso, then Cuban Ambas- 
sador. The Embassy is a handsome setting 
for such entertainments. 

The President-elect went one afternoon to 
the United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis and the following day laid a wreath 


on the tomb of Washington at Mount Vernon 
and one on that of the Unknown Soldier at 
Arlington National Cemetery. 

Arriving in New York on Sunday morn- 
ing, September 3, for an unofficial visit, Dr. 
Grau San Martin attended mass at St. Pat- 
rick’s. The four additional days that he 
remained in the city were crowded with 
activity. A reception by Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia, a visit to an aircraft plant on Long 
Island, a number of luncheons and dinners 
tendered by prominent individuals and by 
organizations having special connections with 
Cuba, and a final dinner given jointly by the 
Pan American Society of New York and the 
Cuban Chamber of Commerce in the United 
States were on the program of the President- 
elect. At this dinner he said that America is 
the great homeland of democracy and con- 
sequently could not remain indifferent in the 
present duel to the death between democracy 
and totalitarianism. 





The First Pan American Congress 


on Criminology 


JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States Department of Justice 


MANY significant steps in man’s progress 
through the centuries are found in the records 
of conferences. Sometimes these meetings 
follow terrible wars, but from them come 
treaties of peace. 
together people with similar interests and 
mutual problems so that all may benefit from 
personal association and free discussion. 

One of the most important milestones in 
the progress of law enforcement work in 
the Western Hemisphere was passed May 
29, 1944, when the First Pan American Con- 
gress on Criminology met at Santiago, Chile. 
Sessions continued through June 3, with 93 
delegates representing 16 nations in at- 
tendance. 

The gathering was an outgrowth of the 
Latin American Congress on Criminology, 
which at previous sessions had discussed law 
enforcement problems. The idea for a Con- 
gress attended by delegates from all the 
Americas developed and was promoted by 
Dr. Luis Sandoval Smart, among others. 
Dr. Sandoval Smart is Chief of the Police 
Technical Laboratory in the General Bureau 
of Investigations at Santiago and he also was 
Secretary-General of the First Congress. 

Invitations were extended to law enforce- 
ment officials in the American Republics 
through the Chilean Foreign Office. The con- 
ception and holding of the Congress consti- 
tuted a triumph in good relationship. The 
sessions themselves measured up to all ex- 
pectations and I am convinced that much 
concrete good was accomplished. 


Other conferences bring 


The war is exacting a terrible cost, but 
it has brought the peoples of North America 
into closer relationship with the great peoples 
of South America. We in North America 
and our colleagues in South America have 
always known in a vague, abstract way that 
we had the same general problems. Our 
task as law enforcement officers has been to 
discourage anti-social activity as much as pos- 
sible, and to pursue relentlessly the guilty 
and bring him to justice. 

The criminal is the same in any land. He 
may speak Spanish, Portuguese or English, 
but regardless of what his words for murder 
and larceny may be, he presents the same 
kind of problems in our nation as in others. 
The law-abiding citizen is the mainstay of 
civilization everywhere and he must be pro- 
tected with equal zeal and by practically the 
the same methods through the efforts of en- 
forcement officers wherever he may have 
his home. 

Since our problems are so much the same, 
and since agencies charged with enforcement 
of the laws in all the American Republics 
have an identical goal, it was logical that a 
conference should be held to exchange ideas 
and discuss interesting situations existing in 
various nations. 

We of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
already had seen concrete evidence of the 
benefit obtained through visits from and 
visits with leaders in law enforcement work 
in Canada and in nations to the south of the 
United States. Our representatives have been 
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accorded extensive courtesies and fine hospi- 
tality when they visited sister republics in 
this hemisphere. We, too, have greatly en- 
joyed acting as hosts to some of the finest fig- 
ures in modern law enforcement, who were 
able to visit the United States. 

Because the mutual benefit of this greatly- 
increased association was well recognized 
within the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
I was pleased to learn of plans for the First 
Pan American Congress on Criminology. It 
appeared obvious that the good derived from 
prior individual contacts could be multiplied 
by holding such a conference. The fact that 
the idea for the Congress originated in South 
America and that one of the Latin American 
republics was host gave evidence of the 
friendliness of our southern colleagues. 

The pressure of other official matters made 
it impossible for me to attend the Congress 
in person, but I have been informed fully 
of developments by the representatives of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation who were 
at all sessions. The results are gratifying to 
all who are working for close understanding 
and mutual helpfulness among the nations 
of the Americas. 

Relationships at the Congress were har- 
monious. Most of the delegates attending 
are making careers of law enforcement work. 
Their lives are devoted to betterment of a 
profession which is honored in direct pro- 
portion to the caliber of the men in it. Many 
at Santiago had won eminence in their 
chosen field and some had prepared learned 
treatises on various aspects of our work. 

So that all might feel free to express them- 
selves in whatever tongue could be spoken 
with the greatest ease, Spanish, Portuguese 
and English were adopted as the official lan- 
guages of the Congress, although it proved 
more practical to carry on virtually all pro- 
ceedings in Spanish. Particular stress was 
placed on scientific investigation. 

Operating in connection with the Congress 


itself were ‘‘voting sessions’ attended by 
chairmen of the delegations. This group 
prepared various recommendations which 
were read at the final session of the entire 
Congress. Incorporated were principles 
which, it was suggested, should be studied 
in considering measures for the improvement 
of law enforcement’s position in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The recommendations embraced many sub- 
jects connected with enforcement work. In- 
cluded was a suggestion that political objec- 
tives be excluded from police organizations. 
Others advocated greater development of 
criminal and civil identification systems; regu- 
lar exchange of information between police 
organizations of various nations; establish- 
ment of adequate training programs; and 
simplification of extradition proceedings 
without infringing on constitutional rights. 

There were still other recommendations, 
but these serve to indicate the serious ap- 
proach made to common problems of law 
enforcement by those attending the Congress. 

President Juan Antonio Rios of Chile was 
named honorary president of the Congress 
and I had the pleasure of being selected 
among several law enforcement officials in 
the Americas for honorary membership. 
Mexico City was designated as the meeting 
place for the Second Congress in 1946, 

During the session, frequent mention was 
made of our common battle against a mutual 
enemy. Through the years of the war it has 
been my privilege to work closely with law 
enforcement officials from a number of Latin 
American nations on matters arising as a re- 
sult of the war. The full story of the work 
which has been done to protect the hemi- 
sphere against the spy and the saboteur may 
not be told until the big guns stop roaring 
and peace has returned once again to this 
troubled world. But some investigations can 
be discussed. 

Slightly more than a year ago an important 
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platinum smuggling case was concluded in 
the United States of North America with the 
sentencing of Harold Ebury in a Federal Dis- 
trict Court in California. He had been en- 
gaged in the smuggling of platinum from 
Colombia into Ecuador and from there to 
neutral ports where it was made available to 
the Germans, who needed every gram that 
could possibly be obtained to keep their war 
machine going. 

Ebury made trips back and forth to South 
American countries. He claimed to be en- 
gaged in legitimate business enterprises, and 
it was obvious that the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation needed the help of investigators 
in South America. 

That help was requested and freely given. 
The fact that Ebury was sentenced as a result 
of his operations is another proof of the 
value of international cooperation in such 
matters, for authorities in both Colombia 
and Ecuador worked in complete harmony 
with the FBI to apprehend the guilty. 

In the United States at present are many 
thousands of Axis war prisoners. Some of 
the detention camps are in Texas, just a short 
distance from the border. Occasionally, a 
ptisoner escapes and succeeds in getting 
across the line into Mexico. But the reception 
there is no better than in the United States, 
for Mexican authorities are on the alert to 
apprehend and return all prisoners of war. 
They will not tolerate willful harboring of 
these fugitives and their fine backing and 
ready assistance have been heartening to all 
in the FBI. 

One fugitive, Gerhard Wilhelm Kunze, 
the notorious German-American Bund’s 
leader, fled from the United States and had a 
boat fitted out and provisioned for a voyage 
which he hoped would take him back to Ger- 
many eventually. Although American-born, 
his strong German heritage caused him to 
forsake the United States. The alertness of 
the Mexican authorities alone was responsible 


for the failure of his plans to flee this hemi- 
sphere. He was returned to the United States 
and was sentenced to serve 15 years for es- 
pionage violations and five years for con- 
spiring with others to violate the Selective 
Service Act. 

In Brazil, Chile, and some other American 
Republics, Axis agents set up clandestine ra- 
dio stations and planned to send a steady 
stream of information on this hemisphere’s 
war activity to their cohorts in Germany. 
Certain information came to the attention of 
the FBI, was made available to the proper 
authorities in our neighbor republics, and 
with much other information, which mean- 
while was being collected there, enough evi- 
dence was obtained to proceed against the 
enemies, break up their operations, and in- 
tern or imprison hundreds of them. 

This cooperation is beyond price. The 
citizens of North and South America will 
never know how much grief and destruction 
were prevented by this close collaboration. 
One can say conservatively, however, that 
the war’s toll would be much heavier if we 
had not worked together. Many fighting men 
will come back from the battle fronts who 
never would have gotten there if action had 
not been taken to block the transmission to 
German submarine headquarters of informa- 
tion on our United Nations ship movements. 

Cuba delivered a resounding blow for the 
cause of freedom when the notorious Nazi 
spy, Heinz August Luning, was caught and 
executed. It was the FBI’s privilege to cover 
certain angles in the United States in con- 
nection with this extremely dangerous man’s 
activities and we enjoyed our fine association 
with the Cuban authorities in this as well as 
in many other matters. 

Some of our neighboring law enforcement 
officials have had occasion to use the facilities 
of the FBI Laboratory. We have in it a tre- 
mendously valuable collection of information 
on security and criminal subjects. Its equip- 
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ment and its staff are available to assist in any 
problems connected with criminal investiga- 
tions in police departments of the United 
States of America or in law enforcement or- 
ganizations of other nations. The FBI Lab- 
oratory’s sole purpose is to help enforcement 
agencies give better protection to the law- 
abiding citizen, and we always welcome op- 
portunities to be of assistance to our col- 
leagues. 

There are presently on file at the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation 91,525,633 finger- 
print cards. Identification service is furnished 
regularly to agencies throughout the United 
States. In addition, the FBI exchanges finger- 
prints with 44 other nations and territories 
despite limitations imposed by the war. 

The value of such exchanges of informa- 
tion was demonstrated recently when a set of 
fingerprints was received from Dublin, Ire- 
land. The person involved was held as a 
suspect in the poisoning of his wife and 
while being questioned made no reference to 
previous residence in the United States. 

His fingerprints arrived, were searched 
against our records, and he was identified 
promptly as an individual who had escaped 
from one penal institution and was wanted 
as a parole violator at another. This informa- 
tion was dispatched immediately to the au- 
thorities in Ireland, who needed to know 
everything possible about their suspect's 
background. 

It is significant that law enforcement ofh- 
cials from every nation represented at the 
First Pan American Conference have partt- 
cipated in the system of international ex- 
change of fingerprint data with the FBI. 
While we already had been introduced to the 
tremendous advantages of working together, 
such gatherings as that held at Santiago are 
certain to increase the benefits because they 


promote additional interchanges of informa- 
tion. 

Our efforts and our energies at present are 
concentrated on the protection of our home- 
lands from the cruel graspings of the Axis 
powers. This war will be won, but law en- 
forcement is fighting another conflict at pres- 
ent which will continue after the treaties of 
peace have been signed and weary soldiers 
return home to civilian pursuits. 

One of the developments in our postwar 
crime situation may well be a trend toward 
increased international operations. Planes 
now carrying bomb loads to our enemies can 
be easily converted into passenger ships 
which will make a hop from New York to 
Rio or a flight from Montreal to Mexico 
City just an ordinary trip. 

Our criminal enemies are quick to change 
their tactics and strategy. They are modern 
in all respects except in their regard for the 
rights of others, for to them a neighbor is 
merely a potential victim. Planes and in- 
ternational highways are means of getting 
to new fields of operation and escaping fast 
to some distant hide-out. If we who have 
accepted the sacred responsibility of standing 
between law-abiding citizens and the crim- 
inal are to do our job well, we must keep 
abreast of developments. 

Certainly, we can gain more by working 
together; surely an attitude of trust, faith, 
and confidence in our colleagues will make 
the work easier for all. 

There is ample evidence of this new era 
of understanding among enforcement author- 
ities of our nations. It was advanced 
greatly by the First Pan American Congress 
on Criminology, and I am sure we face 
many decades of constantly increasing co- 
operation—along with success—in our hon- 
orable profession. 


Bryant 


and Some of His Latin American Friends 


CEARA GUILER CHAPIN 


Editorial Division, Pan American Union 


IN THE ceremonious formality of a presi- 
dential reception in the city of Mexico some 
seventy years ago, two keen and thoughtful 
men confronted each other. One was short, 
squarely built and sturdy, his black hair un- 
touched by gray in this last year of his life; 
his visitor noted “a mild expression of coun- 
tenance, yet with something in his aspect 
which indicated inflexible resolution.” The 
other was spare and wrinkled, erect in spite of 





WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


From a photograph taken in 1873, one year after 
his journey to Mexico 


his 77 years, his snowy hair and long white 
beard; his blue eyes were sunk deep under a 
wide forehead, and he looked the Yankee, 
though modestly holding his own in Spanish. 
Benito Juarez, lately reelected president of 
a Mexico only five years freed of the Austrian 
Maximilian, was making the acquaintance of 
William Cullen Bryant, the New England 
poet who was born 150 years ago this No- 
vember. 

For Bryant that audience with Juarez was 
no mere tourist's adventure. It was the high 
light of a lifelong interest. For many years 
this poet from the northern hills of Massa- 
chusetts had been cultivating his knowledge 
of neighbors to the south, and that in a day 
when almost all his fellow countrymen looked 
only toward Europe. Through acquaintances, 
through travel, and most of all through his 
personal and professional literary labors, he 
had been building friendships in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

First of the neighbor countries to come 
within Bryant’s experience was Cuba. In 
1824 he went from New England to New 
York. He was 30 years old, he had been a 
poet of note for a dozen years, and from the 
small town where he had a small law practice 
he had come to the big city to venture upon a 
life of letters. He began as joint editor and 
quarter owner of a little literary magazine 
called The United States Review and Literary 
Gazette; and thus he became acquainted with 
a youthful Cuban whose poetry he greatly 
admired. Much of it was poetry of nature 
and of meditation, as was Bryant’s own. 
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The Cuban poet’s name was José Maria 
Heredia. An ardent patriot, he had been 
obliged to flee for his life, and was teaching 
Spanish in a private school in Manhattan. 
The two years Heredia spent in New York 
formed only a short episode on his way to 
the home and career he was to enjoy in 
Mexico; and yet it was from New York that 
he made the then laborious journey west- 
ward to see Niagara, and to leave there in 
the book provided for visitors’ autographs the 
great poem that will always be linked with 
his name—Heredia, Cantor de Nidgara. 

Bryant was only beginning his editorial 
career, but he had known poetry almost from 
babyhood, he read Spanish, and he recognized 
a great poem. In 1827 his magazine carried 
a translation of Nidgara, the first of a long 
line of versions in many languages. No 
‘translator’s name was given, and the poem 
does not appear in Bryant’s collected works. 
However, it did appear over his name in at 
least two books published while Bryant was 
in close touch with all such publications. 
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The fact that he never disclaimed the trans- 
lation would mean little had Bryant been a 
less scrupulous man; but his standards of 
scholarship were as high as his personal in- 
tegrity. Perhaps he dropped the translation 
because he had done only part of it. The 
oldest accessible copies are in two bound 
volumes in the Library of Congress; in one 
of them a shaky hand has written on the 
ancient page “Bryant and somebody else,” 
and in the other ‘Part of it translated by 
W. Co Bryant.” 

The next year Bryant translated Heredia’s 
En una Tempestad, and published it as The 
Hurricane in a volume of prose and poetry 
of which he was an editor. The silva form 
he did not attempt to follow in either poem; 
in The Hurricane he took some small liberties 
with opening phrases, and left out the last 
eleven lines, but the rest are Heredia’s, with 
something of the sweep of the original. 

Twenty years later, when Bryant had be- 
come editor and part owner of The New 
York Evening Post, he made his first voyage 
to the south, and it was to Cuba. In the 
spring of 1849 he went to Habana, and 
visited a coffee plantation at Matanzas and 
a sugar estate at Los Giiines. Cuba was still 
under Spanish rule, and Heredia had died in 
Mexico. 

The New York editor wrote home to his 
paper that Cuba could hardly hope to be rid 
of the Spaniards while still encumbered by 
“the mutual distrust with which the planters 
and the peasantry regard each other.” Mean- 
time the former hilltown boy was entranced 
with Cuba’s fresh air: ‘They know nothing 
of close rooms in all the island. . . . Their 
ceilings are extremely lofty, and the wide 
windows, extending from the top of the 
room to the floor . . . are without glass, and 
when closed . . . with blinds . . . do not 
exclude the air.” 

More than a quarter of a century after 


*This translation was published in the BuL- 
LETIN, June 1939. 
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DOM PEDRO II 


Heredia’s brief stay in New York, Bryant 
made a Colombian friend. Rafael Pombo, 
who was 39 years younger than Bryant, had 
been serving as secretary of his country’s le- 
gation. He was writing his own great poet- 
ry, and also making verse translations from 
the English; eleven of Bryant's shorter 
poems were rendered in flowing Spanish by 
the Colombian diplomat. When Pombo tim- 
idly showed Bryant the sonnet Our Madonna 
at Home, which he had written in English, 
Bryant delighted the younger poet by using it 
in the Evening Post.” ‘How can this Catholic 
poem please you who are a Protestant ?’’ asked 
Pombo, and Bryant replied, “We are all 
catholics in art.’’ Pombo related the incident 
in a Bogota paper, and added, “hé aqui otro 
dato mas por qué Bryant es el primer poeta 
norteamericano.’”* 

Pombo, like Bryant, believed that a trans- 
lator need not try to follow the rhyme and 
rhythm of the original. So Bryant’s familiar 
lines 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of 
the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sere. 


read in Pombo’s translation: 


Llegaron los momentos; 
los funerales lugubres del ao, 
Con sus flébiles vientos, 
desnudos bosques y marchitos prados. 


Pombo’s scholarly fellow countryman, 
Miguel Antonio Caro, preferred a translation 
that preserved the rhyme scheme of the origi- 
nal. His version of Bryant’s Hymn of the 
City, , 


Not in the solitude 

Alone may man commune with Heaven, or see 
Only in savage wood 

And sunny vale the present Deity; 


*"New York Evening Post,’ March 11, 1871. 
Reprinted in BULLETIN, November 1933, p. 84). 

“One more reason why Bryant 1s the greatest 
poet in the United States.” 
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Or only hear his voice 
Where the winds whisper and the waves rejoice. 


begins: 


No s6élo en yermo Ilano, 

ni alla en selvoso apartamiento esquivo, 
el pensamiento humano 

puede a Dios contemplar presente y vivo, 
ni sdlo oye tu acento 

donde Ja onda retumba y silba el viento. 


For Bryant’s poem on the death of his 
mother, 


The May sun sheds an amber light 
On new-leaved woods and lawns between; 
But she who, with a smile more bright, 
Welcomed and watched the springing green, 
Is in her grave, 
Low in her grave. 


Caro begins: 


El sol de mayo envuelve en esplendores 
prado y selva, de nuevo floreciente; 
Mas la que a honrar venia estos verdores, 
con sonrisa aun mds pura y mas fulgente, 
en soledad reposa 
bajo la helada losa. 


while Pombo’s first stanza is: 


De mayo el sol luz ambarina efunde 
sobre el lozano bosque y verde grama; 
! . . . pero una ay! de sonrisa ain mas fulgente 
que del verdor la vuelta celebraba 
se esconde, vida mia, 
en una tumba fria. 


Bryant’s Brazilian acquaintance seems to 
have been limited to the emperor. In 1863 
the scholarly Dom Pedro II sent the North 
American poet a photograph of himself, with 
the message that he cherished a picture of 
Bryant and one of Bryant's home, and had 
long been familiar with his poetry. Bryant 
wrote a letter of thanks, saying that he was 
“most happy to possess the likeness of one 
who to the highest power in the state unites 
a generous regard for the liberties of his 
people and a philanthropic desire for the 
greatest good of the greatest number.” 

Thirteen years later, when the Brazilian 
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BENITO JUAREZ 


ruler came to New York after taking part 
in the opening of the Centennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia, Bryant was a member of 
the reception committee. Dom Pedro recog- 
nized him at once, and opened a conversa- 
tion which both learned men enjoyed. From 
the United States the emperor went on to 
the Near East, and in Smyrna he gathered 
for his Yankee friend, in a grotto named 
after Homer, an oak leaf and an acorn “‘which 
I offer the translator of Homer in homage 
to his talent and in remembrance of the happy 
hours the reading of his translation has given 
me... and of the brief moments in which 
I enjoyed his company.” The acorn was 
planted at Bryant’s country home on Long 
Island. 

It was natural that the poet and editor 
should wish to visit Mexico. He knew and 
admired Mexican poetry, and he had been 
moved by Mexican history. With the sea- 
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soned editor’s eager eye for new talent, Bry- 
ant was quick to value the fables of José 
Rosas Moreno. The simplicity and earnest- 
ness of the little poems attracted him, and 
before they had been long in print Bryant 
was translating them, using some in books 
and some in periodicals. St. Nicholas, the 
monthly magazine which introduced two 
generations of American children to the joys 
of good writing, was founded in 1873; on 
the opening page of its first number appeared 
one of Bryant's translations from Rosas 
Moreno: 
Beside a sandal tree a woodman stood 

And swung the axe, and as the strokes were 

laid 

Upon the fragrant trunk, the generous wood 


With its own sweets perfumed the cruel blade. 


Go thou and do the like; a soul endued 
With light from heaven, a nature pure and 
great, 
Will place its highest bliss in doing good, 
And good for evil give, and love for hate. 


Bryant’s eightieth year was not far off 
when he went to Mexico in 1872. The 


journey to the capital city was a hard one, 
because a long link was lacking in the rail- 
road connection from Veracruz. The poet’s 
conscience was still troubled by the role his 
country had played in the war of the late 
1840's; ‘‘a war in which I take no pride,” 
he called it in the Evening Post. 

In the 1860’s, moreover, when a French 
army sent by Napoleon III was trying to 
establish the Hapsburg Archduke Maximilian 
as emperor of Mexico, the Post had spoken 
boldly for the Mexican patriots, urging the 
United States government to take a firm 
stand against the invaders. A welcome was 
waiting for the Post’s editor. “We believe 
that no foreigner ever was the subject, in this 
capital,” said a Mexican newspaper while 
Bryant was in the city, “of a warmer, a more 
= feception: . .“. To no extrinsic 
influences can be attributed the honors and 
hospitality which were so lavishly conferred 
upon him. . . . They were the spontaneous 
outpourings of a grateful people, who had 
not forgotten that when Mexico was friend- 
less Mr. Bryant became her friend.” 


sincere . 


The Third Conference of the 


Inter-American Bar Association 


MANUEL S. CANYES 


Chief, Juridical Division of the Pan American Union 


THE CONFERENCE at Mexico City was the 
third held by the Inter-American Bar As- 
sociation since its creation in 1940. 

In May of that year the Eighth American 
Scientific Congress met at Washington as an 
integral part of the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Pan 


American Union. Among the eleven sections 
of the Congress, which represented the major 
branches of science, the ninth was devoted to 
the study of international law, public law and 
jurisprudence. During the sessions of that 
section, a group of prominent jurist-delegates 
brought to fruition the long cherished idea 
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of establishing a federation of lawyers’ or- 
ganizations of the various countries of 
America. 

In the brief period of its existence, the 
Association has made remarkable progress, 
and today is one of the best known and most 
active of the unofficial inter-American or- 
ganizations. Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director Gen- 
eral of the Pan American Union, in the mes- 
sage which he sent to the Congress at Mexico 
upon finding himself unable to be present 
on account of official duties, stated: “When 
we stop to think that but four years have 
elapsed since the first steps were taken to 
form the Inter-American Bar Association, we 
can but marvel at the important forward 
strides that have been made by the jurists 
of the continent to establish closer relations 
with one another.”’ 

Within less than one year after its organi- 
zation, the Inter-American Bar Association 
held its first Conference at Habana in March 
1941. Because of transportation difficulties 
created by the war, the Second Conference, 
scheduled for 1942 in the city of Buenos 
Aires, was canceled. Instead a meeting of 
the Council and of the Committees of the 
Association was held in the Pan American 
Union from March 19 to 21, 1942. The 
Second Conference was convened at Rio de 
Janeiro in August 1943 on the basis of a 
resolution adopted at the Council Meeting 
in Washington, and happily coincided with 
the centennial observance of the founding of 
the Instituto da Ordem dos Advogados 
Brasileiros. 

The Third Conference took place at 
Mexico City from July 31 to August 8, 1944. 
The opening session was held in the Palace 
of Fine Arts, one of the most beautiful build- 
ings in the Mexican capital. Among those 
present at this brilliant, formal gathering of 
jurists were His Excellency the President of 
the Republic, General Manuel Avila Ca- 
macho, and members of his Cabinet; members 


of the diplomatic corps; the President and 
members of the Supreme Court of Justice; 
representatives of the National Congress and 
many other high officials of the Mexican 
Government; a large delegation composed 
of some 400 lawyers from nearly evety 
country of America; and many observers and 
guests. The Pan American Union was rep- 
resented by the Chief of the Juridical 
Division. 

At this impressive session, His Excellency 
sehor Ezequiel Padilla, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Mexico, welcomed the delegates in 
the name of his Government. Immediately 
afterwards, Dr. Carlos Sanchez Mejorada, 
President both of the Association and of the 
Barra Mexicana, delivered the inaugural ad- 
dress, to which Mr. Joseph Henderson, Presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, re- 
plied on behalf of the foreign delegates. 
Finally the President of Mexico formally de- 
clared the Conference open. 

The following day, August first, the dele- 
gates met in the Chapultepec Castle. After 
holding a plenary session to initiate formally 
the work of the Conference, they moved to 
the halls previously assigned to the different 
committees and sections, in order to begin 
their respective tasks. 

The Inter-American Bar Association op- 
erates through various committees and sec- 
tions established under Article VIII of its 
constitution for the study of special branches 
of the law and for other special purposes. 
At present the committees and sections are 
the following: 


I. Immigration, Nationality and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

II. Intellectual and Industrial Property. 
Section on Intellectual Property. 
Section on Patents and Trade Marks. 

III. Taxation. 

IV. Administrative Law and Procedure. 

V. Commercial Treaties and Customs Law. 
Sub-Committee on Commercial Treaties. 
Sub-Committee on Customs Law. 
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VI. National Centers of Legal Documentation 
and Bibliographical Indices of Law Ma- 
terials. 

VII. Legal Education. 

VIII. Comparative Constitutional Law. 
IX. Comparison of Civil and Commercial Law. 
Section on Law of Trusts and Trustees. 
Section on Unification or Coordination 
of Legislation relative to Civil Status 
of Persons. 

X. Communications. 

XI. Industrial, Economic and Social Legisla- 

tion. 

XII. Penal Law and Procedure. 

XIII. Territorial Waters and Ocean Fisheries. 
XIV. Post-war Problems. 


The above committees and sections met 
from August 1 through August 7. During 
that period many important papers were read 
before the various groups, many profitable 
discussions were held, and the conclusions 
reached by each committee and section were 
couched in the form of resolutions and rec- 
ommendations, and submitted to the Confer- 
ence for approval at the final plenary session. 

Owing to the limitations of this report it 
is not possible to give even a summary of the 
deliberations of the various committees and 
sections. These deliberations, however, will 
appear in the proceedings. Here we present 
merely a synopsis of some recommendations 
approved by the Conference: 


The establishment of a permanent international 
organization to maintain peace, composed of a 
general assembly, an executive council and a 
permanent court of international justice, with pow- 
er to create from time to time such inferior 
courts as may be necessary. 

Continuation of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, with compulsory jurisdiction over 
all juridical disputes between States. 

Establishment of a permanent institute in each 
country of America for the study of the uniform- 
ity of the civil and commercial laws. 

The immediate establishment of the Permanent 
American Aeronautical Commission, known in 
Spanish as CAPA, created at the First Inter-Ameri- 
can Technical Aviation Conference held at Lima 
in 1937. 
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Convocation of an inter-American conference on 
telecommunications. 

Signature and ratification by those countries 
which have not yet done so of the Inter-American 
Convention on the Regulation of Automotive Traf- 
fic, Washington, 1943. 

Establishment of an additional permanent com- 
mittee on admiralty law within the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar Association to work towards uniformity 
in the laws governing shipping and the merchant 
marine. 

Establishment of an additional section on mu- 
nicipal law within the Inter-American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

Establishment of a commission of jurists to draft 
a project of uniform copyright law. 

Establishment of an autonomous tax court in 
each country of the Western Hemisphere. 

Freedom of teaching in all universities and 
schools. 

Organization of an institute on comparative 
constitutional law. 

Appointment of a committee for the purpose of 
studying the feasibility of a uniform law in the 
several American countries dealing with the con- 
trol of international cartels. 

Formation of a comprehensive juridical vocabu- 
lary in English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French 
to facilitate comparative studies of Latin Ameri- 
can and Anglo-American law. 

Modification of the laws on trusts. 

Approval of the principle of commercial arbi- 
tration as a means of settling disputes arising in 
connection with inter-American commerce. 

Condemnation of racial discrimination. 

Establishment of a Continental Bureau of Crim- 
inal Identification. 

Effective application of the principle of self- 
determination of all peoples. 


Not only because of the character of the 
resolutions adopted, but also because of the 
quality of the papers submitted by the jurists 
of continental and international reputation, 
as well as the prominence of the delegates 
present, the Third Conference was a notable 
accomplishment as a further step in the chain 
of efforts which the Association is making 
to attain the objectives defined in its consti- 
tution. 

Among the many factors contributing to 
the achievement of those objectives one 
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should be mentioned which merited a special 
announcement at the last plenary session of 
the Conference. I refer to the Inter-Amert- 
can Academy of Comparative and Interna- 
tional Law. The Academy was created in 
1941 by virtue of a resolution adopted at the 
First Conference in Havana, and in order 
to bring about its actual establishment, an 
Organizing Committee was appointed the 
same year, with Dr. Ernesto Dihigo, a dis- 
tinguished Cuban jurist, as chairman. The 
first steps of this committee were exploratory. 
Today the Academy is a fact and will begin 
to function in January 1945, thanks to the 
generosity of the Cuban Government, which 
has made available a special fund to facilitate 
the preliminary work and the meetings in 
1945. In order fully to develop its program 
of action, the Academy will approach all 
American Governments, law schools, bar as- 
sociations affiliated with the Inter-American 
Bar Association, universities, and cultural 
institutions that may be interested, requesting 
their financial cooperation. 

Among other activities, the Academy will 
offer each year special and regular courses 
and lectures on comparative and international 
law, will organize scientific meetings, and 
will publish books and pamphlets. The 
Academy is expected to become in time an 
important investigation center in comparative 
and international law, and a meeting place 
for professors and students from all the 


American countries, thus fostering a better 
understanding among them. 

This brief report would not be complete 
without saying a word about the Mexican 
Organizing Committee, whose excellent and 
efficient work won the appreciation and rec- 
ognition of the Conference and an enthusi- 
astic vote of thanks on the part of the dele- 
gates. Composed of Mexican lawyers well 
known in their country and abroad, this 
Committee was presided over by Dr. Carlos 
Sanchez Mejorada, President of the Barra 
Mexicana and of the Inter-American Bar 
Association. 

In addition to undertaking the prepara- 
tory work of the Conference, the Mexican 
Organizing Committee, with the generous 
cooperation of high officials of the Mexican 
Government, arranged a magnificent pro- 
gram of entertainment, which was a striking 
example of Mexico’s proverbial hospitality. 

The Fourth Conference will be held at 
Santiago in 1945, under the leadership of 
Dr. Oscar Davila, President of the Chilean 
Bar Association, well known as author, pro- 
fessor and statesman, who was elected at 
Mexico to serve as the next President of the 
Inter-American Bar Association.1 

"For further information on this Conference or 
on the Association in general, as well as for copies 
of the Proceedings of the First Conference at 
Habana, apply to William Roy Vallance, Secretary 
General, at Headquarters Office, Inter-American 


Bar Association, 336 Southern Building, W ashing- 
fon DG: 


Brazilian Journey 


RAYMOND E. CRIST 


Economic Geographer, Institute of Tropical Agriculture, Puerto Rico, on leave with the Rubber 
Development Corporation 


Part II 


SouTH from Montes Claros the railroad 
followed the grassy p/analto for many miles, 
and only by mid-afternoon did it begin to 
run through fertile valleys where fields of 
waving cane appeared. The mountains be- 
came more densely forested, and here and 
there we saw great logs being dragged to the 
railroad by as many as four yokes of oxen. 


Part I of this article appeared in the October 
1944 issue of the BULLETIN. It described the 
author's memorable trip by car through the inter- 
esting country between Bahia and Montes Claros 
over a road mostly in its early stages.—EDITOR. 


In this fertile country, the effect of the 
“civilizing rails” is easily seen. 

The transition is gradual from the African 
cultural flavor around Bahia, and in north- 
eastern Brazil generally, to the industrialized 
south with its European aspect and affinities. 
South of Montes Claros the villages are 
larger, the rural inhabitants more numerous, 
better dressed, living in better built homes. 
The impression on coming into Belo Hori- 
zonte, after the eighteen-hour train trip 
from Montes Claros, is comparable in a 
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THE CITY OF BELO HORIZONTE 


Since 1897 Belo Horizonte, which was laid out with broad tree-lined avenues and fully zoned, has been 
the capital of Minas Gerais 
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RIO DE JANEIRO 
Brazil’s beautiful capital needs no words to describe it; pictures speak for themselves 


sense to that experienced on entering the 
magnificent city of Edinburgh after a trip 
through the moors of the Scottish highlands. 
For here, indeed, is a modern city, unlike 
anything to the north of it in Brazil. The 
site is ideal, and one has but to look out in 
any direction toward the magnificent sunlit 
mountains which encircle the park-like city, 
to realize that no more appropriate name 
could have been selected than that of Belo 
Horizonte—Beautiful Horizon. 

The capital of Minas Gerais was formerly 
Ouro Preto, whose winding narrow streets 
and steep hills did not permit the expan- 
sion sure to come. Almost half a century 
ago, the city elders decided to move the 
capital, and a commission of engineers was 
formed to select an appropriate site. They 
chose Curral del Rei, a small village of very 
few people, but in an incomparable setting, 
and with potentialities for unlimited expan- 
sion. Broad boulevards were laid out from 
a central praca, the new city was properly 
zoned, and plans were made for the build- 


ing of houses, office buildings and hotels. 
The sleepy village of Curral del Rei had the 
life and animation of a capital city pumped 
into it, and on December 12, 1897, midst 
great festivity, the new center was officially 
occupied. Some of the die-hards, hoping to 
keep alive the memories of Ouro Preto, 
painted scenes from their former home on 
the walls of their new Belo Horizonte 
dwellings. But most people looked to the 
future, built their homes along the wide 
tree-bordered avenues, and, as a symbol of 
their metropolitan aspirations, rode to work 
from the outskirts of the town to the central 
praca on the diminutive street railway pulled 
by a tiny steam engine, named Mariquinhas, 
which, long since supplanted by a modern 
trolley system, is today one of the historic 
relics of Belo Horizonte. 

Wonders have been performed during the 
forty-seven years of Belo Horizonte’s ex- 
istence as the capital of Minas Gerais. 
Today it has well over 200,000 inhabitants. 
The political capital has become a transpor- 
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tation and manufacturing center as well. 
Raw materials from the northern part of the 
state, and from the Sao Francisco Valley, 
such as castor beans, cotton, rubber, and 
cattle, are routed through Belo Horizonte, 
and manufactured goods from Sao Paulo and 
Rio go through Belo Horizonte on their way 
north. Light industries are developing; 
there is an active livestock market; local 
truck crops and dairy products are famous 
throughout Brazil. The cultural side of life 
is not neglected: there are numerous news- 
papers, clubs, bookstores, and movies, and 
the city is renowned as an educational cen- 
ter; to its boarding schools and academies 
come students from all over Brazil. The 
central park is one of the most beautiful in 
the world, with its lakes and animals and 
splendid trees—palms, mimosa, Jacaranda, 
bamboo, and many botanical rarities. The 
clear, exuberant air and the ubiquitous sun- 
shine make the climate perfect. 
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The most recent development is that of 
Pampulha, around the artificial lake eight 
miles from the city. Here clubs, casinos, 
and country homes are being built along 
smoothly modernistic lines and a resort in- 
dustry of the first class is coming into being. 
For the swimmer, the hunter, the hiker, the 
pleasure-seeker, as well as for the one who 
merely wants to spend a quiet weekend away 
from Belo Horizonte, Pampulha is the place 
to visit. 

On the sixteen-hour journey from Belo 
Horizonte to Rio, the train follows a V- 
shaped valley, on the alluvium of which 
gardens thrive under irrigation. There are 
endless miles of formerly wooded hills— 
lands have been deforested and are now coy- 
ered by coarse grass, wearing, in the dry sea- 
son, an aspect much like that of the brown 
hills of California in summer. Grazing is 
an important activity. Both meat and cheese 
are being sent to the Rio market, and the 





THE SUGAR LOAF 


Here the Sugar Loaf, rising from Rio de Janeiro’s harbor, is wreathed in early morning mist 
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dairies near Rio also ship milk. Some of 
the rounded hills, called meta laranja (half 
orange), a few hours out of Rio, are in 
pasture, and because of the serried paths 
made by the cows, they present the appear- 
ance of having been ploughed along the con- 
tour; others are covered as far as the eye 
can reach with orange and lemon trees, 
many new orchards auguring a large increase 
in the production of citrus fruits for the near 
future. Once normal trade is resumed after 
the war, much of this fruit will probably go 
either to Argentina or to Europe in the 
winter season. 

The journey to Rio, that city justly famed 
in prose and verse, can be fittingly concluded 
by a trip across the storied bay to the Island 
of Paqueta.t This fairy-tale island is, in the 
geologist’s parlance, a remnant left behind 
‘as the result of differential erosion, similar 
to the monadnock hills seen on our first day 
out of Bahia, with the difference that this 
area has been encroached upon by waters 
from the sea. The landscape is other- 
worldly in its picturesqueness. Huge bare 
rounded rocks of solid granite over which 
wheel long-beaked sea birds are passed on 
the boat on the hour-and-a-half trip to the 
island, and rocks of the same kind, with 
crescent beaches in between, line many parts 
of the shore of this modern and _ real 
Shangri-La. Royal palms, rising high above 
the other foliage, seem almost to touch the 
tufty cumulus clouds that float in the ceru- 
lean blue. Showers of purple bougainvillea 
cascade through the greenery, for here the 
months are a kaleidoscope of brilliant color, 
and, with the changing seasons, the island 
is aflame with the crimson flamboyant, or 
clad in the blue-violet mist of the jacaranda, 
or golden with mimosa. And the serene 
quiet of a far-off sphere is shed upon the 
scene. Many local fishermen take their liv- 


“This is the island where Madame Chiang Kat- 
shek has recently been staying. 


ing from the waters of the bay, and the fish 
traps, ingeniously constructed in labyrinthine 
bamboo fences, ensnare huge fifty and sixty 
pound dourados, while adding a note of 
rustic beauty to the quiet waters of this 
tropical haven. Rowing, swimming, fishing, 
bicycling, are perfect in this setting, and if 
one wishes, one can circle this tropical gar- 
den in a carriage drawn by a smart though 
aging pair of steeds—automobiles are for- 
bidden on the island. The views ate mag- 
nificent in all directions: toward Rio, flanked 
by the Sugar Loaf and the Corcovado, to- 
ward the rugged mountains to the north, 
wrapped in a blue haze from which the 
“Fingers of God” point heavenward, toward 
the beautifully rounded hills to eastward. 
And all these scenes change with the chang- 
ing lights of the day. In short, it is an 
island of enchantment, just far enough from 
the bustle of Rio, and near enough to the 
comforts and attractions of the capital. 

In the light of past international experi- 
ence, it becomes ever more apparent that 
the era of continental economies is at hand. 
A free flow of goods and services over areas 
of wide regional variation has made for 
great material progress in the United States 
and the Soviet Union—both nations of 
tremendous territorial extent and of numer- 
ous climatic types, but both lacking the areas 
of tropical climate of which many modern 
industrial countries dream dreams—which, 
however, often end in nightmares of inter- 
national extermination. 

Brazil has a large industrialized area 
where factories make use of the raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs produced in the 
regions devoted to agriculture. And this in- 
dustrialization is vigorous, spreading ever 
northward today, much as manufacturing 
extended westward in the United States. 
seventy years ago. Brazil, however, has 
within her own territorial front yard a tropi- 
cal and subtropical empire, where are grown 
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rubber, cotton, cacao, coffee, sugar, fibers, 
spices, and tropical waxes and oils, products 
essential to modern industrialized societies. 
This rich empire is an integral part of Bra- 
zil: it does not have to be won on the field 
of battle. To link this great productive area 
to the industrial center of gravity of the 
country, a serious peace effort must be de- 
voted to highway and railroad building, and 
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to health and sanitary measures designed to 
bring about the maximum efficiency of man 
in the tropics. The cost will be small as costs 
are now reckoned; the gains will be enor- 
mous, calculated in terms of human values 
and of economic progress. And this “world 
in itself” will have been made a better place 
to live in for millions of people, happy in 
the harvest of their good works. 





PAQUETA ISLAND 
View across the water from a shaded retreat on the enchanted Ilha de Paqueta 


Convention on The Inter-American Institute 


of Agricultural Sciences 


THE INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCIENCES! was established June 
18, 1942 under a District of Columbia Char- 
ter with funds supplied by the United States 
through the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. It is administered by 
a Board of Directors composed of the mem- 
bers of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, assisted by an administra- 
tive committee and a technical advisory coun- 
cil. Dr. Earl N. Bressman serves as Director, 
and Mr. José L. Colom, Chief of the Division 
of Agricultural Cooperation of the Pan 
American Union, as Secretary. 

The field headquarters of the Institute were 
formally inaugurated at Turrialba, Costa Rica, 
October 7, 1942 on 2500 acres of land gener- 
ously donated by the Government of Costa 
Rica; and the cornerstone of the first perman- 
ent building was laid March 19, 1943, by 
President Rafael Angel Calderén Guardia 
of Costa Rica and Vice-president Henry A. 
Wallace of the United States. 

In order to give permanent status to the 
Institute, the American governments agreed 
upon a convention, which was opened for 
signature January 15, 1944 at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. To date it has been signed by 
fourteen American countries: Bolivia, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, the United States, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela; and ratified by Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua and 
the United States. 


* See BULLETIN, June 1943, p. 326, for an article 
on the Institute by Dr. Earl N. Bressman, and 
December 1942, p. 703, for additional details. 
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The Government of Nicaragua was the 
fifth to deposit its instrument of ratification 
with the Pan American Union. The act took 
place on August 31, 1944; and therefore, in 
accordance with paragraph 3 of Article XV, 
the Convention will come into force Novem- 
ber 30, 1944. 

The purposes and functions of the Institute 
are outlined in the text of the Convention, 
which follows: 


The Governments of the American Republics, 
desiring to promote the advancement of the agri- 
cultural sciences and related arts and sciences; and 
wishing to give practical effect to the resolution 
approved by the Eighth American Scientific Con- 
gress held in Washington in 1940, recommending 
the establishment of an Inter-American Institute of 
Tropical Agriculture, have agreed to conclude a 
Convention in order to recognize the permanent 
status of the Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences, hereinafter referred to as “the In- 
stitute,” on the basis of the following Articles: 


Article I 


The Contracting States hereby recognize the 
permanent status of the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences, incorporated under the 
laws of the District of Columbia, United States 
of America, on June 18, 1942; and they agree 
to recognize the Institute as a legal entity in 
accordance with their own legislation. The In- 
stitute shall have all the rights, benefits, assets, 
lands and other property to which it was or may 
be entitled as a corporation, and shall assume 
all the obligations and contracts for which it be- 
came responsible as a corporation. 

The executive headquarters of the Institute 
shall be located in Washington, D. C. The prin- 
cipal field headquarters of the Institute shall be 
located in Turrialba, Costa Rica. Regional Offices 
of the Institute may be maintained throughout the 
American Republics. 
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PURPOSES 
Article II 


The purposes of the Institute are to encourage 
and advance the development of agricultural 
sciences in the American Republics through tre- 
search, teaching and extension activities in the 
theory and practice of agriculture and related arts 
and sciences. 

In furtherance of these purposes the Institute 
may, subject to the laws of the several countries, 
exercise the following powers: To develop, 
finance and operate similar establishments and in- 
stallations in one or more of the American Re- 
publics; to give assistance in the establishment 
and maintenance of organizations having similar 
purposes in the said Republics; to purchase, sell, 
lease, improve or operate any property in the 
American Republics, in accordance with the pur- 
poses of the Institute; to collaborate with the Gov- 
ernment of any American Republic, or with any 
other organization or entity, and to give assistance 
to the same; to receive contributions and dona- 
tions of money or property, both real and per- 
sonal; to enter into and carry out contracts and 
agreements; to raise or acquire and, in any man- 
ner, dispose of all agricultural commodities and 
products thereof essential for experimental or 
research purposes; and to carry on any other 
business or activity appropriate to the foregoing 
purposes. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Article III 


The representatives of the twenty-one American 
Republics on the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union shall serve as members of the 
Institute, and shall be considered as members of 
the Board of Directors thereof. In the event that 
any member is unable to attend a meeting of the 
Board of Directors the said member or his govern- 
ment may designate an alternate for that purpose. 
The decisions of the Board shall be adopted by a 
majority vote of its members, which majority vote 
shall include the votes of a majority of the mem- 
bers representing Contracting States. The Board 
shall have, among others, the following functions: 

To elect the Director of the Institute and to 
approve the appointment of the Secretary made 
by the Director. 

To remove both the Director and the Secretary. 

To determine the compensation of the Director 
and the Secretary. 


To supervise the activities of the Director, who 
shall be responsible for carrying out all orders and 
resolutions of said Board. 

To appoint and define the duties and compen- 
sation of an administrative committee consisting 
of not more than eight persons, of whom one 
shall be the Director of the Institute ex officio. 
The members of this administrative committee 
need not be members of the Board of Directors. 

To approve the budget for the administration 
of the Institute to be submitted annually by the 
Director. 

To fix the annual quotas of the Institute. 

The Board shall receive an annual report from 
the Director upon the activities of the Institute as 
well as upon its general condition and financial 
status. 

OFFICERS 


Article IV 


The Institute shall have a Director and a Secre- 
tary. The Director shall be elected by the Board 
of Directors in plenary session for a term of six 
years; he may be reelected one or more times. The 
first term of the Director under the provisions of 
this Convention shall begin as of the day on which 
this Convention enters into force. 

_ The Secretary shall be appointed by the Director 
with the approval of the Board of Directors of the 
Institute and shall be directly responsible to the 
Director. 

The Director and the Secretary shall hold office 
until their respective successors shall be chosen and 
shall qualify; but they may be removed by vote of 
the majority of the members of the Institute. 


THE DIRECTOR 
Article V. 


1. The Director under the supervision of the 
Board of Directors shall have ample and full pow- 
ers to direct the activities of the Institute; and he 
shall be responsible for carrying out all orders 
and resolutions of said Board. 

2. The Director under the supervision of the 
Board of Directors shall be the legal representa- 
tive of the Institute; and he may legalize, with the 
seal of the Institute, all contracts, conveyances and 
other instruments which require such legalization 
and which in his opinion are necessary and ad- 
vantageous to the operation of the Institute. In ad- 
dition, he shall be authorized to take any other 
step necessary to validate such instruments as may 
be required or permitted by law. The Director may 
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grant powers to others for all those acts which he 
cannot perform personally. 

3. The Director, under the supervision of the 
Board of Directors of the Institute, shall have the 
power to appoint, remove, and determine the com- 
pensation of employees. 

4. The Director shall prepare the budget of the 
Institute for each fiscal year, and submit it to the 
Board of Directors at least two months before the 
annual meeting at which it will be considered for 
approval. 

5. The Director shall supmit an annual report 
to the Board of Directors of the Institute two 
months before the annual meeting, setting forth 
the work of the Institute during the year and its 
general condition and financial status, and he shall 
submit to the approval of the said Board the budget 
and the plans for the following year. 


THE SECRETARY 
Article VI 


The Secretary shall keep the minutes and records 
of the Institute, shall exercise all prerogatives and 
carry out all administrative duties assigned to him 
by the Director. 


TECHNICAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Article VII 


Provision is made for the establishment of a 
Technical Advisory Council, as follows: 

1. Each of the Contracting States may ap- 
point an agricultural expert to be its representative 
in the Technical Advisory Council of the Insti- 
tute. This Council shall cooperate with the Di- 
rector on agricultural matters of a technical na- 
ture. The appointment of each representative shall 
be officially notified to the Secretary of the Insti- 
tute. The members of the Council shall serve 
for a period of five years at the will of their 
respective governments, and may be reappointed 
one or more times. 

2. The Technical Advisory Council shall meet 
at least once a year, under the chairmanship of 
the Director of the Institute, at such place as 
the activities of the Institute may require. The 
Director may call special meetings of the Council 
on his own initiative, whenever the best interests 
of the Institute may require. Notice with respect 
to any meeting shall be given at least two months 
in advance and shall state the purpose or pur- 
poses of the proposed meeting. A majority of 
the members of the Council shall constitute a 
quorum. 


3. No member of the Technical Advisory 
Council, as such, shall receive from the Institute 
any pecuniary compensation for his services, al- 
though the Institute may defray traveling ex- 
penses of the members of the Council to the 
annual meeting. 


FISCAL AGENT 
Article VIII 


The Pan American Union shall act as fiscal 
agent for and on behalf of the Institute, and as 
such shall receive and disburse the funds of the 
Institute. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE INSTITUTE 
Article IX 


The income of the Institute for its maintenance 
and operation shall consist of annual quotas paid 
by the Contracting States, as well as of legacies, 
donations and contributions which the Institute 
may accept. Such funds and contributions shall 
be used only for purposes in keeping with the 
character of the Institute. 

The annual quotas shall be determined by the 
Board of Directors of the Institute provided the 
vote is unanimous with respect to the members 
representing the Contracting States. The amounts 
of the respective quotas shall be in proportion to 
the population of each Contracting State, on the 
basis of the latest official statistics in possession 
of the Pan American Union on the first day of 
July of each year. 

The annual quota payment of each Contracting 
State shall not exceed one dollar United States 
currency per one thousand of the total population 
of that State. The quota payments may, how- 
ever, be increased by unanimous recommendation 
of those members of the Board of Directors who 
represent Contracting States and the approval by 
the appropriate authorities of each of the Con- 
tracting States of the increased quota of that 
State. 

The quotas shall be communicated annually by 
the Pan American Union to the Governments of 
the Contracting States, and shall be paid before 
the first of July of each year. 

The quota payments of each Contracting State 
shall commence on the day on which this Con- 
vention enters into force with respect to that 
State, prorated according to the number of full 
calendar months remaining in the current “fiscal 
year. 7 
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The fiscal year of the Institute shall begin on 
the first day of July of each year. 


LANGUAGES 
Article X 


The official languages of the Institute shall be 
English, Spanish, Portuguese and French. 


POSTAL PRIVILEGES 
Article XI 


The Contracting States agree to extend to the 
Institute forthwith the domestic and international 
franking privilege provided in the existing inter- 
American postal conventions and to ask the States 
members of the Pan-American Union which have 
not ratified the present Convention to grant the 
Institute the same postal privileges. 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION 
Article XII 


Lands and buildings in the territory of any of 
the Contracting States of which the Institute is 
the legal or equitable owner and which are used 
exclusively for the purposes of the Institute. shall 
be exempt from taxation of every kind, National, 
State, Provincial or Municipal, other than assess- 


ments levied for services or for local public im- 
provements by which the premises are benefited. 

Furniture, equipment, supplies, construction ma- 
terials and any other articles intended for official 
use of the Institute shall be exempt in the terri- 
tory of. any of the Contracting States from every 
form of taxation, including but not limited to 
customs duties, excise and surtaxes. 

All funds and other property used for the 
purposes of the Institute, and all contracts and 
other official acts of the Institute within the scope 
of its purposes shall likewise be exempt from 
taxation of every kind in the territory of each 
of the Contracting States. 


MOVEMENT OF FUNDS 


Article XIII 


Each of the Contracting States shall take such 
measures as may be appropriate to facilitate the 
movement of funds of the Institute. 


EXEMPTIONS AND PRIVILEGES FOR 
PERSONNEL AND STUDENTS 
Article XIV 


Each of the Contracting States agrees that it 
will accord to persons engaged in the work of 
the Institute or pursuing studies under the aus- 
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pices of the Institute, such privileges with respect 
to exemption from taxation and other burdens af- 
fecting the entry, travel and residence of such 
persons as may be appropriate under its laws and 
regulations. 


SIGNATURE AND RATIFICATION 
Article XV 


1. The original of the present Convention in 
the English, Spanish, Portuguese and French lan- 
guages shall be deposited with the Pan American 
Union and opened for signature by the Govern- 
ments of the American Republics. The Pan Amer- 
ican Union shall furnish a certified copy of the 
present Convention to each signatory Government 
and to the Government of each non-signatory State 
which is a member of the Union. The Pan 
American Union shall inform all the Governments 
of the States members of the Pan American Union 
with respect to all signatures and the respective 
dates thereof. 

2. The present Convention shall be ratified by 
the signatory States in conformity with their re- 
spective constitutional procedures. The instru- 
ments of ratification shall be deposited with the 
Pan American Union, which shall notify all the 
signatory Governments of each ratification depos- 
ited and the date of its deposit. 

3. The present Convention shall come into 
force three months after the deposit of not less 
than five ratifications with the Pan American 
Union.. Any ratification received after the date 
of entry into force of the Convention shall take 
effect one month after the date of its deposit with 
the Pan American Union. 


SY 
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DENUNCIATION 
Article XVI 


1. The present Convention shall, subject to the 
provisions of Paragraph 2 of this Article, remain in 
force indefinitely, but may be denounced by any 
Contracting State by a notification in writing to 
the Pan American Union, which shall inform all 
the other Contracting States of each notification of 
denunciation received. After the expiration of 
one year from the date of the receipt by the Pan 
American Union of a notification of denunciation 
by any Contracting State, the present Convention 
shall cease to be in force with respect to such 
State, but the Convention shall remain in full 
force and effect with respect to all the other Con- 
tracting States. 

2. In the event that the number of Contracting 
States should be reduced to less than five as the 
result of denunciations, the remaining Contracting 
States shall immediately consult with each other 
with a view to revising the present Convention 
and with a view to determining the future status 
of the Institute. If, within two years after the 
date upon which the number of Contracting States 
is reduced to less than five, as the result of de- 
nunciations, no agreement shall have been reached 
by the remaining Contracting States regarding the 
continuation of the Convention and the status of 
the Institute, the Convention shall, upon the ex- 
piration of six months’ written notice by any 
remaining Contracting State, cease to be in force. 
In the event that the Convention should cease to 
be in force, the status of the Institute shall be 
determined by the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union. 
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Music in the Americas 


CHARLES SEEGER 
Chief of the Music Division, Pan American Union 


Phonograph records of music 
of the Americas 


IT is perhaps not an exaggeration to say that 
upwards of ninety-eight percent of the music 
exchange among the Americas is by way of 
radio, sound-film and phonograph record. 
Of the three, the record is the only one whose 
function can be controlled to an appreciable 
extent by the individual. For as a rule one 
hears the radio or the sound-film only when 
someone else plays them, and once heard it is 
difficult or impossible to hear a piece again, 
unless it be one of the old favorites which 
only too often must be heard whether wanted 
or not. But the record, provided it can be 
obtained, can be played at will. Through 
repetition, when wanted, the music comes 
thoroughly into possession of the hearer. 
What print is to the art of speech in a literate 
world, the record would seem to be in the 
musically illiterate world. Availability of a 
wide range of well-chosen and well-recorded 
music must be, therefore, a prime require- 
ment of increased music exchange between 
the continents. 

Sound-recording is still in its infancy. The 
primitive wax cylinder and early hard-sur- 
faced disk—both mechanically grooved— 
have given place, it is true, to the electrically 
recorded disk of high fidelity. But its fra- 
gility and its low ratio of content to weight 
and size must remind us that we know as 
yet only the incunabula of the sound-page. 
Developments of recording on film, mag- 
netized wire and other media are promising, 


but still not ready to supplant the disk, which 
can be made thinner and lighter, completely 
flexible, and responsive to much slower revo- 
lution. (The standard now is 78 r.p.m., 
though a rate of 3314 is used almost uni- 
versally in radio-broadcasting. ) 

For the present, then, when we speak of 
phonograph records we mean the disk, of 
which today there are two main categories, 
the standard commercial article and the in- 
dividual direct field, or home recording. Of 
course, commercial disks can be, and often 
are, made from individual direct recordings, 
and vice versa. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the two categories stand not only as 
a guide to the availability but also to the 
content, acoustical quality, and cost of 
records. 


Commercial records of Latin American 
MUSIC 


The chief brands of commercial records of 
Latin American music are: Bost, Brunswick, 
Columbia, Continental, Decca, General, 
Gramophone, Liberty, Master, Musicraft, 
Odeon, Polydor, RCA Victor, Vocalion. The 
companies issue catalogs of current hits and 
specialties but discontinue listing items which 
do not have substantial sale. Apart from 
current listings, the best guides to the pur- 
chase of records of popular and folk music 
are: Duran’s Recordings of Latin American 


Songs and Dances! and Chase’s A Guide to 


* Duran, Gustavo. “Recordings of Latin Ameri- 
can songs and dances,’ Pan American Union, 
Mastic Division. 1942. 
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Latin American Music.2, The American 
Council on Education has published a bro- 
chure, The Other Americas through Films 
and Records,® which lists also fine-art and 
indigenous materials. Listings of various 
types of records can be found in certain 
issues of the Music Series of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union.* 

By its very nature, the commercial disk is 
primarily a commodity—an article produced 
for sale in a market at a profit. Conceptions 
of the market and of the music marketable 
in it, techniques of production and distribu- 
tion must all be fitted together like the 
proverbial Chinese puzzle before profit can 
be realized. Sometimes these conceptions 
and techniques are of the best, and the re- 
sult is a jewel at low price. But only too 
often the manufacturer makes capricious 
choice of materials or feels he must doctor 
it to suit his conceptions of the market and 
techniques of production, and the unwary 
purchaser may acquire trash at the same price, 
which is then high. Since intelligent buying 
is a desideratum with amateurs and collectors 
alike and is in the interests of friendly 1n- 
ternational relations as well, it may be worth 
while here to sketch briefly the history of 
the development of the market for these 
articles. 

When the commercial phonograph record 
first appeared, it was designed for a com- 
paratively small market in advanced indus- 
trial communities. When export was made, 
it was in small quantities and records were 
received as a foreign product by the import- 
ing community. There is a saturation point 
for such importations, however popular. 
Eventually, it appears that increased business 
can be made by inclusion in the catalog of 

* Chase, Gilbert. “A guide to Latin American 
music.’ Library of Congress, Music Division. 
1944. 

* American Council on Education. “The other 
Americas through films and records.’ 1943. 


* Music Series Nos. 1, 5, 9, 10. Pan American 
Union, Music Division. 


music of the importing country. So, sheet 
music of that country has been sent to the 
industrial center and local musicians have 
played it for recording. Experience has 
shown that this is highly unsuccessful. Man- 
agement has eventually had to arrange for 
recording in the importing country. The 
masters are then sent to the industrial center 
for processing and the pressings exported. 
This stage of development has been reached 
by most of the Latin American countries 
where these pressings have sold very well. 
At the same time, quite a demand for both 
European and United States pressings has 
arisen in the United States. The next step 
consists in the setting up of processing ma- 
chinery in the country of import, making it 
relatively independent of the older industrial 
centers except for repair patts, accessories 
It is hoped that these 
too will be produced eventually in most 
countries. Then the only link in the chain 
remaining to be forged will be adequate 
facilities for exchange of the finished product 
(and, of course, adequate judgment in choice 
of music material in the first place). 
Holding back development of these facili- 
ties is the fragility, size and weight of the 
commercial record. Customs duties are:also 
a factor. But there are some quirks in the 
commercial field which affect availability 
especially of older recordings. Besides the 
incomplete listing above referred to, press- 
ings of many masters, made in foreign 
countries, are not available in the exporting 
country. And once sales decrease below cer- 
tain levels, new pressings are not made at 
all and the importing country cannot buy 
them either. Phonograph records have a 
small second-hand sale, but there is no such 
wealth of outlets of this sort as there are in 
the book field. The mortality of disks is 
very high. Masters too have a way of being 
lost or destroyed. Hope for the building 
of a more secure market for other than cur- 


and raw materials. 
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rent items would seem to rest, therefore, in 
the hands of amateurs and connoisseurs of 
whom there is an increasing number in all 
countries today. Public opinion will, we may 
confidently assume, insist that there be in 
every republic a central depository (1) of 
all commercial disks pressed of the music of 
the country, (2) of all masters no longer 
wanted by the companies which made them. 
The sound-recording is as much a social and 
cultural document as the book. The book 
gives symbols of the sound of a literary or 
musical work. But the sound-recording, 
with the aid of a mechanical reader, gives 
the actual sound of them. The record library 
or discoteca is as much a part of a well- 
organized library, public or institutional, as 
its map or graphic art divisions. The 
discotecas in the Universidad Nacional de 
La Plata, Argentina, and in the Arquivo 
Municipal of Sao Paulo are indications of 
the realization of this fact, as are numerous 
instances of the same tendency in libraries in 
the United States and Latin America. 


Direct recording 

Strictly speaking, a master cut for a com- 
mercial recording is a “‘direct’’ recording. 
The term has come, however, to be used to 
distinguish non-commercial recording, with 
equipment portable by hand, from the type 
of work done in the professional recording 
studio or with the elaborately equipped 
sound-truck. Direct recording as it is known 
today is usually done by amateurs and con- 
noisseurs of particular kinds of music, and 
by ethnologists, musicologists and other sci- 
entists for scientific purposes. The profit mo- 
tive is usually absent, though collectors are 
notoriously possessive-minded. Documenta- 
tion of singers, players, or speakers (techni- 
cally called informants) and of materials is 
usually more extensive in direct recordings 
than in commercial recordings, but adequate 
documentation is only to be found with the 


scientific recording expedition. Acoustic 
standards often go by the board, especially 
in out of the way places and under unusual 
climatic conditions. Music material of primi- 
tive and folk cultures can be found in 
abundance on direct recordings, but coverage 
is very spotty. When direct recordings are 
deposited in public archives, single copies 
are often obtainable at cost by interested 
individuals and some attention is given to 
When not so 
deposited they are difficult to locate except 
through such surveys as Herzog’s Research 
in Primitive and Folk Music in the United 
States.” When they are in individual hands, 
copies are almost impossible to obtain and 
preservation is doubtful. Deposit in public 
archives 1s most strongly to be urged. Direct 
recordings of popular and fine-art (concert) 
music exist also in abundance and should 
similarly be deposited for preservation. 

The earliest recording of primitive or folk 


cataloging and preservation. 


material of the Americas seems to have been 
done by Fewkes and Gilman around 1890. 
Under the auspices of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the Museum of Natural History, the 
University of California, and other institu- 
tions several thousand cylinders were made 
during the succeeding decades. These are 
finding their way into the National Archives 
and the Library of Congress, where they are 
being copied on disks for preservation and 
future study. To the best of present knowl- 
edge, aluminum disks began to be used in 
this field in the 1920's. The change over to 
the lacquer-coated (so-called ‘“‘acetate’’) disk, 
with aluminum, steel, paper, glass or other 
base, was made in the late 1930's. The per- 
manence of this medium is open to question. 
Where the aluminum disk may, with proper 
care, last almost indefinitely, the thin coating 
of lacquer may peel, powder or crack with 

° Herzog, George. “Research in primitive and 
folk music in the United States’’ Washington, 


D. C. American Council of Learned Societies, 
1936. (Bulletin No. 24.) 
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resultant loss of irreplaceable music material. 
This fact is an added reason why archives 
should be built up and methods of preserva- 
tion thoroughly studied. 

Of the international archives perhaps the 
first to get under way was the Gabinete de 
Musicologia Indigena in the Museo Argen- 
tino de Ciencias Naturales in Buenos Aires 
under the direction of Carlos Vega, well- 
known collector and folklorist. It contains 
folk as well as primitive materials, over four 
thousand items on records and in notation, 
and a collection of instruments and photo- 
graphs. While national folklore of Argen- 
tina naturally fills a large part of the archive 
there is an abundance of material from Chile, 
Bolivia, Peru, and Paraguay. 

The Archive of American Folk Song in 
the Music Division of the Library of Con- 
gress was founded upon a strictly United 
States of America basis in 1928. It was not 
long, however, before material from else- 
where began to be deposited upon its shelves. 
The Archive was first under the direction of 
the folklorist Robert W. Gordon and later 
John A. and Alan Lomax collected the bulk 
of the material. At present it is directed by 
Dr. Benjamin A. Botkin. Not counting 
commercial disks or miscellaneous radio 
transcriptions, the direct recordings of folk 
and primitive music run up well beyond 
7500 disks and comprise approximately 
30,000 separate items. The Archive has 
established exchange with other collections 
and has upon occasion loaned machines and 
blank disks to collecting expeditions. Ma- 
terial, while preponderantly United States 
folk music, comes also from Mexico, Panama, 
the Bahama Islands, Canada, Haiti, Dutch 
Guiana, Brazil, Trinidad, Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, Chile and Peru. 

One of the finest collections of primitive 
music is that in the Department of Anthro- 
pology of Columbia University under the 
direction of Dr. George Herzog. It com- 


prises substantial collections from Brazil and 
Haiti, as well as from the United States and 
other parts of the world. 

The Inter-American Institute for Folklore 
Research recently set up at the Inter-Ameri- 
can University in Panama has begun an in- 
ternational archive. This Institute is under 
the direction of Dr. Myron Schaefer. 

Of the national archives especially to be 
mentioned is that of the National Museum 
at Ottawa, Canada, under the direction of 
Marius Barbeau. It contains the largest col- 
lection of French-American folk music. The 
collections of Brazilian music in the Museo 
Nacional in Rio de Janeiro under the direc- 
tion of Roquete Pinto and in the Discoteca 
Publica Municipal de Sao Paulo directed by 
Oneyda Alvarenga are outstanding. Luiz 
Heitor has established a center for folklore 
research in the Schola de Musica of the 
University of Brazil which will become an 
archive in due time. The University of Chile 
has begun a national archive. 

Space does not permit mention of the list 
of individual and institutional collectors 
whose work has enriched archives or still 
remains in private hands. Suffice it to say 
that the task of gathering productions of the 
oral tradition of music has begun in earnest 
throughout the hemisphere. This task is 
eminently suited to extensive international 
cooperation. The products are of interest far 
beyond national boundaries and emphasize, 
in spite of the undeniable differences, the 
equally undeniable similarities of the various 
cultural regions of the New World. 


Effect of recorded music upon music 
activity 

When mechanically reproduced music first 
became popular, many people prophesied the 
death of music as an art. The prophecies 
have not been realized. Undoubtedly, the 
phonograph record induces at first a passive 
attitude toward music activity. But expe- 
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rience has shown it leads after a while to 
music activity of new and wholly unexpected 
kinds. 

Popularity of the record can also tend 
strongly to standardize musical taste along 
cosmopolitan lines. But it may, and has, 
brought to urban as to rural life a flood of 
variety which has undoubtedly unsettled 
many old traditions worthy of quiet life. On 
the other hand, some old traditions which 
might have died a natural death have been 
fed back into the popular mind through 
mechanical reproduction. In this interplay, 
then, of diversity of old traditions and inte- 
gration of new ones, it is worth while to 
consider the separate roles of the commercial 
record and the direct recording made by 
qualified scientific collection. After a first 
exploratory publication of regional differ- 
ences, there seems to be a tendency on the 
part of the commercial producers to gravitate 
toward promotion of a standardized article. 
The scientifically collected direct recording, 
however, must of necessity be true to re- 
gional diversity in music idiom. Along with 
the continued development of the commer- 


cial disk, therefore, and the development of 
a more or less international world music 
idiom, we should encourage wider audience 
for the scholarly presentation of the charac- 
teristic musical expression of unique cultural 
situations which exist in such abundance in 
the western hemisphere. For the immediate 
future, at least, the historical process is al- 
ready cut out for us. We must have a bowing 
acquaintance with the whole world; but at 
the same time we must stand upon our own 
feet and be at home with ourselves. We can- 
not be at home with ourselves if we deny 
essential traditions of our own cultures. We 
cannot be friends with other cultures unless 
we absorb essential elements of them. The 
details of this process will probably work out 
with surprising differences in different parts 
of the world. Under competitive stresses, 
some music may pass into oblivion. For 
those of us pledged to cultural cooperation 
rather than cultural competition the objec- 
tive must be to preserve as much diversity as 
is compatible with the new world unity. In 
this effort the phonograph record is one of 
the most powerful tools. 





Women of the Americas 


Notes from the Inter-American Commission of Women 


Tenth Anniversary of the Union 
of American Women 


At the celebration of this anniversary in New 
York several months ago, Seforita Minerva 
Bernardino, Chairman of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women, praised the effective 
work of the Union of American Women and 
urged its members to persevere in their 
labors. 

Sefiora Luisa Frias de Hempel, the newly 
elected president, invited women throughout 
the Americas to join in support of the conti- 
nental ideals of unity and friendship. She 
urged them to work for the improvement of 
women’s civil rights and position in society, 
and to strive also for a peace based on 
education, tolerance, and justice and for 
inter-American friendship founded on un- 
derstanding of the characteristics and _his- 
torical background of the 21 republics. 


Activities in Costa Rica 


Sefiora Angela Acufia de Chacon, repre- 
sentative of Costa Rica on the Inter-Amert- 
can Commission of Women, has continued 
to edit with marked success the interesting 
women’s paper, Mujer y Hogar, that she 
founded and publishes in San José. She is 
also working actively with other well-known 
Costa Rican women to form a committee for 
cooperation with the Girls’ 
School. 

The last of a series of lectures delivered by 
Sefiora de Chacén discussed juvenile delin- 
quency, on which the lecturer was well quali- 
fied to speak as a lawyer and as a student of 
‘juvenile courts in the United States. 


Vocational 
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Chilean educational circles. 


New Nicaraguan re presentative 


The Government of Nicaragua has ap- 
pointed one of its outstanding women, Se- 
flora Josefa T. de Aguerri, as its representa- 
tive on the Inter-American Commission of 
Women. Sefiora de Aguerri is known 
throughout Central America for her work in 
the fields of education and feminism. An 
able writer, she has for years contributed 
articles on these subjects to newspapers and 
magazines and lectured at various institu- 
tions. 


Re ports to the Fourth Meeting 
of the Commission 


Sefiorita Magdalena Petit, delegate of 
Chile to the Meeting, brought to its atten- 
tion the social laws of her country, which 
are among the most advanced in the world. 
Women have voted in municipal elections 
since 1934, and several have been elected 
mayor. Although in general women are edu- 
cated for their duties as wives and mothers, 
many women are engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions, including business and the professions. 

Sefiorita Petit mentioned several Chilean 
women who have won renown as authors. 
First among them, and “‘certainly the best 
woman poet writing in Spanish in these or 
any other times,” is Gabriela Mistral. An- 
other outstanding woman is Amanda La- 
barca, who has held high positions in 
A third is El- 
vira Santa Cruz Ossa, perhaps better known 
under her pen name of Roxane, who has 
contributed many articles to newspapers and 
founded the children’s magazine called El 
Peneca. ‘This has a large circulation not 
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only in Chile but in other Spanish-speaking 
countries. 

A women’s committee gives classes in 
civics and the Club Femenino América works 
for the economic freedom of women through 
cooperation rather than competition with 
men. 

Among the notable Chilean institutions 
which form part of the social structure of 
the country are the Private Employees’ So- 
cial Security Fund, the Sickness, Old-age, 
and Disability Insurance Fund, the Low-cost 
Housing Fund, the Women’s Anti-tubercu- 
losis Association, and the Child Welfare 
Society. 

Senora Esther Neira de Calvo, representa- 
tive of Panama, stressed in her report the 
importance of the Conference of Ministers 
and Directors of Education held in Panama 
from September 27 to October 4, 1943, 
which bore a close relation to one of the 
resolutions passed by the Inter-American 
Commission of Women at its Third Meet- 
ing. She also spoke of the progress of the 
Inter-American University at Panama. 

Sefora de Calvo went on to give an 
enthusiastic account of Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
visit to Panama and the cordial reception 
accorded her by women’s groups there. The 
Panamanian delegate stated that in schools 
as well as in public and private organizations 
the women of her country are cooperating 
for the common defense. Being herself an 
educator, she feels strongly that the school 
is a valuable instrument which the American 
Republics can use to protect their unity and 
their ideals of democracy, cooperation, and 
peace. 

Senora Isabel Sanchez de Urdaneta, the 
representative of Venezuela, clearly showed 
in her report the lively interest of Venezue- 
lan women in obtaining their civil and politi- 
cal rights. For this purpose there has been 


formed a Woman’s Suffrage Coordinating 
Committee. This plans to present to Con- 
gress a petition for a constitutional amend- 
ment which would guarantee women the 
exercise of political rights. 

In Venezuela the women devote a large 
part of their time to community improve- 
Many mothers and children are 
cared for by the Venezuelan Association of 
Women through pre-natal homes and other 
institutions that promote their health and 
welfare. 


ment. 


Pan American Committee in 


W ashington 


Under the name of Pan American Liaison 
Committee of Women’s Organizations, a 
group representing many of the women’s 
organizations in the District of Columbia 
has been formed to make contact with out- 
standing Latin American women who come 
to Washington. 

The chairman of this committee, which 
is an outgrowth of one which arranged a 
large luncheon in honor of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission of Women at the time of 
its meeting in Washington last spring, is 
Miss Mabel Vernon, Director of the People’s 
Mandate Committee. 

The first event under the auspices of the 
liaison committee was a luncheon in honor 
of Dr. Bertha Lutz of Rio de Janeiro, held 
August 2 at the Mayflower. Dr. Lutz, a dis- 
tinguished scientist, was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies of Brazil. 
She came to the United States this time as 
a technical advisor of the Brazilian delega- 
tion to the recent conference of the Inter- 
national Labor Office at Philadelphia. She 
is the founder of the Brazilian Federation 
for the Advancement of Women and is 
known at home and abroad for her leader- 
ship in the Brazilian feminist movement. 


The Americas 


To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in. 
formed of the various measures dealing with 
the war and its effects taken by the American 
Republics since the United States was at- 
tacked by Japan on December 7, 1941, a 
continuing list is being complied of laws, 
decrees, acts, orders, and resolutions pub- 
lished in official gazettes or noted in other 


and the War 


publications received at the Pan American 
Union. While it is attempted to make each 
monthly installment of the compilation as 
complete as possible, it is inevitable that 
some measures should be omitted, because 
of uncertain mails, delay in receiving recent 
official papers, and other difficulties. 

When a reference stands by itself in par- 
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1 Argentina severed relations with Germany and Japan only, in view of Italy’s having changed sides in the war in July 1943. 
2 The decree of April 7, 1943, by which a state of war was declared to exist between Bolivia and the Axis powers, and 
under which the Bolivian Government adhered to the United Nations Declaration, was sanctioned by the Bolivian Congress 
on November 26, 1943, and on December 4, 1943, a decree was promulgated formally declaring that Bolivia is at war with 


the Axis. (The Department of State Bulletin, December 11, 1 


8 Rumania and Hungary severed diplomatic relations with Brazil on March 6 and May 5, 1942, respectively. 


Department of State Bulletin, November 20, 1943.) 


943.) 4 
(The 


4 Mexico had no Treaty of Friendship or diplomatic relations with Rumania. (The Department of State Bulletin, Novem- 


ber 20, 1943.) 


5 Panama declared war on December 10, 1941, retroactive to December 7. 
6 The Vichy Government severed diplomatic relations with the United States on November 8, 1942. (The Department 


of State Bulletin, November 14, 1942.) 


7 Under the,terms of an armistice signed at Moscow September 12, 
from the war against the United Nations, broke off relations wich 
(The 


side of the Allied Powers against Germany and Hungary. 
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1944, Rumania as of August 24, 1944, withdrew 
Germany and its satellites, and entered the war on the 
Department of State Bulletin, September 17, 1944.) 
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entheses, it is the official source for an item 
for which an unofficial source was previously 
given. In order to preserve the number- 
ing of the measures mentioned in the pre- 
ceding issues, items listed in this number 
whose dates fall between those of measures 
already published are inserted with letters 
following the number. 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries ate as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diario Oficzal; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Dzario Oficial; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
El Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Regzs- 
tro Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro 


América; Haiti, Le Moniteur; Honduras, La 
Gaceta; Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, 
La Gaceta; Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Para- 
guay, Gaceta Oficial; Petru, El Peruano; 
Uruguay, Diario Oficial; and Venezuela, 
Gaceta Oficial. 

No items are given for the United States 
except under Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions will 
be supplied as information is received from 
official or other sources. When notice of a 
measure has been taken from an unofficial 
account, the official source will be given as 
soon as it is available. 


PART XXXII 


ARGENTINA 


98h. Presidential Decree No. 15.707. 
Oficial, December 14, 1943.) 


98h;. December 28, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 17,328, fixing prices for a specified alcohol 
denaturing mixture. (Boletin Oficial, February 
1, 1944.) 


(Boletin 


98hs. December 28, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 17,589, fixing prices for a specified alcohol 
denaturant. (Boletin Oficial, February 1, 1944.) 


1184. April 28, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
10,450, repealing Art. 3 of Decree No. 116,000 
of March 20, 1942 (see Argentina 114, BuUL- 
LETIN, December 1943) which created a special 
advisory committee for the interpretation of export 
quota regulations. (Boletin Oficial, July 4, 1944.) 


1224. May 22, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
12,312, subjecting to prior permit the exportation 
of horse and cattle hair and pig bristles. (Boletin 
Oficial, June 15, 1944.) 


1226. May 30, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
13,888, stating that immediately upon apprehen- 
sion, escaped members of the interned crew of the 
German ship Graf Spee must be turned over to 
the nearest military or naval authority to be sent 
to Martin Garcia Island for internment until the 
end of the war. (Boletin Oficial, June 15, 1944.) 


122c. May 31, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 


13,940, creating the National Statistics and Census 
Council, and defining its duties. (Boletin Oficial, 
June 5, 1944.) 


123. (Correction) May 31, 1944. Presidential 
Decree No. 13,941. (Boletin Oficial, June 5, 
1944.) 


1234. June 2, 1944. Resolution No. 8,699, Min- 
istry of Agriculture, clarifying the wheat and flax 
export regulations established by Decree No. 
9,967 of September 28, 1943 (see Argentina 98, 
BULLETIN, February 1944, as corrected in April 
and June 1944). (Boletin Oficial, Jane 15, 1944.) 


1236. June 2, 1944. Resolution No. 8,703, 
Ministry of Agriculture, clarifying the regulations 
governing illumination of show windows included 
in Decree No. 8,209 of March 31, 1944 (see 
Argentina 1084, BULLETIN, October 1944). 
(Boletin Oficial, Jane 23, 1944.) 


124. (Correction) June 5, 1944. Presidential 
Decree No. 14,630. (Boletin Oficial, Jane 10, 
1944.) 


125. (Correction) May 31, 1944. Presidential 
Decree No. 13,939. (Boletin Oficial, June 5, 
1944.) 


126. June 6, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
14,682, making further regulations for the farm 
land rental .reduction ordered in Decrees Nos. 
14,001 and -15,707 of November 12 and December 
11, 1943 (see Argentina 98g and 984, BULLETIN, 
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April 1944, as corrected in June and July 1944). 
(Boletin Oficial, June 15, 1944.) 


127. June 13, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
14,664, authorizing the Ministry of Agriculture to 
make certain exceptions to the standards set by 
Decree No. 128,443 of August 24, 1942 (see 
Argentina 21d:, BuLLeTIN, April 1943) for the 
exportation of cheese. (Boletin Oficial, June 30, 
1944.) 


128. June 13, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
14,977, amending Art. 11 of Decree No. 8,209 of 
March 31, 1944 (see Argentina 1084, BULLETIN, 
October 1944) concerning infractions of the new 
restrictions on the use of electricity. (Boletin 
Oficial, July 4, 1944.) 


129. June 13, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
15,097, establishing conditions under which those 
retired on government pensions may live abroad. 
(Boletin Oficial, July 4, 1944.) 


130. June 13, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
15,388, repealing Decree No. 149,453 of May 11, 
1943 (see Argentina 73, BULLETIN, September 
and December 1943) and establishing conditions 
under which oleaginous byproducts may be ex- 
ported. (Boletin Oficial, June 21, 1944.) 


131. June 15, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
15,569, authorizing the National Commission on 
Grains and Elevators to open special accounts to 
carry out the expropriation of grain facilities or- 
dered in Decree No. 10,107 of April 20, 1944 (see 
Argentina 112, BULLETIN, September 1944). 
(Boletin Oficial, July 5, 1944.) 


132. June. 15, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
15,570, stating that the expropriation of grain 
facilities ordered in Decree No. 10,107 of April 
20, 1944 (see Argentina 112, BULLETIN, Septem- 
ber 1944) will be carried out under the direction 
of the National Commission on Grains and Ele- 
(Boletin Oficial, July 5, 1944.) 


133. June 15, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
15,650, subjecting the exportation of salt to prior 
permit. (Boletin Oficial, July 4, 1944.) 


134. June 15, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
15,848, making regulations for the distribution 
and reclaiming of jute bags for potatoes. (Boletin 
Oficial, June 30, 1944.) 


135. June 16, 1944. Resolution No. 9,592, 
Ministry of Agriculture, making regulations to 
govern the registry required by Decree No. 17,115 
of December 21, 1943 (see Argentina 98h», 


vators. 


BULLETIN, June 1944) of individuals and firms 
concerned with the fruit industry. (Boletin Oficial, 
June 23, 1944.) 


136. June 21, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
16,276, stating that beef preserved in any form 
other than frozen may be processed only from 
beef especially suited for this purpose. (Boletin 
Oficial, June 30, 1944.) 


137. June 22, 1944. Resolution No. 9,891, 
Ministry of Agriculture, designating a committee 
to study production costs of charcoal and firewood. 
(Boletin Oficial, July 5, 1944.) 


138. June 23, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
16,278, declaring residual gas and coke from the 
distillation of petroleum included under the pro- 
visions of Law No. 12,591 of September 8, 1939, 
which fixed maximum prices for certain goods. 
(Boletin Oficial, June 30, 1944.) 


139. June 23, 1944. Resolution No. 9,919, 
Ministry of Agriculture, making regulations to 
govern the return of empty yerba mate bags to 
Paraguay authorized in Decree No. 5,500/44. 
(Boletin Oficial, July 5, 1944.) 


140. June 27, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
16,848, calling for a declaration within five days 
of stocks of firewood over five tons and of char- 
coal over one ton not destined for the owner’s 
private use. (Boletin Oficial, July 5, 1944.) 


141. June 30, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
15,546, exempting from the provisions of Article 
8 of Decree No. 14,001 (see Argentina 98g, BUL- 
LETIN, April and June 1944) rental contracts for 
lands acquired for colonization projects. (Boletin 
Oficial, July 8, 1944.) 


142. June 30, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
17,066, extending until September 30, 1944 the 
period prescribed in Decree No. 6,126 of March 
10, 1944 (see Argentina 106as, BULLETIN, October 
1944) for the reduction of farm land rentals, and 
advising that claims for exemption from the terms 
of Decree No. 15,707 of December 7, 1943 (see 
Argentina 984, BULLETIN, April and July 1944 
and above) may be presented to the Office of 
Social Agrarian Policy during this period. (Bole- 
tin Oficial, July 5, 1944.) 


BRAZIL 


92:. September 10, 1943. Order No. 130, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, including the 
Minas Gerais Railway System (Réde Mineira de 
Viacéo) within the railway transportation priority 
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service established by Order No. 112 of July 24, 
1943 (see Brazil 83f, BULLETIN, January 1944). 
(Diario Oficial, September 11, 1943.) 


101g:. May 25, 1944. Order No. 233, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, approving an 
agreement between the Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization and representatives of the tanning 
and shoe manufacturing industries and unions, to 
determine prices, quotas, and other obligations 
relative to the manufacture of a specified type of 
shoes (see 101g: below). (Diario Oficial, June 
17, 1944.) 


101ge, May 25, 1944. Annex to Order No. 233, 
Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, setting 
forth the agreement between the Coordinator of 
Economic Mobilization and the tanning and shoe 
manufacturing industries with respect to the pro- 
duction, distribution, and prices of a specified 
type of shoes. (Dédrio Oficial, June 17, 1944.) 


1034. June 13, 1944. Order No. 237, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, delegating to 
the National Department of Railways authority to 
determine the railway transportation priorities pre- 
scribed in Orders Nos. 112 and 130 of July 24 
and September 10, 1943 (see Brazil 83f, But- 
LETIN, January 1944, and 92; above). 
Oficial, June 14, 1944.) 


1036. June 16, 1944. Resolution No. 44, Sup- 
ply Service, Coordinator of Economic Mobiliza- 
tion, fixing maximum prices for specified food 
products in the Federal District and making other 
provisions pertaining thereto. (Diario Oficial, 
June 19, 1944.) 


103c. June 19, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6601, 
authorizing an increase in the capital of the Na- 
tional Iron and Steel Company (Companhia 
Sidertirgica Nacional) from 500 million to one 
billion cruzeiros and making other provisions per- 
taining thereto. (Diario Oficial, June 21, 1944.) 


103d. June 19, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6604, 
fixing commercial classifications for sheep’s wool 
and prescribing other measures pertaining to 
commerce in that commodity. (Diéario Oficial, 
June 21, 1944.) 


103e. June 20, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6605, 
authorizing an increase in the capital of the Com- 
panhia Vale do Rio Doce (the Itabira mining 
organization) from 200 million to 300 million 
cruzeiros and making other provisions pertaining 
thereto. (Diario Oficial, June 21, 1944.) 


(Diario 


103f. June 20, 1944. Order No. 238, Coor- 
dinator of Economic Mobilization, fixing maximum 
retail prices for iron bars for reinforced concrete 
in the Rio de Janeiro and Niteréi areas, and mak- 
ing other provisions pertaining thereto. (Diario 


Oficial, June 21, 1944.) 


103g. June 23, 1944. Order No. 240, Coor- 
dinator of Economic Mobilization, giving to the 
office for the supervision of the Pharmaceutical 
Agreement (see Brazil 964, BULLETIN, August 
1944) authority to study, examine, and make 
recommendations on requests for price increases 
for pharmaceutical products. (Didrio Oficial, 
June 24, 1944.) 


107. July 25, 1944. Order No. 247, Coordina- 
tor of Economic Mobilization, prescribing an off- 
cial stamp giving origin, kind, quality, etc., for 
all hides, skins, and leathers put on the market 
for domestic use or export. (Diario Oficial, July 
28, 1944.) 


COLOMBIA 


93a. December 13, 1943. Resolution No. 85, 
National Price Control Office, fixing prices for 
nationally produced wheat and flour in the city 
of Pamplona. (Mentioned in Diario Oficial, June 
5, 1944.) 


1195. May 12, 1944. Resolution No. 326, Na- 
tional Price Control Office, amending Resolution 
No. 85 (see 93a above) by fixing higher prices 
for nationally produced wheat and flour in Pam- 
plona. (Diario Oficial, June 5, 1944.) 


121. May 14, 1944. Resolution No. 327, Na- 
tional Price Control Office, supplementing Reso- 
lution No. 309, which amended Resolution No. 
151 in regard to sugar prices (See Colombia 111 
and 120, BULLETIN, July, September, and October 
1944). (Diario Oficial, June 5, 1944.) 


122. May 23, 1944. Resolution No. 344, Na- 
tional Price Control Office, amending Resolutions 
Nos. 109 and 131 (see Colombia 105 and 110, 
BULLETIN, June and July 1944) to fix new maxi- 
mum wholesale and retail prices for vegetable 
fats. (Diario Oficial, June 1, 1944.) 


123. May 23, 1944. Resolution No. 345, Na- 
tional Price Control Office, requiring flour mills 
to sell at fixed prices direct to bakers and pre- 
scribing procedure for registering sales. (Diario 
Oficial, June 2, 1944.) 


124. May 31, 1944. Resolution No. 372, Na- 
tional Price Control Office, fixing maximum retail 
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prices for certain drugs. (Diario Oficial, June 


15, 1944.) 


125. June 1, 1944. Executive Resolution No. 
95, permitting the importation of lard for six 
months from date without regard to require- 
ments set up in 1932 by the National Health 
Office; prescribing quantities, specifications, and 
procedure therefor and providing that consumers’ 
cooperatives be given preference in distribution. 
(Diario Oficial, June 14, 1944.) 


COSTA RICA 


37e. (Correction) July 9, 1942. 
July 10, 1942.) 


170. July 5, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 15, 
permitting the duty-free importation of rice for 
the duration of the war, at the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and Commerce, as per- 
mitted for beans by Decree No. 75 of November 
4, 1943 (see Costa Rica 136, BULLETIN, April 
1944). (La Gaceta, July 9, 1944.) 


171. July 8, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 2, 
amending Art. 8 of Presidential Decree No. 1 
of February 18, 1931, on the cancellation of citi- 
zenship, by including under reasons for such can- 
cellation the fact that a citizen is listed on the 
Proclaimed Lists of countries allied with Costa 
Rica in the war, in order to put into execution 
Law No. 79 of July 9, 1942, on foreigners and 
naturalization (see Costa Rica 37e, BULLETIN, 
January 1943, as corrected above). (La Gaceta. 
July 11, 1944.) 


(La Gaceta, 


CUBA 


5624. April 15, 1944. Resolution No. 1, Min- 
ister of Commerce, requiring within 15 days 
declarations of price changes by manufacturers, 
importers, and dealers in pharmaceutical special- 
ties, and making other provisions pertaining there- 
to. (Gaceta Oficial, April 21, 1944, p. 6436.) 


566a. April 23, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1364, authorizing a government subsidy of 
$0.0075 per pound of live cattle to producers who 
supply the Habana area and creating a commis- 
sion to study plans for stabilizing meat production 
and guaranteeing adequate supplies for the coun- 
try in general. (Gaceta Oficial, May 23, 1944, 
p. 8386.) 


577a. May 10, 1944. Resolution No. 7, Minis- 
ter of Commerce, extending for 30 days the time 
fixed for declarations required of manufacturers, 
importers, and dealers in pharmaceutical special- 


ties (see 5624 above). 
1944, p. 7875.) 


579a. May 12, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1322, authorizing payment of the subsidy of 
$0.0075 per pound for live cattle furnished to 
the slaughterhouses of the Habana area (see 566a 
above), to be paid through the National Associa- 
tion of Cattlemen as long as the daily supply of 
animals does not fall below 500. (Gaceta Oficial, 
May 17, 1944, p. 8033.) 


5934. June 2, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2479, adding nine new members to the National 
Board of Health and Public Welfare, to enable 
that body to broaden the scope of its work in 
protecting public health and maintaining the 
population in the condition demanded by the war 
effort. (Gaceta Oficial, August 21, 1944, p. 
13578.) 


5974. June 9, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1597, repealing Decree No. 1364 of April 23, 
1944 (see 566a above); raising the subsidy for 
live cattle supplied to the Habana area to 1 cent 
per pound; and making other provisions pertain- 
ing to the Habana meat supply. (Gaceta Oficial, 
June 9, 1944, p. 9507.) 


6174. July 7, 1944. Resolution No. 12, Minis- 
ter of Commerce, approving the bylaws of the 
National Association of Foreign Trade Commis- 
sion Merchants, the organization of which was 
authorized by Presidential Decree No. 776 of 
February 15, 1944 (see Cuba 529d, BULLETIN, 
September 1944). (Gaceta Oficial, July 26, 1944, 
p. 12003.) 


624a. July 19, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2351, granting postal and telegraph franking 
privileges, priority in transmission, and exemption 
from censorship to the United National Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. (Gaceta Oficial, 
August 10, 1944, p. 12935.) 


626. July 25, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2334, repealing Art. 18 of Decree No. 690 of 
February 25, 1944 (see Cuba 538, BULLETIN, 
June 1944), which fixed penalties for infractions 
of regulations concerning prices and sales of 
pharmaceutical specialties, in view of the declared 
unconstitutionality of Decree-Law No. 5 of Janu- 
ary 20, 1942 (see Cuba 607, BULLETIN, October 
1944). (Gaceta Oficial, August 10, 1944, p. 
12903.) 


627. July 25, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2335, declaring variously specified legal provisions 


(Gaceta Oficial, May 15, 
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applicable to persons engaged in the pharmaceu- 
tical business, in order to avoid abuses (see 626 
above). (Gaceta Oficial, August 10, 1944, p. 
12905.) 


628. July 28, 1944. Resolution No. 245, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, establishing con- 
trol over sales of wheat flour by wholesalers. 
(Gaceta Oficial, July 31, 1944, p. 12291.) 


629. July 29, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2306, exempting from the payment of certain 
taxes industrialists who buy rough diamonds as 
raw material, for the exclusive purpose of work- 
ing them and selling the finished product abroad. 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 8, 1944, p. 12772.) 


630. July 29, 1944. Resolution No. 246, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing maximum 
prices for live beef cattle and dressed beef 
throughout the Republic, effective August 1, 1944. 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 2, 1944, p. 12419.) 


631. July 31, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2266, repealing the subsidy for live beef cattle 
established by Decrees Nos. 1322 and 1597 (see 
566a and 579a above), and providing that the 
prices for beef cattle and dressed beef fixed by 
Resolution No. 246 (see 630 above) shall be in 
effect as long as there is an adequate meat supply 
for Habana and its environs; if the supply falls 
short, the prices fixed by Resolution No. 246 will 
be considered repealed. (Gaceta Oficial, August 
1, 1944, p. 12387.) 


632. August 2, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2396, authorizing the railway companies of Cuba 
to import, free of duty for three years, the neces- 
sary equipment and rolling stock to repair, re- 
construct, and maintain their lines, in accordance 
with Presidential Decree No. 833 of March 15, 
1944 (see Cuba 545d, BULLETIN, July 1944). 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 10, 1944, p. 12901.) 


633. August 2, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2395, allocating funds for reimbursement of the 
United States Government for repatriation of 
Cubans in Europe. (Gaceta Oficial, August 11, 
1944, p. 12968.) 


634. August 3, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2336, authorizing scholarship holders designated 
or to be designated in accordance with Decree- 
Law No. 46 of March 2, 1934 (which created 
50 scholarships for professors, teachers, and stu- 
dents to study education abroad), to continue 
their studies in Cuba until the end of the war. 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 7, 1944, p. 12677.) 


635. August 3, 1944. Executive Resolution out- 
lining procedures whereby diamond industrialists 
may obtain the advantages of the tax exemption 
authorized by Presidential Decree No. 2306 of 
July 29, 1944 (see 629 above). (Gaceta Oficial, 
August 11, 1944, p. 13031.) 


636. August 4, 1944. Resolution No. 247, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, establish- 
ing control over crown caps by making their use 
and withdrawal from customs or warehouses by 
importers subject to declaration of requirements 
and to prior permit; and making other provisions 
pertaining thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, August 5, 
1944, p. 12643.) 


637. August 5, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2355, annulling the effect of the provisions con- 
tained in Decree No. 1099 of April 20, 1942 


(see Cuba 141, BULLETIN, July 1942), which 


prohibited the publication or transmission of 
statistical data regarding production and foreign 
trade. (Gaceta Oficial, August 10, 1944, p. 
12911.) 


638. August 5, 1944. Resolution No. 248, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, amending 
Resolution No. 234 of June 15, 1944 (see Cuba 
601, BULLETIN, September 1944), regarding the 
purchase and sale of fresh beef in Habana and 
its environs. (Gaceta Oficial, August 9, 1944, p. 
12835.) 


639. August 9, 1944. Decree No. 2504, Min- 
ister of Commerce, amending the decree of April 
8, 1944 (see Cuba 562, BULLETIN, July 1944), 
to include drafts and transfers as well as checks, 
sent by governments to their accredited diplomatic 
and consular representatives in Cuba; and excep- 
ting the Vatican from the provisions which ex- 
clude from the benefits of the decree the coun- 
tries that have not broken relations with the 
Axis. (Gaceta Oficial, August 22, 1944, p. 
13635.) 


640. August 9, 1944. Resolution No. 249, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
producer, wholesale, and retail prices for various 
kinds of imported and domestic beans and making 
other provisions pertaining thereto. (Gaceta 
Oficial, August 11, 1944, p. 12895.) 


641. August 11, 1944. Resolution No. 17, Min- 
ister of Commerce, fixing a final time limit of 
10 days for presentation of the declarations of 
price changes by manufacturers, importers, and 
dealers in pharmaceutical specialties (see Cuba 
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538, BULLETIN, July 1944, and 5624 and 577a 
above). (Gaceta Oficial, August 16, 1944, p. 
13251.) 


642. August 14, 1944. Resolution No. 250, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing dis- 
tribution quotas for nationally manufactured tires 
and tubes for the month of August 1944. 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 17, 1944, p. 13347.) 


643. August 16, 1944. Resolution No. 3, Al- 
cohol Regulatory Agency, approving the plan 
proposed by the President on July 21, 1944, for 
the distribution among distilleries and liquor fac- 
tories of quotas for supplying 8 million gallons of 
alcohol for beverages for export during 1944. 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 22, 1944, p. 13603.) 


644. August 19, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2631, amending the salary scales for workers in 
commerce, industry, agriculture, or any other ac- 
tivity regulated by effective labor legislation, as 
established in Decree No. 2982 of November 7, 
1941, in view of the general increase in the cost 
of living. (Gaceta Oficial, August 25, 1944, p. 
13895.) 


645. August 26, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2725, fixing price ceilings on all kinds of goods 
and establishing control over price increases, in 
order to prevent further rises which tend to offset 
cost-of-living increases in salaries and wages. 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 29, 1944, p. 14083.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


135. July 3, 1944. Executive Decree No. 2025, 
amending Decree No. 1168 of May 26, 1943, 
which established the Paper Control Office, by 
making the importation, exportation, and reex- 
portation of all kinds of paper subject to permis- 
sion of the Paper Control Office and approval of 
the Director General of the Import and Export 
Control Office. (Gaceta Oficial, July 5, 1944.) 


ECUADOR 


711. January 15, 1944. Presidential decree au- 
thorizing the exportation of 200,000 quintals of 
rice. (Mentioned in Registro Oficial, April 25, 
1944.) 


71c. January 31, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2255, authorizing the exportation of an additional 
75,600 quintals of rice (see 711 above). (Re- 
gistro Oficial, April 25, 1944.) 


71d. January 31, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2261, requiring declarations of sugar cane acreage 


and requiring sugar mills to give notice 15 days 
ahead of the time they expect to begin milling 
operations; giving the Ministry of Agriculture au- 
thority to require increased acreage if considered 
necessary; and making other provisions pertaining 
thereto, to assure an adequate domestic supply of 
sugar. (Registro Oficial, March 2, 1944.) 


7le. January 31, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2262, making present sugar prices applicable to 
both domestic and imported sugar; providing that 
the Government will assume any losses involved 
on the sale of imported sugar; and fixing penal- 
ties for infractions of sugar price regulations. 
(Registro Oficial, March 2, 1944.) 


72. Presidential Decree No. 2263. 
Oficial, March 7, 1944.) 


72a. February 3, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2269, authorizing the exportation of hulled rice 
in the amount of 350,000 quintals; providing for 
the delivery to the Central Bank by each exporter 
of a quantity of rice equal to 30 percent of the 
amount exported, to be sold for local consump- 
tion; and making other provisions pertaining 
thereto. (Registro Oficial, March 6, 1944.) 


(Registro 


726. February 18, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 2382, providing for the purchase by the Cen- 
tral Bank of rice from exporters, in accordance 
with Decree No. 2269 (see 72a above), and out- 
lining procedures for payment.. (Registro Oficial, 
May 3, 1944.) 


72c. February 18, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 2386, amending Decree No. 2269 (see 72a 
above), in regard to the price to be paid by the 
Central Bank for the rice acquired from ex- 
porters. (Registro Oficial, May 3, 1944.) 


72d. February 21, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 2402, amending Decree No. 1994 of De- 
cember 16, 1943 (see Ecuador 69, BULLETIN, 
May and August 1944), with regard to the mem- 
bership of the National Commission for the Study 
of Post-War Problems. (Registro Oficial, March 
16, 1944.) 


73. Presidential Decree No. 2634. 
Oficial, April 4, 1944.) 


73a. April 4, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2723, prohibiting the exportation of pyrethrum, 
derris, and Lonchocarpus plants, seeds, or root 
stocks, except by permission of the Ministries of 
Agriculture and the Treasury. (Registro Oficial, 
April 29, 1944.) 


(Registro 
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74a. April 21, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2890, transferring to the Rubber Development 
Corporation all the rights, privileges, and obliga- 
tions acquired by the Rubber Reserve Company by 
virtue of Decree No. 1192 of July 20, 1942 and 
the contract of 1942 between the Governments 
of Ecuador and the United States (see Ecuador 
21a and Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 32, 
BULLETIN, January 1943 and October 1942). 
(Registro Oficial, May 2, 1944.) 


EL SALVADOR 


86. June 7, 1944. Executive Decree creating a 
Cotton Yarn Rationing Board to control and dis- 
tribute such yarn for use on hand and machine 
looms not operated in connection with textile 
factories, and defining the authority of this 
Board. (Diario Oficial, July 12, 1944.) 


87. June 15, 1944. Executive Order No. 29, re- 
pealing Executive Decree No. 15 of April 24, 
1944 (see El Salvador 82, BULLETIN, September 
1944), and approving the corrected quota of 
1,000 dollars assigned to El Salvador for support 
of the United Nations Interim Commission on 
Food and Agriculture. (Déario Oficial, June 26, 
1944.) 


88. July 3, 1944. Executive Decree ordering 
expropriation by the Government of all penicillin 
extant in and imported into El Salvador, to be 
rationed and distributed by the Committee on 
Economic Coordination. (Diario Oficial, July 
10, 1944.) 


89. July 7, 1944. Executive Decree repealing 
the decree of February 5, 1942 and regulating the 
decree of January 21, 1942 (see El Salvador 8 
and 10, BULLETIN, May 1943, with respect to the 
purchase and sale of all kinds of new tires and 
tubes for motor vehicles taken over by the Gov- 
ernment. (Diario Oficial, July 12, 1944.) 


GUATEMALA 


115. June 24, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
3116, granting for the duration of the war an 
extension of 30 days beyond the dates fixed by 
the Customs Code for payment of storage charges, 
provided proof is given of delay in receipt of 
shipping documents. (Diario de Centro América, 
July 8, 1944.) 


116. July 28, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
3129, suspending for the duration of the war 


paragraph 1 of Article 243 of the Customs Code 
and providing that shipping documents covering 


imports may be legalized within 60 days follow- 
ing date of arrival in Guatemala and repealing 
contrary legislation. (See Guatemala 79 and 80, 
BULLETIN, August and September 1943). (Diario 
de Centro América, July 29, 1944.) 


HAITI 


84. (Correction) November 4, 1943. 


94. (Correction) May 12, 1944. 
Decree No. 270. 


Executive 
(Le Moniteur, May 15, 1944.) 


95. May 25, 1944. Executive Decree No. 276, 
making further provisions regarding gasoline and 
gas oil rationing in order to assure an equitable 
distribution and giving full administrative author- 
ity pertaining thereto to the Department of Com- 
merce and National Economy. (See Haiti 41 and 
696, BULLETIN, August 1942 and August 1943.) 
(Le Moniteur, May 29, 1944.) 


96. May 26, 1944. Communiqué, Departments 
of Commerce and National Economy and of Agri- 
culture and Labor, prescribing measures relative 
to stocks of foodstuffs, in accordance with Decree 
No. 324 of November 6, 1943 (see Haiti 85, 
Bu.teTin, April 1944). (Le Moniteur, May 29, 
1944.) 


97. May 31, 1944. Executive Decree No. 283, 
providing a source of revenue for the training 
and functioning of the Aviation Corps of the 
Haitian Guard, by requiring persons traveling by 
air within the Republic to pay a fee of 50 
gourdes, and making other provisions pertaining 
thereto. (Le Moniteur, June 5, 1944.) 


98. June 3, 1944. Executive Decree No. 285, 
prescribing measures pertaining to the resale of 
tires and tubes and providing penalties for in- 
fractions. (Le Moniteur, June 5, 1944.) 


HONDURAS 


39a. February 17, 1944. Presidential Order No. 
290, creating a Honduran Committee on Post War 
Problems, to cooperate in the preparation of the 
Inter-American Technical Economic Conference. 
(La Gaceta, July 13, 1944.) 


41. May 19, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 71, 
making regulations to carry out Arts. 5 and 6 of 
Decree No. 57 of November 17, 1942 (see Hon- 
duras 22, BULLETIN, March 1943) which ordered 
the transfer by sale to Honduran citizens of all 
businesses, enterprises, goods, and rights of any 
kind of Axis subjects or of individuals of other 
nationalities resident in Honduras whose actions 
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have been prejudicial to the security of the Ameri- 


can continent. (La Gaceta, May 25, 1944.) 


MEXICO 


250a. June 23, 1944. Decree continuing in 
effect the maximum price provisions for medi- 
cinal products set forth in the decree of March 
17, 1944 (see Mexico 2374, BULLETIN, July 
1944). Effective on publication in the Dvyario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, August 11, 1944.) 


259. August 2, 1944. Order, Interdepartmental 
Board on Enemy Property and Business, supple- 
menting previous lists of persons and firms in- 
cluded under the provisions of the law on enemy 
property and business. (Diario Oficial, August 
19, 1944.) 


260. August 8, 1944. Decree exempting from 
the payment of income taxes the operations of 
national interests that acquire foreign-owned or 
-controlled enterprises, providing such operations 
are accomplished in accordance with plans ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury and Pub- 
lic Credit and under the supervision of a na- 
tional credit institution. Effective on publication 
in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, August 
30, 1944.) 


261. August 19,1944. Decree amending the law 
relative to the suspension of individual guarantees 
(see Mexico 39 and 43, BULLETIN, August and 
September 1942), with particular reference to Art. 
5 of the Constitution, which guarantees freedom 
of labor; the amendment limits the guarantee by 
giving the Executive Power authority to demand 
personal work, with due compensation, in activi- 
ties directly or indirectly connected with national 
defense, and services without compensation in 
activities connected with elections, censuses, and 
the illiteracy campaign. Effective day following 
publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
August 22, 1944.) 


NICARAGUA 


57a. May 2, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 282, 
extending the state of economic emergency to May 
31, 1945, and suspending the guarantees of Arti- 
cles 43 and 62 of the Constitution. (La Gaceta, 
May 25, 1944.) 


PERU 


1011. October 22, 1943. Supreme Decree au- 
thorizing Peruvian citizens only to open commer- 
cial establishments in premises formerly occupied 


by Axis firms as long as Laws Nos. 9586 and 
9592 (see Peru 12 and 18, BULLETIN, August and 
October 1942) are in effect. (El Peruano, No- 
vember 3, 1943.) 


1012. October 25, 1943. Supreme Resolution 
No. 647, limiting priorities for the transport of 
passengers and freight on the National Air Line 
to cases of extreme urgency, and granting full 
authority in the matter to the Director General 
of Civil Aviation. (E/ Peruano, December 6, 
1943.) 


101s. October 27, 1943. Resolution, Ministry of 
Agriculture, describing the authority granted to 
the Deposits and Consignments Bank under 
Article 4 of the Supreme Resolution of June 10, 
1943 (see Peru 83, BULLETIN, November 1943) 
to punish infractions of the regulations governing 
commerce in rice established by Supreme Resolu- 
tion No. 305 of May 29, 1943 and amended by 
Resolution No. 340 of June 4, 1943 (see Peru 
76 and 81, BULLETIN, November 1943). (El 
Peruano, November 3, 1943.) 


1015. November 5, 1943. Supreme Decree No. 
365, calling for semi-annual reports on the use, 
acquisition and exportation of nationally produced ~ 
raw materials by all factories and businesses 
utilizing, exporting, or producing such materials. 
(El Peruano, November 8, 1943.) 


1084. November 20, 1943. Resolution, Ministry 
of Agriculture, requiring the Deposits and Con- 
signments Bank to continue accounting to the 
Agricultural Bank for the sale of rice effected 
under its jurisdiction in connection with the 
Supreme Decree of April 20, 1943 (see Peru 63, 
BULLETIN, September 1943.) (El Peruano, De- 
cember 6, 1943.) 


1094. November 26, 1943. Supreme Resolution 
stating that the sale and distribution of rice polish 
prescribed in the Supreme Resolution of June 10, 
1943 (see Peru 83, BULLETIN, November 1943) 
will be carried out by the Deposits and Con- 
signments Bank (Caja de Depésitos y Consigna- 
ciones). (El Peruano, December 6, 1943.) 


109b. November 26, 1943. Supreme Resolu- 
tion amending articles 19 and 22 of the regula- 
tions governing commerce in rice (see Peru 83, 
BULLETIN, November 1943), and charging the 
Deposits and Consignments Bank with attending 
to all expenses connected with this undertaking. 
(El Peruano, December 6, 1943.) 


128. June 14, 1944. Supreme Decree creating 
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an executive committee to supervise local offices 
which regulate prices for basic food articles. (E/ 
Peruano, June 16, 1944.) 


129. July 1, 1944. Law No. 9958, amplifying 
the provisions of Law No. 9952 (see Peru 114, 
BULLETIN, August 1944) regarding expropriation 
and sale of property and goods of Axis subjects. 
(El Peruano, July 17, 1944.) 


130. July 3, 1944. Supreme Decree expropriat- 
ing six ships of national registry for the transport 
of vital products to and from the nation’s ports. 
(El Peruano, July 8, 1944.) 


URUGUAY 


203. April 25, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
422/944, authorizing an export quota of 10,000 
tons of wheat flour. (Déario Oficial, May 9, 
1944.) 


204. May 12, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
825/944, fixing maximum prices for tin in the 
capital. (Déario Oficial, May 20, 1944.) 


205. May 17, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
420/944, fixing prices for seed potatoes. (Diario 
Oficial, May 31, 1944.) 


206. May 29, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2580/943, fixing new prices for iron and steel 
plate (see Uruguay 175, BULLETIN, April 1944) 
and making other provisions pertaining thereto. 
(Diario Oficial, June 2, 1944.) 


207. May 30, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
422/944, amending the decree of November 12, 
1943 (see Uruguay 1734, BULLETIN, May 1944), 
with regard to the base price for the 1943-44 
wheat crop. (Déario Oficial, June 10, 1944.) 


208. June 2, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
694/942, fixing the price per ton of black var- 
nished wire. (Déario Oficial, June 7, 1944.) 


209. June 2, 1944. Presidential decree author- 
izing the payment to the Office of Industries, Rub- 
ber Rationing Section, of an amount figured at 
30 centésimos per kilogram of weight in lieu of 
turning in used tires and tubes when obtaining 
new ones, in cases when the surrender of the used 
articles is impossible. (Diario Oficial, June 7, 
1944.) 


210. June 16, 1944: Presidential Decree No. 
694/942, fixing maximum prices for steel wire. 
(Diario Oficial, June 23, 1944.) 

211. June 21, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1160/944, adding photographic, optical, and other 


scientific and precision instruments and apparatus 
to the list of articles of prime necessity. (Diario 
Oficial, June 26, 1944.) 


VENEZUELA 


1014. March 29, 1943. Resolution No. 11, 
National Transport Board, requiring prior per- 
mits from the Board for retreading and rebuild- 
ing tires and tubes and making other provisions 
pertaining thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, March 30, 
1943.) 


157. June 15, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
132, restricting for the duration of the war the 
exercise of the constitutional guarantees of the in- 
violability of property and the freedom of labor 
and industry (items 2, 8, and 9 of Article 32); 
prescribing regulations for the freezing of rents 
and leases on agricultural property; prescribing 
general policy regarding agricultural production; 
and making other provisions pertaining thereto. 
(Gaceta Oficial, June 16, 1944.) 


158. June 26, 1944. Legislative Resolution ap- 
proving Presidential Decree No. 132 of June 15, 
1944 (see 157 above) which outlined agrarian 
policy and regulated landlord-tenant relations in 
regard to agricultural property. (Gaceta Oficial, 
June 26, 1944.) 


159. June 30, 1944. Legislative Resolution ap- 
proving Presidential Decree No. 246 of November 
13, 1943 (see Venezuela 127, BULLETIN, April 
1944) which expropriated the Great Venezuelan 
Railroad. (Gaceta Oficial, July 21, 1944.) 


160. July 3, 1944. Resolution No. 29, National 
Transport Board, fixing prices for specified new 
motor vehicles. (Gaceta Oficial, July 3, 1944.) 


161. July 11, 1944. Resolution, Ministries of 
the Treasury and Health and Social Welfare, re- 
stricting to the Government the right to im- 
port penicillin, in view of United Nations war 
needs. (Gaceta Oficial, July 11, 1944.) 


162. July 13, 1944. Resolution No. 30, Na- 
tional Transport Board, abolishing all preliminary 
permit and other formalities for the retreading 
and rebuilding of tires but prescribing certain 
conditions to be met in such transactions; and 
repealing Resolutions Nos. 11 and 22 of the 
National Transport Board and specified provi- 
sions of Resolution No. 27-4 of the National 
Price Regulation Board (see Venezuela 101a 
above, 145 and 40g, BULLETIN, July 1944 and 
December 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, July 13, 
1944.) 
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BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


55a. October 15, 1942. Cooperative food sup- 
ply agreement between the Government of Costa 
Rica and the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
representing the United States Government, the 
purpose of which is to provide foodstuffs for 
United States army and navy personnel in the 
Canal Zone and at the same time to help stabilize 
Costa Rican economy through increased agricul- 
tural production (Weekly Report of Activities, 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, October 31, 
1942.) 


59a. November 20, 1942. Cooperative food 
supply agreement between the Government of 
Panama and the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, representing the United States Government, 
the purpose of which is to provide foodstuffs for 
United States army and navy personnel in the 
Canal Zone and at the same time to help stabilize 
Panamanian economy through increased agricul- 
tural production. (Mentioned prior to actual sig- 
nature in Weekly Report of Activities, Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, October 24, 1942; date 
of signature obtained from Food Supply Division, 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, September 21, 1944.) 


631». December 22, 1942. Cooperative food sup- 
ply agreement between the Government of El Sal- 
vador and the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
representing the United States Government, for 
the development of national food production. 
(Agreement expired April 1, 1944.) (Weekly 
Report of Activities, Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, January 9, 1943.) 


63c. December 30, 1942. Cooperative food sup- 
ply agreement between the Government of Para- 
guay and the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
representing the United States Government, for 
the development of food production in Paraguay. 
(Weekly Report of Activities, Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs, January 9, 1943.) 


811. March 4, 1943. Cooperative food supply 
agreement between the Government of Honduras 
and the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, rep- 
resenting the United States Government, for the 
development of national food production in Hon- 
duras. (Weekly Report of Activities, Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, April 13, 1943.) 


133. (Correction) January 5, 1944. (The De- 
partment of State Bulletin, January 8, 1944.) 


135a. January —, 1944. Renewal to June 


30, 1945, of the cooperative food supply agree- 
ment between the Government of Panama and the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs (see 59a 
above); the agreement as extended is limited 
largely to technical assistance to the Panamanian 
Ministry of Agriculture and to food purchasing 
activities. (Weekly Report of Activities, Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs, January 25, 
1944.) 


136. January 15, 1944. Expiration of the co- 
operative food supply agreement between the 
Government of Nicaragua and the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs (see Bilateral and Multi- 
lateral Measures 94¢:, BULLETIN, March 1944), 
inasmuch as the Nicaraguan Government finds it- 
self in condition to continue the program alone. 
(Weekly Report of Activities, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, December 25, 1943.) 


138:. February 18, 1944. Extension to June 30, 
1946, of the cooperative food supply agreement 
between the Government of Paraguay and the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs (see 63¢ 
above). (Weekly Report of Activities, April 11, 
1944.) 


1394. March 21, 1944. First West Indian Con- 
ference, March 21-31, 1944, at Bridgetown, Bar- 
bados, B.W.I., for discussion of a cooperative 
program to rebuild economic, social, and health 
conditions in American and British possessions in 
the Caribbean area (see Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures 7 and 133, BULLETIN, June 1942, 
March 1944, and above). (The Department of 
State Bulletin, March 18, 1944.) 


142,. April —, 1944. Extension to June 30, 
1945, of the cooperative food supply agreement 
between the Government of Costa Rica and the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs (see 55a 
above). (Weekly Report of Activities, Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs, May 9, 1944.) 


1474. May 17, 1944. Extension to June 30, 
1945, of the cooperative food supply agreement 
between the Government of Honduras and the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs (see 81: 
above). (Report from Food Supply Division, 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, September 21, 1944.) 


1511. June 1, 1944. Extension to August 31, 
1945, of the cooperative food supply agreement 
between the Government of Peru and the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs (see Bilateral and 
Multilateral Measures 94e, BULLETIN, October 
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1943). (Weekly Report of Activities, Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs, July 4, 1944.) 


1512. June 1, 1944. Adherence of Haiti to the 
declaration by certain of the United Nations tre- 
garding forced transfers of property in enemy- 
controlled territory (see Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures 64, BuLLETIN, April 1943). (Le 
Moniteur, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, June 5, 1944.) 


151s. June 7, 1944. Exchange of notes between 
the Governments of Canada and the United 
States, relating to the Canol Project (see Bilateral 
and Multilateral Measures 234, BULLETIN, April 
1944), effecting an agreement for the withdrawal 
of the United States from activities in the North- 
west Territory having to do with the discovery 
and development of oil fields. (The Department 
of State Bulletin, August 27, 1944.) 


1534. July 13, 1944. Renewal for a period of 
four years from December 12, 1944, of the agree- 
ment of December 12, 1940, between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Ecuador pro- 
viding for the assignment of a United States 
Military Aviation Mission to Ecuador; effected by 
an exchange of notes dated June 13 and July 13, 
1944. (The Department of State Bulletin, August 
13, 1944.) 


1536. July 18, 1944. Renewal for a period of 
one year from November 23, 1944, of the agree- 
ment of November 23, 1938, as amended and 
extended, between the Governments of the United 
States and Colombia providing for the assignment 
of a United States Naval Mission to Colombia; 
effected by an exchange of notes dated June 26 
and July 18, 1944. (The Department of State 
Bulletin, August 13, 1944.) 


159. August 21, 1944. Meeting at Dumbarton 
Oaks, Washington, D. C., of representatives of 
the Governments of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, for exploratory 
discussions regarding the establishment of an in- 
ternational peace and security organization. (The 
Department of State Bulletin, August 27, 1944.) 


160. August 22, 1944. Renewal, effective for 
two years from December 12, 1944, of an agree- 
ment signed December 12, 1940, between the 
Governments of the United States and Ecuador 
providing for the assignment of a United States 
Naval Mission to Ecuador; effected by an ex- 
change of notes dated July 27 and August 22, 
1944. (The Department of State. Bulletin, Sep- 
tember 3, 1944.) 


161. August —, 1944. Extension to June 30, 
1945, of the agreement of September 3, 1942, 
between the Governments of Brazil and _ the 
United States (see Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures 484, BULLETIN, December 1942 and Au- 
gust 1943), for improving the production of basic 
foodstuffs in Brazil. (Boletim Aéreo No. 312, 
Seccao de Informagdes do Ministério das Relacées 
Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, August 25, 1944.) 


162. August 27, 1944. Opening at Mayagiiez, 
Puerto Rico, of a Caribbean Jand-tenure sym- 
posium under the auspices of the Caribbean Re- 
search Council of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission (see Bilateral and Multilateral Meas- 
ures 7, 133, and 1394, BULLETIN, June 1942, 
March 1944, and above); the symposium, lasting 
from August 28 to 31, 1944, was devoted to a 
full interchange of technical information and 
ideas on land-tenure in the Caribbean area. [The 
“Caribbean area’” includes the United States ter- 
ritories in the Caribbean; the European posses- 
sions (British, Netherlands, and French) which 
are considered politically or geographically a part 
of the West Indies; and the independent island 
republics (Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and 
Haiti); also the three Guianas on the South Amer- 
ican mainland (British Guiana, French Guiana, 
and Netherlands Guiana, which is now known as 
Surinam) and British Honduras are commonly 
regarded as part of the Caribbean area.}| (The 
Department of State Bulletin, August 20 and Au- 
gust 27, 1944.) 


163. August 27, 1944. Announcement by the 
United States Department of State of a series of 
exploratory talks between representatives of the 
Governments of the United States and India on 
the subject of post-war civil aviation; the con- 
versations were of a preliminary and exploratory 
character only. (The Department of State Bulle- 
tin, August 27, 1944.) 


164. August 28, 1944. Cooperative food supply 
agreement between the Government of Haiti and 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, represent- 
ing the Government of the United States, effec- 
tive to September 30, 1945; the program encom- 
passed by the agreement aims to increase local 
food production to offset shortages caused by war- 
time disruption of shipping and internal trans- 
portation and includes furnishing Haitian farmers 
with seed, planting stock, tools, insecticides and 
other agricultural materials; the establishment of 
grain storage facilities; the training of Haitian 
agricultural personnel; and technical assistance to 
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farmers cooperating in projects to increase food 
production. (Weekly Report of Activities, Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
September 19, 1944.) 


165. September 12, 1944. Agreement between 
the Governments of the United States, the Soviet 


Union, and the United Kingdom on the one hand, 
acting in the interests of all the United Nations, 
and the Government of Rumania on the other, 
concerning an armistice, in view of the defeat of 
Rumania in the war against the U.S.S.R. (The 
Department of State Bulletin, September 17, 
1944.) 


Pan American News 


Message of the President of Chile 


On May 21, 1944, for the third time during 
his presidency, Chile’s chief executive Juan 
Antonio Rios appeared before the national 
Congress to render an account of his coun- 
try’s progress during an administrative year. 
The reading of the presidential message 
lasted approximately an hour and a half, dur- 
ing which time Sefior Rios defined his coun- 
try’s position in regard to the world con- 
flict and generally reviewed the activities and 
achievements of the governmental ministries. 
The high lights of Sefior Rios’ address, here 
presented, are indicative of a fundamental in- 
terest in the welfare of the Chilean people 
and a sincere desire to augment the oppor- 
tunities available to the average citizen. 
Chile’s internal industrial policy was di- 
rected towards cushioning the impending 
impact of the war’s termination on the 
nation’s economic life, to guard against post- 
war depression. With the renewed avail- 
ability of imported goods, Chilean manu- 
facturers will be faced with the necessity of 
improving the quality and lessening the costs 
of their own goods to meet competition. 
Because of the expected reduction of ex- 
ports of essential war materials, new indus- 
tries will have to be found to replace the 


curtailed ones if it is hoped to keep em- 
ployment and production at their present 
level. Obviously, the Government is vitally 
interested in finding a solution to this situa- 
tion, and during the past year made the 
problem understood to manufacturers. It 
sponsored the formation of producers’ asso- 
ciations, to confer and agree upon mutually 
suitable ways of meeting the emergency. 
The Government Development Commis- 
sion is undertaking to encourage the growth 
of new industries, especially to make use of 
the nation’s raw materials and to increase 
production in fields which will supplement 
already existing industries. For the fishing 
industry, for example, a largely untapped 
source of national wealth, the commission 
has outlined a five-year development pro- 
gram, at the end of which time it is hoped 
that production and consumption will have 
been doubled. A twenty-five percent in- 
crease was noted in the past year alone, the 
first in which the plan was in effect. Efforts 
were also begun last year to stimulate the 
chemical industry and the manufacture of 
copper. The forest reserves of Chile are now 
in the process of being surveyed and esti- 
mated to enable them to be put to full and 
effective use. The National Forestry Coun- 
cil is supervising the undertaking, proposing _ 
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to provide for the reforestation of devastated 
areas and for a regulated supply of wood 
throughout the country. Also in preparation 
are plans for the expansion of the iron and 
steel industry and the production of cement 
which, along with an increased supply of 
wood, will provide the material for a vast 
construction program, to be instituted in the 
future. 

For immediate relief from the economic 
effects of the war, an important law was 
passed by the Chilean Congress on December 
23, 1943. This law, No. 7,747, known as 
the Economic Law, made broad provisions 
for the stabilization of national economy by 
means of restrictions on business profits; for 
government control of prices, imports, ex- 
ports, and rationing; for planned agricultural 
and livestock production; and for new pro- 
visions regarding hours of labor and labor 
disputes and stoppages. It also authorized 
the President to issue bonds in the amount of 
400,000,000 pesos to absorb some of the sur- 
plus money in circulation, and took other 
regulatory and anti-inflationary measures. It 
created the National Price Control Board, 
and its regulations prescribed the manner in 
which this Board would supplement the 
functions of the already existing General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat. 

The Economic Law authorized the use of 
500,000,000 pesos in a long-term plan for 
development and reform in the agricultural 
field. The Ministry of Agriculture immedi- 
ately invested 10,000,000 pesos of this sum 
in an agricultural construction and sanitation 
program, and is now formulating a new 
Agrarian Plan, the first project of its kind in 
the country’s history. Its policy will be di- 
rected towards bettering the farmet’s way of 
life, providing adequate nutrition for him 
and his family, and regulating agricultural 
production to assure a well founded and se- 
cure agricultural economy. The agricultural 
program in its entirety calls for the invest- 


ment of 100,000,000 pesos per year for the 
next five years. 

Two new and important committees, the 
Post-War Agricultural Committee and the 
Commission for Rationalization of the Agri- 
cultural Industry, are also working on plans 
to put the nation’s agricultural economy on 
a sound basis for the coming years. 

In the field of social welfare, the Govern- 
ment was particularly active last year in pro- 
moting beneficial labor, housing, and public 
health legislation. The campaign against 
communicable diseases—especially malaria, 
tuberculosis, and the venereal diseases—was 
intensified, and two new hospitals, in Con- 
cepcion and San Carlos, were put into opera- 
tion. Two more are about to be inaugurated 
and four are in the process of construction. 

An important agreement signed between 
the United States and Chile during 1943 made 
available to Chile the sum of $5,000,000 to 
be used entirely for the construction of hos- 
pitals, sanatoriums, sewage disposal plants, 
drinking water supply systems, and other 
health projects. A School of Hygiene was 
instituted especially for the purpose of pre- 
paring personnel qualified to carry out this 
program. 

Also on the Government’s list of public 
projects were a plan for improved retirement 
and pension benefits for private employees 
and a vast new public works program. Out- 
lines of these programs will soon be pre- 
sented to Congress for its consideration. The 
program of public works will necessitate an 
investment of money greatly superior to the 
amount now provided for in the national 
budget for this purpose, but according to 
the President, the beneficial effects of the 
proposed works will more than repay the 
temporary investment of large sums. 

The first considerable step towards the so- 
lution of the country’s housing problem was 
taken in 1943 when the Housing Bank was 
granted the sum of approximately 200,000,- 
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000 pesos per year to be used for the con- 
struction of low-cost housing for the poorer 
classes. 

Education is also progressing in the Re- 
public of Chile. For the past year the aver- 
age attendance at primary schools (415,624 
pupils) was greater than ever before. One 
hundred and sixty-nine new public schools 
were created and 645 positions opened for 
teachers and administrators. Under the aus- 
pices of the Society for the Construction of 
School Buildings, thirty modernized school- 
houses were put into service, and construc- 
tion begun on 45 new ones. Among these 
new educational institutions were two rural 
normal schools, at Talca and Victoria, two 
experimental schools, and two home schools 
for underprivileged children. 

Other branches of education improved 
their facilities and showed increased attend- 
ance during 1943. The School of Industrial 
Engineers graduated its first class. To the 
country’s thirty-seven industrial schools were 
added five new ones, the Artisans Schools at 
Talcahuano, Lebu, and Vallenar, and the In- 
dustrial Schools at Nufoa and San Miguel. 
The rolls of adult and night classes showed 
an increase of 964 students over the previous 
year. The registers of commercial schools 
(7,778 tegistered, average attendance 6,964) 
also showed an increase in the number of 
students. 
the work of the 13 vocational schools for 
women whose purpose is to prepare them 
for positions in shops and small industries. 
The University of Chile, with more than 500 


Special attention was devoted to 


foreign students attending its classes, main- 
tained its high educational standards. 

The libraries, archives and national mu- 
seums of the country continued adding to 
their store of cultural records. The Arau- 
canian Museum at Temuco, dedicated to col- 
lecting, exhibiting and studying objects rep- 
resentative of Chile’s aboriginal civilization, 
was opened in 1943. 


In its foreign relations, Chile pursued its 
traditional policy of upholding inter-Ameri- 
can solidarity. Friendship between nations 
was strengthened by visits made by the Chi- 
lean Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sefior Joa- 
quin Fernandez y Fernandez, throughout the 
continent, and by the visit to Chile of the 
President of Paraguay, His Excellency Higi- 
nio Morinigo. On the occasions of these 
visits, treaties of various kinds were signed 
between Chile and its neighboring countries. 
Outstanding among them was that signed 
with Argentina which designated a mixed 
commission to study and propose the bases 
for a customs union between the two coun- 
tries. A similar agreement was made with 
Peru, and President Rios expressed the hope 
that treaties of a like nature would soon be 
ratified between Chile and many other Amer- 
ican Republics. Chile continued acting as an 
arbitrator between Panama and Costa Rica 
for the settlement of the Boundary Treaty 
signed between them in 1941. (This dis- 
pute, which dated from 1825, was finally set- 
tled on September 18, 1944 with an exchange 
of notes between the foreign ministers of 
Costa Rica and Panama. The settlement took 
place on Chile’s National Independence Day 
in tribute to the part that nation had played 
in bringing the affair to its successful con- 
clusion. ) 

In support of the United Nations war ef- 
fort, Chile put into effect in 1943 many laws 
and decrees designed to implement the 
recommendations of the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Systems of Economic and Finan- 
cial Control which met in Washington in 
July 1942. In essence, these measures tended 
to remove Axis subjects and partisans from 
the Chilean economic scene. They ordered 
the expropriation and sale of all businesses 
and property of such individuals. A decree 
of March 23, 1943 gave juridical sanction to 
all agreements, recommendations and resolu- 
tions adopted by the Third Meeting of Min- 
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isters of Foreign Affairs at Rio de Janeiro. 
In accordance with the thirty-seventh recom- 
mendation of this body, Chile extended the 
rights of non-belligerency to non-American 
nations at war with the Axis. 

Joining in concerted international efforts to 
confront the problems of the post-war pert- 
od, Chile sent delegates to all international 
conferences to which it was invited, and for 
its own part instituted in August 1943 a 
National Committee on Post-War Problems. 

In the words of the President, ‘“‘Chile’s 
foreign policy is far-reaching and 
clearly defined. Without neglecting the es- 
sential interests of the country, it compre- 
hends those of the Hemisphere’s vast com- 
munity of peoples. Idealistic in its aims, it 
does not overlook the limitations imposed by 
reality nor the obligations created by tradi- 


tion and history. It is anxious for 
political and economic collaboration with all 
the countries of the continent; and as a con- 
sequence it rejects any initiative tending to- 
wards the formation of exclusive blocs which 
threaten to develop at the expense of the 
continental interest.”’—C. A. M. 


Panama’s revenues and ex pendt- 
tures, 1943 


Estadistica Panamena, the monthly statistical 
bulletin issued by the Comptroller General's 
Office of the Republic of Panama, published 
in the December 1943 number the following 
figures on national revenues and expendi- 
tures for 1943. For purposes of compari- 
son, figures for 1942 are also given. 


Revenues 


(In thousands of balboas) 1 


























1942 1943 
Kind of revenue Amount Percent Amount Percent 
Importrauttessand=consular fees4s4. 25-4 0-o- 8,186.6 36.7 7,841.6 28.4 
ES POLtMGUTICS Mr sinc there dart ea cine ulcchen n aleus 40.8 0.2 19.0 0.1 
Warehouse and reexport taxes................. 35.3 0.1 42.4 0.1 
Internal revenue (business, industrial, real and per- 
sonal property, income, documentary stamp, abat- 
toir, liquor, sugar, gambling, and similar taxes) . 6,449.7 28.9 8,810.9 32.0 
National services (fees from lighthouses, wharfs, 
public markets, mails, telegraph, etc.)........ 551.8 2.5 619.8 DD 
State revenues (sale and rent of public lands and 
PLOPEKtIes wm imterestaletey) i Ieee een eee 797.5 3.6 697.2 DS 
Miscellaneous (road taxes, alcohol rectification, 
Education Department contribution, unclaimed 
GEPOSITSMELC) Ines Her ons om Guanine lh 735.8 353 1,614.0" 5.9 
Welfare taxes (National Lottery and cancer, mala- 
ria, and tuberculosis campaign funds)........ 4,057.2 18.2 6,165.0 22.4 
Specialesrevenuesevcr wcrc rece te remy eet. 174.0 0.8 236.6 0.9 
Other income (Santo Tomas Hospital, sale of tires 
anid etubesssrepayimentsaete))) sarin enn inne 1,281.3 S07) 152004 5 
Morales mci eye en A OAM ean Iya 23,310.0 100.0 27,567.9 100.0 








1 The exchange rate of the balboa is linked to the U. S. dollar, 1 for 1. : 
2 This amount includes 741,808 balboas spent by the Government of Panama on paving the highway from La Chorrera to 


Rio Hato, for which P 


anama was reimbursed by the Government of the United States in October 1943. 


3 These revenues represent the proceeds of a special tax levied by Decree-Law No. 25 of January 29, 1942, of 0.3 per- 
cent on real estate in the cities of Panama and Colén, and allocated to war risk insurance on the properties concerned. 
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Expenditures 


(In thousands of balboas) 


a nn EEE EIDE EEE SInIEEEEEIEEESEESSSSSSSESSEEEEEEEEEEEEEE! 








Government Departments, total’ ............... 


Initentoreance\uStiCen: srrsce sea) ane beneusgar eee 
IRGEeMp MPA tals Pans tne ee aeons crue ere 
WCeasuinya ieee cyt tori estes saw sean leanne en oust 
IE GUGat OMMar wr ane eterna nt teen oie. scree eae 
Healtheand) Public. Works ©... 02. <i. setter 
Agriculture and Commerce occ. 42am 
GomprrollermGeneral ere). eerie erties 


RublicsDebts totals seve nari: velo ycrci sen dele ee mouas 


imterma linet arty, ecu or cucnopsh ohn Soartatokerareasie ahem tere 
IB STORM Ale Nevaeh ras ekene Gis season eesane orev oie eines 


Specials expenditures: .. acles 2c. Aects nals sear tare 


IACvanGesmandeteSety.es um ae eiaren ieee nee 




















1942 1943 
Amount Percent Amount Percent 
18,425.2 85.2 18,311.5 68.7 
4,100.2 19.0 4,140.4 15.6 
623.1 2.9 722-2 PT 
155295 Wiel 1,251.5 4.7 
3,037.6 14.0 3,640.5 WS )37/ 
8,433.5 39.0 7,416.5 27.8 
522.1 2.4 944.0 3.5 
179.2 0.8 196.4 0.7 
Zi 11.0 2,082.6 7.8 
1,092.8 Salt 1,191.0 4.5 
1228257 5.9 891.6 3.3 
= — TMe2 2.8 
815.2 3.8 5,497.3 20.7 
21,615.9 100.0 26,642.6 100.0 





1 Actual expenditures only; no outstanding obligations included. 
2 Represents social security contributions and expenses in comnection with the emergency 0.3 percent tax referred to in 


the table of revenues. 


3 Beginning in 1943 the ‘‘Special Funds’’ expenditure category was eliminated and its expenditures incorporated in other 
general funds. This new category was created, and it represents accounts not otherwise provided for in the budget. 


When revenue receipts are broken down 
into separate items, it is interesting to note 
that the National Lottery, which yielded 
5,920,822 balboas to the Treasury, was the 
largest single source of revenue, followed 
by the income tax with 2,260,892 balboas, 
the liquor manufacturing tax with 1,985,450 
balboas, import duties on foreign liquors 
with 1,333,075 balboas, consular fees on 
freight with 1,314,017 balboas, and the beer 
manufacturing tax with 1,314,017 balboas. 

As for expenditures, the above table 
shows that the three largest categories were 
Health and Public Works, Interior and Jus- 
tice, and Education, 39 percent, 19 percent, 
and 14 percent, respectively, of the total. 


Constitutional amendments in Haiti 


On April 19, 1944, by action of the National 
Assembly, sixteen articles of the Constitution 


of Haiti were amended. Furthermore, by 
certain ‘Special Provisions’ incorporated as 
Title XIV of the amended Constitution, the 
term of the present President, M. Elie Lescot, 
was extended for the seven years beginning 
May 15, 1944; all acts of the Chief Execu- 
tive, his ministers, and officials on behalf of 
national defense during the present war were 
ratified; the President was invested with full 
powers to take any steps necessary for na- 
tional defense to the end of the war; all elec- 
tions were postponed until one year after the 
peace treaty is signed; and the terms of pres- 
ent senators and deputies were extended until 
such elections are held. Since President Les- 
cot was elected by the National Assembly for 
five years beginning May 15, 1941, this re- 
cent action of the National Assembly was 
tantamount to giving him a further five-year 
term following completion of his present ten- 
ure of office. 
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First on the list stands Art. 4, amended 
to give women thirty years of age or over 
the right to hold office as senators, deputies, 
and members of commune administrative 
bodies, either by election or by appointment 
by the President according to law. The Pres- 
ident is likewise authorized to name women, 
subject to the same age requirement, to 
cabinet posts as secretaries or undet-secre- 
taries; and at the age of twenty-one Haitian 
women also become eligible for appointment 
to governmental administrative positions in 
accordance with prevailing laws. In a mes- 
sage recommending this amendment, Presi- 
dent Lescot stated that women are making 
for themselves a remarkable place in all fields 
of human endeavor; that contemporary life 
demands for them a direct participation in 
social and political affairs; and that the step 
contemplated by the amendment would rep- 
resent definite political progress for the na- 
tion. That Haitian women so regard it goes 
without saying. Women do not, however, 
have the right to vote. 

Another amendment of importance to 
Haitians, particularly naturalized persons or 
those who acquired their nationality by op- 
tion, concerns Art. 6. This amendment 
abolished certain distinctions in the exercise 
of civil rights that previously could be made 
by law between natives and naturalized per- 
sons. As Art. 6 now stands, all Haitians 
without distinction, regardless of whether 
their nationality results from birth, natural- 
ization, or option, equally enjoy full civil 
rights and are equally eligible for civil em- 
ployment and military service. 

A number of the amendments pertained 
to the legislative branch of the government. 
Art. 13, referring to the exercise of their 
sovereignty by the Haitian people, formerly 
provided that such sovereignty was exercised 
by the election of members of the Chamber 
of Deputies, Senatorial Electors, and by ref- 
erendum. To avoid conflict with amend- 


ments made to Art. 29, mentioned below, 
this was changed to read that the people 
exercise their sovereignty by the election of 
Deputies, Members of the Electoral Colleges, 
and by referendum. Art. 29, as amended, 
provides that the President may fill vacancies 
among the elected senators (eleven in num- 
ber) and the deputies in case of death, resig- 
nation, forfeiture of office, or arrest of mem- 
bers, as well as in cases of unjustifiable 
non-participation in duties of office for more 
than a month. The President is also given au- 
thority to name members of the Chamber of 
Deputies in case of nullity of elections in one 
or several districts. An addition was also 
made to Art. 19, which prescribes the term 
length and the procedure for the election of 
deputies and senators, to provide for the fill- 
ing of vacancies in those bodies in accordance 
with Art. 29. 

Art. 49, pertaining to the Primary Assem- 
blies (elections), which formerly occurred 
regularly every four years, was amended to 
make both the General Primary Assembly 
(for the purpose of electing deputies and 
members of the electoral colleges) and the 
Special. Primary Assembly (for the election 
of municipal officials) subject to the call of 
the President—every four years if there is 
occasion, but in any event subject always to 
convocation by the President. 

As amended, Art. 15, regarding member- 
ship and meeting place of the National As- 
sembly, extends lifetime membership in the 
Senate to all former Presidents of the Repub- 
lic who have completed a presidential term. 
Prior to this amendment the Constitution 
limited such membership to those presidents 
who had held office since the reconstitution 
of the legislative body on November 10, 
1930. 

Amendments to Arts. 16 and 17, which 
prescribe qualifications for deputies and sena- 
tors, respectively, abolished two previous re- 
quirements for such officeholders: first, the 
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one- and two-year residence requirements in 
the districts they represent, and second, the 
property-ownetship requirement. Now the 
only conditions for election or appointment 
to the Chamber of Deputies or the Senate 
are that a candidate must be twenty-five or 
thirty years of age, respectively, and be in 
full enjoyment and exercise of civil and po- 
litical rights. In line with the newly amended 
Art. 4, mentioned above, to both Arts. 16 
and 17 was added the provision that women 
at least thirty years old may be members of 
the respective chambers. 

Art. 28, outlining the powers of the Na- 
tional Assembly, was amended to include the 
power during a legislative session to author- 
ize the President to declare war. The Con- 
stitutions of 1918 and 1932 contained that 
provision, but the Constitution of 1935 
omitted it, although at the same time in Art. 
35 it obliged the President to obtain au- 
thorization of the National Assembly in order 
to declare war or make peace. The new 
amendment, therefore, is in the nature of a 
correction of an oversight. 

Arts. 34 and 35 refer to the President of 
the Republic. The amendment to the former 
changes the presidential term from five to 
seven years and makes the President eligible 
for reelection. Previously there was a limit 
on reelection to one additional five-year term 
only; as amended, Art. 34 puts no limitation 
on the number of times a President may be 
reelected. The Exposition of Motives for 
the amendments, formulated by the National 
Assembly, had this to say about the change 
in the presidential term: ‘Five years is a 
short time for a presidential administration. 
In a country such as ours, in full vigor of 
growth, where everything is yet to be organ- 
ized, nothing can better assure the stability 
of a government than can a long period of 
time in which to accomplish its mission, 
which is to work for the good of the collec- 
tivity. Time is an important factor which 


should not be ignored. We think 
that in order to permit the Chief of State 
to work in full security for the good of the 
Haitian community, it is appropriate to as- 
sure governmental stability by making the 
presidential term seven years.”’ 

Art. 35 determines the powers of the 
President. Paragraph (d) formerly gave the 
President authority, as political or other cir- 
cumstances might demand, to postpone legis- 
lative elections for three months beyond their 
normal dates. The amendment removed the 
three-month limitation on the postponement 
and made it indefinite. In case of postpone- 
ment of elections, incumbents of both cham- 
bers will continue to serve until new elections 
are called. Paragraph (e), which gave the 
President authority to declare war and to 
make peace with the authorization of the 
National Assembly, was changed to read that 
the President may “declare war during the 
legislative session with authorization of the 
National Assembly and, when the Legisla- 
ture is not in session, with the authorization 
of the Permanent Committee of the Nation- 
al Assembly.” The other powers and duties 
remained unchanged. 

Arts. 42 and 44 refer to courts and court 
procedures. The amendment to the former, 
in recognition of the importance of the mili- 
tary courts of the nation, adds them to the 
list of other tribunals (cassation, civil, and 
justice of the peace courts) charged with ad- 
ministering justice throughout the nation. 
Aimed at cutting down the time and cost of 
appeals to higher courts, the amendment to 
Art. 44 revised procedures for reviews and 
appeals. 

Finally, Art. 58, which fixes national holi- 
days, was amended by dropping August 21, 
on which the Restoration of the Rights of 
the Haitian People has been celebrated, and 
replacing it with December 8, the celebration 
of the Consecration of Haiti to Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help.—D. M. T. 
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Del Ankers Photograph 





AMERICAN AIRLINES STAFF MEMBERS AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The importance of transportation and travel facilities in the development of inter-American trade and 
cultural relations was ) recently stressed in talks to this group by the Director General of the Pan American 
Union and by the Chief of the Travel Division 


Braziltan-Paraguayan convention 
for railway construction 


Early in August 1944 a convention was 
signed between the Governments of Brazil 
and Paraguay for the construction of a rail- 
way that will connect the Paraguay River 
port of Concepcién in north central Paraguay 
with the two contiguous border towns of 
Pedro Juan Caballero, Paraguay, and Ponta 
Pora in the State of Mato Grosso, Brazil. 
The convention provides that the Para- 
guayan Government will grant to the North- 
west Railway of Brazil (Estrada de Ferro 
Noroeste do Brasil) the concession for sur- 
veying and constructing a railway extending 


its Ponta Pora branch from Pedro Juan Ca- 
ballero to Concepcion, the necessary capital 
to be supplied by the Brazilian Government. 
The concession contains no reversion provi- 
sions, but after the new railway has been in 
operation for five years the Paraguayan Goy- 
ernment may take it over following an eval- 
uation made by technical experts of both 
If Paraguay then decides to sell 
or lease it to a foreign enterprise, the North- 
west Railway of Brazil is to have preference. 
Meanwhile, the Paraguayan Government 
agrees to exempt the Brazilian railway from 
payment of customs duties and fees and all 
federal and municipal taxes on materials not 
obtainable in Paraguay. The plan for the 


countries. 
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railway will be studied and formulated by 
the Northwest Railway and submitted for 
approval to the Paraguayan Government. 
Upon completion of the road, rates and other 
regulations for its operation will be fixed in 
agreement with the Government of Paraguay. 

The signing of this convention was hailed 
in both Paraguay and Brazil as another proof 
of present-day understanding and coopera- 
tion between the two nations. The comple- 
tion of the railway will be of immense value 
to the general progress of both countries, par- 
ticularly Paraguay’s northern border region 
and the State of Mato Grosso, Brazil. 


Steel works in Bogota 


Colombia’s industrial development took an- 
other long step forward with the opening last 
June of the national railroads’ new steel 
works in the northeast quarter of Bogota. 
Here steel of fine quality is made for the 
repair of locomotives and rolling stock, and 
for the manufacture of precision tools; this 
fills a need which had become more and 
more of a threat to the operation of the 
railroads, and at the same time makes pro- 
ductive use of the railroads’ thousands of tons 
of old iron. Eventually it is hoped that the 
new mills will be able to supply some of the 
more pressing needs of other industries. 

The Bogota plant is provided with a mod- 
ern Herrault electric furnace, where the metal 
is melted and refined at temperatures of 
nearly 3000 degrees by three powerful elec- 
tric arcs. It has a complete laboratory for 
making the analyses necessary for close con- 
trol of the process. 


Honey in Cuba and Mexico 


World War II brought new and profitable 
honey markets to two Latin American coun- 
tries, Cuba and Mexico. Prior to the war 
Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 


other European countries took most of the 
Cuban and Mexican honey exports, but when 
European markets were closed, exporters 
found, somewhat to their surprise, that a 
market existed in the United States and that 
they could sell at better prices than they had 
obtained in Europe. 

The year 1943 was a prosperous one for 
Cuban honey producers. Exports totaled 15,- 
297,800 pounds, practically all of which 
went to the United States. This amount was 
well above the 14,000,000 pounds reached 
in 1937 and 1938 when Germany and the 
Netherlands were the principal buyers. The 
value of the 1943 honey exports was $1,- 
222,900, almost twice the pre-war average. 
Prospects for 1944 are that both volume and 
value may exceed those of 1943. 

A typical Cuban apiary consists of about 
100 hives built and handled in a manner 
similar to commercial bee culture in the 
United States. A few large operators have 
upward of 2,000 hives, while the total num- 
ber of hives in production during the 1943- 
44 season is estimated roughly at 250,000. 
From 50 to 60 pounds of honey are obtained 
each season from a typical commercial hive. 
As relatively little honey is used in Cuba, 
exports are a reliable index of production. 

In contrast to honey, Cuban exports of 
beeswax dropped to 560,000 pounds in 1943, 
less than in any year since 1939. This is 
explained by the fact that when the sale of 
honey is more profitable than the sale of bees- 
wax, the producers return the combs to the 
hives after extracting the honey. When price 
conditions are reversed, as happened in 1941, 
the combs are sold as beeswax at the ex- 
pense of honey production. Also a tempor- 
ary shortage of paraffin in Cuba early in 1943 
caused some diversion of beeswax from ex- 
port to domestic use. 

Mexican honey exports in 1943 totaled 
approximately 12,500,000 pounds which, ex- 
cept for a very small amount that went to 
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Canada, was disposed of entirely in the 
United States market. This figure compares 
with 1934-38 average exports of 3,400,000 
pounds. When the United States demand 
for honey became apparent, many new ex- 
porters took up the trade. Prices paid to 
producers also rose from 25 to 90 centavos 
(Mexican currency) per kilogram (2.2 
pounds). As a result of this price increase 
some of the old exporters abandoned the 
business because they believed themselves 
unable to pay such high prices and at the 
same time profitably meet the costs of prep- 
aration, packing, and shipment, particularly 
in view of the fact that price ceilings were 
put on honey in the United States. Never- 
theless, the new exporters, who in the ma- 
jority of cases arranged to pack and ship the 
honey directly from the place where it is ob- 
tained, have been able to dispose of it at a 
profit. The value of the 1943 honey exports 
was 5,257,750 pesos (about $1,090,000). 

Mexico’s honey is obtained from both wild 
and domestic bees. The latter are generally 
a type of the Italian bee, probably intro- 
duced from the United States, but some do- 
mestic bees were originally swarms of wild 
bees captured by apiculturists and established 
in hives. Estimates place the production of 
honey from wild bees as about equal to that 
of the domestic ones. The percentage of the 
latter is increasing year by year, however, 
because they are generally better producers 
and ate easier to manage. 

The honey trade divides Mexican honey 
into two types, “Tampico” and ‘“‘Guadala- 
jara.”” Practically all of Mexico’s production 
comes from small producers who keep their 
hives principally to meet their own require- 
ments but who sell their surplus to exporters. 
Annual production usually ranges roughly 
from 10 to 45 pounds for each producer. 
The 1940 census placed Mexico’s total num- 
ber of domestic beehives at 987,708. These 
hives exist in all states and territories of the 


Republic, but the States of Yucatan and Ja- 
lisco lead with 168,073 and 116,563 hives, 
respectively, followed by the States of Vera- 
cruz with 99,167, San Luis Potosi with 71,- 
045, Michoacan with 70,781, Zacatecas with 
57,407, Guanajuato with 56,357, and Puebla 
with 47,941. The remaining hives are dis- 
tributed through the rest of the country in 
amounts ranging from about 1,500 in the 
Territory of Baja California to 33,000 in 
Oaxaca. Total honey production for 1943 
was estimated at 22 to 26 million pounds. 
The small producers on the whole lack the 
desire or initiative to engage in honey pro- 
duction on a commercial scale and they make 
little or no effort to increase their production 
in order to be able to sell it. They pay at- 
tention to their bees only during the honey- 
gathering period which, although it extends 
more or less throughout the year, is most 
active in February and July. After the honey 
is taken from the hive, it is placed in open 
receptacles and exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun. When the honey runs out of the 
comb, it is put into hermetically sealed con- 
tainers and is ready for sale. The few large- 
scale beekeepers who operate with a view to 
the export market use mechanical extractors 
and strain the honey before packing it. 
Apiculture is considered by interested gov- 
ernmental officials in Mexico as offering 
great possibilities to ejidatarios who, without 
having to take too much time from their 
ordinary farm labors, could set up a number 
of beehives and obtain honey which, besides 
being a first-class energy food for the farm 
family, would augment the family income 
through the sale of the surplus.—D. M. T. 


Consumer coo peration in Bo gota 


The Consumers’ Cooperative of Bogota, not 
yet two years old, has made an enviable rec- 
ord for efficiency and service. In its first 
year it did business amounting to more than 
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half a million pesos, increased its number of 
stores from the original one to thirteen, and 
reduced its operations costs from 36 percent 
to 9 percent. To families in all parts of 
Bogota it has brought some relief from the 
pressure of rising prices, not only by its di- 
rect sales but also by the salutary influence 
its competition exerts upon speculators; and 
its services have helped day nurseries, school 
lunchrooms, the University, and railroad and 
telephone offices. The fifty thousand pesos 
which the city of Bogota advanced for work- 
ing capital have proved to be a good invest- 
ment. 


New hydroelectric plant in 
Costa Rica 


Costa Rica’s total hydroelectric capacity was 
increased by 10,000 kilowatts when the four 
generators at Las Ventanas, the new plant on 
the Virilla River, were put into service last 
June. Officials of church and state came 
out from San José to take part in the solem- 
nities and festivities which marked this im- 
portant addition to the country’s resources. 
President Teodoro Picado drove first to the 
big new dam at the upper end of the long 
canal and opened the valves which admitted 
the flow of water from the Virilla. After 
that the President returned to the power 
station and joined the assembled guests; six 
hundred of them crowded around the ma- 
chinery while Sefiora de Picado broke the 
traditional bottle of champagne over one of 
the huge generators, and then, after brief 
words from two or three of the dignitaries 
present, turned the switch that set the gen- 
erators in motion. 

The site of the plant is about 25 miles 
west of San José, where the river passes 
through country so hilly that there is a fall 
of approximately 150 feet to the mile, and at 
the point chosen the flow of water is about 
500 cubic feet a minute. From the dam, 


which is concrete on a limestone base, a 
short open intake canal of reinforced con- 
crete, ten feet deep, leads to a tunnel a mile 
and a half long. For most of this length 
the tunnel passes through rock; it is made 
of concrete, oval in cross section, with a 
minimum diameter of about eight feet. 

At the downstream end of the tunnel is 
the compensation chamber, which is 70 feet 
high. From this two five-foot pressure pipes 
about 800 feet long slope 25 percent to the 
horizontal turbines, which drive the four 
three-phase generators of 2500 kilowatts 
each, 60 cycles and 4160 volts. For trans- 
mission the voltage is stepped up to 33,000 
in an open-air transformer substation. 

Turbines and generators, as well as cement 
and steel, came from the United States. Sand 
for the concrete was brought by rail and 
truck from the Pacific coast of Costa Rica, 
and the heavy gravel was prepared by crush- 
ing and screening rock found on the site. 
The ten-foot steel hatches for the five open- 
ings of the intake were made in Costa Rica. 


Colombian financial year, 1943 


Revenues collected by the Colombian gov- 
ernment in the year 1943 reached a total of 
78,496,000 pesos. This was slightly more 
than in 1942, but the increase was in cus- 
toms receipts; direct taxes showed a small 
drop. Expenses increased more sharply and 
the fiscal deficit at the close of the year was 
about 9,134,000 pesos. 

Wartime reduction of imports resulted in 
an excess of exports which amounted to 
$58,233,000 U. S. currency. The Bank of 
the Republic continued its stabilizing policy 
of buying gold production and surplus for- 
eign exchange, and thus increased its reserves 
by 84.6 percent, reaching a figure of 197,- 
702,000 pesos by the end of the year. This 
brought the Bank’s reserves to 137.8 percent 
of the notes in circulation, instead of 93 
percent as at the end of 1942. 
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Increase in the Bank’s reserves necessarily 
involved an increase in the circulating medi- 
um. However, it was not a proportionate 
increase, thanks to the restraining influence 
exerted by banking policies and by govern- 
ment measures; for bank deposits and money 
in circulation taken together the year’s rise 
was only about 32 percent. The consequent 
price rises led to greater industrial and com- 
mercial activity, but they also led to higher 
living costs; for workers’ families in Bogota 
the inctease in living costs during 1943 
amounted to nearly 20 percent, 


Gasogene race in Uru guay 


A race of gasogene-equipped motor vehicles, 
the first in the Western Hemisphere and 
probably in the world, was staged in 
Uruguay late in April 1944. The contest 
was organized by the National Gasogene 


Pan American Airways Photograph 


Commission as a trial to demonstrate the ef- 
ficiency and endurance of gasogenes, in view 
of the present great shortage of gasoline. 
Twenty-four private automobiles (16 
Fords, 4 Chevrolets, 3 Chryslers, and 1 Lin- 
coln) and 10 trucks (4 Fords, 3 Chevrolets, 
and 3 Internationals) started in the race, 
which was run in 8 laps extending through 
8 days. The total course was 1,577 kilo- 
meters (980 miles), following a circle route 
that led from Santiago Vazquez, a few miles 
northwest of Montevideo, west to Colonia, 
north to Mercedes and Paysandu, southeast 
to Durazno, south to Canelones, east to 
Minas and Maldonado, and, finally, west 
again to Montevideo. One truck had an ac- 
cident in the first day’s lap, but the 24 cars 
and the remaining 9 trucks all finished the 
race. A point system was used in determin- 
ing the winners, and unfortunately the 
newspapers did not publish the total run- 
ning time, but at various stages during the 





A CHARCOAL-BURNING GASOGENE 


Waiting at the airport to take a flight crew to the hotel is one of Rio de Janeiro’s automobiles with gaso- 
gene attachment, used because of the gasoline shortage 
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race the cars were making average speeds 
of approximately 45 to 50 miles an hour 
and the trucks around 30 miles an hour. 

Juan R. Pérez, driving a Ford 8, was the 
victor among the private car drivers and 
Horacio Melazzi with a Chevrolet truck 
came in first among vehicles of that class. 
A number of prizes were offered, including 
both sizeable cash awards and others such 
as various quantities of gasogene fuel. The 
race was a real trial of the gasoline-substitute 
apparatus, and the results were regarded 
with great satisfaction by the National Gaso- 
gene Commission and the gasogene manu- 
facturers, with regard to both speed and 
regularity of performance. 


Library of National Museum of 
Mexico 


With funds furnished by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Division of Humanities, the 
library of the National Museum of Mexico 
will be completely reorganized during the 
next three years, on a scale which is ex- 
pected to make it perhaps the best and most 
complete specialized library in the field of 
history and anthropology in Latin America. 

The Rockefeller Foundation first made a 
grant of over $20,000 to the Museum in 
1940, for use during the following five years. 
This money has been and is being used in 
cataloguing the manuscripts of the Museum 
and for the establishment of five scholar- 
ships for Central American students for 
study in Mexico and two for Mexicans for 
study in other countries. The new grant, to- 
taling $70,000, will be used, according to 
Dr. Daniel F. Rubin de la Borbolla, Direc- 
tor of the School of Anthropology, as fol- 
lows: $35,000 for reorganization of the 
Library, Museum, and School, including 
cataloguing, book repair and preservation, 
and the purchase of new books; and the re- 
mainder on study and research, particularly 


for sending Mexicans abroad for anthro- 
pological study. 

At the present time Seforita Eulalia Guz- 
man is in the United States making a cata- 
logue of manuscripts in the Bancroft 
Library of the University of California. It 
has been arranged that material in that 
library which she considers of interest to 
Mexican history will be made available to 
the library of the National Museum of 
Mexico through microfilms. 


Colombia's share in Paraguay’ s 
bank reorganization 


At the request of the Bank of the Republic 
of Paraguay, the Bank of the Republic of 
Colombia has been assisting in the recon- 
struction of Paraguay’s banking and currency 
system. The work was begun last year by 
Paraguayan officials with the collaboration of 
banking experts from the United States Fed- 
eral Reserve System, who felt that advice 
from a banker experienced in the banking 
practices of some other South American 
country would be of value to the undertak- 
ing. The Colombian bank was approached, 
and appointed its cashier, Enrique Davila 
Pifieros, to go to Asuncién and lend his coun- 
sel. Sefor Davila spent two busy months in 
the southern capital, and returned to Bogota 
bringing with him the warm appreciation of 
his Paraguayan and United States colleagues, 
as well as an illuminated parchment bearing 
fraternal greetings from the personnel of the 
Bank of the Republic of Paraguay to the 
Bank of the Republic of Colombia. 


We see by the papers that— 


eThe Argentine Ministry of War has an- 
nounced the founding of a semi-official com- 
pany for the manufacture of chrome and 
chrome products. With a subscribed capital 
of 2,500,000 pesos, of which one and one 
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half million comes from individuals and the 
rest from the Government, this company will 
set up its factories in the province of Cor- 


doba. 


e Corning Glass Works, manufacturers of 
Pyrex oven ware and many other glass prod- 
ucts, has announced that it has purchased a 
substantial interest in the leading Brazilian 
glass company, located in Sao Paulo, follow- 
ing the pattern developed with an Argen- 
tine company last year. 

Scientific formulae and the manufacturing 
experience of Corning Glass Works are 
placed at the disposal of the two companies 
but there is no change in management. The 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, co-partner 
of Corning in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of glass products for building purposes, 
is also identified with both South American 
developments. 


e A Brazilian decree-law of June 27, 1944, 
levied a tax of one cruzeiro on each 15 kilo- 
grams (33 pounds) of yerba maté produced 
in the country. The tax will be collected by 
the National Maté Institute and its proceeds 
applied to promotion of the organization of 
maté producers cooperatives. The law as- 
sures such cooperatives the right to sell their 
product both at home and abroad, as well as 
sole participation in present export and in- 
dustrialization quotas and any new quotas 
that may result from the acquisition of new 
markets. A commission for the organization 
of maté producers cooperatives was created 
by the Coordinator of Economic Mobilization 
by an order dated November 4, 1942. The 
above-mentioned decree-law, which will pro- 
vide funds, is an important step toward re- 
alization of the objective. 


e Representatives of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of the In- 
terior, and of the Forestry Service have been 


in Chile advising the Development Corpora- 
tion, a government-controlled organization, 
on the expansion of its chemical industries, 
fishing, lumbering, and allied enterprises. 


e The Transport Control Committee of Ar- 
gentina has decided to put into service in 
Buenas Aires streetcars and buses especially 
reserved for aged people, women, cripples, 
and children under fifteen years to reduce 
accidents occurring in crowds. 


e Senhor Gilberto Freyre, a Brazilian writer 
and sociologist, is teaching Brazilian social 
history at the University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington. 

e The Ecuadorean National Museum of Fine 
Arts in Quito was recently opened to the 
public in new quarters. The house in which 
the Museum was installed was purchased by 
the Government in 1943 and is a fine ex- 
ample of colonial architecture with a hand- 
somely detailed doorway and graceful clois- 
ters encircling the patio. The house under- 
went considerable remodeling and renovation 
to prepare it for its new purpose. 

The Museum is divided into three sec- 
tions—Colonial Art, European Art, and 
Modern Art—and contains interesting and 
valuable collections in all three fields. 


e Acting with the advice of Ex-President 
Eduardo Santos and of Enrique Uribe White, 
Director of the National Library, the Bank 
of the Republic of Colombia has acquired 
the valuable library of Dr. Laureano Garcia 
Ortiz, consisting of about 25,000 titles, both 
European and American. Dr. Garcia's 
American collection is considered especially 
rich. It contains, among other things, every 
treaty signed by Colombia during the life of 
the republic, and every presidential message 
since the days of Bolivar. 


e Tuition fees have been abolished in the 
public secondary, normal, and_ technical 
schools of Guatemala. 
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e A farm school for girls, the first in Chile, 
has been opened by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion as part of the Pedro Aguirre Cerda farm 
colony. Girls who have finished a primary 
school course anywhere in Chile may come 
here to take a three-year course in farm work, 
home economy, and handicrafts, leading to a 
certificate. There will also be opportunity 
for adult women to take shorter courses. 


e In Medellin, Colombia, the Centro Feme- 
nino de Estudios celebrated its fifteenth 
birthday last March. The ten women who be- 
gan their fortnightly home discussions of lit- 


erary, scientific, and artistic matters in 1929 
have since that time invited others to join 
them; they have leased a room for their 
meetings and for the books they have ac- 
cumulated, and have become a factor in the 
educational life of Medellin. Sometimes the 
Center listens to a talk by one of its members 
or by a distinguished guest; sometimes topics 
are passed around so that every member pres- 
ent speaks for a few moments. Meetings 
have been addressed by such scholars as 
Guillermo Valencia, Baldomero Sanin Cano, 
Rafael Maya, Luis de Zulueta, and Luis 
Lopez de Mesa. 


NEC RO LO Ga 


Maximo Soto HALL.—Guatemalan poet, 
diplomat, and journalist. Born in Guatemala 
City July 5, 1871; educated in Guatemala, 
with degrees in sciences and letters and in 
diplomacy. Began early to write poetry and 
novels, and made many literary friendships 
during his travels in Europe late in the 19th 
century. Served as secretary in the Guate- 
malan Legations in France, Spain, and Eng- 
land; as Minister Plenipotentiary to El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama, and Venezuela; as personal repre- 
sentative of President Estrada Cabrera on 
missions to several American capitals, in- 
cluding one to Washington on which he was 
engaged when President Estrada Cabrera was 
overthrown in 1920. Without returning to 
Guatemala he went to Chile and thence to 
Argentina; in Buenos Aires he devoted him- 
self to newspaper work and was soon invited 
to the staff of La Prensa, where he later be- 
came head of the Pan American section. 


Member of Academies of History of Mexico, 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador; Sociedad 
de Historia y Geografia, Guatemala; Junta 
de Historia y Numismatica Americana, Bue- 
nos Aires; Sociedad de Estudios Hist6ricos, 
Buenos Aires (charter member) ; Société des 
Américanistes, Paris; Academia Espafola de 
la Lengua (corresponding). Decorated with 
the Award of the Veterans of the War of 
Cuba. Author of Dijes y Bronces; Poemas y 
Rimas; El Ideal; Catalina; El Problema; De 
México a Honduras; Costa Rica en el Siglo 
XIX; Revelaciones Intimas de Rubén Dario; 
Origen de la Deuda Inglesa de Guatemala; 
Del Jardin de la Leyenda; La Sombra de la 
Casa Blanca; Monteagudo y el Ideal Pan- 
americano; Nicaragua y el Imperialismo 
Americano; Herodias; Don Diego Portales; 
Por un Nombre; Los Mayas; Los Incas; La 
Divina Reclusa; La Niwa de Guatemala. 

Died in the city of Buenos Aires May 14, 
1944. 
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Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 54 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. April 14 is celebrated an- 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 
Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship among 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are freely available 


to officials and private citizens alike. Its affairs 
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are administered by a Director General and an 
Assistant Director, elected by and responsible 
to a Governing Board composed of the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States and repre- 
sentatives in Washington of the other American 
governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Divistons 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
music, 


ics, intellectual cooperation, juridical 


matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 


labor and social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 


bodies in the countries members of the Union. 


The Columbus Memorial Library contains 
120,000 volumes and 2,400 maps. The Butie- 
TIN of the Pan American Union, published 


monthly in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is 
the official organ of the institution. For a list 
of other publications of the Union, see the inside 


back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 
International Conferences of American States. 
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THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, WASHINGTON 


International law has long been one of the subjects on which constructive work has been done by com- 
mittees created by the International Conferences of American States or other conferences in the 
Pan American system. 


BULLETIN OF THE 
PAN AMERICAN UNION 


VOL. LXXVIII, No. 12 





DECEMBER 1944 


Reaffirmation of Fundamental Principles of 


International Law 


CHARLES G. FENWICK 


Member of the Inter-American Juridical Committee 


GREAT CRISES in the history of the world 
drive men back to the consideration of the 
basic principles of human conduct. In nor- 
mal times when the security of the State is 
not in danger and men are peacefully pur- 
suing their accustomed: ways of life, prin- 
ciples sometimes get obscured in the quest 
for material gain, and men look with 
indifference upon minor violations of them 
without realizing the far-reaching conse- 
quences of what is taking place. Then, in 
an evil hour, comes the attack upon the 
principle itself. The ruthless dictator not 
only violates the law but justifies his viola- 
tion by proclaiming a new order in which 
special rules, of his own making, are to 
prevail. The victims of his attack suddenly 
realize that the postulates and assumptions 
upon which their international relations 
were conducted have been challenged, and 
that they must prepare to rebuild once more 


the structure of international society upon 
its ancient foundations. 

Such was the effect of the attack by the 
Japanese upon the United States at Pearl 
Harbor, on December 7, 1941. Less than 
five weeks later the Foreign Ministers of 
the American States met in consultation at 
Rio de Janeiro to decide upon ways and 
means to make their continental solidarity 
effective. In the course of the meeting the 
Delegation of Bolivia introduced a project 
entitled “Affirmation of the traditional 
theory of law in face of a deliberate dis- 
regard of international justice and morality.” 
The project was referred by the Meeting to 
the Inter-American Juridical Committee, and 
the Committee promptly proceeded to draft 
the statement requested of it. The com- 
pleted draft, under the title ‘‘Reaffirmation 
of Fundamental Principles of International 
Law” was forwarded to the American Goy- 
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Modifications 
were proposed by a number of the American 
Governments with the object of avoiding 
misunderstandings. A revised text was 
drafted by the Juridical Committee and was 
submitted to the American Governments on 
March 6, 1944. The document, however, 
still awaits formal signature by the Ameri- 


ernments on June 2, 1942. 


can States. 

In the preparation of the Reaffirmation 
the Juridical Committee believed it desirable 
not to attempt to enumerate all of the fun- 
damental principles of international law, but 
merely those which appeared to be directly 
involved in the recent violations of inter- 
national law by the Axis Powers. The proj- 
ect presented to the Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers by the Bolivian delegation began 
with a preamble reciting the false and dan- 
gerous character of the principles in which 
the world crisis had its origin and the ne- 
cessity of maintaining the authority of inter- 
national law against the excesses of material- 
ism and exaggerated nationalism. The 
project then proposed that the American 
Republics should make a joint declaration 
that “‘since the idea of justice is the doctrinal 
basis of all international action and since 
the submission of the State to rules of law 
is the ultimate stage of human perfection, 
they reaffirm their faith in traditional inter- 
national law and condemn conquest.’”” With 
this objective before it the Juridical Com- 
mittee proceeded to draft the statement, 
classifying the fundamental principles which 
it proposed to reaffirm under six heads, and 
introducing them by a preamble setting 
forth the conditions calling for the formu- 
lation of the document. 


I 


Article I deals with the supremacy of 
law over the will of the individual State 
and with the moral basis of international 
obligations: 


It is a basic principle of international law that 
there are certain general standards of conduct 
which take priority over the will of the individual] 
state. 


A generation ago this principle would 
have seemed too obvious to warrant reaf- 
firmation. But within recent years the philos- 
ophy of Nazi totalitarianism has rejected 
the conception of a higher law governing 
the sovereign will of the individual State. 
The poisonous doctrine has been taught that 
the all-powerful State could be a law unto 
itself, that it could discard the traditions of 
the past and make a ‘“‘new order” in which 
its own will, based upon force, would be 
supreme. Such a doctrine would, of course, 
lead to an endless struggle between conflict- 
ing Powers, each seeking to impose its will 
upon others, and would reduce the world 
to anarchy. 

But upon what basis do the “general 
standards of conduct” rest? Are they no 
more than rules of positive law which States 
have agreed by custom and treaty to accept 
as rules of international conduct? Or have 
they a more solid basis than mere mutual 
convenience? To this the Reaffirmation 
makes answer: 


These standards are derived from the moral law 
which is the inheritance of Christian States and 
which came during the nineteenth century to be 
accepted also by non-Christian States as the rule 
of international conduct. 


What is this moral law? Is it a vague 
abstraction, varying with the opinions of a 
particular statesman or writer? Is each indi- 
vidual State privileged to decide for itself 
what are its obligations under the moral 
law? We know that the individual citizen 
is not privileged to be the judge of his own 
moral conduct. Is there a morality of the 
State distinct from that of the individuals 
who compose the State? Must the so-called 
sovereign State bow to an authority above 


itself? The Reafirmation makes answer: 
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No difference exists between the moral law as 
applied to individual citizens and to nations. 
There is but one single standard of conduct be- 
tween nation and nation and between man and 
man. The development of international law 
should be marked by the gradual extension to 
nations of the obligations recognized as binding 
between individual citizens. 


The conclusion to be drawn is clear 
enough. If an individual citizen may not 
attack his neighbor, may not steal, may not 
rob, may not injure, may not kill, neither 
may a State do so. And no excuse of na- 
tional interest, of national aggrandizement 


can justify such action: 


Hence no nation may claim to be exempt from 
the observance of the moral law on the ground 
of political, economic or racial supremacy or of a 
particular national culture which it believes to be 
inherently superior to that of other States. 


The principle, therefore, upon which the 
priority of the moral law in international 
relations is based is that men do not change 
their essential moral character by reason of 
the fact that they are organized in groups as 
separate States. While social life is neces- 
sary to the development of man and author- 
ity is necessary to give unity to social life, 
the organization of the State does not ex- 
press the whole of man’s social interests, nor 
does it create rights or impose obligations 
in conflict with the fundamental nature of 
man. This identity of the moral law, whether 
as applied to individual men or to organized 
States, has been the consistent teaching of 
the Church throughout the centuries, and 
it has been explicitly reiterated on many 
occasions of recent years, notably by Pius 
XI in the encyclical Ubi Arcano of 1922, in 
which he says: “For the Church teaches .... 
that not only our acts as individuals but 
also as groups and as nations must conform 
to the eternal law of God. In fact, it is much 
more important that the acts of a nation 
follow God’s law, since on the nation rests 


a much greater responsibility for the conse- 
quences of its acts than on the individual.” 

The Juridical Committee was quite aware 
that the high standards of Christian morality 
are not always observed by individual citi- 
zens; that there are times when injustice 
prevails between man and man, and the 
weak are oppressed by the strong. But such 
occasional lapses from the recognized stan- 
dard of conduct are less grave so long as 
the standard is still maintained as a stan- 
dard. What is to be condemned in the 
practice of States is not merely the violations 
of the moral law, but the attempt to excuse 
such violations by rejecting the authority of 
the moral law as a standard of conduct 
between States. ‘This is the poison of the 
ultra-nationalist doctrines which have eaten 
into the constitutional system of certain 
States and led to the violations of interna- 
tional law which we have witnessed of 
recent years. 


II 

Article II of the Reaffirmation of Funda- 
mental Principles deals with the State as 
the unit of international society. During 
the course of centuries groups of men have 
come to develop common racial, linguistic 
and social traditions which bind them to- 
gether and create the sentiment of national 
unity. Religion was in former times a 
strong element in that unity, and it still 
continues to be so in many States. All of 
these historical factors give to the nation a 
character and a personality which it is of 
the greatest importance to preserve; they are 
the very soul of a people, without which 
the world would have been deprived of some 
of the greatest deeds of heroism, some of the 
finest contributions to literature, the arts and 
the sciences. The fact that devotion to one’s 
country has at times been carried to extremes 
and has in some cases led men, in the name 
of patriotism, to deny to others what they 
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claimed for themselves must not lead us to 
repudiate the sentiment of loyalty to one’s 
nation in favor of a universal State recog- 
nizing no national boundaries. Rather we 
must seek to strengthen the sentiment of 
patriotism, but at the same time to impose 
upon it restraints similar to those we impose 
upon the liberty of the individual, namely, 
the recognition of and respect for the cor- 
responding liberty belonging to others. 

The principle of self - determination, 
which seeks to make the sentiment of na- 
tional unity the basis of statehood, is at 
times difficult of application due to the com- 
plex geographic distribution of populations 
resulting from the historic migration of 
peoples. More recently the problem is pre- 
sented of reconciling self-determination with 
the economic needs of a regional area. The 
effective solution of these problems will 
demand the highest statesmanship. Regional 
groups of States may possibly be formed; 
but they must be formed on the basis of 
voluntary cooperation. Unions of States 
may take place; but they must be free asso- 
ciations of equal partners. In every case 
the fundamental consideration must be to 
preserve the personality and individuality of 
the national group. The Reaffirmation of 
Principles proposed by the Juridical Com- 
mittee appeals to the general principle, leav- 
ing its practical application to the wisdom 
and justice of the organized community of 
nations: 


Respect by each State for the personality, 
sovereignty and independence of every other State 
constitutes the basis of international order, just as 
in the relations of individuals mutual respect con- 
stitutes the basis of the democratic social order. 


In past years it has frequently happened 
that the larger and more powerful States 
have sought to impose their will upon 
smaller and weaker States, seeking to dictate 
their policies and to control their conduct. 


In some cases the inability of the smaller 
State to maintain order within its territory 
has been made the excuse for intervention 
by the larger State. In other cases, particu- 
larly since the World War of 1914-1918, a 
fanatical desire on the part of certain States 
to spread the political and economic doc- 
trines upon which their national government 
was based has led to the creation of agencies 
of propaganda, which have seriously dis- 
turbed the domestic peace of other States. 
Friendly relations between States are im- 
possible under such conditions; suspicion 
and distrust become widespread, and the 
fundamental right of each State to develop 
its own domestic life is violated. In this 
connection the Reaffirmation repeats the 
principle so often proclaimed in inter- 
American conferences and consultative meet- 
ings: 

Hence no Staté may intervene in the internal or 
external affairs of another. 

The principle does not mean that a State 
is free to misgovern itself, if it pleases; it 
does not mean that a State is free to commit 
acts of injustice, either towards its own citi- 
zens or towards aliens, without restraint. In 
cases of flagrant wrong-doing the whole 
community of States must have the right to 
intervene in the interest of law and order. 
The right of self-determination is subordi- 
nate to the moral law and to the general 
peace and welfare of the community. But 
if intervention is to take place it must be 
the collective act of the organized commu- 
nity, not the individual act of a particular 
State which undertakes to enforce order in 
its own interest. 

Among the American States great prog- 
ress has been made of recent years in 
removing the suspicion and fear to which 
the policies of the United States gave rise 
a generation ago. Whether justly or un- 
justly the United States was believed by 
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many of the American States to be acting 
under the influence of imperialistic policies 
when alleging that its purpose was to main- 
tain law and order. But the proclamation 
of the ‘‘Good Neighbor” policy by President 
Roosevelt in 1933 and the subsequent ob- 
servance of that policy has done much to 
create an atmosphere of confidence and 
friendship. At the same time other Amer- 
ican States have come to see in that policy 
an appeal to the spirit of cooperation among 
themselves. This is the meaning of the 
closing paragraph of Article II: 

The policy of the ‘““Good Neighbor’ is an ex- 


pression of this respect for the fundamental rights 
of States. 


Ill 


Atticle III of the Reaffiirmation deals with 
the principle of the equality of States. How 
can this principle be maintained in the pres- 
ence of the most obvious inequalities of 
States? In what way can a State of 3,000,- 
000 people be the equal of a State of 30,- 
000,000, much less the equal of a State of 
130,000,000? Clearly we are not dealing 
with material equalities, the size of the ter- 
ritory of a State, the number of its people, 
its industrial development, its natural re- 
sources. We are concerned with something 
more important than material considerations. 
We are concerned with the assertion of cer- 
tain fundamental rights of States in respect 
of which all States, large and small, power- 
ful and weak, are alike. By the constitu- 
tions of democratic States, citizens are held 
to be equal before the law not on the 
ground of their physical strength, or their 
intellectual ability, or their position or their 
wealth, but on the ground of certain fun- 
damental rights regarded as inherent in the 
human being and inseparable from his per- 
sonality. The Reaffirmation declares: 


States are juridically equal, in the sense that 
they have the same fundamental rights. 


This equality derives from the existence of the 
State as a person of international law and not from 
the power which the individual State may possess 
to defend or maintain it. 

In like manner this juridical equality is inde- 
pendent of the territorial size of the particular 
State or of the degree of its material progress. 


In order to protect the juridical equality 
of States it is not only necessary that they 
should be equal before the existing law, en- 
joying the same rights and subject to the 
same obligations, but it is also necessary 
that they should be equal partners in the 
formulation of new rules of law. In modern 
times the practice has grown up of creating 
new tfules of law by means of multilateral 
treaties, requiring the ratification of each in- 
dividual State before coming into effect in 
respect to that State. This practice has ob- 
vious inconveniences, because it may delay 
the establishment of rules of law which a 
majority of States believe to be urgently 
needed. But until the community of na- 
tions is more closely organized, it does not 
appear to be desirable to permit a majority 
to impose its will upon a minority. Pos- 
sibly with the establishment of the new 
international organization contemplated by 
the United Nations, the purpose of which 
is to assure security and to promote justice, 
the rule of unanimity may be modified. For 
the present it is better to let the smaller 
States follow voluntarily the lead of the 
larger States than to coerce them into ac- 
ceptance of new rules of law to which they 
have not given free assent. 

The Reaffirmation declares: 


In consequence, no State may be held bound 
by changes in the rules of law, whether in po- 
litical or in economic matters, to which it has not 
freely consented. 


IV 


One of the oldest rules of international 
law is the rule of the sanctity of treaty ob- 
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ligations. From the earliest days of interna- 
tional law, in the relations of the Greek 
city-states within the Hellenic circle and in 
the relations of Rome with its neighbors, 
the rule of good faith has been asserted 
and reasserted. Pacta sunt servanda. Un- 
less the pledged word of a State can be re- 
lied upon, unless engagements freely entered 
into are faithfully observed, the relations of 
the entire international community would 
be imperilled and law itself would dis- 
appear. For this reason violations of good 
faith have always been regarded between 
nations, as between individuals, as the 
gravest of offenses, being considered as an 
attack upon society itself as well as a wrong 
to the particular party deceived. The great 
jurist Grotius observed in 1625: “For not 
only is each State kept united by good faith, 
as Cicero says, but also that greater society 
of which nations are the members.” Even 
in time of war the rule of good faith has 
been traditionally regarded as sacred, so 
that the abuse of a flag of truce has been 
held to be a shameful act deserving of ex- 
treme punishment. 

The World War of 1914 opened with 
the gravest violation of the good faith of 
treaties known in modern times. The neu- 
trality of Belgium had been guaranteed by 
a solemn treaty of 1839. The German 
government set this aside, and invaded the 
country. The Second World War opened 
with an attack by Germany upon Poland in 
violation of the treaty of friendship and 
non-aggression entered into in 1934. The 
successive attacks by Japan upon China in 
1931 and 1937 were in open violation of 
the Nine-Power Treaty solemnly entered 
into in Washington in 1922. To the offense 
of bad faith was added the even graver 
offense of treachery when Japan, without a 
declaration of war, attacked the United 
States fleet at Pearl Harbor on December 
7, 1941. These are only the most outstand- 


ing examples of violations of good faith 
within recent years. Hence the strong 
terms with which Article IV of the Re- 
affirmation proclaims the necessity of main- 
taining the principle of good faith as the 
very basis of international relations: 


Good faith, which is a fundamental principle 
of international law, should govern the relations 
of States. Mutual trust in the pledged word is an 
essential condition of the peaceful cooperation of 
States. Treaty obligations, freely and voluntarily 
entered into, must be faithfully observed. 


One of the factors which has tended to 
weaken the principle of the good faith of 
treaties has been the absence of a realization 
on the part of the international community 
of the necessity of making provision for the 
revision of treaties which are no longer 
in accord with justice. For many centuries 
war was a legalized institution, and deeds 
of violence were committed by ambitious 
and unscrupulous rulers. Treaties were en- 
tered into which did not merit the character 
of agreements to which the rule of good 
faith applied. The treaties of 1772, 1793, 
and 1796, in consequence of which Poland 
was partitioned by Prussia, Austria and 
Russia, were not treaties calling for faithful 
observance, but rather for prompt repudia- 
tion by the international community. Un- 
fortunately the international community was 
not organized at that time, and the treaties 
partitioning Poland were not repudiated 
until the conclusion of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles in 1920. 

The second paragraph of Article IV deals 
with the necessity of avoiding the evils of 
secret treaties. These treaties have in most 
cases been treaties of alliance looking to pos- 
sible future wars, and they have had the 
effect of increasing suspicion and distrust 
between States and of accelerating the com- 
petition in armaments. Article 19 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations called 
for the registration of treaties with the Sec- 
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retariat of the League and provided that 
unless treaties were registered they should 
not be binding. The Reaffirmation supple- 
ments this provision by putting emphasis 
upon the principle: 

Treaties must be in the nature of open cove- 


nants; and there must be no secret agreements or 
understandings between States. 


Vv 


Article V of the Reaffirmation deals with 
the use of force in the relations of States. 
Throughout the centuries war has been the 
greatest curse to which mankind has been 
subject. Even as late as the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries war was fe- 
garded as something inevitable in the rela- 
tions of States, a function of sovereignty 
which could not be taken away. Efforts 
were made to put restraints upon belliger- 
ents, but war as an institution was accepted. 
Between man and man the crime of murder 
had long since been condemned by civilized 
countries; but the States assembled at the 
Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 could 
do no more than attempt to regulate war. 
Experience should have shown them that all 
such regulations had failed in the past; and 
it was not long before the War of 1914 
proved once more that belligerents will al- 
ways set aside the laws of war when military 
necessity demands it. 

After the bitter experience of the World 
War of 1914-1918 an effort was made to 
organize the international community so as 
to put into effect the principle of the col- 
lective responsibility of all of the members 
of the League of Nations for the protection 
of each of them against aggression. The 
Pact of Paris of 1928, known as the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact, sought to pledge all States, 
even though not members of the League, 
to abandon the use of force in their relations 
This was followed by 


numerous declarations by the American 


with one another. 


States, notably the Anti-War Treaty of 1933. 
In the spirit of these declarations the Re- 
affirmation proclaims: 


The use of force between States is repudiated 
and outlawed; and no State may take the law into 
its own hands or seek to enforce its claims by vio- 
lence. 

War as an instrument of national policy is con- 
demned. 


The most effective sanction against war 
would naturally be the combined action of 
all other members of the community against 
the State which should undertake to have 
recourse to war. But in view of the diff- 
culty of getting the cooperation of the lead- 
ing States to put the sanction of their com- 
bined forces into effect, the American States 
have proclaimed from time to time the prin- 
ciple announced by Secretary Stimson in 
1932 in relation to the invasion of Man- 
churia by Japan. The Reaffirmation ex- 
presses this principle when it affirms: 


Hence no territorial conquest, occupation or 
transfer of territory brought about by force or by 
methods of effective coercion, shall be valid or be 
recognized as having any degree of legality what- 
ever. 

In like manner no treaties or other agreements 
entered into under violence shall be recognized as 
binding contracts, excepting treaties of peace im- 
posed upon the aggressor at the termination of 
hostilities. 


VI 


But if war is to be repudiated between 
States it is clear that there must be estab- 
lished peaceful procedures for the settle- 
ment of disputes. These procedures are of 
several kinds, one being suited to disputes 
of a juridical character, another being better 
suited to disputes of a political character. 
Which of these various procedures is chosen 
is of less importance than the actual choice 
of one of them. Article VI of the Reaffirma- 
tion leaves it to the parties to have recourse 
to conciliation, or to arbitration, or to judi- 
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cial settlement according to the circum- 


stances. It declares: 


All differences or disputes between States, what- 
ever their nature or origin, must be settled by 
peaceful procedures, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of international conventions, treaties and 
agreements, and on the basis of established prin- 
ciples of international law. 


What can be done if two States cannot 
agree upon a particular procedure of peace- 
ful settlement? In such case the mediation 
of third States is in order. Such mediation 
must not be regarded as unwarranted inter- 
vention by the other States, but rather as 
an expression of the concern of these 
States for the maintenance of peace. But 
suppose that the parties in controversy re- 
ject the intervention of the States seeking 
to offer their good offices and mediation? 
Suppose that one of the parties should adopt 
a belligerent attitude and refuse to make 
concessions to the other party or to consider 
ptoposals of a peaceful settlement? In such 
case the obligation falls upon the commu- 
nity of States as a whole to intervene in the 
interest of peace and justice. Provision for 
such collective action was made by the 
American States at Buenos Aires in 1936, 
and the principle was reaffirmed at the Con- 
ference at Lima in 1938. In the event of a 
threat to the peace the Foreign Ministers 
of the American States are authorized to 
meet in consultation with the object of as- 
sisting, through the tender of their good 
offices and mediation, the fulfillment by the 
American States of their obligations of 
peaceful settlement. The Reaffirmation of 
Fundamental Principles closes with a refer- 
ence to this procedure: 


When two or more States in controversy are 
unable to reach a peaceful agreement, the good 
offices or the mediation of other States between 
the parties is in order. These good offices or this 
mediation is a friendly act in the interest of law 
and justice. 


When these or other measures fail, consulta- 
tion should take place among the States, with the 
object of renewing in collective form the meas- 
ures of friendly collaboration. 


Vil 


The limitations under which the Juridical 
Committee drew up the document above 
reviewed must be clearly understood. There 
was no question of declaring the principles 
of a future world order, but merely of re- 
asserting principles to which the American 
States had already given their adherence. 
Three months after the Committee had 
completed the Reaffirmation of Fundamental 
Principles of International Law it published 
a second document entitled Preliminary 
Recommendation on Post-War Problems, 
specifically directed to the principles and to 
the practical problems of reconstruction. 
This is a large field into which it is not 
possible to enter at this time. The fun- 
damental principles set forth in the Re- 
affirmation must obviously govern the future 
relations of States; but in addition to these 
principles there must be created a new and 
stronger organization of the international 
community which will not merely seek to 
maintain law and order by the suppression 
of violence by aggressor States. There 1s 
the equally important task, and perhaps the 
more difficult one, of removing the causes of 
war, of creating within the international 
community the spirit of cooperation neces- 
sary to the prevention of acts of aggression. 
It is clear that there can be little hope of 
putting into effect the measures necessary to 
attain these objectives unless the narrow and 
selfish nationalism which has marked the 
conduct of so many States is replaced by a 
profound realization of the moral unity of 
the community of nations as a whole. 

States must come to understand that the 
interests which they have in common ate 
far more important than the minor matters 
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which divide them. They must unite on 
the basis of their common interests, and they 
must make their conduct conform to the 
immutable standards of the moral law. 
Great obstacles lie in the path of recon- 
struction. They can only be overcome by 
a strong faith in Christian principles and a 
firm will to make them prevail in the rela- 
tions of States. The declaration on the 
Maintenance of International Activities in 
accordance with Christian Morality, adopted 


by the American Governments at the Meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers held at Panama 
in 1939, proclaims: ‘That they reaffirm 
their faith in the principles of Christian 
civilization, and their confidence that, in the 
light of these principles, the influence of in- 
ternational law will be strengthened among 
nations.” It is to be hoped that the United 
Nations, in laying the foundations of the 
post-war organization, will be led to put 
these fundamental principles into practice. 


REAFFIRMATION OF FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


REVISED TEXT FORMULATED BY THE INTER-AMERICAN JURIDICAL COMMITTEE, AS REFERRED TO THE 
NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES OR TO A MEETING OF MINISTERS OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, SHOULD ONE TAKE PLACE BEFORE THE NINTH CONFERENCE. 


WHEREAS: 

1. It has been the practice of the American 
Republics at their conferences, in their joint or 
individual declarations, and at the consultative 
meetings of their Foreign Ministers, to reaffirm 
fundamental principles of international law upon 
which their peace and continental solidarity are 
based; 

2. This reaffirmation of fundamental principles 
has always been useful and expedient because of 
the moral force which derives from it, and be- 
cause it tends to strengthen the position of the 
American States when confronted with new situa- 
tions which challenge those principles; 

3. In the presence of the grave violations of 
international law on the part of non-American ag- 
gressor States, this reaffirmation of principles be- 
comes now all the more necessary in order to 
emphasize those principles and to clarify them in 
the light of the new conditions with which the 
American community is confronted; 

4. The American continent has developed, and 
desires to continue to develop in the future, its 
international life on the basis of respect for moral- 
ity, traditional principles, the observance of 
treaties, good faith, and the rules of humanity, 
repudiating every act contrary to those essential 
standards of civilization. 

The American Republics resolve to reaffirm in 
the most solemn manner the following principles 
which they believe to be fundamental in the 
mutual relations of states and essential to the 


maintenance of peace and justice in international 
relations, and declare: 

I. It is a basic principle of international law 
that there are certain general standards of conduct 
which take priority over the will of the individual 
State. (Lima, 1938. 
Principles, Preamble) 

These standards are derived from the moral law 
which is the inheritance of Christian States and 
which came during the nineteenth century to be 
accepted also by non-Christian States as the rule of 
international conduct. (Habana, 1940. Mainte- 
nance of Peace and Union among the American 
Republics, Subhead 9) 

No difference exists between the moral law as 
applied to individual citizens and to States. There 
is but one single standard of conduct between na- 
tion and nation and between man and man. ‘The 
development of international law should be 
marked by the gradual extension to nations of the 
obligations recognized as binding between indi- 
vidual citizens. (Panama, 1939. Maintenance of 
International Activities in accordance with Chris- 
tian Morality) 

Hence no State may claim to be exempt from 
the observance of the moral law on the ground 
of political, economic or racial supremacy, or of 
a particular national culture which it believes to 
be inherently superior to that of other States. 

II. Respect by each State for the personality, 
sovereignty and independence of every other State 
constitutes the basis of international order, just 


Declaration of American 
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as in the relations of individuals mutual respect 
constitutes the basis of the democratic social or- 
der. (Buenos Aires, 1936. Declaration of Prin- 
ciples of Inter-American Solidarity and Coopera- 
tion, 1) (Lima, 1938. Declaration of the Prin- 
ciples of the Solidarity of America {Declaration 
of Lima}, Preamble) 

Hence no State may intervene in the internal 
or external affairs of another State. (Montevideo, 
1933. Convention on Rights and Duties of 
States, Art. 8) (Buenos Aires, 1936. Additional 
Protocol relative to Non-Intervention) (Lima, 
1938. Declaration of American Principles) 

The policy of the “Good Neighbor” is an ex- 
pression of this respect for the fundamental rights 
of States. (Rio de Janeiro, 1942. The Good 
Neighbor Policy) 

III. States are juridically equal, in the sense 
that they have the same fundamental rights. 
(Montevideo, 1933. Convention on Rights and 
Duties of States, Art. 4) 

This equality derives from the existence of the 
State as a person of international law and not 
from the power which the individual State may 
possess to defend or maintain it. 

In like manner this juridical equality is inde- 
pendent of the territorial size of the particular 
State or of the degree of its material progress. 

In consequence, no State may be held bound by 
changes in the rules of law, whether in political or 
in economic matters, to which it has not freely 
consented. 

IV. Good faith, which is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of international law, should govern the re- 
lations of States. Mutual trust in the pledged 
word is an essential condition of the peaceful 
cooperation of States. Treaty obligations, freely 
and voluntarily entered into, must be faithfully 
observed. (Lima, 1938. Declaration of Ameri- 
can Principles) (Rio de Janeiro, 1942. Conti- 
nental Solidarity in the Observance of Treaties) 

Treaties must be in the nature of open cove- 
nants; and there must be no secret agreements or 
understandings between States. (Covenant of the 
League of Nations, Art. 18) (Havana, 1928. 
Convention on Treaties, Art. 4) 

V. The use of force between States is repudi- 
ated and outlawed; and no State may take the 
law into its own hands or seek to enforce its 
claims by violence. (Washington, 1932. Dec- 
Jaration of August 3) (Rio de Janeiro, 1933. 


Argentine Anti-War Treaty) (Montevideo, 1933. 
Convention on Rights and Duties of States, Art. 
11) 

War as an instrument of national policy is 
condemned. (Pact of Paris, 1928. {[Kellogg- 
Briand Pact}) 

Hence no territorial conquest, occupation or 
transfer of territory brought about by force or by 
other means of effective coercion shall be valid 
or be recognized as having any legality. (Buenos 
Aires, 1936. Declaration of Principles of Inter- 
American Solidarity and Cooperation, 3{a}) 
(Lima, 1938. Non-Recognition of the Acquisition 
of Territory by Force) 

In like manner no treaties or other agreements 
entered into under violence shall be recognized as 
binding contracts, excepting treaties of peace im- 
posed upon the aggressor at the termination of 
hostilities. 

VI. All differences or disputes between States, 
whatever their nature or origin, must be settled 
by peaceful procedures, in accordance with inter- 
national conventions and treaties, and on the basis — 
of established principles of international law. 
(Pact of Paris, 1928. [Kellogg-Briand Pact}) 
(Montevideo, 1933. Convention on Rights and 
Duties of States, Art. 10) (Buenos Aires, 1936. 
Declaration of Principles of Inter-American Soli- 
darity and Cooperation, 2, 3{d}) (Lima, 1938. 
Declaration of American Principles) 

When two or more States in controversy are 
unable to reach a peaceful agreement, the good 
offices or the mediation of other States between 
the parties is in order. These good offices or this 
mediation is a friendly act in the interest of law 
and justice. (Montevideo, 1933. Good Offices 
and Mediation) 

When these and other measures fail, consulta- 
tion should take place among the States, with the 
object of renewing in collective form the meas- 
ures of friendly collaboration. (Buenos Aires, 
1936. Convention to Coordinate Existing Treaties, 
Art. 2) 


Rio de Janeiro, March 6, 1944. 


(S) L. PoprEstA Costa 
(S) A. GOMEZ ROBLEDO 
(S) FRANcIsSco CAMPOS 
(S) CHARLES G. FENWICK 
(S) GC; E, SrTork 


The Bandeirantes Silver Jubilee 
Girl Scouts in Brazal 


EVELYN M. FREEMAN 


“FLYING DOWN TO RIO” can be something 
besides a song and a dream, I found. The 
opportunity came through an invitation from 
Brazil received by the Girl Scout national 
office in the United States to send two 
leaders to the silver jubilee celebration of 
the Bandeirantes,! as the Girl Scouts are 
known there. The national organization de- 
cided that Chicago and Miami were to be 
the communities from which these leaders 
should be chosen, Miami as airport of entry 
from South America and Chicago because 
many Brazilians go there to study. 

As we circled around to land at Rio we 
saw famed Tijuca, Corcovado, Sugar Loaf, 
and all the incomparable harbor. 

We were greeted by a large delegation 
at the airport and made to feel at home 
immediately. Before the encampment 
opened there were two days during which 
we thoroughly enjoyed roaming about Rio. 
Avenida Rio Branco, wide and beautiful, 
lined with brazilwood trees, leads one to the 
shopping district. We did not find many 
large department stores but numerous spe- 
cialty shops. The women are beautifully 
dressed and have all their clothes custom- 
made. I was told that if a lady saw a pic- 
ture of a gown, shoes, jewelry or hat she 
favored she could have it copied by carrying 
the picture to a craftsman in the respective 
trade. The shops offer lovely 
souvenirs and curios. Typical are those 
made of Brazilian hardwoods, such as inlaid 


many 


They take their name from the Brazilian ex- 
plorers and pioneers, who invaded the wilderness 
in bands, each with its own flag (bandeira). 


trays and boxes, articles of alligator and 
snake skin, jewelry of genuine tortoise shell, 
lace, and many novelties of feathers and 
butterfly wings. 

Every morning when we opened our bal- 
cony doors we saw the beautiful blue waters 
of Guanabara Bay with the sun on it, boys 
with gleaming bronzed backs sculling their 
shells through the water, and near by a 
double row of blooming tulip trees. 

We called at the American embassy, a 
handsome building with beautiful gardens. 
Ambassador Caffery (now Ambassador to 
France) received us and later that day Mrs. 
Caffery entertained us at tea. It was inter- 
esting to learn that the first meeting of the 
Bandeirantes had been held twenty-five years 
ago in the home of the American Ambas- 
sador. 

Saturday, August 12, the Jubilee was 
officially opened with mass said by the 
Titular Bishop of Oriza. Breakfast was 
served in Bandeirante headquarters in the 
rear of the church, which opens into a lovely 
courtyard. 

We made quite a parade as we left head- 
quarters. Official cars led, followed by 
trucks lent by the army and loaded with 
happy white-clad girls. The parade went 
from place to place so that the Bandeirantes 
might pay their respects to the various 
officials who had cooperated in helping make 
the Jubilee possible. 

We arrived at the camp site at noon. It 
was an entrancing spot on the side of a 
mountain. A delicious luncheon of barbe- 
cued meats, other Brazilian dishes, and fruits 
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awaited us, After lunch we explored camp. 

Officers and foreign visitors were accom- 
modated in the headquarters building. This 
had been a beautiful home of colonial style. 
The large, high-ceilinged rooms had floors 
of handsome Brazilian hardwood. ‘The 
furniture of exquisitely carved jacaranda and 
rosewood was very old, 

The grounds were delightfully land. 
scaped with trails leading to wooded areas, 
where four separate camps under canvas 
were set up for the girls, There were 300 
in attendance, with delegates from all the 
Brazilian states, the United States, Uruguay, 
England, and the West Indies. Living to. 
gether in this manner gave the girls an 
Opportunity for a real outdoor experience 
and an opportunity to get acquainted with 


those of their own age from other parts 


of their country, 
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Vera Delgado de Carvalho, a dignified, 
charming woman who is president of the 
Bandeirantes, presented the various pro. 
President Vargas came on visitors’ 
day and spoke to the girls; he brought with 
Many other 


grams, 


him his little granddaughter, 
government officials took part. 

The first campfire ceremony was held in 
the Ranger Camp (for older girls) known 
as Corcovado, on the top of the mountain. 
The stars 
shone in the blue heavens overhead while 


It was a very lovely ceremony, 


the lights of Rio twinkled in the distance 
below. Delegates extended their greetings 
and were given the honor of participating 
in a Court of Awards, Little Brownies had 
their wings pinned on as fly-ups into inter. 
Intermediate girls re. 


ceived awards for merits which they had 


mediate scouting. 


earned in various program fields, The 


AT THE BANDEIRANTES’ 
SILVER JUBILEE CAMP 


Ceremonies of various kinds, 
campfires, and games made 
memorable the — twenty-fifth 
anniversary celebration of the 
Brazilian Girl Scouts. 
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Rangers presented a pantomime of an early 
Portuguese explorer coming to Brazil, — It 
was all very impressive on the mountain top, 
the firelight furnishing the only illumination, 

Mass was said each morning, the arch. 
bishop officiating one day, Father Mranca, 
who participated in all activities and was 
always ready to lend a helping hand, is 
beloved by all. Brazilians take great pride 
in telling how he gave his scout promise 
to Lord Baden-Powell in Switzerland. 

At the round table discussions it was 
agreed that the scout program was generally 
satisfactory in meeting the needs of our girls. 
In Brazil a senior project for training girls 
as hospital aides has been noteworthy, It 
was brought out that senior girls want a 
program which is not only recreational but 
which will help prepare them for adulthood, 
We have a serious-minded group of young 
people coming along to help make and carry 
out our post-war plans, 

The Navy furnished a boat to take the 
gitls for a visit to Niteroi, across the bay, 
There the Bandeirante headquarters are on 
the second floor of a little church crowning 
a rocky mountain which rises from the bay 
and is joined to the mainland by a narrow 
neck of land, One interesting thing about 
this island is that on the top is a fresh-water 
well. 

A very interesting day was spent in 
Petropolis, the summer capital of Brazil. 
When the Brazilians celebrate their Inde. 
pendence Day relay runners start from the 
north of the country and carry a torch with 
which the fire of independence is lighted in 
towns as they pass through, A runner had 
reached Petropolis the day we were there 
and amidst great ceremony the fire in the 


brazier was lighted, We were told the flame 
would be carried to the southernmost part 
of the country by September 7, the national 
holiday. 

Girls’ ‘Town, a project of Senhora Darcy 
de Vargas, the President's wife, is located 
outside Rio de Janeiro in the state of the 
The drive through the moun. 
When 


the school is completed, it will be able to 


Same name, 


tains to reach the site was beautiful, 


accommodate five hundred girls, who will 
live in modern, attractive homes holding 
twenty girls with a house-mother, ‘The plan 
is for each unit to be so complete that the 
girls will raise their own food, besides learn. 
ing to sew and take care of children and 
receiving instruction in various crafts, It is 
hoped that this mode of living will provide 
for the gitl who has lost her perspective in 
life a training that will help her to fit into 
society again as a happy, useful citizen, 

The last day of our visit Dona Jeronyma 
Mesquita,? the honored founder of the 
Bandeirantes and inspiration of many other 
good works, gave a tea at her beautiful home 
for all guests at the encampment and those 
who had contributed in any way toward 
making it a success. 

Truly the Bandeirantes and their leader 
are to be congratulated on the success of 
their Jubilee, It really takes courage to plan 
such a celebration in these days of chaos, 
The opportunity of coming together, dis- 
cussing our problems, exchanging ideas and 
becoming friends has brought us all closer 
as a Scout family, ‘Thanks to our charming 


Brazilian hostesses, 


*The BuLLtutin hopes to publish in the near 
future a sketch of Dona Jeronyma as one of its 
series on American Figures Past and Present. 


Centenary of Rufino Jose Cuervo 


RICARDO J. ALFARO 
Former President of the Republic of Panama 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1944 was the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of that peerless 
philologist of the Spanish language, Rufino 
José Cuervo. The Colombian Government 
and the scientific and literary bodies of the 
nation gave due honor to that notable cen- 
tenary, and the date was a fitting occasion 
for reviewing the debt which Spanish 
America has owed for a quarter of a century 
to the memory of this great man. 

Born in a land where love of letters is a 
tradition, son of a poet and statesman who 
in his time won well-earned renown, Rufino 
José Cuervo seemed to come into the world 
predestined to render inestimable services to 
the language of twenty peoples, and to re- 
flect upon his country and his lineage as 
bright a fame as any man could achieve in 
the field of learning. 

Cuervo's scientific work is of prodigious 
range, depth, and significance. It is uni- 
versally acknowledged that no other linguist 
of his time understood so thoroughly the 
morphology, the history, the semantics, and 
the spirit of the Spanish tongue. Menéndez 
y Pelayo proclaimed him “the greatest phi- 
lologist produced by the Spanish, race in the 
19th century.” Cejador y Frauca called him 
“my great master.” Rudolf Lenz wrote of 
him in 1904: “It is now safe to say that 
there is probably not another person living 
who knows as much as Cuervo about the 
Spanish of the Peninsula through the centu- 
ries and the Spanish: of America in all the 
far regions of the new continent.” Other 
biographers have said of him that “his 
learning and his psychological-grammatical 
analysis find worthy predecessors only in the 
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works of Offrido, Miiller, Bopp, and Curtius 
in Germany, and of Father Hervas, Father 
Garcés, and Father Mir in Spain.” 

Contemporary philologists, whose own 
knowledge enabled them better to appreci- 
ate Cuervo’s genius, were lavish in their 
praise. Dozy, Pott, Morel-Fatio, Tannen- 
berg, Wanicek, Hartzenbusch, Caro, Uri- 
coechea, Gonzalez Manrique, Amunategui, 
Dihigo y Mestre, Toro y Gomez, Isaza, Toro 
Gisbert, all offered their homage with a 
fervor that could have been evoked only by 
an intellectual preéminence which was be- 
yond question. 

Cuervo’s learning is an ocean in which 
there are fathomless depths close to the 
shore. Take at random a paragraph from 
any of his works, and you will be astounded 
by the knowledge which that tireless student 
stored in his mind and caused to flow from 
his pen. Master of both dead and living 
languages, he demonstrated in his writings 
his command of Greek and Latin, his famil- 
iarity with Sanskrit and Hebrew, Arabic and 
Basque, as well as with the medieval pre- 
cursors of the tongues spoken by modern 
nations, and his thorough knowledge of 
German and English, not to mention French, 
Italian, Portuguese, Catalonian and Ruma- 
nian—in short, all the important languages 
and dialects of the great Romance family. 

In the list of abbreviations in his Dicczo- 
nario de Construccién y Régimen, the 
doughty polyglot includes 32 languages, and 
in his etymological notes he refers to lan- 
guages and dialects not included in the list, 
such as Syrian, Chaldean, Asturian, and 
Sardinian. For the Spanish of the pre- 
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classical period the dictionary gives examples 
dating back to the 13th century; and Father 
Félix Restrepo, in a paper on the unpub- 
lished works of Cuervo, notes that these in- 
clude “277 numbered sheets without title, 
with examples taken from the archives of 
Escalona and Yepes which refer to old texts, 
almost all from the 10th and 11th centuries, 
a few from the 8th, 9th, 12th, 13th, and 
14th.” Of his knowledge of the evolution, 
syntax, and literature of the Spanish lan- 
guage in all times and in all places there is 
nothing new that can be said; his published 
works form a monument of such vast pro- 
portions that they seem beyond the scope of 
one human life. 

Cuervo began his philological labors at an 
early age. He was a boy of scarcely nineteen 
when his mind conceived the broad outlines 
of the work which was to be the cornerstone 
of his fame. By the year 1863, as he tells 


us himself, he was already talking with 
Venancio Gonzalez Manrique about “the 
lack of a Spanish dictionary along the lines 
of the Webster and Bescherelle dictionaries, 
the best that we knew.’’ And the two 
dauntless youths essayed the task of prepar- 
ing a similar lexicon in Spanish. Manrique 
took the letter L, Cuervo took O, and each 
proceeded to look up etymologies and col- 
lect quotations from authorities for study of 
the words that would fall to his portion. 
Naturally they had not the materials for an 
undertaking of such magnitude, and were 
obliged to give it up. But the incident shows 
the precocity of the illustrious Colombian 
and his vocation for the science in which he 
was shortly to become one of the world’s 
shining lights. 

In 1867, at the age of 23, Cuervo col- 
laborated with his eminent contemporary 
and fellow countryman Miguel Antonio Caro 
to produce a Spanish grammar which the 
learned Tamayo y Baus, in an official report 
to the Spanish Royal Academy, rated with- 
out reservation as ‘‘a masterly work and the 
best of its kind in our language.” In 1872 
appeared the book entitled Apuntaciones 
Criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano, which 
was enough in itself to serve as basis for a 
scholar’s reputation. This book, with a title 
so modest as to be misleading, is an exhaus- 
tive study of the Spanish spoken in America 
and in Spain, and includes a treasure of lin- 
guistic information such as can be found in 
no other book of the kind. Somewhat later 
he wrote the famous Notas a la Gramdtica 
de Bello, of which Cejador said that they 
were “twice as valuable as the grammar, it- 
self so valuable.” 

In addition to these substantial volumes, 
Cuervo wrote frequent articles for technical 
journals, Romania, the Revue Hispanique, 
the Bulletin Hispanique—studies in lext- 
cography and historical grammar which 
day by day built up for him a reputation 
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reaching beyond the borders of his country 
and marking him as one of the greatest 
humanists and philologists of his day. 
Some of these scattered papers have re- 
cently been ably and devotedly collected by 
Nicolas Bayona Posada in the volumes en- 
titled Disguisiciones Filoldgicas and Escri- 
tos Literarios. 

But Cuervo’s great work, the one which 
revealed the fullness of his learning and 
his genius, is the Diccionario de Construc- 
cién y Régimen, an inventory of words 
from a syntactical point of view, to use 
Motel-Fatio’s felicitous phrase; this publi- 
cation is the supreme authority on the Span- 
ish language, the treatise which combines 
grammar with lexicography, the book which 
analyzes and illustrates every locution leav- 
ing no phase untouched, the dictionary of 
dictionaries, the guiding light by which the 
reader can make his unerring way through 
the mazes of the spoken word and arrive 
at its inmost subtleties. 

It is this work that forms the basis of 
the debt owed by Spanish America to the 
memory of Rufino José Cuervo. That debt 
is the homage decreed by the republics of 
the new world in 1928, at the Sixth Conti- 
nental Conference in Habana; and it has 
not yet been paid in full. The brilliant cen- 
tenary of this year brings fitting opportu- 
nity for its payment. 


In 1878, at the age of 28, Cuervo began 
his monumental work. For fourteen years 
he labored at it with indomitable devotion, 
although he was obliged to break into the 
task at intervals for the necessities of a 
livelihood. At one period this man who 
was all spirit gave his attention, in part- 
nership with his brother Angel, to the pro- 
saic undertaking of making beer. By that 
enterprise the two brothers made a modest 
fortune which permitted them to pay debts 
contracted in days of adversity, and to jour- 


ney to the Universal Exposition of 1878 
and make the acquaintance of the principal 
European capitals. Three years later they 
sold the business, arranged for an annual 
income, and settled in Paris. There Cuervo 
could enjoy the of7um cum dignitate for 
which he longed, the economic indepen- 
dence which he needed in order to give him- 
self wholly to the work which had been the 
dream and ambition of his life. There 
he had within reach the rich bibliographic 
resources of the City of Light, and from 
there he could keep up a fruitful intel- 
lectual contact with the great philologists 
of the time. 

The first volume of the Dictionary, 
handsomely published by the famous Pa- 
risian firm Roger and Chernoviz, appeared 
in 1886. The second was issued in 1893. 
They contained the letters A, B, C, and D. 
The following figures may give some idea 
of the magnitude and depth of the work: 
counting the substantial preface and the ex- 
tensive list of authors cited (more than 
350), Cuervo devoted 990 pages to the 
first two letters alone. The second volume, 
containing the next two letters, filled 1,348 
pages. Each entry in the Dictionary ana- 
lyzes a word according to its origin, and 
explains its usage with examples from the 
classic and modern periods, from’ the pre- 
classic era and from Hispano-Latin docu- 
ments, besides proffering information on the 
word’s etymology, conjugation, orthography, 
and construction. The author includes 
every aspect of the word and such a wealth 
of quotation that each article constitutes a 
complete monograph on the syntax and se- 
mantics of a word. The space devoted to 
each one illustrates this point. The noun 
amor, for example, takes up 15 columns of 
text, at two per page. The adverb adelante 
is discussed in twelve and a half columns. 
The word bajo, usable as noun, adjective, 
adverb, and preposition, occupies twenty- 
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In a colonial corner of Bogota stands the monument to Cuervo, the eminent Colombian 
philologist and grammarian and ornament of Spanish letters. 


Bien, a noun and adverb, 
takes twenty-two. The preposition a, with 
which the work begins, alone occupies 
fifty-eight columns and de takes eighty, 
forty pages of text! It is awesome to con- 
template the profusion of quotations and 
the way in which Cuervo succeeded in se- 
lecting, accumulating, refining, arranging, 
and classifying these mountains of philologi- 
cal material. 

And admirable not only is the wealth of 
material, but also the form, at once scien- 
tific and elegant, in which such scholarly sub- 
ject matter is expounded. “In everything 
that Cuervo wrote,” observes Morel-Fatio, 
“but especially.in his.Dictionary and in the 
last edition of his Apuwntaciones, there stand 
out a correctness and precision which are 
even more notable for the fact that these 
stylistic qualities appear only rarely in au- 
thors of Spanish speech. In his definitions; 
in his explanations of difficult shades of 
meaning; in a word, in his grammatical lan- 


one columns. 


guage, there is a brilliant exactitude which 
strikes and satisfies the reader.” 

The Spanish-speaking world, with a few 
shameful exceptions, appreciated from the 
beginning the immense value of this work, 
which for the first time was attempting in- 
controvertibly to establish the syntax ot 
words through a searching analysis cor- 
roborated by a convincing abundance of ex- 
amples. Cuervo thus brought the science 
of language to a wide audience, and put at 
the disposal of lovers of good Spanish a 
marvelous instrument with which to resolve 
problems and remove doubts concerning 
questions of correctness of language. 

Years passed, and as people came to ap- 
preciate more and more the merit and use- 
fulness of the work of the illustrious 
Colombian, there was more and more eager- 
ness to see the succeeding volumes. Well- 
informed persons, however, were certain 
that the printing costs and the necessarily 
limited circulation of such a highly technical 
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book made its publishing an extremely risky 
piece of business. So passed more than fif- 
teen years. Then Spanish America decided 
to assist in the printing of the precious work, 
and at the Second International Conference 
of American States held in Mexico in 1901- 
02, a resolution with eloquent “where- 
fores’’ and “‘whereases’”’ was approved which 
provided for the donation of 210,000 francs 
(then equivalent to approximately 42,000 
gold pesos) to the project of printing the 
dictionary. 

But this resolution was shelved. In the 
first place, it was purely recommendatory. 
And in the second place, its execution fell 
prey to inertia, that formidable enemy of all 
movements and all projects, however noble 
and useful. 

In 1907, Licenciado Joaquin D. Casasts 
of Mexico, who had been Secretary of that 
Conference, was in Paris and visited Cuervo. 
Seeing the master work, and motivated by 
a great interest in bringing about the print- 
ing of the Dictionary as soon as possible, 
he pointed out to Cuervo, according to Al- 
berto M. Carrefio, “the advisability of estab- 
lishing a small office, whose personnel would 
be entrusted, under the direction of the sage, 
with the termination of his yast enterprise, 
copying in their entirety the quotations 1n- 
dicated in the originals.’’ To avoid offend- 
ing the sensibilities of Cuervo, who was far 
from. financial security in his last years, he 
made the offer in the name of the Mexican 
Government, basing it on the resolution ap- 
proved by the Republics of the continent in 
1902, with the assurance that the said Gov- 
ernment would approve his offer. The great 
philologist promised to consider this idea 
and to put it into practice as soon as his 
health enabled him to do so. Mexico, in 
turn, enthusiastically received the proposal, 
but in the end Cuervo’s failing health did 
not permit him to carry out the proposition. 

By that time, Cuervo had suffered the 


three most terrible blows of his existence. 
The first was the death of his brother Angel, 
who was for Rufino the strength, happiness, 
and light of his life; father more than 
brother, and companion without peer, who 
combined the qualities of friendship, admira- 
tion, and stimulation. Another blow was 
the small amount of interest which the ap- 
pearance of his Dictionary aroused in Spain, 
cradle of his tongue and of his lineage. 
Only a very limited élite manifested the ap- 
proval which the prodigious work merited, 
while envy and intellectual nearsightedness 
gave rise to petty criticisms of the man who 
had worked more than any other for the 
understanding and glorification.of the Span- 
ish language. Third was the discovery which 
he made in the course of his investigations 
that there was a tremendous amount of error 
in Rivadeneyra’s Biblioteca de Autores Es- 
paroles, an edition which was the principal 
source of many of his quotations. These 
three things, coupled with his poor health, 
discouraged Cuervo in his last years. The 
visit of Casasis and Mexico’s resolution, 
however, offered some cheer, if only tem- 


porary. 
Unfortunately, the good intentions of 
Casasis notwithstanding, the plan lan- 


guished. Four years later, on July 17, 1911, 
the great Cuervo died, without having added 
even one more page to those already printed. 
A quarter of a century had passed since the 
appearance of the first volume. The man- 
uscripts which had been accumulated with 
the patience of a medieval monk and the 
devotion of an apostle were deposited in the 
Colombian Legation in Paris. There this 
precious scientific legacy reposed in undis- 
turbed quiet for long years. 

In January of 1928 the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, at 
which I had the honor of representing my 
country, met at Habana. Echoing the sen- 
timents of those who as lovers of the lan- 
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guage and glory of Spanish America were 
anxiously awaiting publication of the famous 
work, I tried to start a new movement which 
would make this possible and at the same 
time constitute a continental tribute to the 
illustrious philologist. My colleague on the 
delegation, Dr. Eduardo Chiari, a man of 
singular talent and great culture, received 
the idea enthusiastically, and together we 
presented to the Conference a project for a 
resolution which should revive the plan of 
1902, in mote effective form, however, with 
mandatory rather than mere recommenda- 
tory force, and with the adoption of measures 
designed to save the agreement from the 
formidable danger of inaction. 

On February 6, 1928, the Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation of the Sixth Con- 
ference met to consider the project of the 
Panamanian delegation. This was a memor- 
able session. Finally the proposed resolu- 
tion was enthusiastically approved in the 
form of an obligatory agreement “with the 
character of a convention,” as the document 
read. The eighteen Spanish-speaking re- 
publics promised to raise a fund of 42,000 
dollars in gold for the edition of the Dic- 
cionario. The nations ranking foremost in 
population and wealth—Argentina, Colom- 
bia, Chile, Cuba, Mexico and Peru—were 
each to contribute $3,000 and the rest 
$2,000. The Pan American Union was en- 
trusted with carrying out the necessary steps 
to give effect to the project. Fixed but flex- 
ible rules were also established concerniag 
the manner in which the edition was to be 
brought out and the copies distributed for 
sale. Throughout the two succeeding years, 
by correspondence and other methods, the 
investigations which would further this 
project continued to be made... . 

In January of 1930 I wrote to the Director 
of the Pan American Union to send him 
some material bearing on the project, and to 
ask how far matters had gone. Dr. Rowe 


sent me in reply a copy of an extremely 
interesting letter which he had received from 
Dr. Gomez Restrepo, who was then Colom- 
bian Minister in Rome. Here it is: 


COLOMBIAN LEGATION 


RoME, February 6, 1930. 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American Union, 
Washington. 


My DEAR Dr. ROWE: 

I hastén to reply to your letter of January 20, 
and to thank you for your concern about the ful- 
filment of the resolution of the Sixth International 
Conference of American States on the publication 
of the manuscripts of Cuervo’s Dictionary. 

Indeed I have been most anxious that those 
manuscripts should be published; and to that end 
I brought from Colombia the papers that Cuervo 
left, which cover, as you say, the letters from 
A to L; and in Paris I discussed with the pub- 
lisher who now represents the old firm of Roger 
and Chernoviz, which published the first two 
volumes of the Dictionary, and with another 
Spanish publisher, José Lépez, the conditions 
which would govern such an undertaking. I also 
obtained from the eminent grammarian Miguel de 
Toro y Gisbert, who was a friend of Cuervo’s, a 
memorandum on his opinion as to the best way 
of preparing the material to conform with what 
would have been the author’s wishes. The box 
which contains the papers is deposited with the 
Colombian Legation in Paris. 

As you surmise, what remains of the Diction- 
ary is in the form of slips of paper with citations 
from the classics. It has not been edited at all. 
But Cuervo believed that these citations, which 
he had taken from Rivadeneyra’s Biblioteca, did 
not always follow the authentic texts (and this 
was one thing that discouraged him from going 
on with the Dictionary) ; hence it would be neces- 
sary to verify all those passages from the original 
sources, a task which, according to Sefior Toro y 
Gisbert, would require several years of painstaking 
labor on the part of a competent philologist, with 
the help of several assistants. 

There would not be any question at all of 
preparing articles; the Dictionary was Cuervo’s 
own work, the revelation of his wonderful gift 
for philology, which enabled him to distinguish 
the finest shades of construction and syntax in the 
Spanish language. I do not believe there is any- 
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one now living who could undertake such a 
task. But the other side of it, the checking of 
the citations with their sources, could be handled 
by such a man as Sefior Toro y Gisbert; and he at 
one time was willing to do it. Unfortunately the 
Ministry of Education seems to have encountered 
difficulties, for I have received no further instruc- 
tions; and that is where the matter of Cuervo’s 
manuscripts now rests. 

I am giving you this background in case you 
decide to make some approach to the National 
Ministry of Education. 

The publication of the notes, which as we 
know do not go beyond the letter L, would be 
worth a great deal as a repertory of classic texts; 
but it would not have the value it would have had 
if Cuervo had actually edited the Dictionary. Un- 
happily that was not to be. As: it stands, then, 
we have the unfinished materials for what should 
have been the most magnificent achievement of 
Spanish philology. And even those materials will 


have to undergo a preliminary process of verifica-i 


tion. 


Very respectfully yours, 


ANTONIO GOMEZ RESTREPO. 


From 1930 on, I heard of no progress. 
Evidently the project met with new ob- 
stacles which the mandatory terms of the 
Habana resolution were not strong enough 
to overcome. Almost ten years went by. 
But Cuervo’s native land did not cease to 
venerate him and to revere his work. The 
Colombian government had the great man’s 
manuscripts brought to the National Library 
in Bogota. Under the able direction of 
Nicolas Bayona Posada there appeared care- 
fully edited versions of the famous Colom- 
bian’s Disquisiciones Filoldgicas and the Es- 
critos Literarios. His letters were printed. 
Daniel Samper Ortega published for the 
first time the new preface which Cuervo 
had written and had left in revised form for 
the sixth edition of the Apwntaciones Criti- 
cas; the preface was used in the seventh 
edition, issued in Bogota in 1939 by the pub- 
lishing house E/ Grdfico. Félix Restrepo, 
the noted semanticist and linguist who now 
wields in Colombia the scepter fallen from 


Cuervo’s mighty hand, carried to a conclu- 
sion the arduous task of examining, com- 
paring, classifying, and arranging the man- 
uscripts that had been brought to the 
National Library. And lastly, by a contract 
signed in September 1940, the government 
entrusted to Father Restrepo and to the cele- 
brated Spanish grammarian Urbano Gonzalez 
de la Calle the continuation of the Diccio- 
nario de Construccién y Régimen. 

But it is clear that, notwithstanding the 
eminent ability of those two linguists and 
the zeal of the Colombian government, the 
work will necessarily proceed at an extremely 
slow pace. Father Restrepo is rector of the 
Universidad Javeriana. Sefior Gonzalez de 
la Calle holds one or more university chairs. 
Both men can give only part of their time 
to the onerous work of preparing the ma- 
terials of the Dictionary. And even if they 
were in a position to give their whole time, 
the purely mechanical part of the gigantic 
task involves an expenditure of energy that 
should not be demanded of the two direc- 
tors. It is imperative that they use for exec- 
utive and creative ends all the time at their 
disposal. It is right and necessary that these 
fine men be provided with an adequate staff. 

Thus we find that in this centenary year 
we have arrived at a point which the Colom- 
bian delegates at the Habana conference may 
have seen on the horizon: Colombia has 
taken over sole responsibility for rendering 
these honors, and has done it of course with 
pride and pleasure. But it is neither right 
nor fitting that the matter should be left at 
this point. It is not right, because Cuervo ts 
not an honor to Colombia alone; he is an 
honor to the continent. It is not fitting, be- 
cause the Spanish-speaking republics have 
signed an agreement which it is now incum- 
bent on them to fulfil. 


Fulfilment of the pledge made in Habana 
by the Spanish-speaking republics would be 
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beyond question the best and greatest trib- 
ute they could offer to the memory of an 
American whose genius and achievements 
are the pride of a hemisphere and of a race. 
In the grandeur of bronze the noble city of 
Bogota has already erected a monument, one 
which preserves the likeness of the human- 
ist, sage, and apostle who dedicated his 
heart, his mind, and his life to the service 
of a tongue spoken by a hundred million 
human beings. But there should be an- 
other monument, a monument no less sym- 
bolic and at the same time more dynamic. 


That other monument should be his own 
work, the light and adornment of every li- 
brary; a work which, to our own pleasure 
and profit, we should always consult with af- 
fection; a work which we should regard as 
the sanctuary which guards the treasure of 
our language—a treasure of glory and of 
promise. Thus, whenever we approached 
the sanctuary in search of the essence and 
the graces of the Spanish language, there 
would come to our minds with a rush of 
memory and of gratitude the illustrious 
name of Rufino José Cuervo. 


Inter-American 


Technical Economic Conference 


The Third Meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics held at 
Rio de Janeiro in January 1942 requested 
the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union to convoke an Inter-American Tech- 
nical Economic Conference to study present 
and post-war economic problems. At the 
same time it requested the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Committee 
to formulate recommendations for the pro- 
gram of such a Conference. 

Accordingly, the Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee drafted a program 
which was presented to the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union at its 
regular meeting on April 5, 1944. 
voted to send the program to the respective 
Governments, members of the Union, for 
their consideration with the request that they 
return it to the Pan American Union with 
their observations before July 15. The text 
of the program, incorporating the sugges- 


It was 


tions received, was approved by the Board 
on October 4, 1944. 

At the same meeting the Board designated 
March 15, 1945 as the date on which the 
Inter-American Technical Economic Con- 
ference should meet at the Pan American 
Union in Washington and requested its 
Chairman to extend invitations to the Gov- 
ernments, members of the Pan American 
Union, to send representatives to the Con- 
ference. The hope was expressed that if 
possible the representatives should be 
Ministers of State or other leaders of gov- 
ernment charged with the formulation and 
application of economic policies. The 
Board also voted to invite private organiza- 
tions which are interested in economic 
problems to send representatives, with the 
tight to attend the sessions and participate 
in the discussions, but without the right to 
vote. 

The program is as follows: 
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SECTION I 
P Basic Economic Objectives 


I. Improved conditions of living based on maxi- 
mum production and employment, effective distri- 
bution of commodities, and progressively advancing 
social standards, as contemplated by such instru- 
ments as the Atlantic Charter and the conclusions 
of the United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture of Hot Springs. 

II. Equality of opportunity in access to markets, 
to sources of raw materials, industrial technology, 
articles of prime necessity, industrial products, and 
other means of production; and in economic de- 
velopment in general. 

III. Creation of an international economic 
organization which, through broad and effective 
technical and financial cooperation, will contribute 
to the attainment of the above-mentioned objec- 
tives. 


SECTION II 
Adjustments from War to Peace 


IV. Special problems affecting products vital to 
the economies of the American Republics and 
which constitute their principal resources: 

a) Renewed competition from areas isolated bv 
the war. 

6) Technological developments causing changes 
in demand and uses of various products. 

c) Gradual termination of wartime purchase con- 
tracts. 

da) Disposal of commodity surpluses accumulated 
during the war. 

V. Control of inflation and deflation. 

VI. Equitable allocation of consumer goods and 
capital goods in short supply in the immediate 
postwar period. 

VII. Control and ultimate disposition of enemy 
property and property rights subjected to govern- 
mental control during the war. 


SECTION III 
Production and Consumption 


VIII. Development of national economies 

through: 

a) Creation of favorable basic economic and 
social conditions. 

6) Expansion of internal markets. 

c) Adoption of measures to secure, among other 
things, 
(1) Adequate transportation and power facili- 

ties. 


(2) Expansion and diversification of industry 
and agriculture, including means to assure 
stability to rural populations. 

(3) Investment of necessary capital, national 
and foreign. 

(4) Interchange of technicians and industrial 
technology among nations. 

(5) Improvement in conditions of labor and 
compilation of wage and salary statistics. 

(6) Immigration, where necessary, on a selec- 
tive basis, and colonization. 

(7) Advances in nutrition, health, technical 
education, and housing. 

(8) Protection of industrial property rights. 

IX. Expansion of consumption through: 

a) Increased purchasing power based on greater 
productivity and the development of consumer 
cooperatives. 

6) Reduced prices and increased supply resulting 
from technological advances and elimination of 
restraints on trade. 

c) Improved marketing and distribution facilities. 

d) Establishment of standardization of products 
in international commerce for the protection of 
consumers. 


SECTION IV 
Finance and Investment 


X. Consideration of the action of the United 
Nations Monetary and Financial Conference. 

XI. Consideration of the results of the Inter- 
American Conference on Systems of Economic and 
Financial Control. 

XII. Financing economic development through: 
a) Expansion of national sources of private capi- 

tal. 

6) Encouragement of mutually beneficial and 
stable foreign investments, including joint par- 
ticipation of national and foreign capital. 

c) Extension of credit by governmental and inter- 
governmental institutions. 

XIII. Adoption of fiscal policies to stimulate 
economic development through: 

a) Diversification of sources of revenue. 

4) Nondiscriminatory taxation of capital invest- 
ments, national and foreign. 

c) Maintenance of national credit standing, in- 
cluding the problem of the relation of public 
debts to national wealth. 

d) Avoidance of double taxation and fiscal eva- 
sion. 

XIV. Measures to improve the financing of in- 
ternational trade. 
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SECTION V 


International Trade 


XV. Elimination of special trade controls aris- 
ing out of the war. 
XVI. Relaxation of trade barriers: 
a) Import and export duties and taxes. 
6) Quantitative restrictions. 
c) Indirect protection. 
da) Exchange control. 
e) Subsidies. 
f) Preferences and discriminations. 
XVII. State trading. 
XVIII. Improvement of international trade and 
international balance of payments statistics. 
XIX. Elimination of restrictive monopoly and 
cartel practices. 
XX. Possible solutions to problems of com- 
modity surpluses: 
a) International agreements. 
6) Buffer stocks. 
c) Stock piles. 
d) Other measures, including distribution for 


purposes of relief, rehabilitation and recon- 


struction, such as the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 
SECTION VI 


Transportation, Telecommunications and 
Tourist Travel 


XXI. General problems of land, sea, river, lake 
and air transportation: 


a) Formulation of basic principles and common 
policies. 

4) Expansion and Coordination of the various sys- 
tems of transportation within and between 
countries, including wherever possible stand- 
ardization of types and equipment. 

c) Through services, bills of lading, sanitary regu- 
lations, rates, fares and insurance. 

d) Improvement of facilities for transit trade; free 
ports. 

e) Improvement and coordination of transport 
statistics. 

f) Elimination of transport controls arising out 
of the war. 

g) Permanent inter-American transport organiza- 
tions. 

XXII. Consideration of the work and recom- 
mendations of the Inter-American Maritime Con- 
ference. 

XXIII. Telecommunications: 

a) Problems and policies regarding telecommuni- 
cations. 

L) Improvement of inter-American telecommuni- 
cations. 

XXIV. Tourist Travel: 

d) Application of recommendations of recent In- 
ter-American Travel Congresses. 

4) Encouragement of tourist travel by: 

(1) Expansion of work of Travel Division of 
the Pan American Union and the various 
national travel agencies. 

(2). Improvement of services and facilities for 
tourists. 


Pedro G. Beltran 


Ambassador of Peru 
an the United States 


A MAN already accustomed to the handling 
of difficult financial, agricultural, and 
economic problems was added to the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union 
when Sefior don Pedro G. Beltran became 
Ambassador of Peru in the United States. 
Sefior Beltran brought to his new duties not 
only his familiarity with the background of 
many questions likely to arise in the 
momentous days of the near future, but also 
a considerable personal acquaintance in the 
country to which he is accredited. 

Born in Lima in 1897, Pedro Beltran 
attended the Colegio de la Recoleta in that 
city, and went from there to London to 
continue his studies. At the University of 
London he was graduated with the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in economics. After 
making a tour of Europe and America he 
returned to Peru, managed his own cotton 
plantation in the valley of the Cafete river, 
and was for some years president of the 
National Agrarian Society. He has also 
been a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Central Reserve Bank of Peru, which 
he has further served as vice president and 
as acting president; and he has been chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Lima 
newspaper La Prensa. 

Sefior Beltran began his diplomatic career 
in 1922, when the Peruvian government 
appointed him attaché to the special embassy 
which was sent to Mexico for the celebra- 
tion of the centenary of Mexican inde- 
pendence. In 1939 he represented Peru at 
the International Cotton Conference in 
Washington, and in 1942 he served as tech- 
nical adviser to his country’s delegation at 
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the meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 


in Rio de Janeiro. For some time he has 
been a delegate to the Inter-American 
Financial and Advisory Committee in Wash- 
ington. 

During the past five years the new am- 
bassador has been holding a special appoint- 
ment as commercial delegate and financial 
adviser to the Peruvian government in Wash- 
ington, and in that capacity he has come 
often to this country; as a result of his nego- 
tiations the Commodity Credit Corporation 
made it possible for much of Peru's current 
surplus of cotton and flax to be absorbed. 
As financial adviser he had a share in the 
up of the Peruvian-American 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement which was 
signed in 1942. 

When the United Nations Monetary and 
Financial Conference met at Bretton Woods, 
New Hampshire, last July, Sefior Beltran was 
chairman of the Peruvian delegation. To 
the agreement which established the Inter- 
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national Monetary Fund he proposed an 
addition, calling for a liberalization of in- 
ternational trade policies as an indispensable 
factor in the alleviation of the world’s 
monetary difficulties; successful monetary co- 
operation, he maintained, required that at 
the same time adequate steps be taken to 
develop a free flow of trade in the world’s 
products and to provide dependable markets 
for the staple materials on which so many 
national economies are founded. These 
Peruvian proposals were strongly supported 


by delegates from other Latin American 
countries, and were adopted by the con- 
ference. 

Senor don Manuel de Freyre y Santander, 
who had been Peruvian Ambassador in the 
United States since 1930 and dean of the 
diplomatic corps since 1939, died in Wash- 
ington on April 1, 1944. Shortly afterward 
it was announced that the Peruvian govern- 
ment had chosen its new Ambassador, and 
on June 12, 1944, Senor Beltran presented 
his letters of credence to President Roosevelt. 


Registration of Treaties 


in the Pan American Union 


MANUEL S. CANYES 


Chief, Juridical Division of the Pan American Union 


IN COMPLIANCE with Article V of the plan 
for the registration of treaties, conventions 
and agreements with the Pan American 
Union, approved by the Eighth International 
Conference of American States, held at Lima 
in 1938, the BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERI- 
CAN UNION has published regularly a list 
of the treaties registered with the Union since 
the beginning of the procedure in December 
1939. The first list appeared in November 
1941 together with the text of the plan, the 
second in September 1942, and the third in 
September and October 1943. As of June 
30, 1944, a total of 283 bilateral or multi- 
lateral treaties, conventions and agreements 
has been registered. 

The purpose of this system, as stated in 
the aforesaid plan, is ‘to keep the Govern- 
ments of the Americas regularly and fully 
informed on the treaties which they may 
sign between themselves or with other states, 


and which may take effect in the future.” 
This procedure also enables the Pan Ameri- 
can Union to act as a valuable inter-Amert- 
can treaty information center—a center which 
is at the service of all member countries and 
interested persons. 

The method followed in each case is for 
the respective Government to transmit to the 
Pan American Union a certified copy of the 
treaty, convention or agreement intended for 
registration, together with 25 additional cop- 
ies uncertified. The Pan American Union 
thereupon issues a certificate of registration, 
which is sent to the government registering 
the document, certifies the other copies and 
forwards one to each of the other members 
of the Union. 

The complete list of the treaties, conven- 
tions and agreements registered with the Pan 
American Union from June 30, 1943 to June 
30, 1944, appears on the following pages. 
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Electric Power for Mexico 


DOROTHY M. TERCERO 
Assistant Editor of the BULLETIN of the Pan American Union 


ELECTRIFICATION in Mexico entered upon a 
new stage with the inauguration on August 
30, 1944, by President Avila Camacho of the 
first unit of the hydroelectric plant of Ixta- 
pantongo. 

Ixtapantongo, which in the language of the 
Nahuas means “‘place of cascades,” is located 
in the extreme west central part of the State 
of Mexico. There, in the fertile and beau- 
tiful valley fed by the Tilostoc, Malacatepec 
and Valle de Bravo rivers, the great gen- 
erating plant has been built by Mexican eng- 
ineers and laborers. 

The plant as inaugurated consists of one 
39,000 H.P. turbine; a generator with a ca- 
pacity of 31,000 kilowatts; and three trans- 
mission lines approximately 75 miles in 
length, supported by 367 transmission tow- 
ers. These lines extend from Ixtapantongo 
to El Olivar in the Federal District, deliver- 
ing the current to the Light and Power Com- 
pany of Mexico City. Only one turbine has 
so far been installed but completion of the 
project calls for two more of capacity equal 
to the one already in operation, as soon as 
war conditions permit acquisition of the nec- 
essary equipment. 

The hydraulic works comprise three 
dams: Villa Victoria; Durazno, which is a 
diversion dam; and Colorines. The waters 
of the three above-mentioned rivers which 
feed the dams are conducted through a canal 
approximately 2.25 miles long, a tunnel 
1,115 feet long, and a pressure tube 282 feet 
long and 10 feet in diameter. The power- 
house itself combines solidarity, suitability 
for its purpose, and beauty. The three-story 


facade is rose-colored stone, which harmon- 
izes with the green and red of the surround- 
ing mountains and with the blue water of 
the dam and the natural cascades. 

The new plant in its present stage solves 
the problem of electric power for the Fed- 
eral District, and together with the plant at 
Necaxa it will help supply power to neigh- 
boring states. For a long time past during 
the dry season restrictions on the use of elec- 
tricity have been necessary in the Federal 
District because of the decrease in power 
during that time. In the brief address with 
which the President inaugurated the Ixtapan- 
tongo plant, he announced that henceforth 
such restrictions will be unnecessary. 

The planning and construction of the 
Ixtapantongo plant were carried on under the 
auspices of the Federal Power Commission. 
The Commission itself had its origin in ob- 
servations made by the Mexican Government 
through a period of years that private public 
service enterprises operating in the country 
limited their investments to the populated 
regions which would offer quick economic 
returns. The idea of national power plan- 
ning began to take form when a legislative 
decree of December 29, 1933, authorized the 
Government to organize a Federal Power 
Commission. The government of President 
Cardenas, then occupied with many problems 
of basic economy, such as the distribution of 
lands, irrigation, highways, banking, and 
others, was not able to take up the question 
of electrification until February 1937, when 
the Department of National Economy was 
assigned the task of studying and reporting 
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HYDROELECTRIC PLANT AT 
IXTAPANTONGO 


Located in the State of Mexico, this new plant, 
constructed under the auspices of the Federal 
Power Commission of Mexico, will remedy a 
long-standing shortage of electric power: in the 
Federal District and will also help to supply 
power to a number of neighboring states. 


upon the matter. The Department’s survey 
showed that there were two basic problems: 
lack of adequate electrical power in the cen- 
tral region of the country, 7.e., the Federal 
District and surrounding states, and a similar 
lack of electrification in economically 1so- 
lated Indian population centers. On August 
14, 1937, President Cardenas approved the 
law creating the Federal Power Commission, 
charged with organizing and directing a na- 
tional system for the generation, transmis- 
sion, and distribution of electric power based 
on technical and non-profit economic princi- 
ples, in order to obtain the greatest possible 
benefits for the country in general, at a min- 
imum cost. 

An initial budget of 50,000 pesos was 
fixed for the Commission’s work. This 
amount was later increased to 80,000 pesos, 
but as was soon evident, this was insufficient 
even for the Commission’s preliminary work. 
So on December 31, 1938, in order to pro- 
vide a regular source of funds, a consumer's 
tax of 10 percent was levied on electric pow- 
er throughout the country, the entire pro- 
ceeds being allocated to the Power Commis- 
sion. The tax went into effect on January 
17, 1939, and in its first year yielded approx- 


imately 4,500,000 pesos. Since then it has 


been averaging about 5,500,000 pesos annu- 
ally. 


The Ixtapantongo project for the supply 


Courtesy of Ing. Carlos Tercero 





of the central region of the country was 
started in 1938, the first to be undertaken by 
the Commission. Once it was under way, 
the Commission turned its attention to other 
regions, particularly the States of Michoacan, 
Nayarit, Guerrero, and Morelos. 

In Michoacan the Bartolinas plant is now 
in operation and is supplying power to a 
large area of the State, including the town 
of Tacambaro, the towns around Lake Patz- 
cuaro, and the Zacapu area. The Granados 
plant is also in operation and serves the area 
known as the Cafiada de Chilchota or Once 
Pueblos. In the Uruapan region, the Zum- 
pimito hydroelectric plant, using waters of 
the Cupatitzio river, has been constructed and 
is about to be put into operation. It will 
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furnish power to the city of Uruapan and its 
environs, the district of Apatzingan, and pos- 
sibly later will interconnect with an already 
established private power plant to make up 
the deficit of the present system. Another 
small plant, built at Caracuaro, serves the 
towns of Caracuaro, Nocupétaro, and Hue- 
tamo. 

In the State of Nayarit, the Commission 
built the plant called Salto de Jumatan, which 
is now in operation and which supplies the 
towns of Santiago Escuintla, Tuxpan, and 
Ruiz. It is planned to increase the capacity 
of the plant as soon as feasible, in order to 
be able to extend its services to Acaponeta, 
San Blas, and other towns along the Santiago 
river, as well as the coastal area of the state. 





In the State of Guerrero the plant at Colo- 
tlipa is still under construction. The im- 
possibility of obtaining the necessary machin- 
ety has delayed its completion, but as soon 
as this becomes available the plant can begin 
to supply an important and extensive area of 
the state. Its lines will carry power to Chil- 
pancingo, the state capital, and to Quechul- 
tenango, Zumpango, Chilapa, Tixtla, and 
finally, to the port of Acapulco. 

In the State of Morelos, the Palmira plant, 
located south of the city of Cuernavaca, 1s 
now in operation and serves the towns of 
Yautepec and Cuautla. Later, when it can 
be enlarged, it will also be able to send pow- 
er to a number of other towns through the 
transmission line that goes to Cuautla. 
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Notes on 


Music in the Americas 


Christmas in Mexico 


Posadas, literally meaning lodging, is the 
designation given to the nine days of Christ- 
mas celebration, in commemoration of the 
difficult journey of Mary and Joseph from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem begging for lodging 
each night along the way. They begin on 
the 16th of December, and in Mexico City 
the first manifestation is the opening of the 
puestos or stands along the Alameda!, a park 
in the very heart of it. These are laden 
down with pottery, baskets, painted gourds, 
delightful toys and other popular art objects 
from all parts of the Republic. The pwestos 
are there for every important festival— 
such as Holy Week, Mexican Independence, 
All Saints, etc.—but at this season the con- 
spicuous articles are the marvelously formed 
little clay personages and animals of the 
story of the Birth and the gayly colored 
papier-maché figures that cover earthen jars, 
to be filled with toys and sweets, called 

Frances Toor in “Mexican folkways.’ México, 
D. F., December 1926-January 1927. Vol. 2, no. 5. 


Illustration from same source. 
‘Now moved to the Plaza de la Republica. 
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pinatas, the most important fun-making 
element of the Posadas. 

Posadas are never just a one-family affair. 
Friends and relatives cooperate, and they are 
held in different houses; and in the city casas 
de vecindad, the Mexican tenement house, 
with rooms all opening on one big patio or 
court, all neighbors celebrate together, each 
contributing his share of the expenses. 

After dark a procession is formed, every- 
body, including the children, taking part. 
It is preceded by two children carrying a 
small litter, decorated with pine twigs, upon 
which Mary, riding the burro, followed by 
Joseph and the angel, are represented by 
little figures. All carry candles and sing 
the Litany. When that is finished they stop 
at the house destined to admit the travelers 
and in song awaken the sleepy inmates. 
The man of the house, casero, answers sing- 
ing and tells them not to disturb his rest, 
threatening them with beatings if they will 
not go on. But when he is convinced of the 
importance of the travelers, the doors are 
opened wide and they are admitted amidst 
great rejoicing. 
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Upon entering, all kneel to say the Ave 
Maria and an Our Father, after which the 
children ask for the basket of sweets and 
toys in humorous verses. Then follows the 
social part of the Posadas, which always in- 
cludes refreshments and often dancing. But 
the most hilarious part of it comes with the 
breaking of the pzfata. It is hung high 
where it dangles in an open space. All 
gather around. One is blindfolded, whirled 
around, given a stick, sent off in the wrong 
direction while everyone sings funny home- 
brewed verses, praising the piiata, but ad- 
monishing that it be broken without com- 
passion. Someone always takes care, how- 
ever, to keep it out of reach. After several 
have tried and it is finally smashed, there 
is a merry scramble for the contents. Among 
the less religious, the Posadas are reduced 
to mere dancing and the breaking of the 
pinata. 

During the eight nights the same program 
is tepeated with some variations in the 
prayers, refreshments, and a new pifata. On 
the ninth, at the end of the journey, they 
prepare for the Birth... . 

In front of the manger scene, little 
children dressed as shepherds are placed in 
two wings between which the godmother 
and godfather pass with the Holy Infant. 

As they place the Infant upon the 
manger, a Litany is entoned by all those 
kneeling, and then He is sung to sleep by 
the Rorro. 

At midnight there are fireworks, whistles, 
bells. Churches are full of the faithful at- 
tending the midnight “Mass of the Cock” 
(Misa del Gallo). The dinner which fol- 
lows the midnight mass is for some a ban- 
quet with all sorts of special dishes, while 
others serve only the lamb and wine. A 
specialty of the Posadas, served at this din- 
ner and also baked and served on the streets, 


ate bunuelos, a thin pancake eaten with a 
brown sugar sauce. 

Present-giving is not a custom on Christ- 
mas, but on January 6th, the day of Jos 
Reyes Magos (the Wise Men), the children 
put their shoes on the balconies and the Wise 
Men fill them with toys. 

The Infant Jesus remains in the manger 
always until January 6th, but more generally 
until the 2nd of February, Candlemas, when 
He is taken up and the godparents give a 
party. He is picked up, dressed and put on 
a tray surrounded by flowers. On this occa- 
sion it is customary to bake a tiny figure of 
an infant into a rosca, a round cake, and he 
who finds it has to give another patty. 

The Posadas, being religious, are decidedly 
Spanish in origin, but like everything else 
that has been introduced by the Spaniards, 
they have assumed an Indian-Mexican char- 
The midnight mass and the supper 
following are the same here as in Spain, 
with the exception of some difference in the 


acter. 


dishes, but the procession and the asking for 
lodging is original in Mexico. Also the 
breaking of the pata during the Posada 
nights is not part of the Spanish custom, 
although the idea is Spanish. The ‘Sunday 
of the Pinata’ in Spain follows the three 
days’ carnival which introduces the Lenten 
season. Mexican influence has even reached 
Spain, for the so-called Mexican “Figures 
of the Birth’ are very popular in the Christ- 
mas puzestos in Madrid. They are dressed in 
the white cotton trousers and straw som- 
brero of the Indian, while in Mexico the 
clay figures of Mary and Joseph, with their 
ample gold-trimmed capes, have a straw 
sombrero on their backs just below the neck. 
These little clay figures are so perfect in 
form and lovely in their coloring that no 
doubt the early missionaries, attracted by 
their beauty, introduced them into Spain. 
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Women of the Americas 


Notes from the Inter-American Commission of Women 


The Chairman in California 


Throughout California there is a lively in- 
terest and a well developed spirit of coope- 
ration with respect to everything tending to 
promote closer relations with the other 
American Republics. This is especially true 
of San Francisco, which is still rich in Span- 
ish traditions. During the recent visit of two 
months made to that city by Srta. Minerva 
Bernardino, Chairman of the Inter-Amerxi- 
can Commission of Women, all the insti- 
tions and organizations desiring to foster 
closer understanding among the nations of 
this hemisphere showed her especial cour- 
tesies and invited her to speak on the Inter- 
American Commission of Women and on 
other Pan American topics. Among these 
entities were the Good Neighbor Club, the 
President of which is Mayor Charles Ken- 
drick; the Pan American Society, headed by 
Dr. J. C. Geiger; the Circulo Hispano- 
americano; the Pan American Society of 
Oakland; the Business and _ Professional 
Women’s League; the Pan American League; 
the National Council of Catholic Women; 
the Latin American Section of the Common- 
wealth Club, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Engel Sluiter; Mills College; the University 
of California; and ‘Los Panamericanistas.” 
Mrs. Henry F. Grady, whose husband was 
formerly Assistant Secretary of State, gave a 
luncheon for Srta. Bernardino to which 
representative women were invited. 

At the reception for Srta. Bernardino 
given by Dr. Rufus B. Von KleinSmid, Pres- 
ident of the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, the Latin American consuls were among 
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the numerous guests. Mrs. Frank Coulborn, 
Director of the Pan American Association of 
Oakland, was hostess at another reception 


in Srta. Bernardino’s honor. 
During her stay in San Francisco the 


Chairman of the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women spoke several times by radio 
concerning women’s activities in Latin 
America. She also visited large factories 
where women are making important con- 
tributions to the war effort, and exchanged 
views with the most prominent leaders in 
California. 


Women labor officials from Latin Amer- 
ica visit the United States 


Four women labor officials, from Brazil, 
Chile, Mexico, and Puerto Rico, arrived in 
Washington the first of October to begin a 
special study of problems of employed 
women and children and labor law ad- 
ministration. They were selected by their 
respective governments to come to this 
country for three months to work under the 
direction of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. In the 
group are Senhora Jandyra Rodrigues, Chief 
of the Women’s and Children’s Division of 
Inspection, Labor Department, State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil; Sefora Clara Williams de 
Tunge, Chief of the Women’s and Children’s 
Division of Inspection, Santiago Province, 
Chile; Sefiora Carmen Vasquez Gomez de 
Molina, an inspector in the Women’s 
Bureau of the National Department of Labor, 
Mexico; and Sefiora Maria Teresa Quifones 
de Correa, Chief of the Women’s Division, 
Labor Department, Puerto Rico. 
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A two weeks’ orientation course was given 
in the United States Department of Labor 
in Washington; then the visitors were as- 
signed to special studies in different states 
to which they were invited by the respective 
Industrial Commissioners. Sefiora de Mo- 
lina and Senhora Rodrigues spent five 
weeks in North Carolina, Wisconsin, and 
Chicago, while Sefiora de Correa and Sefora 
de Iunge went to Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and Massachusetts. All four met again 
in New York City for three weeks in the 
New York State Department of Labor. They 
studied and observed federal and state labor 
legislation and its enforcement, the different 
jobs on which women are employed, educa- 
tion for safety and health, the control of 
child labor, and industrial home work. 
They visited vocational schools and special 
training classes and were guests of various 
women’s clubs and other community organi- 
zations. 

These intelligent and charming women 
brought to their studies in the United States 
a thorough knowledge of legislation and 
working conditions in their own countries. 


Women’s Bureau created in Argentina 


Srta. Angélica Fuselli, Argentine member 
of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, has sent word that on August 14 
the Government of Argentina issued a de- 
cree creating a Women’s Bureau in the Divi- 
sion of Social Action. It was opened October 
3, under the direction of Dr. Lucila de 
Gregorio Lavié, a lawyer. Its duties will 
include systematic research in economic and 
social problems relating to women; it will 
have jurisdiction in matters concerning 
wages and safety measures. Women in in- 
dustry and domestic service, home and rural 
workers, salaried employees, intellectual 
workers, and some women prisoners come 
within its purview. 


The social welfare section will devote 
attention to questions of family welfare, in- 
cluding desertion, limitations on women’s 
work, family allowances, maternal and child 
welfare, and industries reserved to families 
(poultry and silkworm raising and beekeep- 
ing). 

A prime purpose of the Bureau is to 
study women’s problems the solution of 
which depends on Government action, co- 
ordinating and regulating as far as possible 
existing organizations and striving to im- 
prove protective legislation. 


Cuban notes 


On her return home from the Fourth 
Assembly of the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women, Sra. Elena Mederos de 
Gonzalez, the Cuban member, was honor 
guest at a luncheon given by the Lyceum, an 
important women’s club in Habana. She 
invited the cooperation of all Cuban women 
in catrying out the purposes of the Com- 
mission and will hold a regular monthly 
meeting for exchange of ideas. 

More and more Cuban women are dis- 
tinguishing themselves in the public eye. 

Dr. Alicia Hernandez de la Barca has 
been appointed Assistant Secretary of Edu- 
cation in the cabinet of President Grau San 
Martin, in whose election more women than 
men are reported to have voted. . 

Sefiora Elena Bujals de Fernandez Cen- 
turién, the first woman to hold a chair in 
the School of Architecture of the University 
of Habana, won her appointment after an 
examination in which eight well-known 
architects competed. 

Five women were given positions after 
recent examinations for registrars of deeds. 

Berta Arocena, a journalist and founder 
of the Lyceum, won the Varona prize for 
the best article of the month on the wat. 


The Americas and the War 


To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures dealing with 
the war and its effects taken by the American 
Republics since the United States was at- 
tacked by Japan on December 7, 1941, a 
continuing list is being complied of laws, 
decrees, acts, orders, and resolutions pub- 
lished in official gazettes or noted in other 


publications received at the Pan American 
Union. While it is attempted to make each 
monthly installment of the compilation as 
complete as possible, it is inevitable that 
some measures should be omitted, because 
of uncertain mails, delay in receiving recent 
official papers, and other difficulties. 

When a reference stands by itself in par- 
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Peru tients 124-42 |e 2440 | eee 1=26—43) on wc de cel cc 5 ae, dtece onete eben | Cree een 
Winited States ania allices chad | et ai auesenr caer sate (°) 12-11-41] 12-8-41] 6-542] 1-1-42 
Wniguayneveseaec 1-25-42] 1-25-42]........... pa a © Dre MES cn occo coc 
Venezuela......... 12—31—41|12—31—41]........... 1 1=26—4 2) vcs os Sos cistal [ii wal aatocall be locestetteteal tenet nanemamE 


1 Argentina severed relations with Germany and Japan only, in view of Italy’s having changed sides in the war in July 1943. 

2 The decree of April 7, 1943, by which a state of war was declared to exist between Bolivia and the Axis powers, and 
under which the Bolivian Government adhered to the United Nations Declaration, was sanctioned by the Bolivian Congress 
on November 26, 1943, and on December 4, 1943, a decree was promulgated formally declaring that Bolivia is at war with 
the Axis. (The Department of State Bulletin, December 11, 1943.) 

8 Rumania and Hungary severed diplomatic relations with Brazil on March 6 and May 5, 1942, respectively. (The 
Department of State Bulletin, November 20, 1943.) 
Q 4 Mac had no Treaty of Friendship or diplomatic relations with Rumania. (The Department of State Bulletin, Novem- 
er 20, 1943.) 

5 Panama declared war on December 10, 1941, retroactive to December 7. 

® The Vichy Government severed diplomatic relations with the United States on November 8, 1942. (The Department 
of State Bulletin, November 14, 1942.) 

7 Under the; terms of an armistice signed at Moscow September 12, 1944, Rumania as of August 24, 1944, withdrew 
from the war against the United Nations, broke off relations with Germany and its satellites, and entered the war on the 
side of the Allied Powers against Germany and Hungary. (The Department of State Bulletin, September 17, 1944.) 
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entheses, it is the official source for an item 
for which an unofficial source was previously 
given. In order to preserve the number- 
ing of the measures mentioned in the pre- 
ceding issues, items listed in this number 
whose dates fall between those of measures 
already published are inserted with letters 
following the number. 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diario Oficial; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Dzario Oficial; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
El Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Regzs- 
tro Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro 


América; Haiti, Le Moniteur; Honduras, La 
Gaceta; Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, 
La Gaceta; Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Para- 
guay, Gaceta Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; 
Uruguay, Diario Oficial; and Venezuela, 
Gaceta Oficial. 

No items are given for the United States 
except under Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions will 
be supplied as information is received from 
official or other sources. When notice of a 
measure has been taken from an unofficial 
account, the official source will be given as 
soon as it is available. 


- PART XXXII 


ARGENTINA 


106;. March 10, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
5,762, authorizing the Y.P.F. Bolivianos (official 
Bolivian petroleum agency) to export 4000 bags 
of portland cement to Bolivia. (Boletin Oficial, 
March 30, 1944.) 


1062. March 10, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
5,764, approving maximum prices for the sale of 
firewood in the city of Neuquén. (Boletin Oficial, 
March 30, 1944.) 


1063. March 10, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
5,765, approving maximum prices for articles of 
prime necessity in the city of Formosa. (Boletin 
Oficial, March 30, 1944.) 


106;. March 10, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
5,766, approving maximum prices for meat in the 
city of Formosa. (Boletin Oficial, March 30, 
1944.) 


106412. March 15, 1944. Resolution No. 3,940, 
Ministry of Agriculture, authorizing the Supply 
Board to order manufacture in the necessary quan- 
tity of large bags for peanuts. (Boletin Oficial, 
March 30, 1944.) 


1064s. March 18, 1944. Resolution No. 4,133, 
Ministry of Agriculture, establishing provisional 
export quotas for the year 1944 for stamped metals, 
hypodermic needles and toys. (Boletin Oficial, 
March 30, 1944.) 


10641. March 21, 1944. Resolution No. 4,222, 
Ministry of Agriculture, calling for a declaration 


within eight days of thermionic valves. (Boletin 
Oficial, March 30, 1944.) 


107. (Correction) March 18, 1944. Presiden- 
tial Decree No. 6,855. (Boletin Oficial, March 
30, 1944.) 


138. (Corrected copy published in the Boletin 
Oficial for July 20, 1944.) 


BRAZIL 


96q1. March 29, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
15,188, approving the regulations of the Excess 
Profits Adjustment Board created by Decree-Law 
No. 6224 of January 24, 1944 (see Brazil 96, 
BULLETIN, May 1944). (Diédrio Oficial, March 
31, 1944.) 


1014. (Correction) May 2, 1944. 


1014,. May 10, 1944. Order No. 222, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, unifying and 
amending the provisions of Orders Nos. 59 of 
May 15, 1943, 129 of September 10, 1943, and 
195 of January 21, 1944 (see Brazil 76z and 92, 
BuLLETIN, November 1943 and February 1944), 
and specifying the raw materials used by the 
chemical-pharmaceutical industry made subject to 
the quota system. (Diario Oficial, May 12, 1944.) 


103f:. June 22, 1944. Contract between the Fed- 
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eral Government and the Bank of Brazil regarding 
the functions of the Bureau of Banking Mobili- 
zation and Supervision, as authorized by Decree- 
Law No. 6419 of April 13, 1944 (see Brazil 99, 
BULLETIN, July and October 1944). (Diario 
Oficial, July 15, 1944.) 


1034. July 6, 1944. Order No. 243, Coordina- 
tor of Economic Mobilization, giving the Export 
and Import Office of the Bank of Brazil the ex- 
clusive authority to engage in the buying and sell- 
ing of ipecac root, to fix prices, national dis- 
tribution, and export quotas, and making other 
provisions pertaining thereto. (Dédrio Oficial, 
July 13, 1944.) 


1037. July 13, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6681, 
empowering the Ministry of the Treasury to ren- 
der the final decisions in proceedings instituted 
against firms now under custody or in liquida- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of Decree- 
Law No. 4166 of March 11, 1942, which provided 
for the confiscation of Axis properties (see Brazil 
19, BULLETIN, May and July 1942). (Diario 
Oficial, July 15, 1944.) 


103/. July 13, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6682, cre- 
ating a War Bond Service Office in the Office of 
the Sinking Fund, to be in existence as long as 
the war bond debt provided for by Decree-Law 
No. 4789 of October 5, 1942 is outstanding (see 
Brazil 45, BULLETIN, December 1942 and March 
1944). (Diério Oficial, July 15, 1944.) 


103%. July 13, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6684, ap- 
proving the contract signed between the National 
Treasury and the Bank of Brazil (see 103f: above), 
for the execution of Decree-Law No. 6419 of 
April 13, 1944, which broadened the functions 
of the Bureau of Banking Mobilization and Super- 
vision (see Brazil 99, BULLETIN, July and Octo- 
ber 1944). (Didrio Oficial, July 15, 1944.) 


103/. July 13, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6685, au- 
thorizing the signing of a contract between the 
National Treasury and the Bank of Brazil for the 
functioning of the Economic Readjustment Bu- 
reau and the Excess Profits Adjustment Board 
(see Brazil 96, BULLETIN, May 1944, and 964: 
above). (Diario Oficial, July 15, 1944.) 


103m. July 13, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6686, 
suspending for the six months ending January 14, 
1945, all import duties and customs fees on 
penicillin. (Diario Oficial, July 15, 1944.) 


104. July 13, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6688. 
(Diario Oficial, July 15, 1944.) 


1044. July 21, 1944. Order No. 244, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, creating a supply 
commission for the State of Alagoas and out- 
lining its duties and functions. (Diario Oficial, 
July 22, 1944.) 


108. July 26, 1944. Decree-Law No. 6739, 
freezing real property rents to August 31, 1945; 
making other provisions pertaining to certain al- 
lowable increases, collections for taxes and in- 
surance; and outlining various other rules and 
regulations pertaining to the leading or sub- 
leasing of real property. (Diario Oficial, July 31, 
1944; corrected copy, Diario Oficial, August 1, 
1944; further corrections in Diario Oficial, August 
2, 1944.) 


109. July 31, 1944. Order No. 252, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, listing the raw 
materials used in the chemical-pharmaceutical in- 
dustry subject to the quota system as established 
by Order No. 222 of May 10, 1944 (see 101A, 
above). (Diario Oficial, August 1, 1944.) 


COLOMBIA 


1234. May 25, 1944. Resolution No. 353, Na- 
tional Price Control Office, establishing as fixed 
prices the minimum wheat prices prescribed for 
certain cities by Resolution No. 266 of April 21, 
1944 (see Colombia 11942, BULLETIN, October 
1944). (Diario Oficial, June 9, 1944.) 


124a. May 31, 1944. Resolution No. 371, Na- 
tional Price Control Office, establishing as fixed 
prices the minimum wheat prices prescribed for 
Pamplona by Resolution No. 326 of May 12, 1944 
(see Colombia 11946, BULLETIN, November 1944). 
(Diario Oficial, June 9, 1944.) 


126. July 7, 1944. Resolution No. 438, Na- 
tional Price Control Office, supplementing Reso- 
lution No. 50 of October 29, 1943 (see Colombia 
90f, BULLETIN, March 1944) by requiring en- 
dorsements from the Price Control Office or its 
authorized agents for validation of rent contracts. 
(Diario Oficial, July 24, 1944.) 


127. July 11, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1637, fixing the price for the sugar to be im- 
ported by the government through the Bank of 
Agrarian, Industrial, and Mining Credit. (Diario 
Oficial, July 17, 1944.) 


128. July 25, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1723, authorizing the allocation to the Stabiliza- 
tion Fund of the National Treasury of money be- 
longing to German Nationals and ordering the 
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expropriation of German property subject to 
charge for payment of war indemnities in accord- 
ance with Decree No. 2622 of 1943 (see Colombia 
98, BULLETIN, May 1944), and prescribing pro- 
cedure therefor. (Diario Oficial, July 26, 1944.) 


129. August 18, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1999, prohibiting for the duration of the war all 
importation of explosive materials except through 
government agencies. (Diario Oficial, August 24, 
1944.) 


CUBA 


646. August 30, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
2745, providing for adjustments and increases in 
salaries and wages of government employees and 
making other provisions pertaining thereto. 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 1, 1944, p. 14283.) 


647. September 2, 1944. Resolution No. 251, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
quotas for imported tires and tubes for the third 
quarter of 1944. (Gaceta Oficial, September 6, 
1944, p. 14563.) 


648. September 2, 1944. Resolution No. 252, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing gen- 
eral and emergency quotas for the distribution of 
tires and tubes from the United States for the 
third quarter of 1944. (Gaceta Oficial, Septem- 
ber 6, 1944, p. 14564.) 


649. September 5, 1944. Resolution No. 22, 
Ministry of Commerce, clarifying the fact that 
pharmaceutical specialties, drugs, and utensils are 
subject to the provisions of Decree No. 2725 of 
August 26, 1944 (see Cuba 645, BULLETIN, 
November 1944), and making other provisions 
pertaining thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, September 8, 
1944, p. 14695.) 


650. September 12, 1944. Resolution No. 253, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, regulating 
commerce, distribution, and consumption of iron 
and steel materials. (Gaceta Oficial, September 
15, 1944, p. 15203.) 


651. September 12, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 3001, declaring applicable to importations 
made by a specified national air express enterprise 
the tax- and duty-exemption provisions of Decrees 
No. 1098 of April 20, 1942, No. 2194 of August 
10, 1942, and No. 3031 of October 25, 1943 (see 
Cuba 140, 197e2, and 483, BULLETIN, July 1942 
and February 1944), in order to facilitate the de- 
velopment of commercial air transportation. 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 22, 1944, p. 15659.) 


652. September 13, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 2944, amending Decree No. 3164 of Novem- 
ber 9, 1943 (see Cuba 491, BULLETIN, March 
1944), by fixing new increased prices for cigars. 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 14, 1944, p. 15140.) 


653. September 13, 1944. Resolution No. 254, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, declaring 
ammonium sulphate for commercial and industrial 
use and gum lac articles of prime necessity and 
prescribing rules and regulations governing their 
importation, distribution, and declaration of stocks. 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 18, 1944, p. 15299.) 


654. September 15, 1944. Resolution No. 255, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, prohibiting 
the sale by oil manufacturers of peanut flour pend- 
ing the formulation of distribution regulations, ex- 
cept by prior permit. (Gaceta Oficial, September 
22, 1944, p. 15651.) 


655. September 18, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 3002, exempting the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation of the United States from 
certain fees and duties in connection with the 
Corporation’s purchases of Cuban sugar. (Gaceta 
Oficial, September 22, 1944, p. 15660.) 


656. September 19, 1944. Presidential Decree 
No. 3007, exempting the United Service Organi- 
zation (USO), in connection with its operations 
in Cuba, from certain luxury taxes levied by Reso- 
lution-Law No. 1 of December 31, 1941 (see Cuba 
33, BULLETIN, April 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, 
September 22, 1944, p. 15661.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


1344. May 30, 1944. Law No. 618 authorizing 
the Executive Power to fix or adopt annual export 
quotas for alcohol and rum. (Gaceta Oficial, 
June 7, 1944.) 


ECUADOR 


74b. May 23, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
3109, authorizing the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
to declare the nationality of origin of persons 
whose political status has been changed by reason 
of invasion or acts of force or violence resulting 
from the war; forbidding offices of immigration, 
identification, and fingerprinting of the republic to 
make any change in documents and papers of for- 
eigners before the Ministry renders a decision con- 
cerning the nationality of the persons; and making 
other rules and regulations pertaining thereto. 
(Registro Oficial, June 9, 1944.) 
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74c. June 22, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
176, creating an Advisory Board in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs to consult with the Ministry 
on matters related to the nation’s international 
policy. (Registro Oficial, June 30, 1944.) 


74d. June 22, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
179, permitting the exportation of rice subject to 
prior permit from the Office for the Control of 
Agricultural Exports. (Registro Oficial, July 8, 
1944.) 


74e. June 24, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
189, creating a ten-member Technical Economic 
Commission for the purpose of coordinating and 
planning the economic policy of the Republic; re- 
pealing the legislative decree of October 19, 1943, 
which created the National Economic Council 
(see Ecuador 654, BULLETIN, June 1944) and all 
other contrary legislation; and making other regu- 
lations pertaining thereto. (Registro Oficial, June 
30, 1944.) 


EL SALVADOR 


874. June 26, 1944. Executive Decree No. 384, 
approving a contract between the Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense and a specified firm for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of an air transport 
service for passengers and freight between El 
Salvador and the other countries of Central 
America. (Diario Oficial, July 21, 1944.) 


90. July 11, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 84, 
ratifying and giving the effect of a law to the 
contract for the installation of an international air 
transport service approved by the President in 
Executive Decree No. 384 of June 26, 1944 (see 
874 above). (Diario Oficial, July 21, 1944.) 


91. July 26, 1944. Executive Decree making 
regulations for the acquisition of new or recon- 
ditioned trucks, trailers or other automotive vehi- 
cles imported from the United States. (Diario 
Oficial, July 29, 1944. Corrected copy published 
in Diario Oficial, August 14, 1944.) 


92. August 8, 1944. Executive Decree repealing 
the Decree of June 7, 1944 (see El Salvador 86, 
BULLETIN, November 1944) and establishing the 
Cotton Yarn Rationing Board under different au- 
thority and with a changed constitution. (Diario 
Oficial, August 12, 1944.) 


93. September 1, 1944. Executive Decree ex- 
tending governmental recognition to the French 
Committee of National Liberation. (La Tribuna, 
San Salvador, September 6, 1944.) 


94. September 5, 1944. Bulletin No. 80, Com- 
mittee on Economic Coordination, fixing maximum 
prices for specified pharmaceutical products. (La 
Tribuna, San Salvador, September 6, 1944.) 


GUATEMALA 


117. August 11, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
3132, excluding Chinese nationals from the pro- 
hibitions contained in Decrees Nos. 1813 and 1823 
of 1936, which placed restrictions upon the com- 
mercial activities of persons born in certain coun- 
tries. (Diario de Centro América, August 17, 
1944.) 


118. August 14, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
3134, repealing Presidential Decree No. 3115 of 
June 22, 1944 (see Guatemala 114, BULLETIN, 
October 1944), expropriating the property of per- 
sons named in the Proclaimed Lists and in Presi- 
dential Decree No. 2655 of December 23, 1941 
(see Guatemala 10, BULLETIN, April 1942), and 
prescribing procedure therefor. (Diario de Centro 
América, August 14, 1944.) 


119. August 24, 1944. Legislative Decree No. 
2811, approving Presidential Decree No. 3134 (see 
118 above), and amending it to provide that ex- 
propriated German property may be acquired now 
or hereafter only by citizens of Guatemala. (Diario 
de Centro América, August 28, 1944.) 


HONDURAS 


360. August 31, 1943. Presidential Order No. 
366, putting into effect special rates for telecom- 
munications between Honduras and Great Britain 
and the United States. (La Gaceta, March 29, 
1944.) 


37a. January 13, 1944. Presidential Order No. 
1096, lowering the special rates for telecommunica- 
tions between Honduras and Great Britain and the 
United States established by Order No. 366 of 
August 31, 1943 (see 36, above). (La Gaceta, 
August 22, 1944.) 


MEXICO 


243e. April 20, 1944. Decree approving the 
agreement of December 22, 1942, between Mexico 
and the French National Committee regarding 
compulsory military service (see Bilateral and 
Multilateral Measures 6312, published as 631 in 
BULLETIN, June 1944, and corrected to 631. in 
BULLETIN, August 1944, and below). (Diario 
Oficial, September 29, 1944.) 
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(Correction) Item 244e, BULLETIN, October 1944, 
should have been numbered 245a. 


245,. April 27, 1944. Decree approving the 
agreement of July 8, 1943, between Mexico and 
the United Kingdom regarding compulsory mili- 
tary service (see Bilateral and Multilateral Meas- 
ures 1014, BULLETIN, June 1944). (Diario 
Oficial, September 12, 1944.) 


2584. July 26, 1944. Regulations governing the 
Interdepartmental Board on Enemy Property and 
Business (see Mexico 44, 55, 185, and 236, 
BULLETIN, September and October 1942, Novem- 
ber 1943, and June 1944). (Dzéario Oficial, 
September 19, 1944.) 


2586. July 26, 1944. Regulations governing the 
Board for the Administration and Supervision of 
Foreign Property (see Mexico 44, 45, and 2366, 
BULLETIN, September 1942 and June 1944). Ef- 
fective on publication in the Diario Oficial. 
(Diario Oficial, September 19, 1944.) 


259a. August 2, 1944. Order, Interdepartmental 
Board on Enemy Property and Business, denying 
claims of specified persons and firms whose prop- 
erties were taken over in accordance with the law 
on enemy property and business. (Diario Oficial, 
September 28, 1944.) 


259b. August 7, 1944. Executive Order autfior- 
izing the Director General of the Bank of Mexico 
to purchase government bonds with the proceeds 
resulting from the administration or sale of prop- 
erties taken over in accordance with the law on 
enemy property and business (see Mexico 44, 
226d, 2366, and 236c, BULLETIN, September 1942, 
May and June 1944). (Diario Oficial, September 
20, 1944.) 


262. August 25, 1944. Decree authorizing the 
Department of the Federal District to determine 
what industries or activities will be considered 
new or necessary for the industrial development 
of the District in accordance with present economic 
conditions authorizing specified tax exemptions for 
such industries or activities; and making other 
rules and regulations pertaining thereto. Effective 
on publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario 
Oficial, September 30, 1944.) 


263. August 30, 1944. List of corrections to the 
decree of June 15, 1944, published in the Diario 
Oficial of July 1, 1944, which specified articles 
subject to export control (see Mexico 247c, 
BULLETIN, October 1944). (Diario Oficial, 
September 6, 1944.) 


264. September 5, 1944. Decree fixing a sub- 
sidy, under specified conditions, equivalent to the 
amount of regular export taxes, for candelilla wax 
exported through the National Foreign Trade 
Bank (Banco Nacional de Comercio Exterior) dur- 
ing the period October 1-December 31, 1944, and 
repealing all contrary legislation. (Diario Oficial, 
September 30, 1944.) 


265. September 13, 1944. Decree amending the 
decree of November 29, 1943, which froze prices 
for certain articles of prime necessity (see Mexico 
216, BULLETIN, March 1944), by fixing new prices 
for paraffin and gasoline. Effective September 15, 
1944. (Diario Oficial, September 15, 1944.) 


266. September 23, 1944. Circular No. 309-3- 
114, Ministry of the Treasury and Public Credit, 
declaring the importation of untanned cattle hides 
and skins subject to import restrictions, in accord- 
ance with the decree of April 15, 1944 (see 
Mexico 2434, BULLETIN, August 1944). (Diario 
Oficial, September 29, 1944.) 


267. September 26, 1944. Decree authorizing 
the free transportation of charcoal to the Federal 
District during October 1944, in view of the 
scarcity of transportation and of fuel for domestic 
use. (Diario Oficial, September 30, 1944.) 


PARAGUAY 


27h. Presidential Decree No. 16,661. 
Oficial, January 22, 1943.) 


28. (Gaceta Oficial, January 26, 1943.) 


53. Decree-Law No. 2105. (E/ Pais, Asuncién, 
July 10, 1944.) 


(Gaceta 


56. July 12, 1944. Presidential decree reorgan- 
izing the National Advisory Committee for Politi- 
cal Defense in order to improve its functioning 
(see Paraguay 31, BULLETIN, September 1943). 
(El Pais, Asuncién, July 13, 1944.) 


57. July 12, 1944. Resolution, Ministry of In- 
dustry and Commerce, creating a commission for 
the study of problems of the yerba maté industry, 
particularly with regard to production, distribu- 
tion, consumption, exportation, and prices. (E/ 
Pais, Asuncién, July 13, 1944.) 


PERU 


131. July 24, 1944. Supreme Decree stating that 
licenses to Operate expropriated enemy business 
establishments are to be granted to those: who 
acquired the concerns under the terms of Law No. 
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9952 (see Peru 114, BULLETIN, August 1944). 
(El Peruano, July 26, 1944.) 


URUGUAY 


98. October 23, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1150/942. (Diario Oficial, November 19, 1942.) 


986. November 6, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1367/941, fixing prices for lubricants in 5-liter 
cans. (Diario Oficial, November 14, 1942.) 


98c. November 6, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
632/942, lowering the maximum limit for United 
States currency that may be sold by the Bank of 
the Republic to travelers going out of Uruguay 
from $100 to $50 (see Uruguay 54a, BULLETIN, 
May and November 1943). (Diario Oficial, 
November 19, 1942.) 


98d. November 11, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 993/A/941, amending the decree of October 
7, 1942 (see Uruguay 864, BULLETIN, April 1943), 
regarding the price of corn imported by the Bank 
of the Republic. (Diario Oficial, November 24, 
1942.) 


98e. November 13, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1150/42, prescribing rules and regulations 
governing the conversion of specified sizes of iron 
bars to other diameters, in order to meet construc- 
tion requirements. (Déario Oficial, November 19, 
1942.) 


98f. November 13, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1474/942, facilitating supplies for both war 
and merchant vessels, notwithstanding the export 
restrictions on ship chandlery, foodstuffs, and 
other articles established by the decree of October 
23, 1942 (see Uruguay 98, BULLETIN, March 1943, 
and above). (Diario Oficial, November 19, 1942.) 


99. November 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. i7293/936. (Diario Oficial, November 21, 
1942.) 


100. November 20, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1080/942. (Diario Oficial, November 25, 
1942.) 


10042. November 20, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1150/942, excluding meats, meat products, 
byproducts, fats, and oils, fruits, and oleaginous 
oils from the export prohibitions fixed by the 
decree of October 23, 1942 (see Uruguay 98, 
BULLETIN, , March 1943 and above). (Dzéario 
Oficial, November 25, 1942.) 


(Correction) Item 200, BULLETIN, October 1944, 
should have been numbered 199a. 


2034. May 2, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
393/944, fixing the price for rice of the 1943-44 
crop and outlining standards for handling and sell- 
ing the crop. (Diario Oficial, May 15, 1944.) 


2036. May 9, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
608/944, fixing the maximum price for gum lac 
in the capital. (Dvario Oficial, May 16, 1944.) 


2094. June 15, 1944. Law authorizing the Presi- 
dent to acquire directly from farmers the neces- 
sary quantity of corn of the current crop in order 
to.set up buffer stocks to prevent a fall in prices; 
to buy and resell thin pigs to corn producers at 
cost price and to prevent the slaughter of pigs; 
to take steps to obtain better processing, storage, 
and use of the grain; to make agreements with 
ANCAP, the Frigorifico Nacional (meat packing 
plant), the railways, private enterprises, and the 
Bank of the Republic to carry out the purposes 
of the law; and making other provisions pertain- 
ing thereto. (Diario Oficial, July 1, 1944.) 


212. June 30, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
232/944, fixing the exchange rate for the exporta- 
tion to Argentina of rubber articles manufactured 
from reclaimed rubber, as authorized by the decree 
of March 10, 1944 (see Uruguay 197, BULLETIN, 
August 1944). (Diario Oficial, July 8, 1944.) 


213., July 12, 1944. Resolution No. 1351/944, 
Ministry of Industries and Labor, authorizing in- 
spectors of the General Office of Economic Affairs 
to supervise the control over meat prices in co- 
operation with municipal inspectors. (Diario 
Oficial, July 19, 1944.) 


214. July 14, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1239/942, creating a commission charged with 
studying and proposing a plan for solution of the 
problems of the lumber market and the conse- 
quent effects on the construction, furniture manu- 
facturing, and other related industries. (Diario 
Oficial, July 25, 1944.) 


215. July 21, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
232/944, amending the decree of June 30, 1944 
(see 212 above), which refers to the exchange 
rate for exports of reclaimed rubber manufactures, 
to provide a higher exchange rate for such arti- 
cles if they are exchanged for products or mate- 
rials considered necessary for consumption in 
Uruguay and the exportation of which is pro- 
hibited or restricted in their country of origin. 
(Diario Oficial, July 31, 1944.) 


216. July 21, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
890/944, facilitating the temporary provision to 
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certain truck and transport vehicle owners of ordi- 
nary gasoline and making rules and regulations 
pertaining thereto. (Diario Oficial, July 27, 1944.) 


217. July 21, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1160/944, prohibiting the exportation of optical 
instruments, photographic equipment, and other 
specified scientific and precision instruments, 
which were declared articles of prime necessity by 
the decree of June 21, 1944 (see Uruguay 211, 
BULLETIN, November 1944). (Diario Oficial, 
July 29, 1944.) 


218. July 21, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1239/942, requiring declarations of stocks of pine 
wood. (Diario Oficial, July 29, 1944.) 


219. July 21, 1944. Presidential Decree No. 
1717/944, fixing penalties for owners of motor 
vehicles who are found to be using regular gaso- 
line colored to look like the gasoline substitute, 
in order to prevent black market operations. 
(Diario Oficial, July 27, 1944.) 


220. July 21, 1944. Resolution, Ministry of 
Industries and Labor, allowing truck owners who 
have not yet been able to complete their regis- 
trations for the procurement of substitute gasoline 
to obtain their quota of ordinary gasoline for the 
month of July 1944. (Diario Oficial, July 27, 
1944.) 


VENEZUELA 


163. July 29, 1944. Resolution No. 132, Min- 
istry of the Treasury, fixing prices by the gross for 
boxes of matches imported by the Government. 
(Gaceta Oficial, July 29, 1944.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


631a. (Published in BULLETIN, June 1944, as 631 
and corrected to 6312 in BULLETIN, October 1944.) 
(Diario Oficial, Mexico, September 29, 1944.) 


1016. (Diario Oficial, Mexico, September 12, 
1944.) 


155. (Correction) August 5, 1944. Agreement 
signed between the Governments of Belgium, Can- 


ada, Greece, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, on prin- 
ciples having reference to the continuance of coor- 
dinated control of ,merchant shipping; the French 
Committee of National Liberation also signified 
that all French shipping is and remains at the dis- 
posal of the United Nations. The principles will 
remain in effect until six months after the suspen- 
sion of hostilities in Europe or the Far East (which- 
ever is later), unless terminated or modified earlier 
by unanimous agreement. (The Department of 
State Bulletin, October 1, 1944.) 


165. (The Department of State Bulletin, Septem- 
ber 17, 1944.) 


166. September 22, 1944. Announcement by the 
United States Department of State of the formation 
of a Rubber Study Group, composed of representa- 
tives of the Governments of the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, which will 
meet from time to time to discuss common prob- 
lems arising from the production, manufacture, and 
use of rubber—crude, synthetic, and reclaimed. 
This Rubber Study Group is the outgrowth of the 
exploratory rubber talks recently concluded in Lon- 
don (see Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 157, 
BULLETIN, October 1944). (The Department of 
State Bulletin, September 24, 1944.) 


167. September 29, 1944. Opening of the sec- 
ond phase of the conversations on the general na- 
ture of an international organization for the mainte- 
nance of peace and security, among representatives 
of the Republic of China, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, 
D. C. (The Department of State Bulletin, Octo- 
ber 1, 1944.) 


168. October 7, 1944. Proposals for the estab- 
lishment of a general international organization for 
the maintenance of peace and security; these tenta- 
tive proposals represent the result of the conversa- 
tions held at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, be- 
tween August 21 and October 7, 1944 (see Bilateral 
and Multilateral Measures 159, BULLETIN, No- 
vember 1944, and 167 above). (The Department 
of State Bulletin, October 8, 1944). 


Pan American Union NOTES . 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


AT a regular meeting held on October 4, 
1944, the Governing Board of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union took action on the following 
matters: 


Inter-American Technical Economic 


Conference 


For the preliminaries and program of this 
Conference, see page 681. 


Emergency Advisory Committee for Po- 
litical Defense 


In view of the fact that the representative of 
Argentina on the Governing Board informed 
the Pan American Union of the decision of 
his Government to withdraw its member on 
the Emergency Advisory Committee for Poli- 
tical Defense, organized in fulfillment of 
Resolution XVII of the Third Meeting of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics, the Board took the necessary steps 
to fill this vacancy. The Government of Peru 
was requested to designate a representative on 
the above mentioned Committee, which is 
composed of 7 members and sits at Mon- 
tevideo. 


Codification of International Law 


The Second Meeting of Consultation of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, held at Habana 
in 1940, provided in one of its resolutions 
that the Inter-American Juridical Committee 
should function ‘with the attendance of a 
minimum of five members.” The Governing 
Board voted to modify the requirement of the 
aforesaid resolution so that in the future the 


7A 


Juridical Committee can act with four mem- 
bers in attendance. 

The Governing Board also approved a 
recommendation that “each Government rep- 
resented on the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee may appoint an alternate, who 
shall act with the same authority as the prin- 
cipal, in case the latter should find it impos- 
sible to attend,’’ subject, however, to the — 
stipulation in paragraph 3 of Resolution 
XXVI of the Third Meeting of Consulta- 
tion, which reads as follows: ““The members 
of the Inter-American Juridical Committee 
will be jurists especially appointed by their 
respective Governments, and shall have no 
other duties than those pertaining to the 
Committee.” 


Contest for a volume on the history of 
America 


The report approved by the Governing Board 
on holding a contest for a Volume on the 
History of America, which was entrusted to 
the Pan American Union by the Conference 
of Ministers of Education held in Panama in 
1943, recommended that, as a first step, a 
volume be published in which are included 
the fundamental political documents of the 
countries of America, presented in accord- 
ance with a unified plan. This collection 
might be called ‘“The Democratic Creed of 
the Americas,” and would comprise docu- 
ments appropriate to this title. This first 
step would be taken without prejudice to the 
larger plan, should the necessary funds be 
forthcoming, of a History of American Civi- 
lization. The general plan of the work 
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should be in accordance with the spirit of 
Resolution IV of the Conference of Minis- 
ters and Directors of Education of Panama, 
and should be developed in harmony with 
the terms of this report. 


Reaffirmation of the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of International Law 


With respect to this subject the Governing 
Board agreed that the plan on Reaffirmation 
of the Fundamental Principles of Interna- 
tional Law formulated by the Inter-American 


Juridical Committee and revised by it in ac- 
cordance with certain observations of the 
Governments, members of the Pan American 
Union, should be submitted to the considera- 
tion of the Ninth International Conference 
of American States or of a Meeting of Con- 
sultation of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of the American Republics, in the event that 
such a meeting should take place before the 
Ninth Conference. At the suggestion of a 
majority of the countries it was voted to 
eliminate paragraph 2 of Article IV (on the 
revision of treaties) as originally proposed. 


Pan American News 


International bridge connects 
Brazil and Uruguay 


On April 19, 1944, an international bridge 
near the Atlantic coast, over a small stream 
called the Chuy, was opened to traffic. It 
unites Northeastern Uruguay and Brazil. The 
bridge, the cost of which was financed by 
the government of the Brazilian State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, was planned and built by 
highway engineers of both Uruguay and Rio 
Grande do Sul. 

The bridge will permit year-around tran- 
sit between the two countries, and from the 
standpoint of Brazilian-Urugayan communi- 
cations and tourist travel, it will offer re- 
markable advantages. The distance from 
Montevideo to Rio Grande in the Brazilian 
state of Rio Grande do Sul, as estimated from 
highway maps, is between 350 and 375 miles. 
With favorable conditions, the trip can now 
be made by automobile in approximately 
seven hours. 


Brazilian coal production 


Brazil’s policy to encourage domestic coal 
production and reduce imports led to an 
increase in the output of the Santa Catarina 
coal field from 208,000 tons in 1939 to 
568,000 tons in 1943 and a decrease in coal 
imports in the same years from 1,047,000 to 
706,998 tons. 

Brazil’s fuel requirements, however, have 
grown faster than the increase in national 
coal production. The main controlling factor 
in increased production is the transporta- 
tion facilities from the Santa Catarina mines 
to the markets. Under present conditions 
about 60,000 tons of cleaned coal can be 
mined and transported to market monthly 
and it is estimated that this capacity will 
be increased to about 75,000 tons by the end 
of 1944. 

When burned under suitable conditions, 
the hand-cleaned Santa Catarina coal has an 
over-all fuel value of approximately four- 
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fifths that of good imported coal. Fire boxes 
and grates must be adapted to the use of 
the domestic coal, however, and since this 
conversion is not easily made, consumers of 
imported coal are hesitant to make the 
change. 

The only coal in Brazil having good cok- 
ing qualities is found in the Barro Branco 
seam of the Santa Catarina field. Expansion 
of this field by the Companhia Siderirgica 
Nacional is planned in order to supply some 
of the coking coal needed for the Volta 
Redonda steel plant. It is estimated that to 
supply 50 percent of the coke requirements 
of the plant, the capacity of the field must 
be enlarged to about 1,500,000 tons annu- 
ally, or about double the 1943 potential 
capacity production. 

With reserves roughly estimated at 200,- 
000,000 tons, the Santa Catarina field is 
comparatively untouched and offers oppor- 
tunities for vast and quick development. 


Pocket-size books in Mexico 


The first several volumes of a new series of 
pocket-size books, entitled Popular Encyclo- 
pedic Library (Bzblioteca Enciclopédica 
Popular) were recently published in Mexico. 
Sponsored by the National Department of 
Education, the new books, 96 pages in 
length and selling at the low price of 25 
centavos each, are intended to stimulate the 
reading habit among the people in general. 

The first three books published were 
Pensamiento americano (American 
Thought), an anthology of excerpts from 
the works of great writers and thinkers of 
the American continent, with an introduc- 
tion by José Luis Martinez; Guia de la his- 
toria de México (Guide to the History of 
Mexico), by Alfonso Teja Zabre; and selec- 
tions from Bernal Diaz del Castillo’s Ver- 
dadera historia de la conquista de la Nueva 


Espana (True History of the Conquest of 
New Spain), with an introduction by Luis 
Cardoza y Aragon. 

The Department of Education is distrib- 
uting some eight thousand copies of the 
books among teachers throughout the Re- 
public. 


High school stamp contest 


The following regulations for a national 
contest called “Pan Americanism in Postage 
Stamps” have been issued by the Philatelic 
Section of the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., which will be glad to sup- 
ply additional information concerning dis- 
trict boundaries and other matters: 


I. ‘Pan Americanism in Postage Stamps’ is a 
national contest being conducted by the Pan Amer- 
ican Union in cooperation with the American 
Philatelic Society. 


II. The contest is open to all students regu- 
larly enrolled in educational institutions in the 
United States in the grades commonly referred to 
as junior and senior high schools. No entry fees 
or charges of any character will be levied. 


III. Stamp collections eligible for entry in the 
Pan American Contest must be limited to ten album 
sheets not to exceed 914 x 114 inches in size. The 
subject matter must be restricted to postage stamps 
reflecting Pan American interests, mounted on 
sheets which may bear annotations, text, illustra- 
tions, pictures, graphs, or other material pertinent 
to the stamps or the subjects depicted on them. 


IV. The United States has been divided into the 
following districts: 


{ Washington New Mexico 
* )Oregon ee 
2. California North Dakota 
3. California 7 | South Dakota 
Montana [N ebraska 
Idaho 8: North Texas 
Nevada 9. South Texas 
a. Utah 10. Minnesota 
| Arizona 11. Iowa 
| Wyoming 12. Missouri 
{ Colorado { Arkansas 


! Kansas ! Louisiana 
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{ Mississippi 26. Virginia 
Wes | Tennessee wl { Delaware 
15. Chicago ‘South New Jersey 
16. Illinois 28. North New Jersey 
17. Wisconsin { Maryland 
18. Michigan 20) [District of Columbia 
19. Indiana 30. West Pennsylvania 
20. West Ohio 31. East Pennsylvania 
21. East Ohio 32. New York City 
Kentucky 33. New York State 

aos ao Virginia { Connecticut 

_ Alabama Me [Rhode Island 
Zo: ) Florida 35. Boston 
ay Georgia 36. Massachusetts 
“~~ )South Carolina (ees 
25. North Carolina 37. {Vermont 


|New Hampshire 


V. Preliminary contests will be held in each 
district. Entries should be registered by January 
1, 1945 with appropriate district chairmen whose 
names will be announced shortly. All entries in 
District Contests must be in the hands of the dis- 
trict chairmen by February 1, 1945. 


VI. Where exhibition space can be arranged 
these district entries will be placed on public dis- 
play. Judges named by the American Philatelic 
Society will select the two best entries in each dis- 
trict. 


VII. The two winners in each district will be 
awarded Certificates of Merit for their respective 
district and their exhibits will be sent to the Pan 
American Union in Washington, D. C., where they 
will be placed on public display, and from among 
them the first, second and third best will be 
designated by a national committee of judges 
selected by the American Philatelic Society. 
Appropriate Certificates of Merit will be awarded 
to each on Pan American Day, April 14, 1945. 


VIII. After both the district and the national 
displays have been concluded all entries will be 
returned to their owners as promptly as possible. 


IX. With each entry the contestant must sub- 
mit a signed statement, countersigned by his faculty 
representative or school principal, setting forth that 
the stamps contained in the exhibit are his or her 
own property and that all of the work involved in 
their mounting as well as the embellishments and 
annotations, if any, are his or her own work. The 
contestant’s name and home address, as well as his 
or her school and its address, should appear clearly 
on this statement and also on the reverse side of 
each separate sheet entered. 


X. Entries may be made by individual students 
only, with no limitations as to the number from 
any school. 


We see by the papers that— 


e Brazil’s National Pine Institute has re- 
ported that during 1943 Brazil exported 
196,598,800 square feet of pine, 91 percent 
of which went to the various American Re- 
publics and the balance to England and 
South Africa. Argentina occupied first place 
as a buyer, having taken 78 percent of the 
total. Uruguay was next, followed by 
England with 14,259,756 square feet valued 
at 26,719,133 cruzeiros. The State of Rio 
Grande do Sul was the largest exporter, 
having shipped 46 percent of the whole, 
and Santa Catarina with 31 percent and 
Parana with 22 percent were next. In 
volume the 1943 shipments were somewhat 
under those of 1942 but the value was 16 
percent greater. 

e The Commercial Association of Rio de 
Janeiro was recently presented with the an- 
nual Guia award at ceremonies in New 
York. This award, established in 1943 by 
J. E. Sitterly and Sons, Inc., publishers of 
Guia de Importadores (Importers Guide), 
is given annually in recognition of the most 
notable contribution to the advancement of 
commercial arbitration made by commercial 
organizations in any of the American Re- 
publics. It is made under the auspices of 
the Inter-American Commercial Arbitration 
Commission, the recipient being chosen by a 
committee representing the Commission. In 
1943 the award was presented to the Con- 
federation of Mexican Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry, Mexico City. 

e A number of Smith College students tak- 
ing Spanish subjects are to spend their jun- 
ior year studying in Mexico. The same dis- 
tribution of courses will be followed in the 
Mexican institutions as at Smith College, 
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and full credit will be given by the college 
for the year’s work. 

e The Blue Network of the United States 
has made an arrangement with a group of 
Brazilian broadcasting stations for exchang- 
ing programs designed to further better un- 
derstanding between peoples of the United 
States and Brazil. 

e At its first meeting the Association of 
Mexican Publishers, a newly organized 
group which proposes to work for the de- 
velopment of the Mexican publishing indus- 
try, established an annual prize of 10,000 
pesos to be awarded on December 1 of each 
year for the best literary or technical work 
submitted by a Mexican author. The award, 
known as the Manuel Avila Camacho Prize, 
in recognition of the efforts of the Avila 
Camacho administration to stimulate the 
publishing business and book trade in Mex- 
ico, will be given to literary and scientific 
works in alternate years. Forty-five publish- 
ing firms were represented at the Associa- 
tion’s first meeting. 

e Bogota’s central Plaza de Bolivar loses one 
of its best-loved landmarks with the removal 
of the twin belfries from the historic little 
Capilla dei Sagrario, almost next door to the 
Cathedral. The towers, which were insecure 
and seemed in some danger of falling, will 
be replaced by others carefully designed for 
architectural harmony; they were not part of 
the original 16th century building, but were 
added less than half a century ago. Fortu- 
nately the chapel itself, with its wealth of 
dark old Vasquez canvases, is strongly built 
of stone, and may hope to stand in the heart 
of the mountain capital for many centuries 
more. 

e At commencement last June Mills College 
conferred the degree of Litt.D. on German 


Arciniegas, “former Minister of Education 
in the Republic of Colombia, exponent of 
liberal democracy, historian illuminating the 
past of Latin America, professor in North 
America furthering international comity by 
works and example,” and on Erico Veris- 
simo, “novelist skillfully interpreting Brazdl- 
ian life and fighting social injustice, transla- 
tor from English into Portuguese creating 
bridges of sympathy across the Atlantic, wel- 
come visitor enlarging our understanding 
both of his own nation and of ourselves.” 

e Almost a hundred Paraguayan teachers. 
registered in the first course in education in 
public health and hygiene. 

*® The Board of School Health of the Bra- 
zilian Federal District has 112 school physi- 
cians, 171 dentists, 105 nurses and assistants, 
16 laboratory technicians, 53 administrative 
employees, and 34 minor workers. It op- 
erates a well-equipped school medical center, 
among the sections of which are an ortho- 
pedic clinic, eye and dental clinics, cardi- 
ology and X-ray sections, and a laboratory. 

e Executive Decree No. 784 issued in Chile 
established that in all Santiago hospitals 
babies must be fingerprinted immediately 
after birth, and their fingerprints filed along 
with other identifying material. 

e A gift of 50,000 tons of Argentine wheat 
was made to Greece early this year. 

e The National Cotton Board of Argentina 
has announced that cotton production in 
1942-1943 amounted to 107,890 metric 
tons, the all-time record, higher by 26,943 
tons than the former maximum in 1935-36. 
The large percentage of fiber (32.8 percent) 
remaining after ginning is said to be an 
eloquent indication of improvement in the 
varieties of cotton grown and the result of 
activities of the National Cotton Board. 
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